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PHYSIOLOGICAL  AND  MEDICAL  OBSERVATIONS 

AMONG  THE  INDIANS  OF  SOUTHWESTERN  UNITED  STaT^ 
AND  NORTHERN  MEXICO  ^-'y 

By  Ales  IIkdli^ka 

I.  INTRODUCTION 

From  1808  to  1905,  in  the  course  of  six  expeditions,"  the  writer 
visited  nearly  all  the  Indian  tribes  in  southwestern  Ihiited  States 
(exclusive  of  California)  and  in  northwestern  Mexico.  These  expe- 
ditions were  made  primarily  in  the  interest  of  physical  anthropology, 
but,  as  a  physician,  the  writer  had  exceptional  opportunities  for 
acquiring  infonnation  of  a  physiological  and  medical  nature.  The 
results  of  his  observations,  accompanied  by  data  the  accuracy  of 
which  seems  clearly  established,  and  mcluding  various  relevant  tests 
and  measurements,  are  herein  presented. 

The  tribes  visited  comprised  the  following: 

In  southern  Colorado:  Southern  Ute  (with  a  band  of  Paiute  in 
southeastern  Utah);  in  New  Mexico:  Jicarilla  Apache,  Navaho  (also 
in  Arizona  and  southern  Utah),  the  Rio  Grande  Pueblos  of  Taos,  San 
Juan,  Jemez,  Santo  Domingo,  Sia,  and  Isleta,  and  the  western  Pueblos 
of  Laguna,  Aconia,  Acomita,  and  Zuni;  also  the  Mescalero  Apache; 
in  Arizona:  Ilopi  Pueblos,  ^Miite  Mountain  and  San  Carlos  Apache, 
Mohave  (eastern,  or  Yavapai,  and  western),  Ilavasupai,  Walapai, 
Papago,  Pima,  Maricopa,  Yuma  (mostly  in  California);  in  Sonora: 
Opata,  Yaqui,  and  Mayo;  in  Chihuahua:  Tarahunuire;  in  Durango: 
Tepehuane;  inTepic:  Cora;  in  Jalisco:  Iluichol,  Tepeeano,  renmants 
of  the  Teul  "Mekkos,"  and  Nahua  (Tuxpan) ;  in  Hidalgo:  Otomi; 
in  Mexico:  Mazahua,  Otomi;  in  Michoacan:  Tarasco;  and  in 
Morelos:  Aztec  (Tlahuiltec). 

Opportunities  for  observation  varied  with  the  tribes.  Among  some, 
intelligent  aid  and  sympathetic  co()])ertiti()n  were  experienced,  while 

a  The  five  earlier  pxi)cdition.s  wore  coiKluctod  under  the  g»'nerul  direction  of  i'rof.  F.  W.  rutnam,  for 
the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  York;  the  sixth  was  made  undor  the  auspicos  of  the 
Bureau  of  American  Ethnology.  The  expenses  of  the  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  expeditions  were 
generously  borne  by  Messrs.  Frederic  E.  Hyde,  jr.,  and  B,  Talbot  B.  Hyde,  of  New  Yv^rkCity;  and  the 
writer  takes  this  occasion  to  expre.ss  again  his  indebtedness  to  the^e  gentlemen,  and  his  appreciation 
of  the  liberal  spirit  with  which  they  have  furthered  the  interests  of  American  anthropology. 
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among  others  thefee  great  helps  were  partly  or  wholly  lacking;  hence 
the  notes  for  different  localities  are  not  of  equal  mterest  or  extent. 
The  data  coueerriing  medical  practices,  which  among  the  Indians  are 
largely  thaujnaturgic  in  character  and  of  minor  importance  from  the 
medical  xfemt'ot  view,  are  especially  incomplete.  To  acquire  a  thor- 
ough, understanding  of  some  of  the  features  of  Indian  life  herein 
touched- on  would  require  unusual  opportunities  and  years  of  patient 
labor  iff  a  limited  field. 

/-One  of  the  main  results  of  the  present  studies  is  the  accumulation 
.of 'evidence  that  in  many  points  of  physiological  nature,  as  well  as  in 
•tiiose  relating  to  medicine,  there  is  much  similarity  among  all  the 
tribes  visited.  This  likeness  extends,  so  far  as  can  be  judged  from 
data  and  observations  on  other  tribes,  far  beyond  the  region  already 
outlined.  Another  point  of  even  greater  importance  is  the  growing 
evidence  of  similarity,  though  never  reaching  full  identity,  of  the  vital 
processes  in  Indians  and  whites. 

In  elaborating  these  data  the  writer  has  arranged  the  text  by  sub- 
jects rather  than  by  tribes.  The  report  is  prefaced  with  brief  notes 
of  a  more  general  nature  on  conditions  which  determine  the  welfare 
of  the  native  population,  as  an  outline  of  these  conditions  is  neces- 
sary to  a  full  appreciation  of  the  physiological  and  medical  studies 
presented. 

II.  GENERAL  ENVIRONMENT 

The  region  inhabited  by  the  tribes  to  which  these  studies  relate 
lies  between  latitude  38®  and  18®,  west  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  the 
Mexican  Central  railway  and  east  of  the  Rio  Colorado  and  the  Gulf 
of  California.  Much  of  this  vast  area,  particularly  ii^  the  north,  is 
arid,  but,  on  the  whole,  the  aridity  decreases  from  north  to  south.  It 
is  characterized  by  numerous  isolated  mountain  groups  or  ridges,  in 
which  erosion  has  carved  rugged  canyons,  some  of  great  depth,  between 
which  extend  large  level  plateaus,  or  llanos.**  The  slopes  are  usually 
steep,  so  that  most  of  the  rainfall  is  speedily  drained  off  through  the 
canyons  and  narrow  valleys.  The  plateaus,  mostly  sandy,  are  cov- 
ered more  or  less  with  grass  and  other  sparse  vegetation,  but  are 
unfit  for  cultivation  in  the  absence  of  artificial  irrigation;  but  the 
river  bottoms  everywhere  afford  rich  arable  lands.  The  mountain 
summits  and  the  numerous  high  table-lands  are  in  some  instances 
almost  barren,  but  more  often  they  are  covered  with  stunted  oak  or 
cedar.  On  some  of  the  great  mesas,  however,  particularly  in  Mexico, 
beautiful  forests  of  oak  and  pine  extend  for  many  miles. 

o  A  thorough  geographic,  geologic,  and  climatologic  summary  of  this  whole  area  is  wanting.  Contri- 
butions to  this  subject,  however,  will  Iw  found  in  Ilayden's,  Wheeler's,  Emory's,  and  Powell's, 
contributions,  and  in  the  Pacific  Railway  Surveys.  See  N.  II.  Darton's  Catalogue  and  Index  of  Con- 
tributions to  North  American  Geology,  1732-1891,  BuUetin  1S7,  UnUed  States  Oeological  Survey,  Wash- 
ington, 1896. 
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The  general  surface  geology  of  the  tract  appears  to  be  quite  simple. 
In  the  northern  part  the  formations  are  largely  Jura-triassic,  with 
some  volcanic,  features,  while  farther  south  the  exposed  rocks  are 
either  of  volcanic  origin  or  are  limestones  or  granites.  The  highest 
plateaus  are  evidently  remains  of  old  extensive  plains,  the  valleys, 
canyons,  and  other  depressions  being  products  of  erosion.  At  pres- 
ent volcanic  activity  exists  only  in  the  extreme  south  of  the  area 
dealt  with  in  these  studies,  in  Mexico,  but  hot  springs  are  found 
throughout  the  region.  Earthquakes,  while  occurring  occasionally, 
are  rarely  destructive,  except  in  the  vicinity  of  the  volcano  of  CoUma, 
in  Mexico. 

The  elevation  of  the  areas  inhabited  by  the  Indians  some  or  all  of 
the  time  varies  from  a  httle  above  the  sea  level  along  the  Pacific 
coast  to  about  8,000  feet  in  the  interior.  The  large  plateaus  range 
in  altitude  from  3,000  to  5,000  feet,  the  liighest  mesas  reach  about 
10,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  a  few  of  the  peaks  rise  above  this 
elevation.  The  plains  are  settled  only  where  there  is  a  constant 
water  supply,  and  the  liighest  mesas  are  inhabited,  if  at  all,  only  at 
intervals.  The  climate  of  tliis  territory,  with  a  few  exceptions,  is 
characterized  by  marked  uniformity.  From  southern  Utah  and  Col- 
orado to  the  City  of  Mexico,  except  in  the  more  southern  coast  area, 
the  period  corresponding  to  the  fall,  winter,  and  spring  of  the  middle 
Atlantic  seaboard  constitutes  the  dry  season.  Diuing  this  season 
vegetation  is  dormant  and  animal  life  scarce.  The  air  is  very  dry 
and  clear,  and  excessive  evaporation  takes  place.  The  valleys  and 
the  lowlands  in  general  are  hot  in  the  daytime,  the  temperature  in 
the  shade  often  exceeding  95°  and  100°  F.,  but  the  nights  are  invari- 
ably cool.  In  the  more  elevated  portions  of  the  vast  area  under  con- 
sideration the  temperature  diu-ing  the  day  in  the  dry  season  is  always 
bearable  and  often  very  pleasant,  while  the  nights  are  cold.  During 
the  winter  montlis  the  temperature  falls  below  the  freezing  point. 
From  January  to  March  the  (Iry  spell  is  somewhat  interrupted  and 
snow  and  rain  fall  at  irregular  intervals.  Only  rarely  is  the  rain- 
fall at  this  time  heavy.  Along  the  Pacific  slope  of  Mexico,  in  south- 
em  Sinaloa  and  Tepic,  precipitation  is  more  frequent  and  there  is  a 
source  of  additional  moisture  in  the  dews.  In  October,  for  example, 
at  the  begimiing  of  dry  weather  in  the  latter  region,  the  wTiter's  party 
was  greatly  inconvenienced  by  unhealthful  morning  dews  that  were 
quite  equal  to  moderate  showers. 

During  the  dry  season  there  occur  frequently  on  the  sandy  pla- 
teaus, particularly  those  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  more  or  less 
violent  and  protracted  ''sandstorms.''  These  result,  dire<5tly  or 
indirectly,  in  much  physical  suffering  to  the  Indian,  though  only 
exceptionally  are  they  dangerous  to  Ufe.  They  interfere  also  with 
agriculture. 
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In  May  in  the  south  and  extending  to  July  in  the  north  the  main 
season  of  rain  begins.  The  dry  stream  beds  become,  in  many  locaUties, 
seething,  muddy  torrents;  water  collects  in  every  depression;  vegeta- 
tion springs  up  with  remarkable  celerity;  animal  life  in  many  forms 
rapidly  increases,  and  the  whole  life  of  the  people  changes.  The 
rainy  season  has  various  phases,  according  to  which  the  activities  of 
the  natives  are  regulated.  In  some  localities  heavy  thunder  showers 
are.  of  almost  daily  occurrence,  with  intermissions  of  clear  weather. 
The  mornings  are  generally  clear  and  bright,  but  as  the  day  advances 
heat  and  moisture  increase,  and  about  midday  thunder  and  rain 
begin.  At  times  the  downpoxu*  continues  from  two  to  four  days 
and  nights,  with  scarcely  an  intermission.  Night  rain  is  not  rare. 
Notwithstanding  tliis  the  nights  are  often  cool  and  comfortable, 
particularly  in  the  highlands,  but  elsewhere  they  are  generally  hot. 
In  the  lowlands  near  the  coast  the  moistxu'e-laden  atmosphere 
becomes  very  oppressive  and  debiUtating,  and  good  sleep  is  often 
impossible.  The  rainy  season  lasts,  with  more  or  less  regularity, 
imtil  the  end  of  September.  In  the  more  arid  parts  of  the  region, 
in  the  north,  the  rains  are  less  frequent  and  regular  than  farther 
south,  and  during  some  years  practically  continuous  drought,  econom- 
ically very  serious  for  the  Indian,  is  experienced.  The  greatest 
rainfall  occurs  along  the  western  coast  of  Mexico.  This  period, 
besides  affecting  profoundly  the  life  of  the  natives,  exercises  also 
a  great  influence  upon  their  well-being,  thought,  and  culture. 

The  sources  of  water  supply  for  man  in  this  region  are  springs, 
pools,  and  streams;  but  during  the  dry  season  many  of  these  become 
exhausted.  This  entails  great  hardship  on  the  white  man  and  his 
domestic  animals,  but  usually  affects  less  the  native,  who  is  better 
acquainted  with  the  scattered  springs  and  water  pockets  and  in  case 
of  necessity  moves  to  a  more  advantageous  location. 

The  waters  found  in  this  vast  region  possess  a  variety  of  charac- 
teristics. .  Many  pools  and  streams,  especially  in  the  northern  part, 
are  charged  with  mineral  products,  chiefly  with  the  salts  of  the  alka- 
line metals,  and  often  they  contain  also  considerable  clayey  matter. 
A  few  of  the  springs  yield  good,  clear  water,  but  numerous  others 
are  more  or  less  charged  with  mineral  substances.  Sulphurous  and 
other  springs  of  various  temperatures  are  f  oimd  mostly  in  the  moun- 
tainous parts  of  northern  Mexico.  No  really  poisonous  springs  have 
been  observed.  The  springs,  especially  those  containing  hot  sul- 
phiu^ous  waters,  are  frequently  utilized  by  whites  for  bathing,  and  are 
highly  regarded  locally  for  their  medicinal  properties.  A  good  example 
of  such  springs  is  foimd  at  Chapala,  Mexico.  Water  containing 
hydrogen  sulphide  is  also  used  as  a  curative  agent  by  some  of  the 
Indians,  both  internally  and  externally,  though  without  rational 
knowledge  of  its  properties. 
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The  fauna  and  flora  of  the  region  are  diminisliing  in  importance 
to  the  Indian.  The  dangerous  animals  of  j)rey  as  well  as  the  larger 
game  are,  in  many  localities,  being  thinned  out  or  extenninated,  and 
the  cultivated  products  of  the  soil  are  gradually  superseding  more 
and  more  the  roots  and  seeds  of  wild  plants  used  for  food.  •  There 
remain  the  smaller  noxious  animals,  the  parasites  and  insects  (ticks, 
lice,  worms,  mosquitoes,  flies,  ants,  spiders,  centipeds,  etc.),  scor- 
pions, and  snakes,  and  also  the  ivies  and  otluT  })oison()us  plants. 
These  impose  on  the  native  not  only  a  considerabh*  struggle,  hut  also 
much  danger  to  health  and  even  life. 


III.  INDIAN  POPULATION 

In  the  vast  region  which  has  been  briefly  described  t  here  are  still  to 
be  found  somewhat  more  than  100,000  Indians  of  })ure  l)lood.  Tliis 
aboriginal  population,  as  well  as  the  nuich  more  numerous  white  and 
-mixed  elements,  increases,  generally  speaking,  in  density  from  north 
to  south.  In  southwestern  United  wStates  all  the  tribes,  with  the 
exception  of  a  portion  of  the  Papago,  n^side  on  reservations.  The 
densest  native  population  is  found  in  Mexico,  along  the  Rio  Mayo 
in  Sonora,  in  the  Otonii  country  of  the  state  of  Hidalgo,  and  in  the 
Tarasco  region  of  Michoacan.  The  territor^^  southwest  and  southeast 
from  that  covered  by  this  paper  has  an  Indian  population  that  largely 
outnumbers  the  whites.  Available  official  data  give  the  numerical 
strength  of  the  tribes  studied  as  follows: 

A.  UNJTED  STATES  THTBKS  VISITED 


Tribe. 


I.  Southern  Ute 

II.  Apache: 

While  Mountuin. 

San  Carlos 

Mesealero 

Jicarilla 


\SSM.n     1 

I'MW.'' 

iyo;{.'' 

11104. '■ 

1 
I'.iO.-).''     1 

100G.6 

^lis,r,  ; 

r  \m 

".MI  ' 

<»»i2 

'•.'<.S7  1 

845 

ci) 

\,\r2s 

1 

2,(L».S 

2,U'yS 

2.090 

2,072 

(0 

2.M2 

J/2,:.7.S  , 

2,'22.'. 

2.14S 

2,145 

T)!:^ 

4S-2 

4:j«.»  I 

/^4.-.2 

4(4)  ' 

460 

808  , 

X\'i 

774  , 

7S2 

7%  1 

784 

«  Eleventh  Census. 

b  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indinn  Affair.^. 

^Special  reports  of  agents  and  Report  of  the  Commissioiifr  of  Indian  Affairs. 

<IIn  the  enumeration  of  1890  the  Whito  Moiint;ilii,  Fort  Ai)at'hc.  an<i  Saii  Carlo.s  Ai>ac'ho  are  stated 
to  have  numbered  together  4,041  individuiil.'^.  which  is  undoubtedly  an  und«>n'stiinat«\ 

«  The  Report  on  Indians  of  the  Eleventh  Con.'^us  contains  the  clause:  "  .57  Southern  T'tes  have  recently 
been  removed  to  the  Ulntn  agency.  I'tah."  Some  of  this  nurnlxT,  ai)i)arently  not  counted  with  the 
Southern  Ute  in  1890,  may  have  returne<l  l>efore  1900.  thus  causing  the  seeming  iricrease  in  the  trilK?. 
In  1905  the  Southern  Ute  are  reported  as  follows:  Fort  I^ewis  .school  (unallotted  I'tei.  .'»02;  Southern 
Ute  school  (Capotes  and  Moache),  385;  in  1900:  Fort  l.<'wi8  school  (Winiinuche.  unallotted).  4(>4; 
Southern  Ute  school,  381. 

/San  Carlos,  1,06G;  Coyoteros,  489;  and  Tontos,  (i<)7;  in  ad«lition  to  \\hi<h  there  were  2  San  Carlos 
and  2  Tonto  pupUs  In  the  school  at  Phoenix. 

01902. 

*  In  the  1906  and  1906  counts  are  apparently  included  the  Lipan,  about  25  individuals,  who  formerly 
lived  about  the  Santa  Rosa  mountains,  northern  Mexico. 
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Population — Continued 
.  A.  UNITED  STATES  TRIBES  VISITED— Continued 


Tribe. 


lU.  WalApal 

lib.  Havasupai 

III.  Navaho  o 

IV.  Pueblos,  aU 

IIopI 

ZuAi 

Rio  Grande  littoral  c 

V.  Papago 

VI.  Pima 

VII.  Maricopa 

VIII.  Mohave/ 

IX.  Yuma: 

On  Yuma  reaervation 

On  San  Carlos  reservation. 


1890. 


17,204 

10,283 

1,996 

1,621 

6,766 


4,464 

315 

92,500 

1,208 
240 


1900. 


5B4 

250 

21,826 

&  10,015 

61,832 

1,523 

6,660 


4,350 
345 


634 


(?) 


1903. 

520 

237 

23,054 

10,881 

1,860 

1,547 

7,124 

d  4,422 

4,450 

300 


654 


(7) 


1904. 


514 

307 

27,379 

10,526 

1,878 

1,521 

7,127 

4,790 

'3,840 

403 

1,628 

aw 

(*) 


]9a5. 

1906. 

520 

513 

174 

If^ 

28,544 

28,607 

10,870 

11,076 

6  2,150 

62,150 

1,514 

1,514 

7,206 

7,412 

4,823 

4,961 

3,900 

3,936 

350 

344 

1,843 

807 

675 

<2 

<2 

B.  MEXICAN  TRIBES  VISITED 


Tribe. 


X.  Opata. 


XI.  Yaqul. 


Latest 
official 
dataJ 


44 


14,051 


Estimates. 


Pure-bloods  probably  fowor  than  1.000;  numerous 
mixed-bloods.* 

Whole  tribe  (including  pacific  Yaqui  and  the  mixed- 
bloods)  not  far  from  20,000  in  1902;  fewer  to-day. 

a  No  count  of  this  tribe  is  absolutely  accurate,  but  a  continuous  increase  is  ver>'  probalMe. 

6  In  these  enumerations  no  account  was  taken  of  the  llopi  U\ing  off  the  reservation,  who  in  1903 
numbered  350.  If  this  number  was  about  the  same  in  1900,  1903,  and  1904.  which  is  probable,  then  the 
total  number  of  IIopI  for  those  years  was,  respectively,  al>out  2,182, 2.210,  and  2,234,  and  the  total  of  all 
Pueblos  in  1900  about  10,365.  In  1905  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  gives:  IIopl 
at  Ilopi  school,  2,000;  Ilopi  at  Western  Navaho  school,  150;  Report  for  1906  gives  the  same  data. 

c  For  early  accounts  of  the  population  of  various  pueblos,  including  Uopi,  and  for  those  of  the  Navaho, 
see  the  Report  on  Indians,  Eleventh  Census,  1890,  Washington,  1894;  the  various  n^ports  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs;  and  II.  II.  Bancroft's  nistor>'  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  For  popu- 
lations of  the  separate  Rio  (Irando  pueblos,  see  the  Report  on  Indians,  Eleventh  Census,  407.  and 
the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  292,  1S90  (also  other  reports  of  the  latter  wries). 
Detailed  data  of  the  Twelfth  Census  (1900)  on  Indium  population  are  not  as  yet  available.  For  some 
of  the  results  of  this  enumeration  see  first  and  second  Population  volumes. 

rf  Earlier  estimates  more  uncertain.  No  accurate  count  exists  of  the  Papago  oil  res«T\at ions  and 
none  at  all  of  those  in  Mexico.  The  1905  figures  include  the  1904  c<iunt  of  the  Papago  undor  the  San 
Xavler  farmer,  with  a  new  count  of  those  at  the  Pima  school. 

«  The  1904  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  gives  the  numl>er  of  Pima  as  :i,M&,  as  there 
was  no  epidemic  in  the  trilw  during  the  year,  and  as  the  count  agrei^s  ^^ith  that  of  IMOPt,  the  foniuT  esti- 
mates can  not  be  correct;  the  agent's  report  for  the  year  offers  no  explanation. 

/No  accurate  census  of  the  whole  tril)e  available.  At  the  Colorado  River  agency  the  Mohave  num- 
bered 640  in  1890.  062  in  1900,  649  in  1901,  523  in  1902,  510  in  190),  508  in  1905,  and  494  in  19(M>.  Xo  expla- 
nation of  the  gradual  loss  is  given,  and  but  limited  data  are  available  concerning  other  portions  of 
the  tribe  (Fort  Mohave,  Nee<ilesi.    The  1904  count  at  Fort  Mohave  shows  H92  in<lividuals;  that  in 

1905,  856;  that  In  1906.  829.    The  total  population  of  the  trll)«»  for  1904  includes  22S,  and  that  foi 

1906,  520  Mohave,  or  Yavapai,  known  as  '*  Mohave  Apach«»." 
9  Approximate. 

*None;  removed. 

i  The  1905  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  gives  also  «iO  "  Yuma  in  Arizona."  i)robably 
the  "  Yuma  Apache."    The  1906  report  gives  27  "  Yuma  Apache  "  at  Camp  McDowell. 

/  Kindly  furnished,  as  "the  latest  official  numliers"  in  Xovemlwr,  1904,  by  Dr.  Antonio  IVnafiel, 
the  general  director  of  Mexican  statistics. 

*  For  literature  on  eariier  estimates  of  the  numl>ers  of  opata.  Yaqui,  and  Mayo  ^M'e  author'.s  Notes 
on  the  Indians  of  Sonora,  Mexico,  American  Anthropologist,  n.  s.,  vi,  no.  1,  Jan-Mar.,  1904. 
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Popnlation — Continued 
H.  MEXICAN  TRIBES  VISITED-Continuea 


Tribe. 

I^itcst 
omciiil 
data. 

Kstiiiiatcs. 

XII. 

Mayo 

17.172 

About  2(),(XK). 

XIII. 

Tttrahumare 

19.778 

XIV. 

Tepchuane: 

Chihuahua 

Duraiigo 

4.il 
3. '221 

Ixortln'm  .111(1  soul  horn  includrd,  :i,CH)i)  to  4.()()0. 

XV. 

TeptKiano 

;i(K)to4()0. 

XVI. 

Huichol 

3,,slH 

3.()0()  to  3..'-)(K). 

XVII. 

Cora 

3.  187 

3.(K)0. 

XV^III 

Nahua 

St'Vf  ral  thousand"   clos**  I'stiiiuit**.  y^tv  «iillU'uIt 

XIX. 

Tarasco 

41.012 

XX. 

Otoini: 

Hidalgo 

93. 281 

Mexico 

.>5,2r,l 

^XXI. 

Mazahuu 

4.'»,  797 

2«).5«i<i 

*X1I. 

Tlahuiitw  (.VzU'o: 

Mon'loM  . .. 

No  longor  pxist  as  tribal  entity;  uccurato  count 

impossible 

The  proportion  of  inixe(I-l)loocls  differs  in  the  various  trib(»s.  It  is 
msignificant  in  most  of  the  northern  tribes  and  in  those  of  the  Sierras, 
quite  small  in  some  of  the  Rio  Grande  pueblos  (for  example,  Santo 
Domingo)  and  among  the  Yaqui  and  Mayo,  and  moderate  among  the 
Opata,  Nahua,  and  Otomi.  But  even  among  the  latter  there  is  no 
dearth  of  pure-blood  individuals  and  even  ^vhole  families.  It  was 
full-bloods  alone  who  received  attention.  The  recognition  of  mixed- 
bloods  is  not  generally  difficult  after  proper  experience  has  been 
acquired, 

IV.  SUBDIVISIONS  OF  THE  TRIBP:S« 

Their  Location  and  Physical  Types 

The  Southern  Ute,  or,  as  they  call  themselves,  Nu-chi-uh  or 
No-o-che,  comprise  the  bands  known  as  Capotes  C'  mountain  people^'), 
Moache  (''plains  people''),  and  Wiminuche  (''poor  people").  All 
these  live  in  southern  Colorado,  in  the  semiarid  region  about  Ute 
mountain.  Mesa  Verde,  and  the  Fort  Lewis  school,  and  in  the  shallow, 
now  well-watered,  valleys  about  the  agency  at  Ignacio.  The  Wimi- 
nuche, the  strongest  of  the  three  bands  ((\stimated  to  number  500  in 
1899),  occupy  the  countr^^  about  the  Xavaho  Springs  subagency 
(around  Ute  mountain  and  a  j)art  of  Mesa  Verde)  and  the  Fort  Ijcavis 
school,  and  have  until  recently  retained  their  primitive  habits  and 
customs.  The  other  two  bands  live  near  Ignacio  and  are  somewhat 
more  civilized. 


a  For  further  details  consult  Handl>oolc  of  American    Indians.  Bulletin  SO,  Bureau  of  American 
Ethnology. 
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The  people  generally  known  as  Apache,  but  who  call  themselves 
N^dCj  are  to-day  confined  to  three  reservations  in  the  Southwest.  Of 
these  the  largest  is  in  southern  Arizona,  and  its  two  divisions  are 
knowTi  as  the  White  Mountain  and  the  San  Carlos  Indian  reserves; 
the  second  is  the  Mescalero  reservation,  lying  largely  in  the  Sierra 
Blanca  of  southeastern  New  Mexico;  and  the  third  is  the  Jicarilla 
reservation,  situated  in  northwestern  New  Mexico.  Besides  these 
there  are  98  Chiricahua  prisoners  of  war  at  Fort  Sill  and  a  band  of 
155  so-called  Kiowa  Apache  under  the  Kiowa  agency,  Oklahoma; 
a  small  free  band  of  Chiricahua  are  believed  still  to  be  in  the  moun- 
tains of  northern  Chihuahua.  The  Apache  segregated  on  the  White 
Mountain  and  the  San  Carlos  reserves,  in  Arizona,  include  the  tribes 
known  as  Tontos,  Pinalefios,  Mimbreiios,  Coyoteros,  and  Gilefios, 
together  with  settled  Chiricahua  and  remnants  of  tribes  or  bands  for- 
merly known  to  the  whites  imder  still  other  appellations.  It  is 
doubtful  if  these  divisions  were  at  any  time  separate  tribes  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  term ;  more  likely  they  were  bands  living  more  or 
less  apart  and  w^ere  given  the  above-mentioned  names  by  the  Mexicans.** 

Besides  the  foregoing  subdivisions  of  the  Apache  there  are  found  in 
the  Southwest  two  other  Athapascan  tribes,  the  Navaho  in  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona,  and  the  Lipan  until  1904  around  Piedras  Negras 
and  the  Santa  Rosa  mountains  near  the  Mexican  boundarj^  in  Chi- 
huahua, but  now  removed  to  the  Mescalero  reservation  in  New  Mex- 
ico. The  Lipan,  reduced  to  about  30  individuals,  are  a  true  branch 
of  the  Apache.  The  Navaho,  notwithstanding  the  practical  unity  of 
language  and  doubtless  some  Apache  mixture,  are  much  more  closely 
related  both  physically  and  ethnically  to  the  Pueblos. 

There  are  also  two  small  tribes  in  northern  Arizona  who  speak  the 
Yuman  language,  but  physically  approximate  very  closely  the  tnie 
Apache,  namely,  the  Walapai  (in  their  own  language  E-'pa)  and  the 
Havasupai.  Small  bands  in  Arizona  known  as  the  Mohave  Apache  or 
Yavapai,  and  the  Yuma  Apache,  both  now  located  mainly  at  the 
old  Camp  McDow^ell,  are  very  nearly  pure  contigents  respectively  of 
the  Mohave  and  the  Yuma.  Until  recently  they  lived  on  the  San 
Carlos  reservation,  but  held  aloof  from  the  Apache  and  acquired 
neither  their  blood  nor  their  language. 

The  Apache  group  is  one  of  great  interest  in  that  it  presents  a 
clearly  defined  physical  type,  radically  different  from  that  of  most  of 
its  present  neighbors,  as  well  as  from  that  of  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  the  same  territory.  Examination  of  the  living,  as  well  as  of  tlie 
skeletal  remains,  shows  remarkable  homogeneity,  notwithstan(lin<r  a 
slight  Mexican  admixture  through  fonner  captives.     The  Jicarillas 

o  The  names  of  those  bands,  and  the  localities  which  they  occupied,  have  l)oen  suinnuiri/cd  by  Ran- 
croft,  Native  liaces.  i,  473  et  seq.  For  other  bands  sec  the  author's  Notes  on  San  Curios  Aiiache, 
American  Anthropologist,  n.  &,,  vii,  no.  3,  July-Sept.,  1905,  480. 
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alone  seem  to  have  mingled  to  a  somewhat  greater  extent  with  other 
tribes.  They  intermarried  in  quite  recent  times  with  some  of  th^ 
inhabitants  of  Taos  pueblo  and  wdth  the  Ute,  but  the  majority 
still  distinctly  show  Apache  type.  The  Walapai  and  the  Havasupai 
seem  to  be  almost  entirely  free  from  foreign  mixture. 

The  Havasupai,  popularly  known  also  as  Supai  and  as  Coconino, 
live  most  of  the  year  in  the  deep,  narrow  Cataract  canyon  through 
which  flows  a  tributary  of  the  Colorado;  but  on  the  approach  of 
winter  they  move  to  the  surrounding  mesas,  where  they  construct 
dw^ellings  of  primitive  form  and  devote  themselves  to  hunting. 

The  Navaho,  calling  themselves  Di-nlj  are  an  independent,  self- 
supporting  tribe  who  live  on  and  considerably  beyond  the  borders  of 
a  great  semiarid  reservation  extenduig  over  parts  of  Colorado,  Utah, 
New  Mexico,  and  Arizona.  With  the  exception  of  the  much-mixed 
Cherokee,  this  is  the  largest  tribe  in  the  United  States,  and  in  every 
way  one  of  the  most  promising.  The  writer  visited  this  people  in  all 
parts  of  their  domain.  Notwithstanding  their  mixed  Indian  origin, 
the  Navaho  possess  a  characteristic  physiognomy,  a  great  degree  of 
uniformity  in  physical  features,  and  practically  the  same  habits 
throughout  their  extensive  territory. 

Through  the  writing  of  Fewkes,  Stephen,  Mindeleff,  Owens,  Voth, 
Hough,  and  others,  the  Hopi  are  among  the  best  known  of  the 
indigenous  peoples  of  southwestern  United  States.  The  tribe  lives 
in  seven  villages,  of  which  five  are  ver>"  old  and  two  (Sichomovi  and 
Hano)  are  historic;  with  the  exception  of  Oraibi  none  of  the  villages 
occupies  its  prehistoric  site.  Hano  was  settled  about-  the  3'ear 
1710  by  Tewa  people  from  near  the  Rio  Grande,  and  its  people  al- 
though only  partialh'  assimilated  with  the  Hopi  are  ofTicially  classed 
with  the  latter.  These  seven  pueblos  are  situated  on  three  high 
neighboring  mesas,  nearly  7,000  feet  above  the  sea  level,  in  the  sandy, 
dry,  arid  region  of  northeastern  Arizona.  The  Hopi  are  a  poor 
sedentary  people,  subsisting  almost  entirely  by  agriculture;  and 
in  their  physical  characters  they  closely  resemble  the  Zufii." 

The  Zuni,  or,  as  the}^  call  themselves,  Shiwi  or  Ashivny  are  a  large 
southern  branch  of  the  Pueblos.  These  Indians,  well  known  through 
the  studies  of  Cushing,  Mrs.  Stevenson,  and  others,  occupy  a  reserva- 
tion situated  a  little  more  than  30  miles  south  of  Gallup,  New  Mexico. 
They  live  in  one  large  old  village  (called  by  them  Shiwinakwin), 
built  in  an  extensive  plain  traversed  by  a  small  stream — the  Zuili 
river.  They  occupy  also,  in  outlying  fertile  valleys,  the  villages  of 
Ojo  Caliente,  Nutria,  and  Pescado,  where  but  few  live  permanently, 
but  to  which  numerous  families  move  during  each  farming  season. 


a  For  ah  account  of  recent  disturbances  affecting  Oraibl  and  resulting  in  the  estitblishinunt  of  an 
additional  settlement,  see  Report  of  Commiasvmer  of  Indian  Affans  lor  1906  and  especially  Report 
lor  1907. 
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The  Papago  (in  their  language  O-o-tam  or  Pa-porve  O-o-tam) 
occupy  more  than  20  small  villages  ^  along  the  frontier  of  Arizona 
and  Sonora.  The  largest  of  these  settlements  is  San  Xavier,  south 
of  Tucson.  More  or  less  isolated  rancherias  extend  southward  to 
near  the  Rio  de  Altar,  in  Sonora.  A  small  separate  body  of  Papago 
are  settled  west  of  Torres,  a  station  on  the  Sonora  railway  a  short 
distance  south  of  Hermosillo.  The  tribe  has  a  slight  Spanish  admix- 
ture, but  preserves  to  a  great  extent  its  independence  and  many 
primitive  habits.  Being  closely  related  in  language  to  the  Pima, 
the  Papago  were  supposed  to  be  physically  identical  with  them,  but 
such  is  not  the  case,  although  there  is  considerable  blood  relationship 
between  the  two  tribes,  due  to  intermarriage. 

The  Pima  know  themselves  as  AJc-Jcv-nai'tam-o-tam  C  river  peo- 
ple'', referring  to  the  Gila,  their  principal  stream).  They  have  inter- 
married with  the  Papago  and  to  a  slight  extent  with  the  Maricopa 
also.  The  Pima  are  a  very  interesting  tribe  physically,  being  closely 
related  in  this  respect  to  the  ancient  people  of  southern  Utah  in  the 
north,  the  Tarahumare  in  the  south,  and  the  great  rac«  of  American, 
dolichoc^phals  in  general. 

The  Pimas  Bajos,  or  Nevome,  still  live  along  a  part  of  the  upper 
Rio  Yaqui,  as  well  as  in  certain  localities  about  Ures  (e.  g.,  Pueblo 
Viejo),  and  a  few  of  this  tribe  are  found  in  the  district  of  Magdalena, 
in  Sonora. 

The  Mohave  know  themselves  as  Mk-hd-ve  (pronounced  by  some 
mak-ha-ve,  a-mak-ha-ve,  a-mok-ha-ve),  and  are  separated  into  two 
groups.  One  of  these  is  on  the  Colorado  River  reservation,  the  other 
and  larger  about  Needles  and  Fort  Mohave.  A  closely  related  tribe, 
formerly  known  as  Yavapai,  but  now  officially  called  Mohave  Apache, 
are  settled  on  the  Verde  and  at  old  Camp  McDowell.  The  Mohave, 
who  are  of  almost  pure  blood,  are  physically  related  to  the  Yuma 
and  some  of  the  Pueblos,  as  well  as  to  the  Mission  Indians  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  Yuma  (who  call  themselves  Ku'tsa-ni)  number  more  than  800, 
divided  into  three  bands.  One  of  these,  numbering  fewer  than  30 
individuals,  is  at  Camp  McDowell;  another,  of  about  50  persons,  is 
settled  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Colorado  near  the  boundary 
line;  and  the  third,  the  main  body  of  the  tribe,  live  in  the  low,  allu- 
vial, hot  region  alonjij  the  western  bank  of  the  lower  Colorado,  mainly 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  school  at  Fort  Yuma,  California.  While 
closely  allied  physically  to  the  Mohave,  many  exhibit  characteristics 
of  physiognomy  which  remind  the  observer  of  the  Navaho. 

The  remnants  of  the  Opata  are  found  principally  along  the  San 
Miguel  river,  in  Sonora,  but  they  are  met  with  also  at  many  points 

a  See  the  Map  of  Papago  Indian  towns  »>>•  (\  W.  Woo«l.  facing  p.  142,  Roport  on  Indians.  FUventh 
CeiuiM,  1890,  Washington,  1894. 
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farther  west,  in  their  ancient  territory.      This  people  is  disappearing 
through  voluntary  amalgamation  with  the  Mexicans.  ^ 

The  still  numerous  Yaqui  remained  centered  along  the  lower  Rio 
Yaqui  until  a  comparatively  recent  date,  but  they  are  now  scattered 
over  the  larger  part  of  southern  Sonora.  Plwsically  the  tribe  is 
related  to  the  Pima,  but  it  contains  some  Mayo  and  other  admixture. 

The  Mayo,  the  largest  tribe  of  Sonora,  occupy  practically  the  same 
region  as  they  did  in  the  sixteenth  century — the  lower  part  of  the 
Mayo  valley  and  much  of  ancient  Ostimuri. 

.  The  Tarahmnare  are  a  populous  tribe  of  Chihuahua,  and  are  still 
in  a  primitive  condition.  They  live  in  the  barrancas  and  lower  lands 
of  a  very  rugged  country  situated  largely  in  the  wSierra  Madre. 
Numerous  families  inhabit  caves  during  at  least  a  portion  of  the 
year. 

The  Tepehuane,^or,  as  they  call  themselves  O-o-daDty  the  tradi- 
tional invaders  who  formerly  ranged  over  the  territory  from  southern 
Chihuahua  through  Durango  to  Jalisco  and  Tepic,  now  consist  of 
two  moderately  large  groups  of  about  equal  size,  one  in  the  extreme 
north  and  the  other  in  the  extreme  south  of  their  former  territory. 
Tiie  northern  group,  of  which  but  little  was  seen,  is  concentrated 
mainly  in  the  district  of  Guadalupe  y  Calvo,  but  scattered  famiUes 
are  foimd  in  the  mountainous  coulftry  along  the  Rio  Colorado  and 
thence  southeastward  as  far  as  the  dependencies  of  Santiago  de 
Papasquiaro.  The  center  of  the  southern  Tepehuane  domain  is  the 
rough,  elevated,  healthful  region  in  southern  Durango,  southwest  of 
Mezquital,  about  the  tributaries  of  the  river  of  the  same  name.  The 
principal  settlement  in  this  district  is  Huktir,  or,'  as  it  is  more  com- 
monly known,  Santa  Maria  de  Ocotan.^ 

The  Tepecano,  a  small  but  interesting  tribe,  probably  a  branch  of 
the  Tepehuane,  live  at  and  about  Askeltan,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Rio  de  Bolanos.  A  small  contingent  of  the  tribe  within  recent  times 
has  settled  farther  south,  near  the  Rio  Santiago/ 
'  The  Huichol  occupy  the  rugged  sierra  in  the  state  of  Jalisco, 
between  the  country  of  the  Tepecano  and  that  of  the  Cora.  They 
live  mostly  in  scattered  rancherias,  but  in  winter  and  during  cere- 
monies they  assemble  at  a  number  of  villages,  the  principal  of  which 
are  Santa  Catarina,  San  Andres,  and  San  Sel)astian. 

The  Cora  f.re  scattered  from  the  northern  part  of  the  territory  of 
Tepic  to  neai  the  Rio  Santiago,  mostly  west  of  the  Rio  Jesus  Maria. 

«  For  details  concerning  tlie  Sonora  tribes,  hoc  the  wrltfr's  Notes  on  the  Indians  of  Sonora,  Mexico, 
American  Anthropologigt,  n.  s.,  vi,  no.  1.  Jan  -Mar.,  HK)4. 

mother  southern  Tepehuane  villages  are  Joconostla,  Calendaria.  Tenioaya.  Tencraca,  Tascaringa, 
San  Francisco,  cr  Koshweglira,  and  San  Francisco  de  las  Lajas.  In  addition.  ::;)me  Tepehuane  are 
settled  with  Indians  speal:ing  the  Nahua  and  some  whites  in  Pueblo  Viejo  I'ueblo  X.ievo,  and  Mil- 
pillas  Grande,  with  Milpillas  Chico,  in  Tepic. 

eFor  more  detvils  soe  the  writer's  Chlchinu«s,  etc.,  American  Anthropologist,  n.  ^:  .  v,  no.  3,  .July- 
September,  1903. 
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Like  the  Huichol,  most  of  the  tribe  live  during  a  large  part  of  the 
year  in  isolated  rancherias.  After  a  harvest  is  completed,  and  during 
fiestas  at  other  times  in  the  year,  the  families  congregate  in  villages, 
the  chief  of  which  are  lauchke,  or  Nayar,  on  the  famous  Mesa  de 
Tonate,  Chusite,  or  Jesus  Maria,  on  a  portion  of  the  western  border  of 
the  river  of  the  same  name,  and  Kwaimaluse,  or  Santa  Teresa,  on  the 
highland  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  Cora  country.  Lesser  vil- 
lages are  Washihap,  or  Dolores,  Wainamota,  Wazamota  (formerly 
Tepehuane,  at  present  probably  a  mixed  population),  Kwarata,  or 
San  Francisco,  and  Diskatan.  The  people  are  physically  allied  to 
the  Huichol,  Tepecano,  Tepehuane,  the  Meccos,  Mayo,  Opata,  a 
Papago  element,  and  the  Yuma-Mohave. 

The  Tarasco,  who  live  in  Michoacan,  are  a  large  tribe,  in  many  lo- 
calities still  of  pure  blood,  in  others  mixed.  Their  principal  settlements 
lie  south  and  east  of  Zamora  and  around  Lake  Pat^uaro.  The  writer's 
investigations  were  conducted  mainly  in  the  large  village  of  Tarequato. 
Physically  the  Tarasco  are  closely  alUed  to  the  Tarahiunare  in  the 
north,  and  to  the  Aztec  and  Otomi  peoples  in  the  south. 

The  Otomi  are  a  very  large  tribe,  but  although  still  occupying  a 
nearly  continuous  territory,  have  long  since  ceased  to  form  a  unit. 
Many  of  the  Otomi  are  still  full-bloods  and  speak  their  own  language, 
but  political  cohesion  extends  onl^  a  short  distance  beyond  the  villages. 
In  numerous  localities  there  is  considerable  mixture  with  Mexicans. 
The  general  social  status  of  the  people,  especially  where  mixture  pre^ 
vails,  is  of  the  lowest.  The  Otomi  are  settled  in  the  somewhat  moun- 
tainous region  extending  northeast,  north,  and  northwest  to  west 
from  the  City  of  Mexico,  over  part  of  the  Federal  District,  and  parts 
of  the  states  of  Puebla,"  Hidalgo,''  Queretaro,*^  and  Mexico, **  a  region 
covering  approximately  10,000  square  miles. ^  In  the  state  of  Mexico 
the  Otomi  live  in  close  proximity  to  the  distantly  related  Mazahua, 
but  the  two  tribes  mingle  but  little. 

The  Mazahua,  a  smaller  but  generally  better  preserved  tribe  than 
the  Otomi,  live  chiefly  in  a  number  of  villages^  in  the  district  of 
Ixtlahuaca,  state  of  Mexico.  According  to  all  that  could  be' learned 
of  this  people,  through  both  inquiry  and  anthropometric  examina- 
tion, the  Mazahua  are  distinct  from  the  Otomi,  although  both  show 
blood  relationship  due  to  intermixture.  They  are  more  closely  related 
to  the  Tarasco. 


o  Along  the  northern  boundary  to  Iwyond  I'ahuallan. 

ft  Especially  in  the  districts  of  Fajayucan.  Ixmiquilpan,  Octopan,  Tula  and  others. 

c  District  of  San  Juan  del  Rio. 

tf  Districts  from  Lerma  to  San  Felipe  (along  the  Mexican  National  railway),  and  northward. 

t  The  greater  portion  of  this,  however,  l)elong8  to  the  whites. 

/San  Bartolo.  San  Pedro  de  los  BnAos,  Sim  Junn  d<'  los  .Tares,  San  Fmnciseo,  Santiago  Ciiisilapa  (or 
Xilapa).  Los  Reyes,  Xocotitla.  San  Antonio.  Santo  Domingo,  Concepcion  de  los  Hafios,  Totonilco, 
Tlacomulco,  San  Lorenzo,  Santa  Cniz,  and  others. 
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The  Tlahuiltec,  a  branch  of  the  Aztec,"  live  in  villages  in  the 
state  of  Morelos.**  Cuautepec,  a  large  village  east  of  Cuernavaca, 
is  entirely  occupied  by  them,  a  large  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
being  full-bloods.  Tetelcingo,  another  large  settlement,  containing 
1,500  to  2,000  inhabitants,  lies  2  leagues  north  of  the  city  of  Coautla. 

The  physical  relations  of  the  tribes  examined,  which,  however, 
should  not  be  understood  as  indicating  tribal  identity,  are,  briefly, 
as  follow^s,  the  differences  between  I  and  IP  being  loss  than  those 
between  either  of  these  and  III: 


I. 

II. 

III. 

Apache  (all  branches). 

Maricopa. 

Pima. 

Lipan. 

Mohave. 

rapago. 

Walapai. 

Yuma. 

l't«'.  and  Paiute, 

Haytisupai. 

Navaho. 

Some  of  the  Pueblos. 

Western    and 

some 

of   eastern    Viwh- 

Taruhumare. 

los. 

Ya'jui. 

Opata. 

• 

Tarasco. 

Mayo. 

Ma/.ahua. 

Tcpehuane. 

. 

Aztec. 

Cora. 

Otomi. 

Tepetrano. 

Hulchol. 

"Meccos." 

Nahua  (Jalisco) 

All  these  people  live  under  conditions  and  have  habits  which 
differ  more  or  less  from  those  of  the  whites,  and  which  are  capable 
of  influencing  their  normal  physiological  functions  as  well  as  their 
health.     The  following  chapters  touch  upon  the  chief  of  these  factors. 


V.  PERSONAL  ENVIRONMENT 
Clothing 

Clothing  is  of  considerable  hygienic  importance  in  the  life  of  the 
Indian,  particularly  in  southwestern  United  States,  where  he  must 
adopt,  in  place  of  his  simple  native  garments,  the  shoes,  hat,  under- 
clothing, and  outer  apparel  of  the  whites.  In  Mexico  the  change 
is  far  more  gradual  and  less  radical. 

The  Indians  not  affected,  or  affected  but  little,  by  the  influence 
of  whites  usually  dress  rather  scantily  at  all  seasons.  Among  the 
more  primitive  tribes  the  men  wear  regularly  sandals  or  moc- 
casins, breechcloth,  and   belt,  and  during  the  cooler  parts  of   the 


a  See  Francisco  P.  Reyes's  Manualito  de  la  Geograffa  del  Estado  L.  y  S.  de  Morelos.  Mexico,  1890. 
*  There  are  no  definite  boundaries  to  the  tribe.    The  people  blend  on  all  sides  with  other  Indians  and 
with  mixed-bloods. 
c  Particularly  with  regard  to  group  I  and  the  Maricopa. 
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day  have  about  them  a  light  blanket;  they  wear  less  regularly 
simple  trousers  and  shirt,  pouches  suspended  from  the  belt  or  from 
the  shoulder,  and  a  palm  hat  (pi.  i).  When  it  is  warm  the  older 
men  especially  like  to  dispense  with  everything  except  the  breech- 
cloth,  the  young  men  doing  the  same  only  in  races  and  certaiii 
dances.  On  the  road  the  light  trousers  are  rolled  up  as  high  as 
possible,  leaving  the  limbs  bare  (pi.  i).  The  women  generally  wear 
a  single  skirt,  with  a  shirt  or  blouse,  or  a  single  body  garment  taking 
place  of  both,  and  a  belt.  Indoors  the  covering  of'  the  upper  part 
of  the  body  is  often  removed.  They  do  not  always  possess  a  blanket, 
and  go  mostly  with  head  and  feet  bare.  Children  up  to  1  year  of 
age  are  usually  kept,  well  swathed,  in  the  baby  carriers;  from  1  to 
5  or  6  years  they  are  often  left,  except  when  it  is  (juite  cold,  entirely 
naked,  or  they  run  about  clad  in  a  shirt  only;  later  on  they  are 
dressed  like  adults. 

One  can  observe  all  stages  of  approach  from  the  simple  native  dress 
to  the  regular  attire  of  civilized  people.  The  change  is  most  appar- 
ent In  the  tribes  of  the  United  States.  The  native  woolens  and  skins 
give  way  first  to  trade  cottons  and  then  to  the  usual  clothing  of 
the  whites.  Shoes  take  the  place  of  sandals,  warmer  felt  hats  are 
substituted  for  those  of  palm,  the  Mexican  Indian  women  become 
accustomed  to  the  rebozo,  which  covers  the  head  and  shoulders,  and 
overcoats  supplant  blankets.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  Indian  soon 
acquires  a  preference  for  clothing  himself  abundantly  and  even  to 
excess. 

The  whole  process  of  change  in  qualitj^  and  quantity  of  clothing 
must  exercise  considerable  influence  on  the  circulation  and  texture, 
as  it  does  on  the  color,  of  the  skin.  It  must  affect  the  resistance  of 
the  bodj^  to  the  elements,  and  it  is  logical  to  suppose  that  before 
the  change  becomes  a  well-established  habit  it  reacts  unfavorably 
on  the  health  of  the  Indian. 

The  subject  of  hair  dressing  and  personal  adornment,  connected 
with  that  of  clothing,  has  more  of  psychologic  anil  ethnologic  than 
of  hygienic  hiterest,  3^et  there  are  minor  exceptions.  The  long, 
artificially  twisted  and  matted  hair  of  the  Yuma,  Maricopa,  Mohave, 
and  of  a  few  Pima  is  of  necessity  more  or  less  unclean  and  conduces 
to  the  presence  of  vermin.^  Among  the  Navaho,  Walapai,  Pima, 
and  others  the  clii,  or  red  paint,  a  mixture  of  red  ocher  and  fat,  is 
often  applied  to  the  cheeks  of  women  and  children  as  a  hygienic 
measure  to  protect  the  skin  against  the  sun  and  dry  winds.     Again, 

«  These  twiats  are  from  time  to  time  cleaned  by  quite  an  original  process.  This  consists  in  working 
Into  the  hair  a  mass  of  the  fine  river  mud.  The  head  is  then  wrapped  with  a  handkerchief  and  the  mud 
allowed  to  dry.  It  may  be  allowed  to  remain  only  overnight  or  be  worn  longer,  afu»r  which  it  is  thor- 
oughly washed  out,  the  hair  Ix'ing  then  dn'ssed  as  b<'fore.  The  sap  of  the  mesquite  may  lie  added  to 
the  mud,  making  the  mixture  not  only  mon»  eilectual  to  kill  the  vermin,  but  also  to  stain  the  hair 
(which  in  some  cases  is  more  or  less  8unl)leached)  a  fine  black,  very  much  like  the  natural  color. 
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the  tattooing,  practised  most  among  the  Mohave,  Yuma,  and  Pima, 
is  imdoubtedly  attended  with  physical  inconveniences  and  dangers 
as  among  the  whites.  Tlahuiltec  women  color  their  hair  with  the 
juice  of  a  plant  known  locall}^  as  shok-il-it.  This  turns  the  ordi- 
narily black  hair  at  first  greenish  and  then  reddish  yellow.  It  is 
difficult  to  judge  of  the  effect  of  this  treatment  on  growth  or  vitality 
of  the  hair,  but  a  head  of  good  hair  among  these  women  is  uncommon. 

Dwellings 

The  character,  degree  of  segregation,  and  especially  the  site  of  a 
dweUing  and  its  cleanliness,  are  all  items  of  nuich  hygienic  importance. 
The  dweUings  of  the  Indians  of  the  region  under  consideration  may  be 
divided  into  permanent  and  temporary  structures.  The  first  include 
dweUings  built  more  or  less  after  the  style  of  those  of  the  neighboring 
whites,  of  the  aggregate  pueblo  structures  (pi.  ii,  6),  and  various  brush, 
reed,  and  earth  dwellings  (pis.  ii  to  xii) ;  the  second  comprise  shelters 
and  brush  structures  of  varying  forms,  and  tipis  or  tents  (pis.  viii, 
IX,  c,  XI,  d). 

All  except  the  modern  Indian  dwellings  possess  certain  points  in 
common.  With  the  exception  of  some  pueblo  dwellings,  the  native 
houses  are  windowless  and  are  provided  with  only  a  small  opening  for 
entrance  and  exit,  which,  when  the  dwelling  is  occupied,  is  usually 
kept  closed  with  a  blanket.  The  only  additional  aperture  is  a  smoke- 
vent  in  the  roof  or  at  the  apex.  Owing  chiefly  to  the  absence  of 
larger  openings  in  the  walls,  the  inside  of  the  dwelling  is  much  dark- 
ened, but  possesses  the  merit  of  being  warmer  in  winter  and  cooler  in 
hot  weather  than  the  outer  air.  Ventilation  is  good  in  onh'  the  less 
substantial  structures,  particularly  those  made  of  brush.  In  the 
earth-covered  hogans  (pis.  ii,  a,  vi,  a),  in  the  hemispherical  Pima  mud 
dwellings,  in  some  of  the  adobe  houses,  and  especially  in  the  pueblo 
communal  rooms  or  kivas,  ventilation  is  poor  even  when  aided  by 
fire.  Over  night,  or  when  a  large  number  of  Indians  congregate  in 
such  a  dwelling,  as  they  often  do  for  social  meetings  or  for  gambling, 
the  air  becomes  foul  and  deleterious  to  health.  The  smoke,  also,  is 
annoying  and  irritates  the  eyes.  Dampness  of  the  dwelhngs,  even  of 
the  more  massive  structures,  is  imknown  during  the  dry  s(»as()n,  but  in 
rainy  weather  humidity  can  not  be  avoided,  and  houses  of  all  kinds 
generally  become  less  comfortable  and  healthful. 

In  the  arrangement  of  Indian  dwellings  two  opposite  tendencies  are 
noticeable,  one  apparently  the  result  of  long-continued  habit,  due  to 
necessity,  the  other  arising  from  social  impulses.  Every  Indian 
family  (with  exceptions  among  the  Pueblos)  builds  its  dwelling  iso- 
lated, yet  at  the  same  time  there  is  an  inclination  toward  congrega- 
tion. The  common  outcome  of  these  opposed  motives  is  a  scattered 
village.     In  a  typical  Indian  village,  the  pueblo  excepted,  the  cluster 
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of  dwellings  belonging  to  each  family  is  sufficiently  isolated  to  be  free 
from  interference  by  its  neighbors  (see  especially  pis.  vii,  xii).  During 
the  f  armmg  season  many  such  viUages  (including  some  of  the  pueblos) 
are  nearly  deserted,  their  inhabitants  having  moved  to  the  widely- 
separated  and  sometimes  remote  ranches.  The  tendency  toward 
isolation  originated,  it  would  seem,  in  conditions  of  Indian  farm- 
ing, due  in  turn  to  the  nature  of  the  country ,**  and  manifested  as 
it  is  even  in  the  villages,  it  constitutes  a  favorable  hygienic  agent  of 
considerable  importance. 

The  favorite  site  for  an  Indian  dwelling  or  village  is  an  elevated 
spot,  convenient  though  not  necessarily  very  near  to  a  perennial 
water  supply  sufficient  for  domestic  purposes.  No  actual  hygienic 
precaution  is  taken  in  the  selection  of  the  site.  The  older  villages 
were  usually  built  with  a  view  to  defense,  while  the  more  modem 
Indian  settlements,  as  well  as  the  ranches,  are  situated  according  to 
convenience  or  necessity.  The  majority  of  the  villages  that  are  situated 
on  high  land  or  on  slopes  are  naturally  salubrious,  but  the  situation  of 
some  of  those  on  low  ground,  as  for  instance  that  of  the  Yuma  (pi.  vn), 
must  contribute  largely  to  the  ill  health  of  the  inhabitants.  With  the 
exception  of  shallow  pits  in  dry  river  beds,  no  wells  are  dug. 

Inside  the  Indian  dwellings  that  have  not  been  influenced  by  civi- 
lized ideas  the  only  furniture  is  an  occasional  box  for  the  more  valu- 
able articles  of  the  household,  and  one  or  two  low  stools.  In  a  Pueblo 
dwelling  or  a  Navaho  hogan,  a  broad  earthen  bench  may  extend  along 
the  wall.  The  ordinary  clothing,  blankets,  and  the  few  utensils  or 
other  articles  which  the  family  possesses,  hang  or  lie  about  wherever  • 
convenient.  In  the  center  or  in  a  corner  of  the  living  room  is  an  open 
or  partially  open  fireplace.  The  rest  of  the  floor  may  be  bare,  but 
more  commonly  it  is  partially  covered  with  a  mat,  blankets,  or  a  sheep- 
skin, serving  both  as  seat  and  bed.  Within  the  dwelling  there  is  no 
provision  for  privacy. 

What  may  be  considered  an  adjunct  to  the  dwelling  among  some  of 
the  tribes  north  of  the  Mexican  line  is  a  small  hut  employed  occiision- 
ally  for  a  sweat  bath.  Good  examples  of  such  huts  may  be  seen 
among  the  Navaho.     Usually,  however,  they  are  built  when  needed. 

Except  among  the  degraded,  the  old,  or  where  the  woman  is  indo- 
lent, the  dwelling  and  its  near  surroundings  are  generally  kept  in 
f  airlj^  good  order  and  reasonably  clean.  During  the  day  there  is  a  free- 
dom from  bad  odors  in  and  about  the  dwelling.  Some  of  the  bnish 
houses  are  pleasantly  fragrant.  The  Ho  pi  and  the  Zuiii  have  the 
habit  of  storing  urine,  to  be  used  as  a  mordant,  in  jars  near  their 
habitations,  and  the  decomposing  contents  of  these  receptacles,  par- 
ticularly when  overflowing  during  a  rain,  produce  ofl^ensive  odors. 

oin  the  more  mountainoua  and  arid  parts  of  the  region  lands  available  for  (urniiiig  arc  very  sel- 
dom found  in  large  continuous  areas. 
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Personal  necessities  are  everywhere  attended  to  in  any  convenient 
place,  such  as  the  yard,  the  rear  of  the  dwelling,  and  even;  as  among 
the  Hopi  and  the  Zufii,  in  the  streets  of  the  villages.  No  such  thing 
as  a  closet,  a  cesspool,  or  a  sewer  is  known.  Here  the  dry  air  and  the 
wand  and  rain  perform  a  great  service  for  the  Indian.  House  refuse  is 
deposited  in  heaps  at  a  convenient  distance  from  the  dwellings. 

Among  all  but  the  more  civilized  tribes,  blankets  and  clothing  are 
very  seldom  washed.  Many  of  the  Indians  have  no  spare  clothing 
for  use  while  one  set  is  being  cleansed.  Except  among  the  lowest 
classes  of  Indians  a  struggle  against  vermin  is  carried  on  to  about  the 
same  extent  and  with  about  as  much  success  as  among  their  white 
neighbors  of  the  lower  classes. 

Household  animals  comprise  frequently  several  dogs,  occasionally 
a  cat,  and  more  often  chickens.  Other  useful  or  pet  animals  and 
birds  are  scarce.  The  dogs,  from  nearly  constant  hunger,  are  efficient 
scavengers.  Horses,  cows,  and  sheep,  if  there  are  any,  generally  run 
at  large,  consequently  no  manure  is  present,  in  which  insects,  par- 
ticularly flies,  w^ould  othersvise  breed  near  the  houses. 

Occupations 

A  prime  factor  in  the  physical  welfare  of  individuals  as  well  as  of 
groups  of  people  is  found  in  the  prevalent  occupations.  The  pursuits 
of  the  Indians  in  the  Southwest  and  in  northern  Mexico,  excepting 
those  of  the  Yaqui  and  perhaps  the  Otomi,  do  not  vary  greatly. 
Agriculture,  though  in  places  restricted,  is  still  the  most  important 
industry.  **  On  account  of  the  diminished  supply  of  game,  hunting 
(except  among  a  few  of  the  mountain  tribes,  as  the  Tarahumare, 
Huichol,  and  Cora)  is  of  secondary  importance;  but  fishing,  car- 
ried on  by  interesting  primitive  methods,  is  more  general  (except 
among  the  Apache,  Navaho,  and  Pueblos,  who  eat  no  fish),  and  on 
the  w^hole  yields  greater  returns.  Native  manufactures  comprise 
the  weaving  of  blankets,  shirts,  sashes,  pouches,  and  hatbands,  made 
mostly,  though  not  entirely,  by  the  women;  hat  making,  chiefly  the 
work  of  men,  but  occasionally,  as  among  the  Yaqui,  of  women; 
basket  making,  developed  to  the  highest  degree  among  the  Pima, 
Hopi,  Havasupai,  Apache,  and  Walapai,  entirely  the  work  of  women, 
and  the  making  of  pottery,  which  has  reached  a  high  state  of 
development. among  most  of  the  Pueblos  in  the  north,  almost  wholly 
the  work  of  women.  In  the  south,  as  among  the  Otomi,  pottery  for 
sale  is  made  largely  by  the  men.  Farm  work  is  performed  mainly 
by  the  men,  although  the  women  lend  their  aid.^     The  care  of  children, 

a  In  many  localities  throughout  the  region  under  consideration  the  most  desirable  lands  at  presc'nt  a  re 
owned  and  occupied,  or  exploited,  by  the  whites,  but  the  actual  work  is  still  pcrforiiicd  by  Indians, 
who  are  hired  by  the  ownen. 

b  They  may  even  help  to  pull  a  primitive  plow,  as  the  writer  has  seen  among  the  White  Mountain 
Apache,  but  they  do  this  of  their  own  free  will  and  to  no  excess. 

3452— Boll.  34—08 2 
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water  and  burden  carrying,  washing,  cleaning,  preparation  of  food 
(particularly  the  laborious  com  grinding),  dressing  of  skins,  as  well 
as,  curiously  enough,  the  constructiqn  and  repair  of  dwellings,  even  of 
the  stone  houses  in  the  pueblos,  are  chiefly  the  function  of  the  women. 
In  the  heavier  work  in  house  building  the  men  assist. 

All  the  Indians,  where  opportunity  offers,  keep  a  few  cattle,  horses, 
mules,  burros,  and  sheep.  The  largest  numbers  of  both  horses  and 
sheep  are  owned  by  the  Navaho.  Pigs  are  commonly  disliked  and 
are  seldom  seen.     Beside  chickens,  a  few  turkeys  are  raised. 

A  few  details  with  regard  to  Indian  occupations  may  not  be  devoid 
of  interest.  Among  the  Southern  Ute,  originally  a  tribe  of  himters, 
even  with  Government  aid  agricultiu*e  still  receives  but  little  atten- 
tion. In  consequence  of  this  and  of  the  decrease  in  the  game  supply, 
a  portion  of  the  people  depend  on  Government  rations.  In  1902-3 
these  rations  aggregated  25  per  cent  of  the  people's  subsistence. 

Since  their  segregation  on  reservations,  the  Apache  have  taken 
very  kindly  to  agriculture.  On  the  Fort  Apache  reservation  the 
writer  has  seen  men  plowing,  with  garlands  of  leaves  on  their  heads. 

The  Navaho  are  partly  agriculturists,  partly  shepherds,  but  wher- 
ever an  opportunity  occurs  they  show  good  trading  abilities  and  are 
readily  adapting  themselves  to  all  work  and  handicrafts  of  the  white 
man.  The  sheep  are  tended  mostly  by  girls  or  women;  the  horses 
graze  in  definite  places  and  are  looked  after  mostly  but  not  exclu- 
sively by  the  men. 

The  Pueblos  in  general  are  typical  agriculturists  and  the  women 
of  most  of  the  villages  are  good  potters.  The  Papago,  Pima,  and 
Maricopa  are  agricultural  peoples;  the  women,  particularly  among  the 
Papago,  make  much  basketry  as  well  as  pottery.  The  Mohave  and 
the  Yuma,  especially  the  latter,  seem  to  be  somewhat  less  devoted  to 
agriculture  than  the  Pima  or  the  Maricopa;  they  fish  in  the  Colorado; 
they  make  no  basketry  and  but  little  pottery,  but  adapt  themselves 
readily  to  work  among  the  whites.  Numerous  Mohave  women  make 
a  little  money  by  beadwork,  which  they  sell  at  Needles,  while  a  num- 
ber of  the  men  are  employed  in  railroad  work,  and  others  find  profit 
in  boating  on  the  river. 

The  Mexican  Indians  are  chiefly  agriculturists.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Papago  of  Sonora  and  of  some  Pima,  to  whom  may  perhaps 
be  added  the  Yaqui,  none  are  fine  basket  makers  or  potters.  The 
mountam  tribes  still  do  much  hunting  as  well  as  fishing;  the  latter 
occupation  is  followed  to  a  great  extent  also  by  some  of  the  Nahua 
(Chapala),  Tarasco  (Patzquaro),  Yaqui,  and  Mayo.  The  Yaqui  is  a 
jack-of-all-trades  and  the  Otomi  a  beast  of  all  burdens.  Many  of  the 
Otomi  are  employed  by  Mexicans  as  laborers,  especially  in  gathering 
the  juice  of  the  maguey  and  in  the  preparation  of  pulque.     The 
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Mazahua  still  do  much  weaving  and  hat  making.*  The  Tlahuiltec 
cultivate  a  little  land  of  their  own,  but  most  of  the  men  are  em- 
ployed as  laborers  in  the  cane  fields  and  distilleries  of  the  neighbor- 
ing haciendas,  while  many  of  the  women  make  tortillas  and  cany 
them  daily  for  sale  to  Coautla,  more  than  4  miles  distant.  The  occu- 
pation of  the  Opata  and  of  most  of  the  Mayo,  Nahua,  and  Tarasco  is 
practically  confined  to  agriculture. 

As  burden  carriers  the  Otomi  men,  and  even  the  women,  deserve 
special  mention,  for  they  have  no  equals  in  northern  Mexico.  They 
carry  on  their  backs  bulky  and  heavy  loads  for  long  distances.  The 
method  of  carrying  these  burdens  is  always  the  same.  A  strap,  or 
more  often  the  bound  ends  of  their  ayateSy^  passes  around  the  bur- 
den and  over  or  above  the  forehead ;  this  is  usually  the  only  form  of 
attachment.  The  burden  once  lifted,  often  with  difficulty,  the  Otomi 
walks  steadily,  with  even  and  rather  short  steps,  the  trunk  and  head 
bent  forward.  While  walking  he  may  be  weaving  a  hat  strand,  but 
more  often  supports  himself  on  a  short  stick  carried  in  one  hand. 
A  man  will  carry  thus  in  two  days  a  large  load  of  pottery  or  of  som- 
breros from  one  of  the  villages  north  of  Tula  to  the  City  of  Mexico, 
a  journey  of  40  or  more  miles.  His  only  food  on  the  road  is  a  few 
tortillas  or  tortillas  with  beans,  toasted  over  a  fire,  but  he  drinks 
pulque,  if  he  can  obtain  it.  He  sleeps  outdoors  with  one  light  and 
often  ragged  blanket  as  his  sole  protection.  Sometimes  the  wife, 
burdened  but  slightly  less  than  her  husband,  accompanies  the  latter 
on  his  journeys. 

VI.  FOOD 

The  principal  article  of  diet  among  the  Indians  throughout  the 
Southwest  and  Mexico  is  maize,  which  is  eaten  in  the  form  of  bread 
of  various  kinds,  or  as  mush,  or  boiled  entire.  It  is  also  parched 
on  charcoal  and  eaten  thus,  or  is  ground  into  a  fine  meal,  which, 
sweetened,  constitutes  the  nourishing  pinole  of  some  of  the  tribes. 
Wlieat  is  used  in  similar  ways  but  less  extensively.  Next  in  impor- 
tance to  com  and  wheat  in  the  Indian  diet  are  meat  and  fat  and 
beans.  Meat  is  scarce.  Beef  and  mutton  are  generally  preferred 
fresh,  but  are  also  cut  in  thin  strips  and  preserved  by  dr^^ing  in  the 
sun,  constituting  the  so-called  '* jerked  meat."  Fresh  meat  is  pre- 
pared chiefly  by  roasting  near  a  fire  on  one  or  more  sticks;  or  it  is 
cooked  with  corn  or  wheat,  and  occasionally  other  vegetables,  in 
a  stew.  Fat  and  marrow  are  more  liked  and  apparently  better 
assimilated  by  Indians  of  all  tribes  than  by  the  whites.  None  of  the 
tribes  visited  eat  under  ordinary  circumstances  raw  or  even  very 

«  An  exhibit  of  the  ixutterial,  including  specimens  of  Indian  worlc,  collected  by  the  writer,  may  be 
seen  in  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History. 
^  A  Hght  but  strong  net  woTen  from  the  fiber  of  a  certain  maguey  (ixtle) . 
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rare  meat,  yet  occasionally  a  portion  of  the  liver,  intestines,  or  some 
other  internal  organ  of  a  freshly  killed  animal  is  consumed  without 
being  cooked."  All  show  a  decided  fondness  for  the  small  intestines  of 
the  larger  animals  killed  for  food.  Sometimes  these  are  not  even  well 
cleaned,  but  are  considered  to  be  ready  for  consumption  after  being 
roasted  on  hot  coals.  At  Navaho  Springs  an  example  of  this  custom  in 
a  repulsive  form  was  witnessed  among  the  Southern  Ute.  The  flesh 
of  goats  and  sheep  is  not  relished  as  much  as  venison  or  beef.  Pork 
is  rarely  eaten,  owing,  perhaps,  to  Indian  beliefs  concerning  swine, 
though  the  writer  has  been  told  a  number  of  times  by  the  natives 
that  they  dislike  the  taste  of  the  meat.  The  flesh  of  horses,  mules, 
and  burros  is  eaten  by  some  of  the  tribes  of  Sonora,  particularly  the 
Yaqui,  and  by  the  San  Carlos  Apache;  mules,  at  least,  are  known 
to  have  been  used  as  food  by  the  Zufii  also.  Dog  flesh  is  eaten  in 
only  a  few  tribes,  and  but  seldom.  Of  wild  animals,  besides  the 
deer  and  tlic  now  rare  mountain  sheep,  the  Indians  eat  the  squirrel, 
the  prairie  dog,  and  particularly  the  fat  field  mouse.  As  to  other 
quadrupeds,  customs  vary  with  the  tribes,  some  eating  animals 
which  others,  from  traditional  or  religious  motives,  tabu,  such  as 
the  skunk,  badger,  and  beaver.  The  Indians  consimie  also  some 
poultry  and  eggs,  and  the  common  game  birds  which  they  hunt  or 
trap.  All  the  Mexic^in  and  the  Colorado  River  Indians  like  fish  and 
crawfish;  but  these,  together  with,  all  other  aquatic  animals,  are 
avoided  by  the  Zuni  and  other  Pueblos,  also  by  the  Apache,  and  the 
Navaho.^ 

Beans  of  many  variotios  arc  a  more  important  article  of  diet,  espe- 
cially to  the  Mexican  Indians,  than  meat.  They  are  much  easier  to 
procure  and  combine  large  nutritive  value  with  palatability.  They 
are  generally  cooked  with  a  little  fat  into  a  sort  of  stew;  this  is  eaten 
with  the  tortilla,  which  serves  as  a  spoon. 

Other  important  articles  of  the  Indian  diet  are  squashes,  melons, 
sugar  cane  in  the  hot  valleys  of  Mexico,  and  wild  and  cultivated  fruit 
of  many  varieties,  as  well  as  pinons  and  other  nuts,  and  some  mush- 
rooms. Potatoes  are  seen  but  seldom.  Chile  is  plentiful  and 
nuich  liked,  espcM'ially  in  Mexico.  Little  native  tomatoes  are  e^ten, 
mostly  as  a  relish.  The  tribes  in  the  Southwest  raise  large  quantities 
of  peaches,  which  they  consume  either  fresh  or  dried.     They  also 

a  AinongthcSiTi.  actonJing  to  MoGeo.  tho  habit  of  eating  raw  flesh  Ih  common.  See  TheSeri  Indiana. 
Strrntftntfi  Atiniinl  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Amrriran  Ethnology. 

^Thc  reason  usually  givrii  for  this  pn'judiee  is  that  surh  animals  "  do  not  taste  good,  '  but  the  real 
cause  nuisl  undoubtedly  b««  sought  in  the  now  largely  forgotten  cosmogonic  and  religious  views  of  theae 
tribes.  Some  of  the  San  Carlos  men  said  the  taste  of  (ish  to  them  was  such  as  to  make  them  vomit; 
they  did  not  like  evc'U  to  think  of  it.  One  of  the  men  gave  a  more  graphic  explanation:  he  said  '*  the 
fish  is  a  very  peculiar  animal,  he  ha,«?  scales  like  a  snake,  wings  like  a  bird,  and  swims  in  water,"  incon- 
gnnties  which  to  the  Apache  mind  suggest  grave  doubts  as  to  its  suitability  for  food.  A  White  Moun- 
tain ApiM'he  said  the  jx'ople  are  afraid  of  i?ating  tish  for  fear  that  they  would  get  sick  and  perhaps  die; 
beavers  are  not  killed  a«d  eaten  Ijecause  then  "  the  rivers  would  dry  up." 
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gather  many  wild  plums,  as  at  Taos,  among  the  Tarahumare,  Cora, 
and  other  tribes.  Among  the  natives  of  northwestern  Mexico  and 
southern  Anzona  the  place  of  the  peach  is  taken  mainly  by  the  very 
digestible  and  nomishing  fig-Uke  pitahaya  and  various  other  fruits  of 
the  cactus.  This  region  produces  also  many  other  wild  fruits,  includ- 
ing berries."  Numerous  fruits  are  used,  crushed  in  water,  as  drinks. 
All  the  Indian  tribes  eat  greens,  bulbs,  and  roots  of  many  varieties. 
The  Mexican  Indians  eat  the  tender  leaves  of  the  cactus;  and  among 
the  tribes  who  still  live  in  a  more  primitive  fasliion  many  kinds  of 
native  seeds  serve  as  food.  The  pod  of  tlic  mosquite,  the  screw  bean, 
and  the  mescal  ^  are  additional  important  articles  of  diet.  Bread  of 
the  mesquite  bean  is  used,  especially  by  the  Mohave  and  the  Yuma, 
and  it  is  found  also  in  several  forms  in  Mexico.  The  acom  is  eaten 
only  sparingly. 

Milk  is  either  disliked  or  is  used  but  little,  and  of  their  own  initiative 
the  Indians  make  neither  cheese  nor  butter.  Coffee,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  come  much  in  vogue  among  the  tribes  of  the  Southwest. 
It  is  used  black  and  sweetened,  and  is  often  drunk  to  excess;  in  course 
of  time  the  *' coffee  habif  will  probably  produce  evil  consequences. 
Often  this  beverage  is  taken  as  a  substitute  for  more  substantial  diet. 
There  is  no  knowledge  of  danger  in  the  use  of  coffee,  which  is  given 
without  stint  to  individuals  of  all  ages,  occasionally  even  to  young 
infants. 

Among  most  of  the  tribes,  particularly  those  not  restricted  to 
reservation  life,  the  quantity  of  food  available  varies  ver}^  much  at 
different  periods  of  the  year.  No  Indian  raises  much,  even  if  good 
land  can  be  had;  consequently  only  in  rare  cases,  as  among  the 
Pueblos,  do  the  natives  have  much  left  to  eat,  or  even  for  seed,  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  After  even  an  ordinar^^  harvest  for  a  time  food  is  every- 
where abundant.  Among  some  of  the  Indians,  particularly  the  Tara- 
humare and  other  Mexican  tribes,  frequent  feasts  are  held  at  this  season, 
at  which  much  of  the  food  supply  is  consumed.  If  the  harvx^st  is  abun- 
dant, the  store  of  com  may  last  until  the  next  crops  are  gathered, 
but,  as  before  stated,  this  is  seldom  the  ca^e.  Consequently  it  hap- 
pens that  in  springtime  the  Indians  not  infrequently  suffer  from  want. 
If  the  season  is  poor  and  the  demand  for  their  labor  by  the  whites 
is  slight,  the  suffering  may  be  severe.  Under  these  conditions  the 
Indians  use  as  food  many  articles  unknown  or  repulsive  to  the  white 
man.  A  peculiar  feature  is  the  universal  and  often  detrimental  eat- 
ing of  unripe  fruit,  especially  unripe  melons.  It  may  be  observed 
in  all  tribes  and  particularly  among  the  young.     Tlu^  mothers  give 

oThe  fruits  are  widely  known  by  the  same  names.  They  mcliido  among  others  platanos,  namnjas, 
ciruelas,  wamuchii,  nancbo,  manzana,  membrillo,  cbirimoya,  wayava,  zapoto,  copalcojole,  tejoooto, 
and  lapulin.    For  references  see  Bibliography. 

ft  Made  probably  from  several  species  (as  yet  uudetennined;  of  agave. 
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such  fruit  freely  to  the  smallest  children,  even  though  other  food  may 
be  plentiful.  ^ 

Tribal  details. — ^There  were  imtil  recently  perhaps  greater  irregu- 
larities in  food  among  the  Southern  Ute,  particularly  the  Wiminuche, 
than  among  any  other  tribes  of  the  Southwest.  For  a  short  time  after 
'  the  distribution  of  the  biweekly  ration  or  after  a  successful  hunt  food  was 
consumed  in  excess ;  then  followed  want  and  often  actual  hunger  xmtil 
the  next  food  supply  became  available.  Until  lately  the  people  were 
averse  to  farming,  and  not  many  vegetables  or  fruits  could  be  gathered 
from  the  siuroimding  semibarren  country,  though  it  affords  some 
edible  roots.  The  conditions  here  outlined  must  have  had,  of  course, 
an  imfavorable  effect  on  the  constitutions  of  these  Indians. 

The  Apache,  though  poor,  are  now  seldom,  and  then  only  to  the 
extent  of  certain  individuals,  reduced  so  that  they  suffer  from  himger. 
Those  of  White  Mountain,  Arizona,  and  those  of  San  Carlos  still  know 
numerous  plants  and  fruits  with  which  they  could  eke  out  an  exist- 
ence in  times  of  necessity  (see  Appendix),  but  which  now,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  they  use  but  little. 

The  San  Carlos  Apache,  one  of  the  tribes  among  whom  the  subject 
of  food  was  given  especial  attention,  depend  chiefly  on  meat  and 
wheat.  From  wheat  flour  and  baking  powder  they  make  large,  thin 
tortillas,  10  to  12  inches  in  diameter,  such  as  are  met  with  in  Sonora. 
These  they  toast  for  a  few  moments  on  a  tin  heated  over  coals  and 
then  eat  them  warm.  Another  bread,  said  to  have  been  in  general 
use  before  wheat  came  into  vogue,  is  made  by  mixing  com  meal  and 
water  and  baking  the  batter.  These  Apache  plant  but  little  com 
and  most  of  it  serves  for  the  preparation  of  tesvino. 

The  meals  in  this  tribe  are  seldom  much  varied  or  very  abun- 
dant. In  numerous  instances  the  people  have  at  midday  simply 
tortillas  and  black  coffee,  sometimes  with  the  addition  of  canned 
fruit  or  jam.  For  a  short  time  subsequent  to  ration  days  (for  the  aged 
only) ,  or  after  the  killing  of  beef,  meat  is  boiled  for  the  midday  and 
evening  meals,  into  a  kind  of  stew.  The  evening  meal  is  usually  the 
most  substantial.  At  the  San  Carlos  school  the  articles  of  diet  most 
preferred  by  the  children  were,  first,  beans;  second,  simp  and  bread; 
third,  meat ;  and,  fourth,  coffee.  None  of  the  children  are  immoderate 
eaters.  As  good  and  well  prepared  as  the  school  diet  is,  however,  the 
homemade  articles  are  always  a  delicacy  to  the  children — much  as  in 
our  asylums. 

The  Mescaleros  live  quite  irregularly  and  are  becoming  more  and 
more  dependent  on  the  grocer.  They  hunt  to  some  extent ;  even  when 
not  in  great  want,  they  eat  occasionally  the  fresh,  sweetish  inner 
bark  of  the  pine.  This  is  pounded  to  a  pulp,  which  is  baked  in  the 
form  of  cakes. 

The  Jicarillas  live  much  as  do  the  Mescaleros;  they  also  use  the 
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inner  bark  of  the  pine  for  food.  They  still  tabu  fish  and  fowl,  but 
no  longer  show  any  objection  to  milk,  or  at  least  not  to  milk  in  con- 
densed form. 

The  Walapai  eat  no  lizards  or  snakes,  nor  do  they  eat  dogs  or 
coyotes,  but  they  like  the  flesh  of  the  badger.  They  eat  also  the  hawk 
but  not  the  eagle.  Field  mice  are  ''good.'*  This  tribe  does  not  eat 
fish,  saying  that  they  smell  bad,  but  there  is,  as  with  the  Apache 
and  some  Pueblos,  a  mythical  background  for  this  peculiarity. 
Regarding  beaver,  the  Walapai  say  they  never  had  any;  should  they 
get  one,  they  thought  it  very  likely  they  would  eat  it.  They  eat  the 
fox  and  even  the  wild  cat,  but  naturally  these  articles  of  diet  are 
scarce.  They  used  to  eat  horse  flesh,  but  do  so  no  more.  Only  a  few 
of  the  Walapai  drink  milk.  They  do  not  care  much  for  mutton  or 
goats'  flesh,  and  have  never  eaten  the  flesh  of  the  burro  or  the  mule. 
They  use  no  tree  bark  for  food.  In  winter  venison  is  an  important 
feature  of  their  diet. 

During  the  writer's  visit  in  the  winter  camp  of  the  Ilavasupai  the  peo- 
ple had  some  fresh  meat  of  deer  and  antelopes.  They  were  well  sup- 
plied with  dried  peaches  and  various  seeds,  which,  after  the  manner  of 
the  Walapai,  they  usually  prepared  and  ate  in  the  form  of  mush. 

The  Navaho,  besides  tabuing  fish,  avoid  eating  bacon.  The  latter 
was  given  them  during  the  captivity  of  a  portion  of  the  tribe  at  the 
Bosque  Redondo,  and  as  many  died  at  that  time  the  bacon  was  sus- 
pected of  being  the  cause. 

The  Hopi  and  the  Zuni  make  a  peculiar  com  bread  (pihi  in  Hopi, 
hewe  in  Zufii)  by  baking  in  a  thin  layer  on  a  hot  stone  a  liquid  dough 
composed  of  well-ground  com  and  water.  They  consume  many 
melons  and  fresh  or  dried  peaches.  At  festivities  they  make  corn- 
meal  tamales.  In  common  with  all  the  other  Indians  of  the  South- 
west, they  have  acquired  the  habit  of  using  flour  and  baking  powder, 
as  well  as  canned  fruit,  and  of  drinking  at  their  meals  considerable 
quantities  of  weak,  sweetened,  warm,  black  coffee.  They  also  hunt 
rabbits  for  food.     Meat  in  general  is  very  scarce. 

The  Zufii  and  the  Rio  Grande  Pueblos,  besides  preparing  com  food 
in  many  other  ways  according  to  their  old  usages  (see  the  writings  of 
Gushing  and  Mrs.  Stevenson),  make  corn  bread  and  wheat  bread,  and 
tortillas,  as  well  as  other  dishes,  in  the  Spanish  fa^shion ;  apart  from  this 
they  live  much  like  other  Southwestern  Indians.  The  Zuni  engage 
more  in  hunting  than  any  of  the  other  Pueblos. 

The  Isletas  raise  considerable  fruit,  including  grapes. 

The  Papago,  besides  planting  corn,  wheat,  beans,  and  other  things, 
and  making  use  of  native  fmits  (as  saguaro,  yucca  fruit,  and  tuftas), 
mescal,  and  mesquite  and  screw  beans,  eat  also  various  greens  and 
seeds.     Those  living  farther  from  the  white  settlements  naturally  de- 
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pend  on  native  foods  to  a  greater  extent,  especially  when  the  cereals 
become  exhausted.  They  sell  dried  yucca  fruit  to  the  Pima.  Like 
the  Pima,  they  make  pinole  from  parched  wheat. 

The  Pima  are  great  wheat  growers.  Occupying  a  very  fertile  val- 
ley, when  the  water  supply  is  sufficient  their  crops  leave  but  little  in 
the  way  of  food  to  be  supplied;  nevertheless,  they  are  acquainted 
with,  and  use  on  occasions,  many  of  the  native  edible  fruits,  greens, 
and  roots  (see  Appendix) .  Formerly  the  Pima  successfully  himted  the 
deer.  They  also  ate  a  certain  kind  of  Uzard,  and  rats  likewise  were 
included  among  their  edibles.  They  never  had  an  aversion  to  fish, 
clams  (which  formerly  abounded  in  the  Gila),  or  any  other  aquatic 
animal,  and  the  younger  members  of  the  tribe  have  no  objection  to 
pork,  poultry,  eggs,  and  milk.  They  do  not  eat  dogs,  cranes,  fish- 
hawks,  eagles,  buzzards,  crows,  or  snakes.  Pork,  although  eaten,  is 
not  sought  for,  and  but  few  pigs  are  kept. 

The  Pima  school  children  show  a  preference  for  beans,  sirup, 
meat,  and  bread,  in  the  order  here  given.  They  care  but  little  for 
oatmeal  and  rice.     None  of  them  are  immoderate  eaters. 

The  Mohave  live  largely  on  the  products  of  the  soil.  They  eat 
dogs  C'dogsbest  meat' 0,  however;  also  game  and  meat  of  all  kinds, 
and  on  occasions  badgers,  lizards  of  one  species,  and  even  coyotes.  An 
important  article  of  their  diet  is  bread  made  from  the  mesquite  beans, 
and  they  utilize  the  screw  bean  also  for  food.  There  is  a  species  of  root 
that  only  the  ''braves''  are  permitted  to  eat.  Allen"  reports  that 
"  they  will  not  eat  the  meat  of  the  beaver,  claiming  that  if  they  do 
their  necks  will  swell;"  but  they  have  no  aversion  to  fish  or  any 
other  aquatic  animal  as  food. 

The  Yuma  along  the  Colorado  raise  a  limited  amount  of  com,  wheat, 
and  beans,  and  many  melons  and  squashes,  and  utilize,  in  large  quan- 
tities, the  mesquite  beans,  from  w^hich  they  make  mush,  or  bread. 
They  help  to  sustain  themselves  by  fishing. 

The  Opata,  Yaqui,  Mayo,  and  Tepehuane  live  almost  wholly  on  the 
products  of  agriculture,  though  they  also  keep  some  poultry  and  cat- 
tle, and  gather  wild  fruits,  including  an  abundant  supply  of  pitahaya 
and  tufta.**  At  a  certain  time  of  the  year  the  Opata  fish  in  the  rivers 
for  a  species  of  minnow  which  they  eat.  The  Yaqui  eat  the  flesh 
of  the  burro  and  the  horse.  The  Yaqui  and  the  Mayo  living  near 
the  sea  do  considerable  fishing. 

The  Tarahumare,  under  the  pressure  of  frequent  needs,  have  learned 
to  eat  animal  and  vegetal  substances  of  great  diversity.  They  raise 
some  potatoes,  chile,  and  sugar  cane.  The  flowers  of  the  squashes 
are  dried  and  kept,  and  from  them  is  made  a  kind  of  porridge.     Meat, 

o  0 .  A.  Allen,  Mannors  and  Customs  of  the  Mohaves,  Report  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  for  1890, 
615,  Washington,  1S91. 
^For  native  Mexican  fruits  see  Rose  (Ribliography). 
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particularly  venison,  is  much  relished  among  this  tribe.  They  also 
like  the  flesh  of  field  mice,  which  they  skin  and  roast  suspended 
on  sticks  near  the  fire.  They  occasionally  eat  various  small  animals, 
including  skunks,  lizards,  locusts,  grasshoppers,  frogs,  water  beetles, 
and  even  larvae.  "*  From  corn  they  prepare  tortillas,  also  round  cakes, 
each  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  thick,  called  ''moon  bread." 
Occasionally  they  make  Mexican-like  bread  from  wheat  flour.  They 
eat  the  blood  of  animals  after  preparing  it  over  the  fire.  Their  meat 
is  sometimes  eaten  almost  raw,  but  usually  it  is  well  roasted  or  other- 
wise cooked.  The  Tarahumare  living  near  streams  dive  into  pools 
and  lance  fish;  they  also  shoot  fish  with  arrows  armed  at  the  point 
with  a  number  of  nopal  spines,  catch  them  with  nets,  or  drag  for  them 
with  blankets.  At  times  they  drain  the  lagoons  and  kill  the  fish  with 
stones;  and  they  also  have  recourse  to  poisoning  fish  with  certain 
plants.  Craw^sh,  too,  are  caught  and  eaten.  The  domestic  animals 
kept  by  the  Tarahumare  are  chickens,  cattle,  sheep,  and  some  goats; 
they  have  also  a  few  turkeys,  but  no  ducks  or  geese.  Besides  the 
domestic  fowls  they  eat  various  \n\d  birds,  and  eggs  of  both  classes. 
Wild  fruits  are  abundant  in  season. 

The  Huichol  plant  maize,  beans,  melons,  and  chile,  and  gather  wild 
fruit  of  many  varieties.  Various  edible  roots  are  also  included  in 
their  dietary.  They  hunt  chiefly  the  deer  and  the  squirrel.  Those 
near  streams  gather  crawfish,  which  they  impale  on  sticks  and  broil. 
They  trap  fish,  which  are  spitted  on  sticks  and  roasted,  usually  over 
night,  near  a  slow  fire.  Some  of  the  Huichol  own  good  cattle. 
Though  quite  as  primitive  as  the  Tarahumare,  these  people,  according 
to  general  report,  suffer  actual  want  but  seldom. 

The  Cora  are  very  adept  in  making  fine  seedless,  or  almost  seedless, 
"  tamales"  from  the  fruit  of  the  pitahaya,  which  grows  in  great  abun- 
dance in  the  canyon  of  the  Rio  Jesus  Maria  and  neighboring  barrancas.'' 
Platanos,  red  and  yellow,  ciruelas,  and  other  native  fruits  are  eaten 
in  considerable  quantities,  and  fruit  is  also  brought  from  the  coast 
by  traders.  The  Cora  also  raise  crops  of  corn.  They  are  good 
hunters,  accustomed  to  using  the  rifle.  The  Rio  Jesus  Maria 
affords   them   edible   fish,  particularly  a  kind  of  catfish  known   as 

o  "  They  eat  almost  anything  that  lives— polecats,  mice,  rats,  snakes,  tiie  big  tree  lizards  or  iguanas, 
ifrogs.fish  spawn,  grasshoppers,  and  certain  kinds  of  larvsr,  even  those  of  the  flrugon  flies  taken  out  of 
the  water."— Ilarlman.    S<'eal.so  Lumholtz,  Unknown  Mexico. 

6 The  nutritious  fruit  is  gathered  in  large  quantities  by  means  of  long  poles  on  the  ends  of  w  hich  four 
little  sticks  are  so  arranged  as  to  form  a  small  receptacle.  Thepitahjiyasarecarefully  tornfrom  the  limbs 
of  the  cactus,  laid  on  the  ground,  deprived  of  spines  with  the  help  of  little  r)ranehca.  and  brought  hom« 
In  baskets.  The  women  remove  the  skins,  and  the  luscious  inside  fniit  is  then  slowly  boiled.  While 
boiling  most  of  the  very  numerous  small  black  seeds  are  removed.  When  cooked  the  mass  is  spread 
on  stones  to  cool,  finally  assuming  about  the  consistency  of  the  inside  of  a  rijie  tig.  It  is  then  divided 
into  i)ortions  of  from  about  3  to  4  ounces  each,  which  are  wrapped  in  clean  corn  liusks.  In  this  form  the 
**  pitahaya  tamaies"  are  preserved  for  consumption.  With  care  they  will  last  for  several  months,  or 
eren  lor  a  whole  year.  The  writer  has  brought  a  quantity  of  them  to  New  York  without  appreciable 
loss  ol  their  delicious  flavor 
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"bagre."  The  more  eastern  Cora  do  not  eat  the  squirrel.  Some 
of  those  of  Jesus  Maria  make  cheese,  after  the  manner  of  the  Mexi-  . 
cans.  Poultry  and  eggs  are  quite  plentiful  in  some  of  the  villages. 
When  a  deer  is  killed  and  can  not  be  consumed  fresh  the  carcass  is 
placed  in  a  large  hole  in  the  ground,  which  has  first  been  thoroughly 
heated,  and  then  covered  with  grass  and  branches;  the  meat  thus 
becomes  slowly  and  thoroughly  baked.  The  Huichol  cut  such  meat 
into  small  pieces  which  are  strung  on  cords  and  dried  and  afterward 
hung  inside  the  hut  imtil  needed. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  the  food  of  the  Otomi  consists  of  tortillas, 
beans,  and  chile.  As  is  the  case  with  all  the  tribes  living  in  the 
maguey  region,  they  regard  pulque  as  food,  and  apparently  this 
liquid  has  some  nutritious  value.  On  the  public  road  a  little  beyond 
Fajayucan  the  writer  came  across  an  Otomi  family  engaged  in  roasting 
and  selling  pigs'  ears,  snouts,  and  other  articles  of  diet,  with  pulque, 
to  the  passers-by;  yet  pigs  are  rarely  seen  in  the  typical  Otomi  set- 
tlements. Tufia  is  very  common,  pitahaya  scarce.  In  many  districts 
the  food  of  the  people  is  much  Uke  that  of  the  poorer  Mexicans  in  the 
same  localities. 

The  Tlahuiltec,  though  living  for  centuries  near  the  whites,  still 
avoid  milk,  and  no  hogs  are  seen  in  their  village.  Maize,  melons, 
squashes,  cane,  and  various  fruits,  eggs,  and  beef,  with  an  occasional 
chicken,  are  the  principal  articles  of  diet. 

(For  further  data  concerning  foods  see  Appendix.) 

.    VII.  ALCOHOLIC  DRINKS 

The  alcoholic  drinks  peculiar  to  the  Indians  of  the  Southwest  and 
of  northern  Mexico  are  mainly  produced  by  fermentation  of  com, 
mescal,  and  maguey.  The  com  liquor  is  usually  known  as  tesvino 
(also  as  tesvin,  tizwin,  or  tulipi) ;  it  is  ordinarily  (with  fermentation 
not  carried  to  the  extreme,  and  in  the  absence  of  vegetal  excitants, 
narcotics,  or  other  liquor)  a  weak  alcoholic  beverage  with  a  slight 
nutritive  value,  and  is  not  a  strong  intoxicant.  The  mescal  plants, 
comprising  several  species  of  agave,  give  colorless  liquors  known  as 
mescal  and  tequila;  the  first  is  often  spoken  of  simply  as  vino. 
Another  liquor,  called  sotol,  is  made  from  the  dasylirion  (Rose). 
These  are  all  distilled  beverages  and  are  usually  ardent  and  strongly 
alcoholic,  particularly  the  tequila.  The  common  maguey,  or  century 
plant,  yields  the  well-known  pulque,"  a  milky,  sourish  beer,  the  alco- 
holic percentage  of  which  depends  on  the  duration  of  fermentation. 
The  knowledge  and  use  of  tesvino  and  mescal  extend  into  Arizona, 
pulque  and  the  maguey  liquors  being  made  only  in  the  more  southerly 

oAgsves  yielding  juice  from  which  pulque  is  made  are  of  several  species,  the  most  common  being  A. 
Atrovirena. 
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part  of  the  region  here  considered.  Besides  the  above  some  of  the 
Indians  occasionally  prepare  fermented  liquor  from  the  pitahaya,  from 
mesquite  beans  (Mexico),  from  native  grapes,  and  from  other  fruits, 
or  from  honey.  The  whites  have  introduced  whisky  into  the  north, 
and  the  impure  and  intoxicating  sugar-cane  nmi,  locally  kn()^vn  as 
aguardiente,  among  the  southern  tribes. 

The  Ute,  Navaho,  and  most  of  the  Pueblos,  Walapai,  IIavasupai,and 
Mohave  have  at  present  no  native  alcoholic  beverage.  The  Isleta 
make  some  grape  wine. 

The  White  Mountain,  San  Carlos,  Chiricahua,  and  ilescalero  Apache 
make  tulipi  or  tesvino,^  to  which  are  generally  added  as  '^medicine," 
to  augment  the  effects  of  the  drink,  small  quantities  of  several  roots 
of  native  plants. 

The  writer  took  special  pains  to  ascertain  the  ** medicines"  added  by 
the  San  Carlos  Apache  to  the  tesvino  and  the  reasons  for  their  use. 
The  number  proved  large  beyond  expectation,  but  the  results  of  the 
inquiry  why  each  particular  substance  was  employed  were  rather  dis- 
appointing; the  openly  avowed  purpose  of  the  majority  was  to  '^make 
more  drunk."  The  individual  articles  and  reasons  for  their  use  are  as 
follows: 

I-ze  IvrJcu-hi  C* crazy  medicine":  Lotus  wrightii);  the  part  used  is 
the  root;  they  say,  it  *^ makes  us  more  drunk." 

Chihga-le  C^make  noise":  (-assia  coucsii);  part  used,  the  root; 
** makes  the  tulipi  stronger." 

I'Zelrchihf  a  plant  that  was  not  identified,  is  also  occasionally  added 
to  the  tulipi  to  make  it  stronger  and  more  intoxicating. 

I-ze-du-ghu-zhe  (** medicine  sticks") ;  root  occasionally  added  to  the 
tulipi  to  make  it  ** taste  more  bitter — stronger." 

Sds-chilrtlah  i'Ze,  sas-chil  (Canotia  holocantha) ;  a  plant  with  a  root 
of  aromatic  taste,  that  is  often  added  to  the  tulipi ' '  only  to  make  it  taste 
better;"  the  root  is  chewed  occasionally  *  ^  just  like  candy."  The  seeds 
of  the  plant,  after  being  roasted,  are  also  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

Ga-chuh  pi-ilor-hi-ya-he  ('  'under-it-the-jack-rabbit-makes-his-bed  ") ; 
root  occasionally  added  to  the  tulipi  *Ho  make  it  stronger."  The 
same  is  true  of  the  roots  of  rne-tci-ila-il-tco  (Perezia  ^\TigJltii),  and 
thli'he'dchi-ga-si  (* '  horse-cats-it ") .'' 

Besides  the  above,  the  San  Carlos  Apache  occasionally  put  into  the 
tulipi  some  of  the  inner  bark  of  the  mcsquito,  which  ''just  makes 
the  drink  taste  sweeter  and  better,  so  wc  like  to  drink  more  of  it." 


a  See  aathor's  Method  of  Preparing  Tesvino  among  the  White  Kivor  Apache,  American  AnthropdO' 
gist,  n.  8.,  VI,  Jan.-Mar.,  1904,  190-191.  The  Mescaleros  are  reported  by  their  agent  to  have  made  no 
tesvino  since  October,  1897  {Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  A  ffntrs,  1900,  291).  The  San  Carlos, 
Tonto,  and  Coyotero  Apache  continue  to  make  the  beverage.  Some  among  them  have  recently  com- 
menced to  mix  it  with  whisky. 

h  The  collected  aamplet  of  some  of  these  plants  were  not  in  condition  to  pennit  identification. 
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Among  the  White  Mountain  (Arizona)  Apache  an  occasional  addition 
to  thfe  tulipi  consists  of  the  root  of  Datura  metaloides. 

The  only  native  drinjc  besides  tulipi  which  the  San  Carlos  Apache 
make  is  the  pitahaya  wine.  When  the  fruit  is  plentiful  quantities  of 
it  are  put  into  large  jars.  The  pressure  of  the  soft  fruit  causes  an 
abundant  supply  of  the  juice  to  trickle  out;  this  is  poured  off  and 
allowed  to  ferment. 

The  Mescaleros  used  to  make  an  intoxicating  drink  from  the  inner 
bark  of  the  pine  or  mixed  this  with  the  tulipi. 

The  only  native  alcoholic  drinks  among  the  Papago  are  the  sawado, 
saguaro,  or  haren,  made  by  fermenting  the  molasses  of  the  pitahaya-like 
fruit  of  the  saguaro,  and  mescal.  The  haren  takes  two  days  to  make, 
and  it  lasts  in  good  condition  one  day  and  one  night.  The  first  day  it 
is  not  very  intoxicating  and  is  said  to  leave  few  or  no  bad  effects;  after 
that  it  grows  more  alcoholic,  and  its  effects  are  more  unpleasant. 
To  make  it  strong  without  so  much  of  the  bad  taste  the  Indians 
cover  with  blankets  the  jar  in  which  it  ferments.  The  Papago  make 
mescal  and  they  also  get  mescal  and  sotol  fron\  Mexico.  A  sort  of 
tesvino  is  made  by  these  people  in  the  following  manner:  They  grind 
fine  some  dry  com,  mix  it  with  water,  and  then  strain  the  mixture 
and  let  it  stand  until  it  is  partially  fermented.  The  liquor  tastes 
bitter  and  is  too  weak  to  make  them  drunk. 

The  only  native  alcoholic  drink  still  prepared  occasionally  by  the 
Pima  and  the  Maricopa  is  a  wine  from  the  fruit  of  the  saguaro. 

In  1890  Dr.  W.  E.  Ferrebee,  a  special  agent  to  the  Indians,  reported 
that  **a  very  acceptable  beverage,  called  pissioina,  was  prepared  by 
thiJ  Yuma  by  roasting  wheat  grains  over  a  charcoal  fire  until  they 
assumed  a  light-brown  color,  after  which  they  were  pulverized,  dis- 
solved in  water,  and  allowed  to  ferment  before  drinking."® 

The  Opata,  who  used  to  make  liquor  of.  several  kinds  from  com, 
native  grapes,  and  a  number  of  the  cacti,  still  occasionally  prepare 
com  tesvino. 

The  com  tesvino  is  the  principal  drink  of  the  Tarahumare.  It  is 
essential  on  all  festive  occasions.  They  make  also  sotol  and  mescal 
from  the  agaves. 

The  chief  intoxicant  of  the  Tepehuane  .is  the  vino,  or  mescal.  It  is 
generally  used  only  on  special  occasions.''  The  Tepecano  and  the 
Iluichol  drink  sotol  and  probably  other  agave  beverages. 

The  drink  of  the  Otomi  and  Mazahua  is  pulque.  The  Tarasco  of  the 
Zamora  district  and  of  Tarequato  use  only  liquors  which  can  be  bought 
at  the  Mexican  stores,  the  principal  of  which  is  aguardiente  (sugar- 
cane rum).     The  Tlahuiltec  use  this  exclusively. 


a  Report  on  Indians,  Eleventh  Census,  1800,  220,  Washington,  1894. 

b  The  drinlc  is  mostly  bought  from  peddiers  and  is  used  to  excess,  if  the  supply  allows,  at  the  feasts. 
The  drink  thus  obtained  is  generally  of  poor  quality  and  soon  affects  those  who  partake  of  it. 
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In  their  effects  upon  the  Indian  the  beverages  most  deleterious  are, 
in  the  order  named,  the  aguardiente,  impure  sotol,  tesvino  mixed  with 
drugs  or  whisky,  and  pulque;  this  last,  however,  (mly  because  it  is 
used  in  great  quantities. 

VIII.    GENERAL    TLVBITS    OF    LIFE,    CHAKACTER,    AND 
SOCIAL  CONDITION 

There  are  numerous  minor  points  in  which  the  mode  of  life  of  the 
Indian  differs  from  that  of  the  white  man;  only  those,  however,  will 
Be  touched  on  here  which  concern  most  nearly  the  functions  and 
health  of  the  former. 

The  usual  time  of  rising  for  the  Indian  family  in  wann  weather 
is  dawn,  but  delays  are  common  enough.  During  the  earlier  part  of 
the  day,  if  the  weather  is  favorable,  the  members  remain  much  out- 
doors. Aiter  midday  the  adults  occasionally  take  a  siesta.  Except 
in  time  of  ceremony  or  feast  or  game  the  family  generally  retire 
before  or  by  9  p.  m.  They  lie  on  mats,  skins,  or  blankets  spread  on 
the  ground  or  on  benches,  each  person  folding  a  piece  of  clothing 
under  his  h«ad  and  wrapping  himself  entirely  in  a  blanket.  On  cold 
nights  not  only  is  everything  closed  and  the  family  sleep  huddled 
together,  but  the  writer  also  heard  from  the  Indians  that  in  some  cases 
dogs  are  taken  to  sleep  with  the  people,  who  benefit  by  the  warmth 
of  the  animals.  After  rising  the  men  often  depart  for  work  at  once, 
w^hile  the  wives  attend  to  their  children,  bring  water,  and  slowly 
prepare  for  the  first  meal. 

But  little  time  is  given  to  personal  cleanliness.  If  water  be  plenti- 
ful, each  of  the  adults  and  of  the  older  children  may  throw  a  few 
handfuls  on  his  face  and  wet  his  hair  a  little,  leaving  all  to  dry  with- 
out wiping.     The  children  are  washed  but  seldom. 

The  meal  hours  of  the  more  primitive  Indians  differ  somewhat 
from  those  of  white  people.  The  most  regular  and  important  meal 
is  that  taken  after  sunset  or  later,  at  which  time  the  quantity  of  food 
consumed  is  occasionally  greatc^r  than  that  to  which  an  average 
white  man  is  accustomed.  Earlier  in  the  day  there  are  one  or,  more 
rarely,  two  other  meals.  If  the  nonreservation  Indian  has  a  breakfast 
it  is  usually  somewhat  late,  and  often  there  is  no  hmch;  or  there  may 
be  no  actual  breakfast  but  a  meal  of  some  sort  about  midday.  Among 
the  Pueblos  and  others  who  are  partially  civilized  meals  are  more 
regular  and  in  point  of  time  accord  more  closely  with  our  own.  The 
Indians  employed  by  the  writer  became  easily  accustomed  to  three 
regular  meals  a  day,  and  also  took  quite  kindly  to  our  diet,  with  the 
exception  of  canned  meats  and  occasicmally  also  canned  milk. 

The  unspoiled  Indian  of  our  Southw(;st  and  of  northern  Mexico  is 
not  lazy;  he  may  rather  be  termed  industrious.     Both  men  and 
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women,  from  adolescence,  and  even  earlier,  to  old  age,  do  consider- 
able work,  though  they  seldom  hurry,  nor  do  they  care  to  work  for 
long  stretches  at  a  time.  Indolence  is,  however,  quite  prevalent 
among  the  more  or  less  degraded  Indians. 

The  love  of  outdoor  life  and  of  outdoor  sports,  especially  hunting, 
horse  and  foot  races,  and  various  games,  is  general.  Football  and 
baseball  are  much  favored  among  the  younger  element  of  the  tribes 
north  of  Mexico,  and  the  Indian  school  children,  when  occasion  per- 
mits, devote  a  very  large  portion  of  their  spare  hours  to  outdoor 
play  and  games. 

Among  the  adults  spare  time  is  spent  in  attention  to  the  hair,  pre- 
paring materials  for  pottery  or  basketry,  fixing  various  utensils,  and 
in  makmg  fancy  or  ceremonial  objects,  or  arrows,  dolls,  and  numer- 
ous other  things.  Visits  are  mostly  indulged  in  during  the  evening. 
When  water  is  near  at  hand,  the  women  and  children  find  much 
pleasure  in  bathing.  The  men  also  bathe,  and  in  some  locaUties  (for 
example,  along  the  Gila)  learn  to  swim  well.  A  more  frequent  bath 
with  the  men  in  the  more  northern  tribes  is  the  sudatory,  but  the 
motive  of  this  is  not  ordinary  cleanline^ss,  it  being  considered  purifi- 
cative  in  a  much  broader  sense,  and  also  curative.  * 

Kissing,  among  adults  as  well  as  children,  is  not  in  vogue  among 
any  of  the  Indians  who  were  visited.  It  is  practically  never  seen 
except  among  those  who  are  educated,  and  very  seldom  even  among 
them. 

Visiting  or  visited,  and  even  during  a  casual  meeting  and  conver- 
sation, and  at  ceremonies  of  every  nature,  the  Indian  engages  in 
smoking,  which  ho  does  but  seldom  on  other  occasions.  In  most  of 
the  tribes  the  usual  smoke  is  a  cigarette  made  of  rather  little  tobacco 
and  much  com  husk,  but  the  Cora  prefer  a  small  clay  pipe.  Women 
and  even  children  smoke,  though  less  than  the  men.  On  the  whole 
the  consumption  of  tobacco  among  all  the  Indians  visited  is  very 
moderate;  certainly  less  than  among  whites. 

Among  the  more  indolent,  or  when  a  part  of  a  tribe  visits  another, 
there  is  much  gambling,  mostly  wuth  marked  sticks,  or  with  cards. 
This  is  frequently  carried  on  in  an  atmosphere  vitiated  by  the  pres- 
ence of  many  persons,  and  is  occasionally  kept  up  day  and  night 
until  one  party  lose  all  they  have  to  wager.  Some  of  the  women 
gamble  also,  even  by  themselves,  one  result  being  not  seldom  the 
neglect  of  their  children. 

In  disposition,  which  has  much  bearing  on  the  mode  of  life  of  a 
people,  the  Indians  of  the  entire  region  visited  arc  generally  cheerful 
and  contented.  They  are  very  conservative.  Their  passions,  except 
perhaps  that  for  gambling,  are  moderate,  their  wants  few,  and  pro- 
longed worry  is  almost  unknown  to  them.  There  is  a  general  willing- 
ness rather  than  an  inclination  to  drink,  due  to  a  lack  of  knowledge 
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of  the  danger.  Occasionally  this  leads  to  excesses,  from  which  may 
develop  a  real  tendency  to  alcoholism.  With  this  exception  there 
is  seldom  seen  anything  in  the  mental  status  of  these  natives  that 
could  act  adversely  on  their  constitutions.  Under  the  effects  of  drink, 
or  through  death  in  the  family,  or  by  humiliation,  individuals  will 
become  temporarily  gloomy  and  despondent,  and  may  even  commit 
crime  or  suicide;  but  prolonged  grief  Ls  apparently  of  rare  occurrence. 

The  most  striking  and  far-reaching  characteristic  of  all  the  Indians 
visited,  even  from  the  medical  standpoint,  is  their  improvidence  and 
seemingly  a  decided  inability  to  take  advantage  of  some  of  the  lessons 
of  experience.  This  keeps  them  disarmed  against  all  accidents  and 
diseases. 

The  moral  status  of  the  tribes,  which,  of  course,  affects  directly 
their  well-being,  differs  widely.  It  is  good  in  the  most  independent 
tribes,  also  in  the  majority  of  those  on  reservations;  it  is  very  bad 
among  several  of  the  smaller  reservation  tribes  who  are  in  closer  con- 
tact with  whites,  and  among  some  of  the  semicivilized  Mexican 
Indians. 

The  few  details  following,  which  concern  individual  tribes,  will  aid 
in  forming  a  better  estimate  of  the  Indians  in  these  particulars. 

Until  recently,  when  some  improvement  became  apparent,  the 
whole  life  of  the  Southern  Ute  showed  a  transitional  degradation. 
He  has  ceased,  of  necessity,  to  be  a  hunter  and  free  rover  as  he  was 
formerly,  and  is  slowly  and  unwillingly  adopting  new  habits  in  place 
of  the  old.  Among  the  men  there  are  much  indolence  and  a  general 
lack  of  industry.  The  women  show  better  traits,  but  even  they  are 
little  inclined  to  work  or  even  to  practise  ordinary  cleanliness,  and 
often  neglect  their  households  and  children  for  gambling.  The 
writer  has  repeatedly  seen  Ute  women  at  Ignacio  spending  half  a  day 
or  more  at  cards,  while  their  little  ones  were  left  at  home  without  any 
care  except  such  as  the  older  could  give  to  the  younger,  and  some- 
times without  food.  Older  children  must  largely  shift  for  themselves. 
Aged  people  are  neglected  by  their  children  and  must  provide  for 
themselves  or  suffer;  they  do  not  seem  to  expect  anything  different, 
and  in  turn  show  but  little  affection  for  their  progeny.  The  people 
are  indecent  in  speech,  and  probably  low  in  sexual  morality.^ 

The  Apache  are  everywhere  proving  themselves  good  workers,  and 
on  the  whole  are  more  rapidly  adopting  the  habits  of  whites  than  are 
many  other  tribes.  At  San  Carlos  there  have  been  within  the  last 
few  years  much  drunkenness  and  consequent  disorder  due  to  per- 
mission to  make  tesvino  and  to  surreptitious  introduction  of  liquor 
by  whites.  The  sexual  morality  of  the  Indians  around  Fort  Apache 
and  San  Carlos  is  not  of  a  high  grade;  it  has  been  injuriously  affected 

a  Sanitary  conditions  were  found  especially  bad  among  the  Wliulnuche— in  a  disgusting  degree 
daring  the  nMat-iation  days. 
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by  their  contact  with  white  men  of  the  lower  order.  As  with  other 
Indians,  the  habits  of  individuals  differ  according  to  the  degree  and 
character  of  their  contact  with  whites,  being,  in  general,  worst  where 
the  contact  with  the  bad  clement  of  whites  is  the  closest.  Drunk- 
enness has  been  stopped  among  the  Mescaleros;  and  on  the  Jicarilla 
reservation  drunkenness  or  dissolute  conduct  occurs  very  seldom. 

The  sweat  baths  among  the  San  Carlos  Apache  are  taken  in  the 
following  manner:  Usually  three  or  four  men  take  the  sweat  bath 
together.  They  construct  a  small  hut  in  a  suitable  place  near  the 
river  and  cover  it  jvith  sheets  and  blankets.  There  is  but  a  small 
entrance,  and  over  this  also  hangs  a  blanket.  A  fire  is  made  about 
some  stones,  outside  the  hut.  Inside  is  placed  a  dish  of  water. 
When  the  stones  have  been  well  heated  the  men,  having  in  the  mean- 
time undressed,  bring  them  into  the  hut,  close  the  entrance,  sprinkle 
wat^r  over  them,  and  continue  to  do  so  until  enough  steam  has  been 
generated  to  produce  thorough  sweating.  When  this  has  been  satis- 
factorily accomplished  the  men  run  out  and  take  a  plunge  into  the 
water  of  the  river.  They  then  drink  as  much  of  the  cold  water  as 
they  can  until  vomiting  is  induced.  They  believe  the  cold  water  in 
the  heated  body  causes  the  vomiting.  This  finishes  their  purification. 
Those  of  the  younger  generation  take  but  few  such  baths;  '*  they  can 
not  stand  it  like  the  old  timers."  Moreover,  the  ceremonies  for  which 
such  a  preliminary  purification  was  deemed  necessary,  as  well  as  the 
native  medicine-men  who  occasionally  ordered  such  baths,  arc  con- 
tinually growing  fewer.  In  warm  weather  both  men  and  women 
bathe  frequently  in  the  river,  and  many  are  good  swimmers.  The 
women  also  bring  their  children  to  these  baths. 

Among  all  branches  of  the  Apache,  including  the  Lipan,  the  bed 
is  generally  made  from  a  layer  of  cedar,  pine,  or  other  boughs,  or 
leaves,  straw,  or  hay,  with  blankets  and  quilts  and  occasionally  a 
mattress  upon  it.  The  boughs  or  leaves  are  changed  when  they 
become  dry  or  soiled,  as  well  as  after  an  illness. 

Among  all  the  Apache,  as  in  other  tribes,  women  ride  horseback 
astride,  sometimes  without  saddles  (though  usually  on  a  folded  cloth 
or  blanket)  or  stirrups.     The  men  often  ride  without  saddles. 

The  San  Carlos  women  cut  most  of  the  wood  (mesquite)  needed  in 
the  household,  wielding  without  discomfort  the  regular  large  wood- 
man's ax;   the  men,  however,  cut  most  of  the  heavier  wood  for  sale. 

The  dwellings  are  not  kept  very  clean.  Remnants  of  food  are 
often  left  on  the  ground,  around  the  fire,  and  the  same*  is  true  with 
regard  to  nasal  and  throat  discharges.  Most  of  the  food  particles, 
however,  are  picked  up  by  the  dogs. 

The  Walapai,  an  approachable  and  common-sense  people,  show 
habits  closely  resembling  those  of  the  Apache.  In  recent  years  they 
were  reduced  to  a  state  bordering  on  pauperism,  but  an  improvement 
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has  set  in.  Their  farr  ing  lands  are  rather  poor  and  work  other  than 
agriculture  is  being  followed.  Much  hunting  is  still  done  every 
winter.  The  idle  men  gamble  much,  while  some  of  the  women, 
neglecting  their  households,  sj)end  time  begging,  or  selling  the  few 
baskets  w^hich  they  make,  along  the  railroad.  The  recent  manner  of 
life  of  the  tribe  explains  their  gradual  diminution  in  numbers. 

The  Navaho,  as  well  as  a  portion  of  the  Papago,  owing  to  the 
semidesert  nature  of  the  country  they  inhabit,  live  a  rather  roaming 
life,  but  they  are  by  no  means  nomads.  They  s})end  more  time  on 
horseback  than  the  Indians  of  any  other  tribe,  often  riding  long 
distances  without  saddles.  They  h(»rd  flocks  of  sheep,  own  many 
ponies,  and  are  great  horse  fanciers  and  ract»rs.  Both  men  and 
women  gamble,  but  they  are  not  so  reckless  of  property  as  members  of 
other  tribes.  There  is  but  little  prostitution  or  drunkenness  in  the 
tribe,  and,  with  the  exception  of  gambling,  the  general  moral  tone  of 
this  spirited,  able,  and  shrewd  people  is  a  good  one.  Individuals  of 
both  sexes,  as  among  the  better  preserved  Indians  in  general,  are 
very  modest.  Both  of  the  sexes  show,  as  a  rule,  much  care  to  seclude 
themselves  when  attending  to  their  necessities.  The  women,  when 
about  to  mount  their  horses,  usually  place  the  animals  so  as  to  avoid 
possible  exposure  of  the  limbs  in  the  sight  of  anyone.  In  the 
writer's  visits  to  their  homes,  in  measuring  and  examinations,  and 
in  connection  with  inquiries,  there  was  never  manifested  anything 
indecent  or  forward.  During  his  stay  about  the  Chaco  canyon,  only 
one  Navaho  woman  who  could  be  termed  a  prostitute  was  heard  of,  and 
very  few  individuals  were  seen  in  the  tribe  who  could  possibly  liave 
been  half-breeds.  About  some  of  the  trading  posts  and  south  of  the 
reservations  the  conditions  are  worse  than  in  the  heart  of  the  country, 
but  the  degradation  seen  is  nowhere  great  and  is  scarcely  more  than 
individual;    it  nowhere  involves  large  groups  of  the  people. 

The  Pueblos  are,  on  the  whole,  less  active,  although  not  less 
industrious,  than  the  Navaho.  An  interesting  fact,  apparent  during 
the  writer's  stay  w^ith  the  Ilopi  and  later  with  other  Pueblos,  as  well 
as  other  Indians,  was  that  the  middle-aged  and  older  men  and  women 
worked  more  than  the  younger  ones.  The  older  Hopi  women  are 
employed  in  the  difficult  work  of  carrying  water  from  the  springs  to 
the  summits  of  the  mesas,  which  are  600  to  700  feet  high.  All  the 
Pueblos,  as  is  well  known,  are  orderly  and  quite  moral,  though  per- 
haps not  very  progressive  people.  The  Zuni  and  the  Taos  are  rather 
more  spirited  than  the  IIopi,  Acoma,  Laguna,  and  others.  The  men- 
tal capacity  of  all  these  people  for  what  applies  to  their  religious 
and  ceremonial  life  is  truly  astonishing  and  greater  than  in  other 
directions. 

The  Hopi  bathe  or  wash  very  little — a  condition  that  is  largely 
due  to  the  great  scarcity  of  water  on  their  high  mesas,  as  well  as  about 
3452— BuU.  34—08 3 
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them.  Even  sweat  baths  are  not  in  vogue.  When  the  field  matron 
at  the  base  of  the  First  mesa  provided  the  means,  Hopi  women  came 
to  bathe  themselves  as  well  as  their  children. 

The  Zufii  and  most  of  the  Rio  Grande  Pueblos  are,  in  general,  some- 
what cleaner  than  the  Hopi.  Some  of  the  Zufti  dwellings  are  spacious 
and  neat,  fully  equal  to  habitations  of  the  best  class  among  the  poorer 
Mexicans;  oidy  a  few,  however,  can  be  effectually  heated  in  cold 
weather. 

The  Pima  are  rather  timid,  but  of  good  habits;  the  younger  gen- 
eration has  already  adopted  in  a  large  degree  the  ways  of  whites. 

The  Mohave  about  Needles  are  in  a  partially  degraded  condition, 
somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  Walapai.  They  are  as  yet  rather 
nonprogressive,  though  quite  apt  and  manageable. 

The  Colorado  River  Yuma,  although  capable  and  intelligent,  live 
also  in  partial  degradation.  They  do  not  plant  much  and  rather  shun 
work,  the  men  especially.  They  spend  much  time  in  gambling  and 
playing  with  the  pole-and-ring,*  or,  dressed  in  all  the  finery  they  can 
get  and  with  painted  faces,  they  lounge  and  strut  about  Yuma. 
When  the  annual  river  overflow,  upon  which  their  crops  depend,  fails, 
as  occasionally  happens,  there  is  much  poverty.  The  women  in  gen- 
eral have  a  bad  reputation  for  morality.  Curiously,  there  is  but  little 
dnmkenness.  It  has  been  prohibited  for  several  years  by  a  chief  of 
the  tribe  under  pain  of  corporal  punishment  for  disobedience,  and 
the  prohibition  is  kept  in  force  to  this  day,  though  itsoriginator  is  said 
to  be  dead. 

With  regard  to  the  Sonora  Indians,  the  reader  is  referred  for  par- 
ticulars to  the  author^s  former  contribution.^  The  Opata,  Yaqui, 
Pima,  and  Mayo  are  half  civilized,  and  their  habits,  vices  included, 
except  in  distant  settlements,  approach  closely  those  of  the  ordinary 
Mexicans.  The  strong-minded  Yaqui  are  especially  capable  and  good 
workers,  as  well  as  good  fighters. 

The  Tarahumare,  in  Chihuahua,  are  one  of  the  most  primitive 
tribes  in  existence.  They  are  not  especially  spirited  or  progressive, 
or  noted  for  any  exceptional  mental  traits.  They  approach  in  their 
disposition  and  general  character  the  Pueblos,  but  are  less  provident. 
The  men  are,  nevertheless,  very  good  at  trailing  and  hunting,  and  are 
enduring  walkers,  runners,  and  carriers.  Foot  races  are  in  great  favor 
among  the  younger  men,  and  sometimes  they  are  participated  in  even 
by  the  women.     There  are  many  ceremonial  dances,  which  usually 

o  John  Townscnd,  one  of  tho  more  prosperous  Indians,  made,  in  1902,  a  regular  gambling  place  of  his 
house.  At  some  distance  in  front  of  the  house  was  a  space  for  the  pole-and-ring  game,  while  the  house 
itself  was  reserved  for  card  parties.  Visitors  paid  the  host  8  to  10  cents  in  the  daytime  and  20  cents  at 
night.  In  return  the  host  provided  for  all  coffee,  meat,  bread,  and  tobacco,  also  the  cards  and  other 
implements  of  play.  When  a  man  lost  a  horse  at  the  pole-and-ring  game,  in  addition  to  his  loss  he 
had  to  pay  the  host  $1,  this  fine  being  regarded  perhaps  as  a  restraining  punishment. 

&  Notes  on  the  Indians  of  Sonora,  Ucxico,  American  AnthropologUt,  n.  s..  vi.  no.  i,  Jan.-Mar.,  1904. 
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last  the  greater  part  of  the  night,  at  which  is  manifested  unusual 
physical  endurance  by  both  sexes. 

The  life  of  the  Tepehuane,  in  Durango,  appeared  to  the  writer  sim- 
ple and  quit^  regular.  The  people  were  partially  civilized  by  the 
priests,  and,  Uving  mostly  at  several  days'  distance  from  whites,  they 
had  to  a  large  extent  escaped  degradation.  In  character  the  Tepehuane 
now  are  rather  timorous,  suspicious,  averse  to  all  innovations,  and 
very  deliberative.  WTiile  there  are  men  as  well  as  women  among 
them  who  are  bright,  or  inspire  respect,  the  majority  impress  one  as 
having  no  special  aptitude.  Their  village  life  and  feasts,  and  their 
sedentary,  agricultural  habits  remind  one  even  more  than  do  the 
Tarahumare,  of  the  Pueblos. 

The  Tepecano,  Iluichol,  and  Cora  are  still  practically  self-governing 
tribes,  and,  like  the  Taraluimare  in  the  north,  these  people,  particu- 
larly the  Iluichol,  preserve  many  primitive  habits  of  life.  The 
Huichol  have  the  reputation  amtmg  the  Mexicans  of  being  rather 
treacherous  and  ilangerous,  but  such  an  opinion  nuist  be  taken  with 
caution.  They  are  afraid  of  whites,  and  are  in  general  of  a  timid  dis- 
position. While  it  is  true  that  they  have  killeil  a  few  Mexicans,  the 
provocation,  judging  from  what  could  be  observed  of  tlie  treatment 
accorded  them  by  some  whites,,  must  have  been  great.  Like  all 
Indians,  they  are  averse  to  miners  and  prospectors,  fearing  for  their 
native  land ;  yet  the  utmost  harm  to  a  prospector  that  could  be  veri- 
fied was  the  filling  with  stones  in  his  absence  of  the  hole  he  was  work- 
ing in.  The  people  are  much  involved  in  their  cult;  they  are  very 
artistic  in  their  apparel,  embroidery,  ceremonial  objects,  and  in 
other  respects ;  they  are  apt  and  devoted  players  on  their  little  home- 
made violins,  and  manifest  hi  numerous  ways  api)reciation  of  the 
beautiful  in  nature  and  art.  They  are  also  skillful  hunters  and 
fishermen.  When  excited  by  drink,  they  fight  among  themselves; 
laying  down  their  machetes  and  other  things,  they  catch  one  another 
by  the  hair  and  grapple  roughly. 

The  Cora,  somewhat  more  civilized  than  the  Huichol,  are  of  a 
rather  cheerful  disposition  and  more  open  and  aggressive.  They 
fought  well  on  more  than  one  occasion  in  the  past  against  the  Mexi- 
cans and  even  yet  have  not  given  up  the  thought  of  armed  resistance. 

The  Otomi  are  very  ignorant,  superstitious,  and  bigoted,  the  most 
so  where  they  live  near  the  '  Vecinos"  (i.  e.,  Mexicans).  The  moral 
tone  of  the  people  and  family  life  are,  except  in  the  purest-blood  settle- 
ments— where  the  Indians  are  in  general  superior — of  a  low  order; 
drunkenness  is  very  common ;  clandestine  mixture  with  the  lower  class 
of  Mexicans  is  quite  prevalent. 

The  Tarasco  and  the  Mazahua  retain  more  of  their  primitive  cus- 
toms than  the  Otomi,  nevertheless  their  mode  of  life  has  been  much 
modified  by  the  influence  of  the  whites.     They  are  in  general  less 
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degraded  than  the  Otomi,  but  nearer  the  Mexican  settlements  and  in 
the  larger  villages  drunkenness  among  them  is  frequent. 

The  Tlahuiltec  are  very  unapproachable,  superstitious,  and  much 
addicted  to  drunkenness.  While  they  cling  to  their  ancient  style  of 
habitations,  costume,  and  language,  their  mode  of  life  has  lost  to  a 
great  extent  its  primitive  nature. 

The  change  from  old  to  modem  views  and  habits,  particularly  to 
such  as  have  a  bearing  on  the  physical  well-being  of  the  Indian,  is 
everywhere  slow  and  tedious. 

IX.  PHYSIOLOGY 

The  foregoing  chapters  have  touched  on  the  ordinary  conditions  of 
life  and  such  of  the  characteristics  of  the  people  of  southwestern 
United  States  and  northern  Mexico  as  are  presumably  capable  of 
influencing  their  physiological  functions  and  health. 

Environment  has  undoubtedly  modified  the  habits  of  the  Indian, 
but  it  is  a  question  whether  these  habits  and  the  effects  of  environ- 
ment, so  far  as  not  overcome  by  adaptation,  have  been  powerful 
enough  permanently  to  change  any  of  the  functions  of  his  body  estab- 
lished through  ages.  The  answer  is  difficult,  for  there  is  no  certainty 
as  to  the  character  of  the  environment  in  which  the  Indian  originally 
developed  and  no  knowledge  as  to  the  nature  of  his  functions  when 
he  settled  where  he  is  at  the  present  day.  Seeking  for  analogies  it  is 
found  that  numerous  whites  live  in  similar  climates  and  that  their 
habits  also  have  been  modified  by  the  environment,  but  thus  far 
without  any  known  important  functional  modifications. 

From  the  foregoing  considerations  it  seems  that  there  is  nothing 
in  the  present  conditions  of  life  among  the  Indians  in  question  on 
the  basis  of  which  important  physiological  differences  between  thein 
and  whites  could  be  expected.  There  are  few  prolonged  extremes  in 
climate  that  are  not  well  provided  against ;  there  are  no  protracted 
periods  of  undergrade  or  of  high-grade  nourishment,  or  of  very  excep- 
tional foods ;  and  there  is  no  continuous  lack  of  exercise  or  protracted 
special  exercising  of  any  organ.  Should  functional  differences  of 
importance  appear  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  a  persistence  of  the 
results  of  past  conditions  rather  than  as  the  outcome  of  those  belong- 
ing to  the  present  era. 

The  physiological  and  medical  studies  here  presented  were  under- 
taken with  the  view  of  recording  and  analyzing  as  far  as  possible  the 
actual  conditions  among  a  large  group  of  tribes;  but  they  are  not  as 
detailed  as  could  be  desired,  owing  to  the  vastness  of  the  field.  The 
work  consisted  in  carrying  out  with  due  care  a  limited  number  of 
practicable  observations,  and,  beyond  this,  in  utilizing  as  far  as 
possible  any  opj)ortunities  for  gaining  knowledge  that  presented 
themselves. 
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All  the  tests  and  measurements  were  made  by  the  writer  himself 
with  reliable  instruments  and  imder  proper  precautions.  In  addi- 
tion to  certain  statistics  the  physiological  data  consist  of  records  of 
the  pulse,  respiration,  temi>erature,  and  muscular  strength,  observa- 
tions on  a  few  phases  of  senility,  and  the  results  of  examinations  of  a 
large  number  of  children  from  birth  onward,  while  the  more  strictly 
medical  data  which  follow  comprise  notes  on  hygiene,  diseases,  treat- 
ment, and  medicines. 

Proportion  of  wSexes 

Reliable  data  as  to  the  percentage  of  each  sex  in  the  Indian  popu- 
lation dealt  with  in  this  work  are  restricted  to  those  tribes  that  live 
in  the  United  States,  the  principal  sources  of  information  being  the 
Eleventh  (1890)  and  the  Twelfth  (1900)  censuses  and  the  reports  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

According  to  the  Twelfth  Census,  the  proportion  of  males  to 
females  among  the  65,843,302  native-born  whites  in  the  United 
States  was  in  1900  as  102.5  to  100.  In  other  words,  there  were  50.6 
per  cent  of  males  to  49.4  per  cent  of  females.  Under  the  same 
enumeration  the  proportion  of  males  to  females  among  the  232,562 
mainland  Indians  was  shown  to  be  101.4  to  100,  or  50.4  per  cent  of 
males  to  49.6  per  cent  of  females.  The  native-bom  white  males  ex- 
ceeded the  females  by  1.2  per  cent;  the  Indian  males  exceeded  the 
females  by  0.8  per  cent.  Tliis  difference  is  not  of  suflicient  weight  to 
warrant  any  important  deductions. 

The  proportion  of  Indian  males  to  females  varies  in  (lifFerent  areas, 
especially  among  the  tribes  studied  by  the  writer.  This  state  of 
things  may  be  attributed  largely  to  other  than  natural  conditions. 
The  total  number  of  Indians  in  Arizona  in  1900  was  26,480,  of  which 
13,551,  or  51.2  per  cent,  were  males  and  12,929,  or  48.8  per  cent, 
females.  In  New  Mexico  at  the  same  time  the  number  of  Indians 
reported  was  13,144,  of  which  6,828,  or  51.95  per  cent,  were  males 
and  6,316,  or  48.05  per  cent,  females.  Among  the  tribes  visited  the 
conditions,  according  to  the  latest  data  obtainable,"  were  as  follows: 




Proportion 

Peoplrs. 

of  stjrs 
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F<*niaIo.  ! 

Per  crnt. 
49.4 
49.  (i  , 
49.  ll 

Sox 
nitio.6 

Native-bom  whites 

Pfr  cent. 
:>o.  r. 

iA).  4 
'A).  9 

102: 5 

Hninland  IndiAnn ... 

101.4 

I.  Southern  Utec 

ioa.7 

«  The  details  of  the  Twelfth  Census  on  this  point  are  not  yet  avaiiabio. 
ft  Number  of  males  to  each  100  females. 

e  Eleventh  census,  180O.    The  data  for  the  Navaho  are  the  least  accurate  and  it  is  very  likely  that 
proportion  of  males  belonging  to  Arizona  were  counted  among  the  Utah  contingent  of  the  tribe. 
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Peoples. 


II.  Apache: 

Whit^  Mountain  a. 


San  Carlos  f> . 


Male.      Female. 


Sex 
ratio. 


MeHcalero  n 

Jiearillaa 

Walapai  a 

Havasiipai  <• 

III.  Navaho: 

Arizona  (< 

New  Mexico  d 

Utahd 

IV.  Pueblos: 

nopi  a 

Zufiio 

Rio  Grande  Pueblos  <* . . . 

V.  Papago:  Arizona «* 

VI.  Pima:  Arizona d 

VII.  Maricopa  d 

VIII.  Mohave: 

Colorado  River  agency  f  . 

Fort  Mohave  o 

IX.  Yuma: 

San  Carlos  reservation  <*. 
Yiuna  reservation  <* 


47.8 

48.K 

49.0 

41.1 

48.0 

51.1  I 

.>1.  3 

48.6  ' 
55.4 

5a  4 
5a  6 

54.4 
52.4 
5a7| 

52.7  I 

52.0 
52.9 

53.3 
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52.2 
51  2 
51.0 
58.9 
51.  4  I 
4SL9 
48.7  ' 

51.4 
49.4  I 
44.6 

49.0 
49.4 
45.6 
47.0 
49.3 
47.3 

4ao 

47.1 

4ft7 
4S.4 


91.6 
95.3 
96il 
09.8 
94.6 
104.5 
105.3 

94.6 
102.4 
124.2 

101.6 
102.4 
lia3 

iiai 

102.8 
111.4 

108.3 
112.3 

114.1 
12a  3 


The  proportion  of  males  to  females  is  remarkably  low  among  the 
Apache  proper,  this  condition  being  undoubtedly  a  result  of  the  great 
loss  of  males  in  the  earlier  years  of  their  history  by  death  in  raids 
and  war  or  by  capture. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  excess  of  males  is  considerably  higher 
among  the  relatively  pacific  Rio  Grande  Pueblos,  Papago,  Maricopa, 
Mohave,  and  Yuma,  and  from  slightly  to  moderately  higher  among 
several  of  the  remaining  tribes,  than  among  the  American  whites. 
This  is  an  interesting  condition,  which  calls  for  elucidation. 

Unfortunately,  adequate  and  reliable  statistics  as  to  the  proportion 
of  the  sexes  at  birth  and  as  to  relative  mortality  are  not  3^et  obtain- 
able. Limited  direct  inquiries  by  the  writer  show  the  following  con- 
dition as  to  births: 

Thirty-seven  San  Carlos  Apache  women  beyond  the  child-bearing 
period  when  inquiries  were  made*  had  brought  forth  a  total  of, 
boys,  53.49  per  cent;  girls,  46.51  per  cent. 

a  Report  of  agents  t<»  C<»inmissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  1904. 

b  Ibid.,  1901.  1«04. 

e  Ibid..  ISm. 

d  Elpvi'nth  Census,  1.S90.  The  data  for  the  Navaho  are  the  least  accurate  and  it  is  very  likely  that 
some  proportion  of  males  b<;longingto  Arizona  were  counted  among  the  Utah  contingent  of  the  tribe. 

<  Of  ages  approximately  from  50  to  80.  The  numlnrs  represent  all  the  old  women  of  fair  intelligence 
met  with  during  the  studies.  No  difficulties  were  encountered  in  obtaining  the  answers,  and,  as  every 
living  and  dead  child  had  to  )>e  specified,  the  opportunity  for  error,  if  any,  was  but  slight. 
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Thirty-five  Pima  women,  beyond  the  child-bearing  period  at 
the  same  time,  had  brought  forth  a  total  of,  boys,  52.84  per  cent; 
girls,  47.16  per  cent. 

According  to  these  data  the  number  of  boys  at  birth  among  the 
Apache  was  as  115  and  among  the  Pima  as  112.1  to  100  girls.  This 
exceeds  anything  ever  observed  with  living  births  among  the  whites. 
Among  white  Americans  during  tlie  year  1900  the  births  were  only 
104.9  bo3^s  to  100  girls,  while  among  Europeans  (except  Jews,  among 
whom  it  is  higlier)  the  ratio  averages,  according  to  Di'ising,  Nichols, 
Srdiolo,  and  others,  about  100  to  100.  It  is  j)robable  the  excess  of 
males  over  females  wherever  it  occurs  in  the  wSouth western  tribes  is 
due  primarily  to  the  large  birth  rate  of  male  children. 

Yet  peculiarities  of  the  death  rate  may  also  in  s(mie  instances  be  a 
factor.  In  one  of  the  above  series  (the  Piman),  owing  probably  to 
exceptional  conditions  of  life,  the  percentage  of  females  dead  at  the 
time  of  inquiry  exceeiled  somewhat  that  of  nuiles."  While  a  factor 
not  yet  clearly  understood,  a  ccmsiderable  excess  of  males  is  not 
regarded  as  conducive  to  the  preservation  of  the  race. 

With  regard  to  families  in  which  one  or  the  other  sex  predomi- 
nates, the  data  obtained  by  the  writer  are  as  follows: 


Women  who  had     Women  who  had  i  Women    who  had 

I      more  hoys  than        more  girls  than  !      an  equal  number 

Tribes.  girls.  hoys.  of  boys  and  girls. 


San  C'arlo.M  Apache. 
Pima 
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1             20 
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1      '^ 

44 

1 

■■'1 
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The  whole  subject  is  deserving  of  further  attention.  The  United 
States  Census  or  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs  would  render  a  valuable 
service  to  science  by  the  extension  of  this  line  of  inquiry  to  all  tribes 
and  to  all  or  at  least  a  large  number  of  Indian  women  of  and  beyond 
the  child-bearing  period.  The  inquiry  here  suggested  should  be 
extended  further  to  include  Indian  women  married  to  whites  and 
women  of  mixed  blood. 

PoprLATiox  BY  Ages 

It  is  very  desirable  and  would  be  equally  instructive  to  have 
accurate  data  regarding  longevity  among  the  various  Indian  tribes 
and  the  proportion  of  individuals  of  different  ages  composing  them. 
Unfortunateh^,  in  this  case,  as  with  many  other  points  of  inquiry,  the 
investigator  meets  with  a  great  obstacle — the  lack  of  age  records. 
The  uneducated  Indian — and  such  are  the  majority  of  those  dealt  with 
in  this  work — does  not  keep  any  record  of  his  age  or  of  that  of  his 

a  See  also  next  two  chapters  and  detai  table  under  Size  of  Families. 
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children.  With  patient  inquiry  it  is  often  possible  to  arrive  at  a  close 
approximation  to  the  age  of  a  particular  person,  but  with  large 
numbers  the  method  is  not  practicable.  Estimating  age  on  the  basis 
of  ascertained  cases  is,  except  with  smaller  children,  really  the  only 
other  means  that  can  be  employed  with  any  considerable  degree  of 
success.  This  method  may  be  of  service,  provided  the  limits  allowed 
in  the  estimates,  especially  in  the  case  of  persons  above  middle  age, 
are  quite  liberal. 

The  Twelfth  Census  gives  the  nearest  approach  yet  attained  to 
reliable  data  on  population  by  ages  among  the  Indians.  The  count 
applies  to  all  the  tribes  in  bulk;  as  there  are  individuals  among  many 
of  these  tribes  more  or  less  educated  and  taught  to  pay  attention  to 
age,  errors,  with  their  attendant  effects,  inevitable  elsewhere,  are 
lessened.  Another  favorable  feature  is  the  fact  that,  with  the  more 
primitive  tribes,  who  are  segregated  on  reservations,  the  emmoierator 
was  generally  the  agent  or  some  one  else  well  acquainted  with  the 
Indians  and  thus  less  likely  than  an  outsider  to  make  gross  errors 
in  recording  ages.  Yet  the  results  furnished,  which  follow,  should 
not  be  looked  on  as  wholly  accurate. 

Po'pulntion  by  ages ® 


Ages. 

232,562  Indians  of  the  mainland. 

40,837.331  native  whites  in  United  States 
born  of  native  parents. 

Males. 

Female*. 

Sex  ratio.6 
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f>  Number  of  males  to  each  100  females. 
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The  above  figures  are  remarkable  in  a  number  of  particulars;  how- 
ever, they  embody  the  complex  results  not  only  of  natural  but  also  of 
social  conditions.  It  i^  plain  that  in  general  the  cycle  of  life  with  the 
Indians  and  the  native  white  Americans  is  much  tlie  same.  In  de- 
tails, the  Indian  population  shows  a  greater  proportion  per  thousand 
of  yoimg  and  again  of  verj^  old  people  and  a  less  proportion  of  those 
of  the  intermediate  years  than  whites.  At  present  the  Indians  have 
relatively  more  males  than  the  whites  during  all  the  years  up  to  20, 
and  again  during  all  the  years  above  80,  and  relatively  fewer  between 
20  and  80;  they  also  have  relatively  more  females  than  the  whites 
during  all  the  years  up  to  15  and  from  40  to  55,  60  to  65,  and  above 
70,  but  relatively  fewer  during  the  intermediate  periods.  These  facts 
suggest  a  good  Indian  birth  rate,  a  large  death  rate  during  adoles- 
cence and  adult  life,  and  possibly  somewhat  greater  longevity  of  those 
who  survive  to  old  age.  However,  the  Indian  population  still  shows 
to  some  extent  the  results  of  former  wars,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
destructive  Civil  war  may  yet  show  its  influence  in  some  of  the  series 
of  whites. 

The  proportion  of  nonagenarians  and  especialty  centenarians  among 
the  Indians  is  far  in  excess  of  that  among  native  white  Americans. 
It  may  be  objected  that  the  sources  of  error  are  apt  to  be  greater 
among  the  Indians  in  such  cases,  and  that  the  low  ratio  for  males 
between  80  and  90  years  of  age  may  signify  that  some  individuals 
of  this  group  were  classed  as  older,  but  the  objection  is  not  so  serious 
as  might  be  anticipated,  on  account  of  the  marked  general  interest 
centering  about  the  oldest  in  ever\^  tribe;  at  all  events,  no  ordinary 
error  could  account  for  the  extreme  disproportion  of  centenarians 
observed,  viz,  224  per  million  of  Indians  to  3  per  million  of  whites. 
The  relative  excess  of  aged  persons  (80  years  and  above)  among  the 
Indians  can  signify  only  that  the  infirmities  and  diseases  known  ordi- 
narily as  those  of  old  age  are  less  grave  among  them — a  conclusion 
in  harmony  with  general  observation. 

The  sex  ratio,  while  apparently  following  the  same  law  in  the  two 
races,  presents,  nevertheless,  some  interesting  differences,  particidarly 
in  more  advanced  age.  A  striking  feature  is  the  excess  of  males  over 
females  among  the  whites  up  to  the  seventy-fifth  year,  among  the 
Indians  up  to  the  fifty-fifth  year,  and  an  excess  of  females  over  males 
during  all  later  years.  The  aged  male  of  the  Indians,  as  well  as  of  the 
whites,  meets  death  on  the  average  somewhat  earlier  than  the  aged 
female. 

Size  of  P'amilies 

Concerning  the  size  of  families  of  the  Indians  of  the  Southwest, 
and  particularly  those  in  northern  Mexico,  oflScial  vital  statistics 
are  lacking,  and  accurate  individual  observations  are  not  yet  exten- 
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sive.  Several  points  are,  nevertheless,  plain.  The  birth  rate  is 
usually  high,  but  as  the  mortality  also  is  high,  large  families  are  un- 
common. But  even  as  it  is,  were  it  not  for  the  occurrence  of  epi- 
demics all  the  better  conditioned  tribes  of  this  region  would  be 
increasing  in  numbers. 

Among  the  Southern  Ute  the  average  number  of  living  children  to 
a  family  was  reported  in  1890  as  3.*  According  to  the  writer's  own 
notes,  the  living  children  in  families  of  this  tribe  range  from  2  to  5, 
being  more  often  nearer  the  former  than  the  latter  nimiber;  but  the 
results  of  the  inquiries,  owing  to  the  unfriendly  disposition  of  the 
people,  were  imsatisfactory.  A  Ute  woman  who  had  borne  l5  children 
was  reported  as  living  on  the  eastern  end  of  the  reservation.  The 
Southern  Ute  as  a  whole,  however,  have  been  slowly  but  steadily 
decreasing  in  numbers. 

Among  4,041  San  Carlos  and  White  Mountain  Apache  in  1890 
there  were  nearly  600  families,  including  1,383  married  persons,  who 
had  living  195  children  under  1  year  of  age  (20.7  per  thousand  of 
population,  or  about  1  to  every  three  families).  At  White  Moimtain 
the  writer  was  informed  of  several  women  who  had  given  birth  to  9 
or  10  children  each. 

Special  inquiries  along  similar  lines  were  made  among  the  San 
Carlos  Apache  and  the  Pima.'* 

Among  the  San  Carlos  Apache,  37  women,  all  beyond  the  child-bear- 
ing period,  had  borne  258  children,  an  average  of  nearly  7  each.  One 
of  the  37  had  12,  one  11,  six  10,  and  seven  9  children  each.  Among 
the  Pima,  35  women  beyond  menopause  had  borne  246  children,  or  an 
average  of  a  little  more  than  7  each.  There  were  three  among  these 
women  who  had  never  borne  a  child,  and  should  these  be  ignored  the 
average  of  children  bom  of  the  others  rises  to  7.7.  Four  had  borne 
12,  two  11,  four  10,  and  four  9  children  each.  (See  tables  at  the  end 
of  the  chapter.) 

As  the  two  tribes  may  be  safely  taken  as  representatives  of  a  large 
number  of  others  living  under  similar  conditions,  it  is  evident  that 
the  fertility  of  the  Indian  woman  is  in  n\any  localities,  if  not  gen- 
erally, equal  to  the  preservation  of  the  race.  It  is  not  a  deficient 
birth  rate  but  great  mortaUty  which  keeps  the  majority  of  the  tribes 
from  increasing  rapidly. 

The  living  Navaho  family  is  generally  moderate  in  size,  but  the 
tribe  is  increasing  in  numbers.  The  living  Hopi  family  also  is  usually 
of  moderate  size.  In  1890  the  latter  people  numbered  1,996  persons, 
of  whom  there  were,  under  6  years,  288;  between  6  and  18  years,  590; 
and  above  18  years,  1,118.     There  were  364  heads  of  families,  which 

a  Special  Agent  G.  D.  Jferton,  in  Report  on  Indiana,  Eleventh  Census,  1890,  229,  Washington,  18M. 

b  These  two  tribes  were  chosen  for  detailed  studies  because  tiiey  represent  physically  the  most  diverse 
groups  of  the  Southwest  and  of  northern  Mexico.  The  Pima  are  dolichocephalic,  the  Apache  highly 
brachycephalic,  besides  having  other  points  of  difference. 
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gives  on  the  average  5.5  living  persons  to  a  family.  The  tribe  seems 
to  be  slightly  increasing  in  numbers,  although  it  has  suffered  much 
from  epidemics. 

In  1900  the  Zuiii,  according  to  data  kindly  furnished  by  Mr.  D.  D. 
Graham,  agent  of  the  tribe,  with  a  population  of  1,525,  had  267  fam- 
ilies, which  gives  5.7  as  the  average  number  of  living  persons  in  each. 
The  births  from  July  1,  11)03,  to  June  30,  1904,  amounted  to  41  (27 
per  thousand),  the  deaths  in  the  same  period  to  37.  The  tribe  as  a 
whole  is  scarcel}^  maii\taining  its  numbers. 

Among  the  San  Xavier  Papago  the  ordinary  number  of  living 
children  in  a  family  ranges  from  3  to  5.  In  the  largest  family 
brought  to  the  writer's  attention  there  had  been  12  children,  but  most 
of  these  were  dead.  The  people  of  this  tribe  are,  in  all  probability, 
increasing. 

Of  late  the  Maricopa  are  decreasing  in  number,  though  the  reason 
is  not  clear.  The  people  are  strong  physically  and  in  no  way  de- 
graded. 

No  reliable  statistics  as  to  the  size  of  the  Mohave  family  are  at 
hand,  but  the  mortality  is  large  and  the  tribe  hardl}'  holds  its  own. 
Among  the  551  Mohave  temporarily  settled  on  the  San  Carlos  reser- 
vation in  1890,  the  married  persons  numbered  239;^  the  children 
under  1  year  of  age,  17  (31  per  thousand);  number  of  births  during 
the  year,  17  (31  per  thousand);  number  of  deaths,  also  17  (31  per 
thousand). 

The  240  Yuma  on  the  San  Carlos  reserv^ation  in  1890  constituted 
48  families,''  averaging  5  living  persons  to  a  family;  there  were  among 
them  6  children  under  1  year  of  age  (25  per  thousand).  Among 
the  Colorado  River  Yuma  Dr.  W.  E.  Ferrebee  reports  at  the  same 
period  *"  that  ^'the  families  average  3  or  4  children  (living)  each." 
The  people  are,  at  present,  in  all  probability  holding  their  own  in 
numbers  or  increasing  slightly. 

With  regard  to  the  families  of  the  northern  Mexican  Indians 
official  data  are  wanting.  Among  the  Sonora  Opata,''  the  Yaqui,  and 
probably  the  Pima,  according  to  the  writer's  observations  and  infor- 
mation, the  women  are  decidedly  prolific,  even  though  large  fam- 
ilies are  seldom  reared ;  from  a  number  of  causes  elsewhere  unusual, 
the  tribes  are,  however,  rather  diminishing  in  numbers.  Among  the 
Tepehuane,  Huichol,  and  Cora  the  living  family  is,  on  the  average, 
of  moderate  size;  and  among  the  more  degraded  Otomi  as  well  as  the 
Aztec  it  is  often  small,  in  all  probability  insufficient  to  keep  up  the 
numerical  strength  of  the  people.     Among  the  purer-blooded  and 

a  Report  on  Indians,  Eleventh  Census,  1890,  152,  Washington,  1894. 
b  Ibid..  153. 
« Ibid..  221. 

d  See  limited  data  on  p.  79  in  writer's  Notes  on  the  Indians  of  Sonora,  Mexico,  American  Anthro- 
pologist, VI,  no.  1,  Jan.-]iar.,  1904. 
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more  primitive  Otomi,  in  districts  like  that  of  Fajayucan  in  Hidalgo, 
the  families  are  larger. 

The  following  detailed  data  on  the  San  Carlos  Apache  and  the  Pima 
clearly  show  the  large  birth  rate  and  great  mortality  in  youth.  They 
demonstrate  also  the  before-mentioned  large  sex  ratio  at  birth. 

The  disproportion  of  males  and  females  among  the  survivmg  Pima 
children  m  this  enumeration  must  be  regarded  as  accidental 

Detailed  family  data 
SAN  CARLOS  APACHE 


Na 


Sabject. 


Total' 

dS?n  ,  Boys, 
bom. 


Elderly  woman 

Old  woman 

....do 

Elderly  woman 

Old  woman 

....do 

....do 

do 

Elderly  woman 

Woman  about  50  years. 

Elderly  woman 

....do 

Old  woman 

Woman  (daughter  of 
preceding,  h&a  not 
reached  menopavinc, 
about  40  years) 

Old  woman 

Woman  about  45  or  50. 

Old  woman 

Elderly  woman 

Woman  about  45  (has 
not  yet  reached 
menopau.se) 

Old  woman 

Elderly  woman 

Old  woman 

do 

Woman  al)out  50. 

Elderly  woman 

Old  woman 

Elderly  woman,  past 
menopause 

Old  woman 

• do 

j do 

I do 

I do 

o  Cause:  In  all  instances, 
b  Both  female  children;  1 
e  Cause:  riding  horseback 


9 
4 

10 
10 

12  j 
10  I 


9 

5  I 
11 
10 
10 

V 

8 
3 

:> 

8 
6 


Living. 


Girls. ; 


Total. '  Boys.    Girls 


5  I 

3  I 

4  ' 
2  i 
0  I 


2 
1 
2 
0 
1 
4  I 

3  I 
1 

4  i 
2  , 
2 
4 
2 


^! 


Dead. 


Total.  I  Boys. 


4  I 
0 
1 
1 

0  I 

6  I 

'\ 
l' 
1 
l' 

1 

o! 

2  . 


5 

5 ; 

7 

4  I 
2  • 
2  I 
4  I 
8 
0 
8 

«i 

'I 

8 


Girls. 


Mis- 
car- 
riages 
and 
causes. 


0 

a3 

0 

1 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
62 
el 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


carrying  heavy 
miscarriage  due 


loads, 
to  fall, 


other,  to  carrying  too  heavy  load  of  wood. 
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Detailed  family  data — Cont  inued 
SAN  CARLOS  ArACHE— Continuod 


No. 


Subject. 


Total 

chil- 

I  drcn 

born. 


Living. 


Dead. 


I    Mis- 
-  —  ,    car- 

Bo  vs.    (iirls.  riages 

Total.  Boys.    (Jirls.    Total. 1  Boy.s.    (Jirls.      and 
1  I  causes. 


Woman  about  50. 

Woman  about  45. 

..do 

36  I  Old  woman 

37  ; do 


4  i 


a  '       0  I  0 

0  I          3  I  0 

0  0  I  a  C7) 

2  I  3  I  0 

3  1  '  0 


Total  (37  women).       258 


i;« 


I 


120 


103 


55 


48 


83 


I 


I 


8 


a  Mother  hud  sj'philis;  not  counted  with  the  others 

RFXAPITULATION 

(37  San  Carlos  Apache  women] 


Subjects  investigated. 


I  I  IN-rcent- 

Porcent- 1    age  of    {     p„4i_ 

bom.     I      and  -"*""^- 

I  .    I     dead. 


Total  births  . 


Boys  . 
Girls  . 


138 
120 


Total  surviving  . 


Boys  . 
Girls  . 


53.50 
46.50 


Total  die<l . 

Boys  . . 
Girls  . . 


55  I 

48! 


155     ; 


:».  85 
40.00 


53.40  I 
46.  (iO 


114.6 


(50. 15  I 
60.  (K)  I 


5.3.55 
46.45 


115.3 


«  Average  7  («i.97). 

Miscarriages:  8  in  36  women  —  22  jmt  lOO  women,  or  I  to  32  nonnal  births:  and  7  in  1  woman,  due 
to  specific  infection. 

PIMA 


Living. 


Dead. 


No.  I 


Subject. 


Woman  about  70 

Woman  about  55 

Woman  about  60 

do 

Old  woman 

Woman  about  60 

Woman  about  55  or  60. 

Woman  about  70 

Old  woman 

Wom&n  about  55 

Woman  aboat  70 


J  oiai 
chil- 
dren 
bom. 

Boy.s.  ( 

1 

iirLs. 

T( 

)tal. 

Boys.C 

irla. 

Total. 

Boy.s. 

Girls. 

Mis- 
car- 
riages. 

Twins. 

(i 

2i 

4 

2 

2 

0 

4 

0 

4 

0 

0 

3 

1 

2 

1 

1 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

12 

8  1 

4 

4 

3 

1 

8 

:. 

.3 

0 

0 

10 

2 

8 

3 

0 

3 

7 

2 

:> 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

6 

1 

5 

(] 

1 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

7 

2 

2 

2 

0 

7 

-, 

2 

0 

0 

11 

8' 

3 

2 

2  1 

0 

U 

T) 

3 

0 

0 

10 

♦•I 

4 

5 

4 

1 

') 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1        ^ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

3 

4 

3 

1         ll 

2 

4 

2 

2 

0 

0 
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No. 


12 
13 
14 
16 
16  i 
17 
18. 
19  ! 

20< 
21 

22  ; 

23  I 

24  I 

25 ; 

26  : 

27 

28 

29 ; 

30  ' 

31  ; 
32 
33' 
34 
35 


Subject. 


Total !  laving, 

i^m.!  I  Total. 


Boys.  Girls. 


°!"'':       '  Mi,- 

!  I  I   car-     Twins. 

Total.  iBoys.'Olrls.!  riages. 


Elderty  woman 

fi 

2 

4 

3  ; 

Old  woman 

11 

5 

6 

2 

....do 

lU 

(i 

4 

2 

....do 

5 

4 

1 

2 

Woman  about  70 

10 

7 

3 

4 

Old  woman 

5 
12 

4 
4 

I 

8 

3 

Woman  about  60 

2 

Woman     about     45 
(daughter  of    pro- 
ceding) 

:> 

3 

'2  . 

2 

Old  woman 

6 
8 

3 
5 

3 
3 

1 

Woman  55  to  60 

3 

Old  woman. 

0 
5 

0 
5 

0 
0 

0 

Woman  about  ♦'0 

1  , 

Woman  about  50 

12 

5 

7 

.    6 

Woman  al>out  65 

9 

2 

7 

1 

Woman  al*out  60 

4 

1  ; 

3 

2 

Woman  about  65 

4 

1  ; 

3 

1 

Woman  about  80 

7 

7 

0 

2 

Woman  about  55 

8 

5 

3 

4 

Woman  alK>ut  65 

tl 

4 

2 

2 

Old  woman 

9 

6 

3 

4 

Woman  about  60 

2 

1 

1 

1 

Woman  about  65 

9 

5 

4 

0 

....do 

7 

3 

4 

5 

Old  woman 

12 

4 

8 

2 

Total  i'Mi  woinon ) 

246 

130 

116 

8;^ 

I  1 

1  1  ' 

3  1 

2  1 

1  1 

2  0 

1  0  ' 


3 
9 
8 
3 
6 
2 
10 


0 

1 
3 

0  , 
0 

1 

2  ' 

3  j 

1  ; 

4 

0  ! 

0  '■ 
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10 


(«)        (") 
4  0 

2  4 


-  1 
3 
0 


a  Not  1  living  child. 

UKCAPITULATION 
[.'Vi  Pima  wonipn] 


;J5         163         82  ,      81 
b  Girl. 


0 
0 
1 

(6) 
0 

^  1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1  pair. 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

I) 


Siil)j«fts  inv«»stij?Ht«Ml. 


,  Percent- 
Total  .    *^^'^^ 
'"^'*''     toul 

j    born. 


Percent-  i 
dead. 


Total    births 

Bovf* 

(iiris 

Total  surviving. 

Boys 

(}irlH  

Total  died 

Boys 

Girls 


130 
116 


48, 
35 


1 

52.8.^>    

112 

47.15    

:«.74  ; 

30.17 


.83 


137 


82 
81 


66. 2») 

♦UJ.  OS 
69. 83 


49.69 


101 


Miscarriagett:  4  in  34  women  - 
specific  infection. 


«  .Vveragp,  7.0'?. 
12  i>er  JOO  women,  or  1  to  61  normal  births;  and  6  in  1  woman,  due  to 
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Reproductiox 

In  this  chapter  are  taken  up  the  more  direct  observations  among 
the  tribes,  wliich,  it  seems  to  the  writer,  begin  logically  with  data 
relatiiig  to  reproduction  and  the  first  stages  of  the  life  of  the  Indian. 
The  notes  on  the  several  topics  included  under  this  heading  are,  as 
with  other  subjects,  necessarily  somewhat  combined  with  matter 
relating  to  the  habits  and  views  of  the  people. 

MARRIAGE 

Marital  life  among  the  Indians  of  the  southwestern  United  States 
and  northen\  Mexico  is  entered  into  on  the  average  at  an  earlier 
age  than  among  the  whites.  While  not  generally  a  result  of 
mutual  attraction,  a  degree  of  mutual  pleasing,  at  least,  is  usually 
considered  essential  to  the  union.  The  practice  of  obtaining  a  wife 
by  rape  does  not  exist.  Vohmtary  loss  of  chastity  on  the  part  of 
the  unmarried  woman,  while  not  very  frequent,  is  not  regarded  as  a 
serious  obstacle  to  future  marriage.  Often,  though  less  directly  than 
among  whites,  the  girl  exercises  the  right  of  acceptance,  and  the 
married  woman  the  privilege  of  separation. 

The  married  state  among  all  the  Indians  visited  has  been  in  the 
past  and  still  is  less  stable  than  among  the  whites,  though  hardly 
less  moral.  There  is  no  polyandry.  In  former  years  polygamy 
was  general  among  the  Indians  of  southwestern  United  States,  and 
among  most  of  the  less  civilized  tribes  of  northern  Mexico;  it  still 
exists  among  the  latter,  ind  only,  recently,  under  compulsion,  is  it 
being  abandoned  by  the  Apache  and  other  tribes  in  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico.  There  arc  reasons  for  believing  that  obligatory 
defloration  of  marriageable  girls,  promiscuous  sexual  intercourse, 
and  possibly  even  pederasty  (ceremonial)  still  take  place  occasion- 
ally in  a  few  of  the  tribes.  Since  j)olygamy  ceased  the  separation  of 
husbands  and  wivs  t.:i(l  Iheir  remarriage  to  others  are  particularly 
comimm  among  iho  Indians  of  southwestern  United  States.  Such 
conduct  is  not  regarded  among  these  tribes  as  in  any  way  deroga- 
tory- to  "i?  participants. 

Intermarriage  of  near  relatives  is  not  knowTi  among  any  of  the 
tribes  visited,  even  where  the  exogamous  clans  have  ceased  to  exist. 
It  is  not  uncommon,  however,  for  the  more  distant  cousins  to  unite 
in  marriage,  or  for  a  woman  to  hear  children  to  her  stepfather  or  to 
her  sister's  husband.  Among  the  smaller  tribes,  as  the  Ilavasupai 
and  some  of  the  Pueblos,  there  must  of  necessity  be  considerable 
intermarriage  among  more  distant  relatives. 

Among  the  Southern  Ute,  according  to  information  given  by  the 
Indians  themselves,  sexual  life  begins  at  an  early  age;  but  marriage 
does  not  seem  to  be  entered  into  generally  quite  as  early  as  among 
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the  Navaho  and  some  of  the  other  Indian  tribes  visited.  It  is  not 
rare  to  find  in  the  tribe  unmarried  men  and  women  more  than  18  and 
even  20  years  of  age.  Polygamy,  though  infrequent,  is  still  met  with. 
Leaving  or  changing  wives  or  husbands  is  not  uncommon,  especially 
among  the  Wiminuche.  Sexual  morality  in  general  in  1900,  at  the 
time  of  the  writer's  visit  to  the  tribe,  was  of  a  rather  low  order. 

Among  most  of  the  Apache  the  event  of  a  giri  reaching  puberty  is 
an  occasion  for  a  feast  which  her  parents  give,  annoimcing  her  arrival 
at  womanhood.®  According  to  statements  made  to  the  writer  by 
men  of  the  tribe,  only  a  few  giris  attain  the  age  of  16  years  or  more 
without  marrying;  he  saw,  however,  two  girls  not  yet  married,  each 
of  whom  was  surely  more  than  18. 

Among  the  Apache  as  well  as  among  the  Navaho  the  girl  is  given 
to  a  husband  after  he  has  made  gifts  of  horses  and  blankets  to  her 
family,**  but  the  woman  is  not  bought  as  a^passive  chattel.  Among 
the  White  Mountain  Apache  the  accepted  young  man  is  allowed  to 
live  sexually  with  his  prospective  wife  for  some  time  before  marriage  ^ 
takes  place,  and  they  can  separate  if  not  mutually  satisfied.  The  final 
marriage  is  very  simple. 

It  is  not  rare  for  a  yoimg  man  to  marry  a  rather  old  woman.  The 
writer  witnessed  one  such  instance  as  late  as  1905.  The  explanation 
given  of  this  is  that  on  the  one  side  the  woman  secures  a  yoimg, 
strong  man  to  work  the  fields,  while  on  the  other  side  the  woman  is 
usually  one  having  a  daughter  approaching  maturity,  who  also  in  the 
course  of  time  becomes  the  man's  wife  (or  concubine). 


a  Among  the  White  Mountain  people  the  first  appearance  of  menses  Is  celebrated  by  an  all-day  feast 
in  wliich  friends  are  called  to  participate.  They  Idil  a  cow  and  have  "lots  of  coffee  and  bread,"  and 
beat  the  drum  the  whole  day.  The  first  menstruation  day  is  a  fortunate  day,  and  tlie  people  pray 
that  all  may  bo  well  with  the  girl,  and  that  she  may  become  a  good  and  healthy  woman  and  a  good 
mother.  They  also  pray  for  general  plenty.  Although  the  feast  serves  as  a  notice  that  the  girl  haa 
liecome  a  woman,  marriage.^  may  not  ]ye  arranged  until  much  later.  The  San  Carlos  Apache  no  longer 
observe  the  feast. 

t>  Marriages  among  the  Apache  are  now  often  the  result  of  mutual  lildng.  The  exceptions  are  mostly 
in  the  case  of  old  men  who  M^un^  wives  much  younger,  or  young  men  married  by  older  women.  By 
some  of  the  old  people  the  girl  is  given  loss  choice  tlian  l)y  others  more  decidedly  affected  by  modem 
views,  the  marriage  arrangement  in  such  crises  Ix^ing  principally  the  affair  of  the  parents.  The  father 
and  mother  of  the  girl  arc  approached  by  the  parents  of  the  boy,  and  there  are  four  talks  conoeming 
the  marriage,  after  which  a  decision  is  given.  The  husband  to  be  must  furnish  a  number  of  horsos, 
cows,  saddles,  blaulcets.  buclcsldns,  and  other  things  of  value,  which  are,  or  should  be,  divided 
among  the  brid(>'8  rclatives.  In  return  the  people  of  the  bride  are  expected  to  supply  certain  .things 
of  value  for  tho  bridegroom's  relatives.  By  this  arrangement  both  parties  are  often  in  the  end  nearly 
even;  but  then*  is  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  selfishness  or  greed. 

c  The  marriage  is  arranged  by  intermediaries  who  arc  usually  old  men.  These  go  to  the  house  of  the 
girl's  parents  and  amiuge  the  barter.  When  this  is  cunciudcd,  the  bridegroom  is  at  iil)erty  to  come 
every  night  to  tlie  wife's  camp, or  she  to  his,  until  a  khuva  (typical  native  hut,pl.ii,r)  is  built  by  the 
girl.  If  both  parties  arc  content,  then  the  marriage  is  considercd  as  concluded.  If  not,  they  may  aep- 
arate,  the  articles  given  arc  mutually  returned,  and  their  rclatlons  arc  at  an  end. 

Among  the  Jiearillas  marriage  takes  place  in  the  following  mannei :  A  young  man  desiring  to  many 
a  certain  giri  goes  to  her  father  and  makes  arrangements  for  obtaining  her.  If  everything  is  satisfac- 
tory, he  >>uys  cloth  for  a  tipi,  a  supply  of  calico,  ami  wliatever  is  needed  for  housekeeping.  He  takes 
these  to  the  house  of  the  girl's  parcnts.  With  the  assistance  of  her  mother  and  perliaps  her  sister,  the 
girl  makes  up  tlit;  cloth  into  a  tipi  and  the  calico  into  dresses.  Wlien  all  is  ready,  the  tipi  is  set  up 
and  without  further  ceremony  the  bridegroom  Joins  his  i)ridc  in  their  new  home.  The  relatives  <^ 
the  girl  receive  but  little  compensation. 
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Divorce  is  easily  accomplished  in  the  tribe,  and  the  man  and 
woman  remarry,  usually  without  difficulty.  There  are  cases  even  at 
the  present  time  in  which  comparatively  young  men  educated  in  white 
schools  have  had  a  half  dozen  or  more  wives. 

As  to  polygamy,  there  were  in  1890  among  about  600  married 
Apache  men  on  the  White  Mountain  and  Fort  Apache  reservations 
87  who  had  two  and  nine  who  had  three  wives  each.^  At  the  time 
of  the  writer's  visit  in  1900  the  number  of  polygamous  marriages,  as 
a  consequence  of  the  efforts  of  the  agents,  was  much  smaller.  Among 
the  San  Carlos,  Jicarilla,  and  Mescalero  Apache  polygamy  appar- 
ently has  ceased  to  exist. 

There  is  prostitution  among  the  White  Mountain  Apache  and  also 
among  the  San  Carlos  Apache,  with  the  whites  as  well  as  intratribal, 
and  the  same  is  probably  true  of  the  Mescaleros.  Among  the  Jica- 
riUas,  however,  mainly  from  the  fear  of  a  possible  introduction  of 
venereal  diseases,  the  women  are  threatened  with  death  for  sexual 
transgressions  with  white  men  and  shun  such  relations.  The  fact 
that  a  girl  has  borne  a  child  before  marriage  does  not  bring  her  into 
great  discredit  among  any  of  the  Apache. 

Among  the  Navaho  girls  marry  quite  early  (after  puberty),  but 
the  young  men,  obliged  to  accumulate  some  property  before  they  can 
obtain  brides,  marry  at  later  ages.  The  writer  has  seen  several 
brides  of  from  about  14  to  16  years  of  age,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  met  a  number  of  adult  individuals  of  both  sexes  who,  though  in 
normal  health,  were  still  unmarried.  Some  of  the  richer  men  still 
have  two  or,  rarely,  three  wives.  Tn  one  of  the  families  living  near 
Pueblo  Bonito,  a  Navaho  is  married  to  two  sisters. 

All  the  Ilopi  women,  the  writer  was  told  by  the  chiefs,  marry,  as 
do  all  the  men;  they  could  recall  but  one  man  who  remained  his 
whole  life  single.  Marriage  results  often  from  mutual  attraction, 
though  the  arrangements  belong  to  the  parentis.  It  may  take  place 
at  any  time  after  puberty,  but  at  present  a  girl  is  seldom  married 
before  her  sixteenth  year. 

The  Zuni  girls  marry  in  some  cases  soon  after  puberty^  (which 
takes  plac«  mostly  at  from  11  to  14  years  of  age) ;  the  majority,  how- 
ever, marry  at  from  15  to  IS.  Sexual  indulgence  is  said  often  to 
precede  marriage;  illegitimate  children,  however,  are  considered  a 
disgrace. 

The  Papago  girls  in  the  more  civilized  villages  marry,  on  the  aver- 
age, rather  later  than  the  girls  of  the  nonreservation  Papago  and 
those  of  some  other  tribes.     At  San  Xavier  the  writer  was  informed 


a  Report  on  Indians,  Eleventh  Census,  1890, 150,  Washington,  1894. 

h  According  to  Mrs.  M.  C.  Stevenson  (The  Zufii  Indiana,  Twenty-thtrd  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau 
of  Ameriran  Ethnology ,  303),  marriages  in  the  tribe  also  take  place  before  the  girl  has  reached  puberty 
(belated  puberty?). 
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that  a  marriage  before  the  sixteenth  or  seventeenth  year  on  the  part 
of  the  giri,  and  the  twentieth  on  that  of  the  young  man,  is  rare. 
Marriages  are  arranged  by  parents  ''when  they  think  the  boy  or  girl 
ready  to  marry,"  the  feelings  of  the  parties  not  being  always  heeded. 
Individuals  who  never  marry  are  but  few. 

Marriage  among  the  Pima,  according  to  Chief  Antonio  Azul,  takes 
place  sometimes  from  love,  but  perhaps  more  often  by  the  will  of 
parents.  The  first  menstruation  is  regarded  as  indicating  fitness  for 
marriage.  Some  of  the  girls,  especially  before  the  large  boarding 
school  was  established,  married  at  as  early  an  age  as  14.  In  one 
case  both  the  young  mother  and  her  child  were  pupils  in  the  agency 
school. 

The  Mohave  young  men  and  women  do  not  live  together  before 
their  marriage.  There  is,  however,  but  little  restraint  on  sexual 
relations.  Not  a  few  girls  have  one  or  more  children  before  marriage, 
mostly  by  their  brothers-in-law  or  stepfathers.  There  is  but  little 
shame  attached  to  this  practice,  and  such  girls  marry  the  same  as 
others.  The  father  is  made  to  take  care  of  the  illegitimate  child, 
which  is  usually  called  by  some  ancient  name. 

Among  the  Yuma  on  the  Colorado,  according  to  reliable  reports, 
sexual  relations  with  girls  are  usually  established  soon  after  puberty 
and  quite  irrespective  of  marriage.  Prostitution,  especially  with 
whites,  appears  to  be  tolerated;  at  least,  there  are  indications  that 
it  is  not  uncommon.* 

Among  many  of  the  Mexican  tribes  much  that  related  to  marriage 
has  been  more  or  le«s  altered  by  views  resulting  from  contact  with 
whites  and  change  in  religion.  On  the  whole,  a  moderately  early 
marriage  (girls  16  to  18,  men  18  to  21)  is  favored.  Among  the  least 
civilized  tribes  the  conditions  are  much  like  those  among  the  major- 
ity of  the  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  Indians.  Chastity  in  a  girl  is  not 
held  very  high.  The  fact  that  a  girl  has  a  child  before  marriage,  or 
has  been  divorced,  is,  where  church  influence  does  not  reach,  of  little 
hindrance  to  marriage.  Some  intratribal  prostitution  is  everywhere 
freely  acknowledged,  and  wherever  the  natives  live  near  the  whites 
mixture,  both  clandestine  and  by  marriage,  is  prevalent.  Very  early 
marriages  (13  to  15  years)  take  place  occasionally  among  the  Tara- 
humare,  Huichol,  and  probably  among  others  of  the  more  primitive 
tribes.  Among  the  Tarahumare  old  men  seek  to  marry  young  girls. 
Among  the  Cora  the  parents  of  the  young  man  approach  those  of  the 
young  woman  whom  they  believe  to  be  suitable  for  their  son,  and  if 
an  agreement  is  reached  the  couple  are  married  even  if  not  known  to 
each  other.     Polygamy  is  still  prevalent  among  the  Tarahumare, 

a  ComparR  accounts  in  tho  Reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  AtTairs  and  those  in  the  Report  on 
Indians,  Eleventh  Census,  1890.  Although  oxagg(>ration  must  l^e  guarded  against,  the  evidence  as  to 
the  dissolute  life  of  at  least  some  of  the  Yuma  women  is  ample. 
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Tepecaiio,  and  Iluichol,  and  to  lesser  degrees  among  the  Cora  and 
Tepehuanc.  It  has  disappeared  wherever  the  white  man's  religion 
has  gained  a  firm  foothold. 

The  life  of  the  married  Indian  is  ordinarily,  as  the  writer  had  a 
chance  to  observe  in  many  localities  and  instances,  one  of  quiet  and 
contentment  rather  than  of  active,  demonstrative  happiness,  and  often 
one  of  greater  independence  of  action  of  both  parties  than  among 
most  whites.  It  is  decidedly  a  more  primitive,  more  natural  family 
life,  one  of  less  mutual  regard  as  well  as  helpfulness.  In  some  tribes 
the  husband  exercises  more  authority  over  his  wife  than  in  others. 
In  most  tribes  if  the  woman  displeases  her  husband,  or  if  he  becomes 
jealous,  she  is  liable  to  be  maltreated  by  him.  Among  the  Iluichol,  for 
example,  a  man  beat  his  wife  because  she  permitted  herself  to  be 
measured  by  the  writer  against  her  husband's  wishes;  the  woman  was 
old  and  it  could  hardly  have  been  a  question  of  jealousy.  Unfaithful- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  wife,  if  detected  by  the  husband,  is  generally 
punished  corporally.  Among  the  Apache,  until  about  twenty-five 
years  ago,  in  some  instances  the  jealous  husband  or  the  female  relatives 
cut  off  the  unfaithful  wife's  nose;**  in  rare  instances  the  husband 
killed  her. 

After  marriage,  conception  with  the  Indian  woman  occurs  usually 
without  much  delay.  There  were  no  signs  of  any  important  differ- 
ences, either  in  this  respect  or  in  the  periods  between  successive 
pregnancies,  as  compared  with  the  average  white  woman. 

Further  peculiarities  of  the  sexual  life  of  the  people  could  not  be 
inquired  into  with  profitable  results.  From  various  indications  the 
subject  does  not  offer  nmch  of  unusual  interest. 

There  are  no  nuitilations  of  the  genital  organs,  with  one  possible 
exception.  An  artificial  production  of  the  so-called  "  inujerados,"  for 
purposes  of  ceremonial  i)ederasty,  among  some  of  the  Pueblos  was 
reported,  but  it  is  not  known  whether  this  is  still  i)ractised.'' 

STERILE    women;    PREFERENCE    OF   SEX;    GESTATION 

Women  sterile  by  nature  occur  in  every  tribe,  but  the  j)roportion  is 
always  small. 

There  are  only  a  few  chihlless  women,  known  as  ka-tu-a-^vif ,  among 
the  Southern  Ute.  The  j)eople  have  no  definite  theory  concerning  the 
condition. 

Some  naturally  sterile  women  were  met  with  among  the  White 
Mountain  and  other  Apache.     There  is  no  special  term  by  w^hich 


o  "As  a  punishment  for  adultory  on  th«'  part,  of  thf  wife  [among  th«  Apacho]  tho  noso  was  formerly  cut 
oil,  but  this  practice  seems  to  hav(>  b(>«»n  abandoned  in  later  years,  for,  on  a  visit  among  thi^m  ami  after 
observing  about  3,000  Indians,  I  saw  only  st>v«m  women  so  disfigured,  and  they  had  n^ielied  or  passed 
the  middle  age.''— Special  Agent  Stephen  Whit4>d,  Report  on  Indians,  EUventh  Census,  1S9().  IM. 

Four  women,  all  above  50  years  of  age,  with  their  noses  cut  off,  were  seen  by  the  w^ritc>r  in  1905  at  San 
Carlos.    It  was  said  that  most  of  the  mutilations  were  the  work  of  the  other  women  of  the  tribe. 

b  Hammond,  W.  A.,  Sexual  Impotence  in  the  Male,  New  York,  1883. 
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others  designate  such  women  except  tu-U-sih-ta  ('  'never-get-a-child  ^*), 
and,  as  elsewhere,  not  much  attention  seems  to  be  given  to  the  condi- 
tion. At  San  Carlos  sterility  in  women  is  well  known,  and  is  believed 
by  the  women  to  be  the  men's  fault.  A  young  woman  who,  though 
well  developed  and  healthy  looking,  and  menstruating  regularly, 
remained  sterile,  was  pointed  out  to  the  Avriter.  Her  first  marriage 
was  dissolved  on  accoimt  of  the  sterility,  on  the  supposition  that  the 
man  might  be  the  cause  of  it.  She  was  given  another  husband,  with 
whom  she  has  now  lived  for  more  than  two  years,  but  there  has  been 
no  conception.  Among  the  Navaho,  Zufd,  and  Papago  women  ste- 
rility is  rare.  A  few  sterile  women  were  pointed  out  to  the  writer 
among  the  Pueblos  and  the  Pima,  and  several  such,  known  as 
cha-aik  ('* barren")  were  living  at  the  time  of  his  visit  among  the 
Mohave.  On  the  First  mesa  of  the  Hopi  there  were  in  1900  four 
women  who,  although  married  for  more  than  ten  years  each,  had 
never  become  pregnant.  Among  the  Tarahumare  sterile  women  are 
called  *'mules."  The  Cora  told  the  writer  that  occasionally  one  of 
their  women  has  no  child  until  the  third  or  fourth  year  after  marriage, 
and  a  few  have  never  borne  any.  Similar  accoimts  as  to  childless 
women  were  heard  in  all  the  other  tribes.  The  opinion  that  the  male 
may  be  the  cause  of  the  childless  marriage  was  met  with  in  several 
tribes  besides  the  Apache. 

All  the  young  Indian  wives  want  to  have  children.  In  some  in- 
stances they  prefer  boys  to  girls;  in  others  they  desire  children  of 
both  sexes. 

Usually,  though  not  always,  the  White  Mountain  Apache  woman 
desires  a  boy.  In  this  tribe  when  a  pregnant  woman  wants  especially 
a  boy  or  a  girl,  she  calls  on  a  medicine-man  or  woman,  who  plays  on 
the  violin,  uses  certain  incantations,  touches  the  woman's  abdomen, 
and  gives  her  to  take  internally  some  of  the  much  used  sacred  yel- 
low tulc  pollen  (hadiUin) .  Women  who  wish  to  have  children,  or  who 
want  more  chil(ken  after  being  unfruitful  for  a  time,  are  sometimes  given 
by  a  medicine- woman  a  cluster  of  the  eggs  of  a  certain  spider;  this 
dose  is  handed  to  a  relative  to  put  into  meat  or  other  food  without 
being  cooked  or  otherwise  prepared,  to  be  given  the  patient  without 
her  knowledge.  It  is  supposed  that  the  many  eggs  of  the  particular 
spider  referred  to  will  bring  about  conception — in  other  words,  that 
the  prolificness  of  the  spider  will  induce  a  similar  condition  in  the 
woman.  The  San  Carlos  and  the  Tonto  Apache  women  want  girls  as 
well  as  boys,  for  the  former  would  soon  be  able  to  aid  the  mother  in  her 
domestic  duties. 

On  one  occasion  the  Walapai  women  were  observed  by  Doctor  Per- 
kins, their  agent,  to  cut  off,  with  avidity,  the  feet  of  a  gopher;  they 
said  that  the  feet  are  boiled  and  eaten  by  young  women  in  order 
'  *  to  have  many  boys  and  girls.'' 
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As  to  preference  of  sex  among  the  Pima,  formerly,  when  the  people 
used  to  fight,  the  women  say  they  wished  for  boys;  now  they  wish 
more  for  girls,  who  can  cook  for  them  and  help  them  in  other  ways. 
They  believe  that  if  a  woman  will  eat  one  seed  of  the  gourd  which  is 
commonly  used  for  water  she  will  have  a  boy."  The  Zufti  want  many 
children  of  both  sexes;  only  a  few  of  those  asked  with  regard  to  sex 
showed  any  preference,  **  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  tlie  Mohave. 
The  Tarahumare  desire  boys  much  more  than  girls.  A  woman  who 
wants  a  boy  will  sing  during  the  sexual  intercourse  ta-ur,  ta-ur. 
They  want  boys  because  they  may  become  great  foot  racers  or  even 
governors. 

Pregnancy  in  its  earlier  stages  generally  interferes  in  no  way  \vith 
the  woman's  habits  of  life  and  occupation  in  any  of  the  tribes,  but 
it  is  very  rare  in  any  Indian  settlement  to  see  a  woman  near  her 
term  working  hard,  or  even  to  meet  her  outside  of  the  dwelling. 
Functional  disturbance  and  diseases  of  pregnancy  are  much  less  fre- 
quent and  less  serious  than  with  white  women. 

There  are  some  curious  notions  about  gestation  as  well  as  about 
the  unborn  cliild.  In  all  the  tribes  the  pregnant  woman  nuist  observe 
certain  tabus. 

The  Apache  women  believe  that  with  both  boys  and  girls  gesta- 
tion lasts  during  a  period  of  from  nine  to  ten  moons,  the  time  being 
counted  by  the  new  moon  and  from  the  last  menstruation.  The  day 
of  the  new  moon  is  fortunate  for  the  child.  It  is  believed  that  boys 
who  begin  to  walk  on  that  day  will  be  fast  runners.  The  women 
know  no  means  of  determining  the  sex  of  the  child  in  utero. 

The  San  Carlos  Apache  pregnant  woman  keeps  about  her  usual 
duties  as  long  as  she  is  physically  able  to  do  so.  She  avoids  no  work 
from  precaution.  Beyond  ordinary  care  the  younger  people  know  of 
no  special  tabu  for  her,  but  among  the  less  civilized  element  of  the 
tribe  she  is  not  allowed  to  be  visited  by  strange  people  who  might 
frighten  her.  She  may  eat  anything  she  likes,  and  does  not  need  to 
abstain  from  looking  at  an  animal  being  killed  or  at  blood.  Some 
women  have  a  little  morning  sickness,  ])ut  others  have  none  at  all, 
suffering,  on  the  whole,  but  little. 

Among  the  Ilopi  the  pregnant  woman  must  not  see  blood  or  any- 
thing else  likely  to  frighten  her.  The  gestation  period  is  counted  by 
moons,  and  the  rather  prevalent  opinion,  perhaps  based  on  the  slight 
excess  in  size  of  the  male  child,  is  that  it  lasts  longer  with  a  boy  than 

a  In  case  a  child  is  born  dead  to  a  Pima  woman  and  8he  dons  not  want  any  more  childrnn,  the.  l)ody 
Is  buried  with  the  lace  covered  with  wrappings  and  with  the  head  deep  In  the  littic  cave  which  is  cus- 
tomarily made  at  the  base  of  the  grave.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  mother  desires  to  have  more  chil- 
dren, the  lace  of  the  dead  baby  is  not  covered  and  the  body  is  placed  so  that  the  hejid  is  directly  under 
the  shaft  of  the  grave.    Much  faith  is  put  in  these  expc>dients. 

^  Occasionally,  when  either  a  boy  or  a  girl  is  specially  desired,  the  people  visit  ci>rtain  shrines  to  pray 
for  the  object  of  their  wisli.  See  Mrs.  M.  C.  Stevenson.  The  Zuiii  Indians.  Twenty-third  Annual  Report 
«/  the  Bureau  t4  Arurioan  Ethnology,  294. 
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with  a  girl.  No  sign  is  much  relied  on  as  an  indication  of  the  sex  of 
the  unborn  infant.  Transgression  in  some  of  the  tabus  may  result 
in  the  child  being  bom  an  albino. 

The  pregnant  Zufd  woman  ''must  be  guarded  from  the  sight  of 
moving  water,  fish,  and  water  reptiles  no  less  than  from  fierce  and 
fearful  things."  **  The  period  of  gestation  is  supposed  to  be  ten 
lunar  months  in  the  case  of  a  boy  and  nine  lunar  months  in  that  of  a 
girl.  The  mother  has  no  means  of  determining  whether  she  will 
have  a  boy  or  a  girl.  Artificial  abortion,  the  people  believe,  is  apt 
to  be  followed  by  steriUty. 

The  Pima  have  no  definite  ideas  as  to  the  period  of  viability  of 
the  fetus.  They  feel  it,  and  hence  know  it  must  be  alive.  They  have 
no  means  of  determining  the  sex.  The  tabus  of  a  pregnant  woman 
among  the  Pima  do  not  allow  her  to  see  a  sick  person,  because  it 
may  cause  the  latter's  stomach  to  swell  and  perhaps  cause  his  death. 
Even  the  husband  of  the  pregnant  woman  must  not  visit  the  sick. 
There  seems  to  be  no  idea  that  the  sick  person  may  have  an  injuri- 
ous effect  on  the  mother  or  her  infant.  Fmther,  the  pregnant  woman 
is  not  allowed  to  eat  impure  things,  particularly  food  that  may  have 
been  touched  by  vultures  or  coyotes,  nor  must  she  look  on  anything 
that  is  regard^  as  bad.  This  does  not  include  fresh  blood.  The 
pregnant  woman  takes  no  special  precautions  on  account  of  her  condi- 
tion. She  works  as  long  as  she  is  able  to  do  so.  She  has  no  special 
diet  unfil  near  confinement,  when  she  eats  sparingly.  Most  of  the 
pregnant  women  have  a  little  morning  sickness,  but  there  are  also  a 
good  many  who  have  none.  Some  have  only  slight  nausea,  without 
vomiting.  The  principal  midwife  in  the  tribe  never  knew  of  a  case 
of  really  severe  vomiting  due  to  pregnancy. 

Among  the  Papago  also  gestation  is  believed  to  last  one  lunar 
month  longer  in  the  case  of  a  boy  than  in  that  of  a  girl.  "There  is 
no  telling"  about  the  sex  of  a  child  before  its  birth,  except  in  the  case 
of  boys  "by  the  long  time  they  stay  in. " 

With  the  Mohave,  gestation  is  supposed  to  last  regularly  ten  lunar 
months.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  if  a  new  conception  takes 
place  soon  after  the  birth  of  a  child  the  subsequent  fetus  will  grow 
very  slowly,  and  the  gestation  may  be  prolonged  to  a  whole  year. 

In  some  of  the  Mexican  tribes  the  women  have  largely  adopted 
the  Mexican  views  on  these  points,  while  in  others  the  notions  of  the 
people  are  much  like  those  of  our  Indians.  The  Tepe<jano,  for 
instance,  believe  that  the  period  of  gestation  for  a  boy  lasts  nine 
(calendar)  months,  but  only  seven  or  eight  for  a  girl.  Nowhere  is 
much  reliance  placed  on  any  special  sign  as  to  the  sex  of  the  unborn. 

aCuflhing,  in  W.  Matthews's  Ichthyophobla.  Journal  of  American  Folk-Lorf,  ix.  1S98. 110.  See  also 
Mrs.  M.  C.  Stevenson,  The  Zufli  Indians,  Twenty^htrd  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Atnrrican 
Ethnology,  296. 
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Among  the  Opata,  in  Sonora,  the  fetus  is  believed  to  breathe,  air 
gaining  access  to  it  through  the  vagina.  Should  the  latter  be  occluded 
in  any  manner  the  child  would  lose  its  breath  and  die.  An  Opata 
woman  recently  testified  to  this  effect  in  a  case  of  suspected  infanticide 
before  a  court. 

labor;    MULTIPLE     AND     ABNORMAL     BIRTHS;    PLACENTA;    REAPPEAR- 
ANCE   OF    MENSTRUATION 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  ease  with  which  the  Indian 
woman  undergoes  childbirth.  From  what  the  writer  has  learned  and 
observed,  and  from  what  he  knows  of  the  subject  in  the  case  of  white 
women,  however,  it  is  his  opinion  that  a  healthy  Indian  woman  of 
normal  physique,  with  a  normal  child,  on  the  average  suffers 
quite  as  much  and  as  long  as  does  the  normal  white  woman  under 
similar  conditions.  The  differences  lie  in  the  facts  that  the  Indian 
w^omen  as  a  rule  are  well  built;  that  most  of  them  are  used  to  outdoor 
life,  and  are  healthy,  strong,  and  very  patient,  and  that,  as  com- 
pared with  the  whites,  a  larger  proportion  of  the  children  are  abso- 
lutely nonnal.  Owing  largely  to  these  same  factors  the  puerperium 
in  the  Indian  woman  is  often  a  very  healthful  one,  and  return  to  the 
ordinary  mode  of  life  is  quite  rapid.  There  is  no  indication  of  any 
less  organic  sensibility  in  the  Indian  woman,  comparing  her  always 
with  other  women  of  similar  social  position.  Nor  are  all  the  labors 
of  Indian  women  easy.  Dystocia  is  well  knowTi,  and  manual  assist- 
ance is  often  needed  and  employed. 

There  is  generally  but  little  visible  preparation  for  the  event  of 
childbirth.  The  woman  walks  about,  at  least  within  the  dwelling, 
and  does  more  or  less  work  up  to  the  time  when  the  pains  have  well 
set  in.  Sometimes  she  is  urged  to  walk  or  stand  up  to  the  last  stage 
of  labor.  She  then  reposes  in  different  positions  on  a  skin,  a  mat,  or  a 
blanket,  or  on  warm  sand  spread  on  the  ground.  Delivery  takes 
place  while  the  woman  is  squatting,  or  on  her  knees,  or  on  hands  and 
knees  or  elbows,  or  lying  do\vn ;  frequently  she  holds  on  to  an  attendant, 
or  to  a  sash,  rope,  strap,  or  stick  which  is  fastened  somewhere  near 
for  the  purpose.  Ordinarily  the  onl}^  assistant  is  the  mother  or  some 
other  female  relative  of  mature  years,  but  more  than  one  woman  or 
person  may  be  present.  In  most  tribes  there  are  older  women  who 
are  reputed  especially  apt  helpers,  a  sort  of  midwives,  who  are  ex- 
pected to  aid  spiritually  as  well  as  physically. 

The  assistance  given  is  everywhere  substantially  the  same,  con- 
sisting mainly  of  pressure  or  kneading  with  the  hands  or  with  a 
bandage  about  the  abdomen,  the  object  of  which  is  to  give  direct  aid 
in  the  expulsion  of  the  child.  The  procedure,  which  is  not  always 
gentle,  accomplishes  very  probably  the  same  result  as  the  kneading 
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of  the  uterine  fundus  under  similar  conditions  by  the  white  physician, 
namely,  more  effective  uterine  contractions. 

Among  some  tribes  steaming  the  lower  part  of  the  body  is  occasion- 
ally resorted  to  as  a  help  to  speedy  delivery.  Decoctions,  especially 
that  of  cedar  (Juniperus  sec),  are  drunk,  particularly  among  the 
Pueblos;  and  there  are  prayers  and  ceremonial  observances,  as  well 
as  appropriate  fetishes.  Internal  examination  of  the  patient  is 
resorted  to  only  when  she  is  in  great  distress.  When  strong  manual  aid 
is  needed  it  is  given  by  the  husband,  a  brother,  or  a  medicine-man. 
After  birth  the  cord  is  usually  cUt  and  tied.  Delivery  of  the  placenta 
generally  follows  in  a  short  time,  on  the  average  more  promptly  than 
among  the  whites. 

To  determine  the  exact  progress  of  labor  would  require  numerous 
precise  ]>ersonal  observations  impossible  for  the  stranger  to  make, 
and  information  obtained  through  mere  inquiry  is  necessarily  unsatis- 
factory. 

After  confmement  the  woman  remains  on  the  skin  or  mat  as  long 
as  exhausted  or  weak.  The  generative  organs,  external  and  internal, 
receive  no  special  attention  or  merely  superficial  cleansing.  Save 
in  exceptional  cases,  the  woman  generally  rises  earlier  than  is  the 
custom  among  whites;  not  seldom  the  first,  but  usually  the  second 
or  third  day;  and  she  does  not  take  as  much  care  against  exposure  as 
the  white  woman.  The  ]>eriod  of  her  confinement  to  the  house 
differs  among  the  various  tribes,  and  is  a  matter  of  purely  religious 
custom. 

There  are  well-authenticated  instances  in  which  an  Indian  woman 
has  given  birth  to  a  child  on  a  journey,  and  after  a  shorter  or  longer 
tune  has  resumed  travel,  or  where  she  brought  forth  one  day  and  was 
at  work  the  next.     Similar  cases,  however,  occur  among  the  whites. 

Among  all  of  the  tribes  after  childbirth  the  mother  is  dieted  in  dif- 
ferent ways.     This  observance  is  partly  prophylactic,  partly  religious. 

Abnormal  positions  of  the  child  are  infrequent,  but  their  occurrence 
is  well  known  and  dreaded  among  all  the  tribes.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  puerperal  troubles,  which,  however,  are  also  rare,  the 
puerperium  being  freer  of  abnormalities  and  diseases  than  among 
whites.  Twins  are  not  uncommon;  triplets  are  very  rare,  and  are 
regarded  as  something  uncanny;  of  more  than  three  children  at  a 
birth  none  of  the  persons  questioned  had  ever  heard.  Monstrosities 
are  rare,  but  occur  among  all  the  tribes;  if  of  a  pronounced  kind  the 
child  is  not  allowed  to  Uve. 

The  delivery  itself  is  nowhere  surrounded  with  much  secrecy,  and 
female  members  of  the  family,  in  some  instances  also  male  relatives 
and  even  children,  may  be  present. 

Tribal  details. — Among  the  White  Mountain  Apache  aft^r  childbirth 
the  woman,  unless  too  weak,  runs  about  among  the  bushes  outside 
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the  hut  in  order  that  **the  blood  may  not  clot/*  The  first  day  she 
partakes  of  a  little  soup  or  gruel,  but  as  soon  as  she  begins  to  resume 
her  customary  occupations — that  is,  from  the  second  day  on — she 
may  eat  what  she  likes. 

The  San  Carlos  woman  is  delivered  in  the  kneeling  position,  with 
the  limbs  well  apart.  A  helping  woman,  kneeling  or  squatting 
behind,  puts  her  arms  about  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen  of  the 
patient  and  presses  upon  the  uterus.  If  the  progress  is  not  satisfac- 
tory, the  patient  has  to  rise  and  walk  toward  the  east,  then  to  the 
north,  then  to  the  west,  and  finally  to  the  south.  This  procedure  is 
beueved  to  hasten  delivery.  Sometimes  but  not  often  there  is  trouble 
with  the  placenta.  If  it  does  not  appear,  the  old  woman  attendant- 
presses  on  the  abdomen  and  kneads  the  fundus  of  the  uterus.  Only 
in  very  exceptional  cases  will  she  touch  the  genitals.  If  no  other 
help  remains,  a  woman  especially  skillful  in  sucli  emergencies  is  called. 
She  takes  the  cord  between  two  fingers  and,  following  its  course, 
introduces  her  hand  and  with  one  finger  tries  to  loosen  the  afterbirth 
(this  was  illustrated  to  the  writer  very  skillfully  by  one  of  the  old 
women),  or  she  may  introduce  her  hand  with  a  little  knife  with  which 
she  tries  to  obtain  a  better  hold  on  the  placenta  and  help  in  tearing 
it  away.  Even  with  these  expedients  she  may  fail  entirely.  Another 
way  is  to  pull  on  the  cord  and  work  little  by  little.  When  the  cord 
breaks,  however,  there  is  trouble,  and  several  women  in  the  tribe  are 
remembered  as  having  suffered  much  or  as  having  died  from  illness 
consequent  on  a  retention  of  the  placenta.  External  aid  (kneading 
and  pressure)  is  always  relied  upon  most,  internal  manipulation 
being  almost  abhorrent  to  the  people."  After  confinement  the  San 
Carlos  woman  is  not  allowed  to  go  about  as  does  the  White  Mountain 
woman.  She  either  lies  quiet  or,  according  to  an  old  custom,  there  is 
built  in  the  hut  a  little  separate  fire,  from  which,  after  a  while,  the 
remaining  wood  and  ashes  are  taken  away  and  the  heated  earth  is 
covered  with  grass.  The  woman  lies  on  her  abdomen  upon  the  grass 
and  is  well  covered  up,  remaining  thus  for  some  time.  This  is  done 
particularly  when  there  is  profuse  hemorrhage.  There  is  no  definite 
number  of  days  of  seclusion.  The  mother  is  kept  indoors  until  she 
feels  well.  A  child  is  sometimes  born  in  a  temporary  habitation  or 
on  the  road,  and  sometimes  it  is  impossible,  from  other  causes,  for 
the  woman  to  remain  indoors  for  any  considerable  length  of  time. 
For  the  first  day  or  two  the  mother  oats  nothing  '^strong" — no  beef 
and  no  salt.  After  four  days  her  face  and  hands  are  washed.  In 
eight  days  she  is  completely  bathed  and  then  can  eat  anything  that 
is  to  be  had.  If  the  woman  is  not  well  after  delivery,  more  care  is 
taken  with  her  diet.     She  is  given  only  a  little  bread  or  coffee  or 

a  The  placenta  is  wrapped  up  in  an  old  cloth  and  buried  or  otherwise  disposed  ot,  so  that  no  animal 
can  get  at  it.    Should  it  be  eaten,  it  is  believed  that  the  child  may  not  live. 
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gruel.  On  the  other  hand,  if  strong,  she  can  soon  eat  almost  every- 
thing, even  with  salt.     She  is  never  given  any  tulipi,  however. 

When  asked  about  the  occurrence  of  twins  in  the  tribe  most  of  the 
San  Carlos  women  said  it  was  quite  rare,  and  they  could  refer  to  no 
recent  instance.  When  asked  about  triplets,  they  usually  answered 
with  a*  laugh,  saying  that  they  were  not  dogs  to  have  so  many. 
None  of  them  had  heard  of  any  such  occurrence  in  the  tribe.  The 
only  instances  of  congenital  abnormalities  among  the  San  Carlos 
Apache  learned  of  by  the  writer  were  a  hareUp  and  a  case  of  imperfo- 
rate anus.  When  a  deformity  is  considerable,  the  infant  is  usually 
allowed  to  die.  In  the  tribe,  however,  there  is  a  man  who  has' no 
•external  ears,  but  simply  an  opening  on  each  side  into  the  head. 
He  was  bom  thus.  No  one  could  remember  any  instance  of  multiple 
breasts  or  limbs. 

Among  the  Mescaleros  a  woman  in  labor  kneels  on  the  groimd  with 
her  limbs  separated,  while  another  woman  kneels  behind  her  and 
from  time  to  time  presses  on  the  abdomen.  Old  women  assist  in  the 
labor.  When  the  deUvery  is  difficult,  they  give  some  medicine,  press 
and  knead  the  abdomen,  and  often  endeavor  to  remove  the  child 
manually.  No  one  except  the  attending  woman  is  allowed  to  be 
present.  The  placenta  is  wrapped  up  and  buried.  After  labor  the 
woman  observes  no  special  diet  and  eats  almost  anything  she  desires. 
No  fixed  period  for  her  to  stay  indoors  was  observed.  One  Mescalero 
woman  is  known  to  have  had  three  children  at  a  birth.  One  was  a 
monster  without  arms  and  another  had  only  one  eye.  Both  of 
these  were  killed.     This  occurred  about  thirty-five  years  ago. 

Among  the  Lipan  the  position  of  the  woman  in  labor  is  on  her 
knees  with  limbs  well  separated,  aid  being  given. by  an  attendant 
who  from  behind  holds  back  her  shoulders.  The  placenta  is  so  dis- 
posed of  that  it  may  not  be  disturbed  by  beasts  of  prey.  A  cradle 
board  is  made  when  the  child  is  four  days  old.  The  woman  is  not 
allowed  to  go  out  before  four  days  have  elapsed.  The  baby  is  shown 
to  the  sun  soon  after  birth,  but  is  not  taken  out  until  2  weeks  old. 
These  old  observances,  however,  are  being  slowly  abandoned. 

Among  the  Navaho  generally  only  the  old  women  assist,  but  when 
the  childbirth  is  difficult  one  or  more  men  may  be  called  in,  who 
aid  the  woman  in  labor  by  encircling  her  abdomen  with  their 
anns,  endeavoring  to  hasten  the  birth.  A  medicine-man  is  occa- 
sionall}'^  called  in  to  aid  with  pressure  and  also  with  ''medicine"  and 
incantations.** 


«A  curious  case  was  reported  to  the  writer  by  Doctor  McKee,  formerly  physician  to  the  Hopi  and 
Navaho  at  Keams  canyon.  She  was  called  to  attend  a  Navaho  woman  who  thought  that  confinement 
was  delayed.  On  arriving  she  found  the  patient  at  al>out  the  end  of  the  seventh  month  of  pregnancy 
and  with  absolutely  no  signs  of  approaching  lal>or.  The  doctor  was  informed  that,  according  to  the 
calculation  of  the  woman  and  her  relatives,  the  time  for  the  confinement  had  passed  and  for  two 
days  the  men  in  the  family  had  been  aiding  the  woman  to  be  deliven^d  by  pressing  her  abdomen.  For- 
tunately the  manipulation  had  not  been  violent  enough  to  injure  either  the  mother  or  her  infant.  The 
child  was  born  nearly  two  months  later. 
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Especially  reliable  information  was  obtained  in  this  line  among  the 
Pima  from  an  old  midwife  known  as  Mar}%  sister  of  the  chief,  Antonio 
Azul.  She  comes  from  a  family  of  chiefs  and  learned  her  vocation 
from  her  mother  and  sister.  She  is  in  every  way  comparable  to  a 
country  midwife  among  the  whites,  and  is  called  on  to  aid  in  most  of 
the  confinements  in  her  neighborhood.  According  to  this  woman  the 
preparations  for  labor  among  the  Pima  are  very  simple.  The  woman 
at  term  is  dire<$ted  to  walk  as  long  as  possible,  as  the  delivery  will  be 
easier  than  if  she  takes  to  her  bed  on  the  approach  of  the  first  pains. 
When  walking  becomes  impossible  she  is  placed  in  a  sitting  posture 
on  a  little  bedding  or  merely  a  cloth.  If  the  progress  is  then  satis- 
factory she  is  let  alone  until  the  child  is  born.  In  some  cases  the 
patient  sits  on  the  ground  with  the  knees  drawn  up,  and  incUning 
slightly  backward  on  a  helping  woman,  who  sits  behind  her.  Occa- 
sionally a  depression  is  made  in  the  ground  in  front  of  the  woman  to 
receive  the  baby.  The  practice  differs  with  different  families.  If  the 
birth  does  not  take  place  promptly,  the  midwife  squats  or  kneels, 
takes  the  woman  on  her  lap,  puts  her  arms  around  her  abdomen, 
and  bears  down  with  all  her  strength.  When  the  patient  writhes  a 
Kttle,  she  shakes  her  moderately  from  side  to  side,  and  if  satisfactory 
progress  is  not  made  the  midwife  goes  in  front  while  the  husband 
from  behind  presses  on  the  abdomen  of  his  wife  with  all  his  strength. 
The  midwife  never  examines  the  patient  internally,  and  she  does  not 
pull  on  the  child,  as  this  would  be  contrar}^  to  custom.  My  informant 
never  had  a  case  where  success  did  not  attend  the  expedients  men- 
tioned, although  the  time  might  be  long.  If  the  placenta  does  not 
follow  the  birth  directly  or  within  a  short  time,  as  it  usually  does, 
the  cord  is  tied  and  the  midwife  commences  pressing  on  the  uterus 
and  kneading  it — a  practice  which  is  usually  successful.  She  does 
not  pull  on  the  cord  or  introduce  her  hand.  In  one  instance  a 
peculiar  treatment  for  retained  placenta  was  administered  by  a 
female  helper.  The  confined  woman  was  made  to  pull  herself  up 
on  a  rope  suspended  from  above.  When  she  was  nearly  erect,  she 
was  told  to  open  her  mouth  and  into  this  the  midwife  quickly  intro- 
duced, as  far  as  she  could,  one  of  her  fingers.  The  object  was  to  in- 
duce a  violent  effort  at  vomiting  while  the  woman  was  in  that 
peculiar  position,  with  the  muscles  of  the  u[)per  part  of  her  body, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  abdomen,  well  contracted.  The  effort, 
whether  by  inducing  great  and  sudden  pressure  on  the  uterus  or  a 
reflex  relaxation  of  the  os  uteri,  succeeded,  the  afterbirth  being 
promptly  expelled.     The  placenta  is  buried  by  the  women. 

Attentions  to  the  Pima  mother  after  labor  are  also  very  simple. 
If  she  is  in  good  health  and  seems  well,  as  is  often  the  case,  she  is 
left  entirely  to  herself.     For  the  first  few  hours  she  receives  no  food 
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and  is  not  washed.  After  that  she  can  have  a  little  food  when  she 
Ukes.  If  she  is  weak  or  inclined  to  faint,  she  has  to  be  fed  at  once 
and  is  given  warm  soup  made  from  flour  and  water.  Formerly  she 
was  not  washed  until  sixteen  days  after  labor,  but  now  the  cus- 
tomaiy  time  is  four  days,  provided  there  is  no  danger  of  her 
catching  cold;  but  meanwhile  she  cleanses  herself  somewhat  with  dry 
cloths.  No  medicine  is  given,  except  in  cases  where  the  woman 
feels  ill. 

Formerly  a  Pima  woman  after  delivery  tabued  salt  for  eight  days 
or  more.  At  present  there  is  no  observance  of  any  special  diet, 
except  that  for  the  first  day  or  two  she  avoids  whatever  is  considered 
"strong." 

Accidents  to  a  mother  after  delivery  are  not  frequent.  When 
there  is  too  much  milk,  the  midwife  relieves  the  pressure  with 
her  hands.  The  mother  is  seldom  able  to  nurse  her  babe  at  once; 
often  the  milk  does  not  appear  for  two  and  occasionally  for  even 
three  or  four  days.  Meanwhile  the  child  is  given  some  simple  diet. 
The  writer's  informant  never  knew  of  the  birth  of  a  monster.  She 
knew,  however,  of  an  infant  without  arms  bom  to  a  Pima  woman; 
it  was  not  allowed  to  live.  Her  own  grandson  shows  a  congenital 
defect  of  finger  nails;  so  small  an  abnormality  would  not  be  con- 
sidered sufficient  cause  for  disposing  of  the  child. 

Only  one  case  of  triplets  had  occiured  in  the  tribe  within  the  recol- 
lection of  the  persons  interviewed.  In  this  case  all  three  children 
lived  to  advanced  age  and  died  within  recent  years. 

No  case  of  deformed  pelvis  was  known  in  the  tribe. 

Difficult  and  long  labor,  the  old  Pima  think,  is  due  largely  to  the 
fact  that  women  do  not  now  always  make  sufficient  effort  to  hasten 
birth.  Difficulties  are  especially  noticed  in  the  women  who  have 
adopted  to  the  greatest  extent  the  ways  of  the  whites. 

Among  the  northern  Papago  assistance  in  delivery  is  given  by 
older  female  relatives.  During  the  later  stages  of  the  labor  the 
patient,  who  sits  down  on  the  ground,  aids  delivery  by  raising  herself 
by  means  of  a  cord  fixed  to  the  wall  or  ceiling.  After  confinement 
the  Papago  woman  in  some  localities  is  expected  to  stay  indoors 
for  two  or  three  weeks,  a  custom  probably  of  Spanish  derivation. 
Several  years  ago  a  Papago  woman  at  Sacaton  had  a  retention  of 
the  placenta.  When  all  ordinary  means  had  failed,  the  white  agency 
doctor  was  called,  but  the  woman  refused  to  have  the  afterbirth 
removed  manually  or  with  the  aid  of  instruments,  and  died  some 
days  afterwards. 

Among  the  Maricopa  the  position  in  labor  and  the  ordinar>^  usages 
connected  with  delivery  are  like  those  among  the  Pima;  no  depres- 
sion, however,  is  made  in  the  ground  in  front  of  the  patient,  as  is 
done  at  times  among  the  latter. 
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The  Hopi  woman,  if  her  health  is  good,  j^ocs  about  her  lighter 
duties  to  the  last  and,  if  no  complications  develop,  takes  actual  rest 
fgr  a  day  or  two  only  after  confinement.  She  is  delivered  in  most 
cases  in  a  kneeling  or  scjuatting  position,  on  sand  covered  with  rags. 
She  stays  at  least  four  days  indoors,  in  obedience  to  a  religious 
custom,  and  observes  a  stipulated  diet." 

Methods  of  delivery  in  the  Rio  Crrandc  pueblos  and  among  the 
Zufd  are  given  by  Mrs.  M.  C.  Stevcrison  in  The  Sia  (Eleventh  Annual 
Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology ^  132-143,  and  The  Zuni  Indians 
(Twenty-third  Annu^il  Report  of  same  Bureau,  207  et  so(|.). 

In  an  ordinary  confinement  among  the  Mohave  the  little  help  that 
is  necessary  is  given  by  the  older  women  among  the  relatives  or 
acquaintances.  When  the  labor  is  difficult  a  woman  is  called  in 
"who  knows  how  to  help.''  There  are  several  such  women  in  the 
tribe,  and  they  have  to  be  paid  like  the  medicine-men.  Most  labors 
are  completed  within  half  a  day;  some  last  up  to  two  days.  It  is 
believed  by  Mohave  mothers  that  more  ])ain  is  suffered  in  the  case  of 
a  girl,  a  boy  being  easier  to  deliver.  The  mother  eats  nothing  the 
first  day,  drinking  only  warm  water  or  a  little  soup.  With  her  first 
child  the  mother  abstains  from  meat  and  salt  for  one  month.  With 
successive  children  this  time  of  abstinence  is  reduced  to  three  or  two 
weeks.^ 

There  is  but  little  j)reparation  for  parturition  am(mg  the  Tara- 
humare,  and  the  labor  usually  does  not  last  many  hours,  though 
there  are  exceptions.  The  woman  ties  a  sash  about  her  waist,  and 
the  tightening  of  this,  which  may  be  re]x*ate(l,  is  su])posed  to  aid  the 
delivery.  Unless  suffering  from  some  accident  the  mother  leaver  the 
dwelling  within  a  few  hours  to  wash  herself.'^ 

Among  the  Opata  labor  lasts  usually  from  eight  to  eighteen  hours, 
but  instances  are  known  of  duration  of  but  a  few  minutes,  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  in  a  small  number  of  cases  several  days  ela{>sed 
between  the  first  occurrence  of  ])ains  and  the  delivery,  without  pro- 

«»  At  Oraibl,  according  to  IT.  U.  Votli,  the"  parturiiuit  woman  assiinios  a  kiitvlinj;  posit ifui  with  both 
hands  on  the  floor.  At  the  moment  of  1  »ir  th  th<«  woman  Is  usually  i<*f  t  nlono.  Whon  the  child  is  delivered 
the  mother  chows  junijwr  twij^s  and  some  warm  corn  gru«'l  is  given  h«T.  If  th<^  di'li  very  <>f  the  placenta 
isretarderl,  the att^^nding  woman  gently  pn'>sesjnul  kneads  theal>d(»nien.  If  that  fjiils,  she  n\sorts  toa 
little  broom  (or  bnish)  made  of  slitT  grjiss.  nnd  with  this  g«'ntly  st  rikes  th<*  hips  and  >>aek  of  the  patient, 
at  the  iuime  time  pulling  lightly  on  the  cord.  The  mother  is  not  allowed  to  eat  or  drink  anything  cold 
thrt»ughout  the  lying-in  fK'riod.  Mr.  Voth  gives  also,  besides  other  details,  an  inten\sting  an-ount  of 
aid  in  difllcult  labor  and  in  a  case  of  retaiiK-d  placenta.  A  woman  was  in  labor  for  two  days  and  a  night 
and  was  exhausted.  Din>cted  by  an  Indian  called  to  help,  the  husband  of  the  patient  knelt,  phicing 
both  of  his  hands  on  the  floor.  The  woman  was  then  laid  across  his  back,  but  somewhat  to  one  side 
HO  that  a  downward  pressure  was  applied  to  her  abdomen.  At  the  samn  time  the  he||x^r  applied  gentle 
pressure  with  his  hands  on  both  sides  of  the  abdomen.  The  child  (dead>  was  exi>ell<'«l  in  a  very  short 
time  and  the  woman's  life  sjived.  In  another  case  vvhen^  the  plm*enta  was  n-tained.  mani[)iilati()n  and 
pressure  were  employcfl  on  the  uterus,  an  old  woman  meanwhile  pulling  p-ntly  on  the  cord.— Sec 
n.R.Voth,  Oraibi  Natal  Customs an«ireremonies,  in  Fitld  Columhinn  Mujttum  Publications.  .Vnthro- 
pftlogical  series,  VI,  no.  2,  Chicago,  19()5. 

*  The  placenta  and  blood  clots  an*  placed  in  a  cloth  and  buried  by  the  women  m  some  out-of-the-way 
spot,  although  there  appears  to  l>e  no  superstiti<m  connected  with  the  act. 

e  The  placenta  la  buried  deep  and  a  stone  is  laid  over  it,  so  that  dogs  may  not  eat  it. 
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longed  interruption  in  the  pains.  There  are  but  few  cases  in  which 
labor  is  atypical  and  really  difficult.  Among  nearly  50  cases  in  which 
he  assisted,  Doctor  Alderman,  the  principal  informant  of  the  writer 
among  this  tribe,  had  but  one  feet  presentation.  In  labor  the  woman 
usually  kneels  or  squats  with  knees  apart.  She  is  attended  by  her 
nearest  female  relative,  but  other  women  and  even  men  and  children 
may  be  present.  The  event  is  not  considered  one  requiring  great 
secrecy.  A  light  shawl  is  tied  about  the  woman's  abdomen,  over  the 
fundus,  and  tightened  as  much  as  '*  two  women  can  draw,**  or  a  large 
pad  of  cloth  is  laid  over  the  uterus  and  bound  there  tightly  with  a 
bandage.  During  the  pains  (at  any  period  of  the  labor)  a  helping 
woman  takes  the  patient,  who  has  assumed  a  kind  of  sitting  posture, 
by  the  hips  and  shakes  her  quite  forcibly  to  and  fro.  This  manii)u- 
lation  is  repeated  at  intervals  imtil  the  child  is  bom.  Sometimes 
two  women,  one  on  each  side,  alternate  in  pressing  strongly  on  the 
fundus.  The  placental  portion  of  the  cord,  after  severing,  must  be 
fastened  in  some  way  to  the  mother's  thigh,  otherwise,  it  is  believed, 
it  might  recede  and  be  lost  within,  when  the  mother  could  not  be 
delivered  of  it  and  the  afterbirth.  The  placenta,  however,  seldom 
causes  trouble.*  The  toilet  of  the  mother  is  restricted  to  drying 
with  pieces  of  cloth,  washing  being  delayed  until  the  period  of  the 
''dieta'*  has  passed. 

After  delivery  the  woman  usually  remains  four  or  live  days  in  bed, 
but  she  observes  a  diet  for  forty  days,  during  which  time  she  must 
not  wash  or  comb  her  hair.  Under  the  *'dieta'*  chile,  beans,  fresh 
meats,  and  certain  other  articles  may  not  be  eaten.  The  woman  sub- 
sists solely  on  a  little  dried  meat,  chicken,  eggs,  and  a  few  other 
simple  nonstimulating  foods,  with  but  a  small  allowance  of  salt.  It 
is  probable  that  this  limited  diet  is  in  part,  though  not  wholly,  the 
result  of  Mexican  influence. 

Among  the  Tepecano  parturition  is  generally  accomplished  with 
the  aid  of  one  or  more  related  or  friendly  older  women.  There  are 
no  professional  helpers  and  the  woman  in  childbirth  is  not  secluded 
from  her  family  or  friends.  The  ordinary  labor  lasts  about  twelve 
hours,  but  there  are  not  a  few  cases  in  which  the  duration  is  less  and 
some  in  which  it  is  greater.  The  woman  is  delivered  squatting  on 
her  knees  and  toes,  or  on  knees,  toes,  and  hands,  with  the  lower  limbs 
well  separated.  In  difficult  labor  the  husband  or  brother  or  helping 
woman  encircles  the  patient's  abdomen  from  behind  with  the  arms 
and  tries  to  expel  the  child  by  pressure,  which  is  continued  without 
intermission  as  long  as  possible.  If  this  treatment  does  not  accom- 
plish its  purpose,  a  medicine-man  is  called  and  proceeds  with  the 
woman  in  labor  much  as  with  any  other  patient;  that  is,  prays  and 
exerts  his  magical  powers  in  his  wonted  way,  but  gives  her  at  the 

a  It  is  buried  with  no  spocial  care  or  secrecy. 
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same  time  a  decoction  of  **herba  buena"  or  '^rosa  de  castilla,"  and 
may  himself  try  abdominal  pressure  or  kneading.  The  abdomen  of 
the  deHvered  woman  is  bound  with  the  ordinary  broad  sash,  a  cus- 
tom probably  acquired  from  the  Mexicans.  The  woman  is  urged  to 
remain  in  bed  as  long  as  possible,  and  she  generally  stays  indoors 
eight  to  fifteen  and  even  thirty  days. 

The  Huichol  women  in  labor  are  Ovssisted  by  older  women,  as  among 
other  Indians.  As  soon  as  able  afterwards  they  wash  themselves 
all  over. 

Among  the  Nahua,  most  of  the  Tarasco,  and  the  Tlahuiltec  the 
observances  as  to  help,  cleanliness,  diet,  and  other  matters  of  medical 
interest  concerning  the  woman  before,  during,  and  following  delivery 
are  more  or  le^ss  modified  by  Mexican  usages. 

The  primipara  receiver  everywhere  a  special  attention  and  is  more 
bound  than  a  multipara  to  observe  diet  and  other  customs. 

In  order  to  obtain  more  exact  information  respecting  the  duration 
of  labor  and  other  matters  relating  to  childbirth,  the  writer  questioned 
directly  a  number  of  Apache  and  Pima  mothers.  It  was  found  almost 
invariably  that  after  proper  introduction  and  explanation  as  to  the 
inquiries  to  be  made  the  woman  was  willing  enough  to  give  all  the 
information  at  her  command,  but  in  many  cases  her  remembrance 
of  long-past  events  was  so  imperfect  that  a  portion  of  the  data 
could  not  be  utilized.  The  best  answers  were  those  relating  to  the 
length  of  labor  (it  being  possible  in  almost  every  instance  to  learn  the 
approximate  time  of  the  day  or  night  when  the  pains  began  and 
when  the  infant  was  born)  and  those  relating  to  the  last  child. 

The  results,  so  far  as  the  duration  of  labor  is  concerned,  show  con- 
siderable indivi<lual  variation  in  both  series;  yet  it  will  be  noted  from 
the  table  below  that  there  is  in  both  series  a  tendency  toward 
groupings  of  frequencies,  which  are  quite  similar  in  the  two  tribes.  In 
nearly  29  per  cent  of  the  .'^5  tabulated  cases  among  the  Ai)ache  and  23.5 
per  cent  of  those  among  the  Pima,  the  labor  lasted  only  two  hours  or 
less;  labor  of  between  seven  and  twelve  hours'  duration  among  the 
Apache  (31  per  cent),  and  seven  to  ten  hours  among  the  Pima  (32  per 
cent)  forms  the  second  and  largest  group;  while  the  third  group 
embracer  the  prolonged  labors,  of  more  than  one  day's  duration  (17 
per  cent  among  the  Apache  and  17.G  per  cent  among  the  Pima). 
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_       .  1 
1 
3 
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Pima. 

Duration. 

Remarks. 

Duration. 

Cases. 

4 

1 

Remarks. 

Ihour    

1  hour    

l8s.23.5i>ercent. 

li  hours 

3 
4 

1 

10»28.6  per  cent. 
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2hour8 
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lOhoura 

llhoura 
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3| 
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2 

4  hours 

1 

2 
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1 

6hours 

3   ) 

7  hours    

3 
3 

1  1 

2  ' 
2 

1 
1 

i 

11-31.4  percent. 
6—17.1  percent. 

1  1 
2 

'1 

Shours 

11-32.4  percent. 

8to9hours      .  .  . 

lOhours.'.        

12  hours 

1  ■ 

IShours 

12houra 

I 

IShours 

20houra 

23hours 

24houre 

3  days  and  2  nights. 

4  days  and  2  nights. 

1 
1 

22hours....        

24hourB 

2  days  and  1  night.... 
2  days  and  2  nights... 
4  days  and  3  nights... 
7  days 

2   ) 

2  lU- 17.6  per  cent. 

! 

a  More  detail  tables  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

In  the  majority  of  the  cases  the  labor  with  the  first  child  was  pro- 
longed; there  is,  however,  but  little  uniformity  as  to  duration  in  this 
or  other  series  of  births  (see  detail  table).  In  eight  families  where 
records  of  more  than  one  child,  including  the  first,  were  obtained,  the 
labor  in  the  first  case  was  longer  than  in  the  second  in  four,  about 
equal  in  one,  and  shorter  in  three  instances.  The  longest  labor  (seven 
days)  occurred  with  the  third  child;  the  two  next  longest  (each  four 
days),  one  with  a  first  and  one  with  a  second  child. 

The  delivery  of  the  placenta  took  place  in  all  but  two  instances 
within  less  than  one-half  hour  after  the  birth  of  the  child.  In  the 
majority  of  the  cases  the  interval  was  very  short — one  or  two  pains — 
'*a  very  short  while,"  "a  short  while."  In  one  case,  however  (first 
child),  the  afterbirth  was  delivered  only  after  a  delay  of  four  hours, 
and  in  another  (fourth  child)  after  five  hours.  There  is  no  suggestion 
of  any  relation  between  the  promptness  of  the  delivery  of  the  child 
and  that  of  the  placenta,  or  between  this  and  the  order  of  birth  of 
the  child  (fu^t,  second,  etc.). 

Another  point  in  the  inquiry  may  be  considered  in  this  place, 
namely,  the  reestablishment  of  the  menses  after  childbirth.  There 
were  collected  only  21  reliable  records  of  this  class,  but  there  are  in 
addition  a  number  of  others  of  negative  nature,  showing  the  time  (age 
of  the  infant)  at  which  menstruation  has  not  yet  reappeared.  The 
data,  given  in  a  table  below,"  show  much  irregularity.     While  in  indi- 


a  See  also  the  details  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 
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vidual  instances  the  functictn  was  reestablished  as  early  as  the  fourth  or 
the  fifth  month,  in  numerous  cases  it  did  not  manifest  itself  again 
until  after  the  tenth  or  twelfth  month,  or  even  later.  In  the  same 
woman  the  regularity  Ls  probably  greater  (though  there  are  excep- 
tions), but  accurate  records  are  lacking. 

Reappearance  of  vwruttruation  after  childbirth 

Tnly. 


Tribe. 


!  Cases. 


SAN  CAKLOS   APAf'HE. 

Menstruated  for  the  fir^t  time  after 

6  monthn 

7  months 

8  months 

lOlnonths 

12  months 

13  months 

\4  monthfi 

l(i  inonthH 

'  ilas  not  menstnmtiMl  yrt  aft«  r  - 

4  months 

a  months  12  fhivM 

7  months 

7  months  2i)  <lsys 

8  months  Hi  days 

9  months 

11  months  10  duys 

11  months  W  ilays 

12  months 

12  months  15  "liiy.; 

15  months 


Cases- 


PIMA. 

Menstruated  for  the  first  time  after  - 

3  months 

4  months 

C  monthn 

11  Hinnthfl 

12  months 

14  months 


Hum  not  menst  mated  yrt  nlivr 

r*  months  l«  days 

«»  months  'A)  days 

7  months 

7  months  17  days 

8  months  l.**  days 

8  nifuiths  24  ilays 

ubuiil  Iti  mouths 


The  dctaiUul  data  relating  to  individual  labor  cases  and  kiii<ired 
subjects  are  as  follows : 
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EARLY  ATTENTION  TO  THE   INFANT:     NIRSINO   AND   FEEI>IN(J 

The  treatment  of  the  newborn  cliild  anioni^  the  Indians  herein 
dealt  with,  so  far  as  it  is  of  j)hysiolo<;i(al  or  medical  int^^rest,  is  every- 
where quite  simple.  After  heinj:;  cut  and  tied,  the  cord  is  AVTapped 
in  a  piec^  of  fabric  or,  in  some  instances,  simply  laid  upon  the  abdo- 
men. A  bandage  is  sometimes  placed  about  the  child's  abdomen. 
The  infant  is  taken  in  charjjce  by  the  t^andmother  or  another  old 
woman,  and  is  then  washed  or  rubbed,  in  some  tribes  tjiven  a  taste  of 
a  sacred  food  or  drink,  and  laid  to  sleep  at  first  on  bedding  and  later 
on  a  cradle  board.  As  soon  as  the  mother's  flow  of  milk  commences 
the  child  is  nursed.  No  diirerence  was  found  anywlu^re  between  the 
manner  of  nursing  or  feeding  the  male  and  the  fcMuale  infant. 

With  the  Apache  newborn  infant  the  cord  is  usually  tied  an  inch 
or  a  little  more  from  the  body  and  then  cut  about  the  same  distance 
farther  away.  But  little  or  no  wraj)ping  is  used.  In  four  or  five  days, 
if  all  goes  well,  the  cord  falls  olV.  The  child  is  tlu^n  cleansed  somewhat 
or  washed  with  wann  water. 

About  San  Carlos,  in  families  in  which  tlu*  old  customs  still  prevail, 
the  child  receives  its  first  thorough  bathing  after  four  days  have  pa.ssed 
and  is  then  taken  out  of  doors  for  the  fii-st  tune,  this  course  being  pur- 
sued especially  with  the  first  child.  A  woman  recently  confined,  on 
being  asked  why  she  did  not  wash  or  take  out  her  baby  until  after 
four  days,  could  give  no' reason  other  than  that  in  casi*  of  the  first 
child  the  old  folk  make  the  mother  wait  so  \ow^.  One  San  Carlos 
woman  told  the  writer  that  her  babies  when  born  were  washed  wnth 
warm  w^ater  as  soon  as  it  could  be  made  ready.  Tn  some  instances 
the  children  were  washed  by  a  woman  attendant  and  in  others  by  the 
mother  herself.  At  first  the  child  is  laid  in  a  warm  bed  improvised 
from  old  clothing,  but  it  is  put  into  the  cradle  as  soon  as  the  latter  is 
made,  usually  during  the  first  or  second  day.  In  no  case  do  the 
women  put  anything  into  the  water  in  which  they  wash  th(»  babies. 

A  Tonto  Apache  mother  of  lune  children  said  that  Ikt  infants  were 
washed  with  warm  water  soon  after  birth.  Among  this  tribe  the  cord 
is  tied  with  a  clean  string  about  an  inch  from  the  body  and  covered 
with  some  of  the  ''cotton"  and  powder  of  the  root  of  a  certain  plant 
{me'tci-da-il-tso,  Perezia  wrightii),  which  make  it  heal  (fuickly.  If 
soreness  develops  more  of  the  same  root  is  applied.  Tn  a  day  or  two 
a  cradle  board  is  made  on  which  the  bab(»  is  placed.  Among  the  San 
Carlos  peoj)le  ashes  or  clay  are  never  used  in  cleaning  the  newborn 
child.  With  the  more  careful  m<)th(»rs  infants  an*  washed  daily,  or 
nearly  every  day. 

Among  the  ^h'scalero  Apache  the  cord  is  ti(»d  about  11  or  2  inches 
from  the  body  and  then  cut.  Th(»  cradh*  board  is  made  after  the  birth 
of  the  child,  which  is  laid  thereon  the  seccmd  or  third  day. 
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Amon^  the  Jicarilla  Apache  the  cord  Is  tied  and  cut  much  as  amon^ 
the  whites.  It  is  then  wrapped  in  ra^  and  the  child  is  incased  in  a 
goatskin.  After  four  days  the  infant  is  taken  out  of  the  skin  and 
given  its  first  bath. 

Among  the  Lipan  the  cord  is  tied  about  1 J  inches,  and  is  cut  about 
4  inches,  from  the  body.  Ordinarily  nothing  is  applied  to  the  end, 
but  should  it  become  sore  horse  excrement  is  bimied  and  used  as  a 
remedy.  When  the  cord  is  attended  to  and  the  child  is  cleansed 
somewhat  with  warm  water,  it  is  held  in  turn  to  the  four  points  of  the 
compass;  then  it  is  wrapped  in  some  old  soft  cloth  and  laid  on  a  skin 
or  bedding  spread  over  weeds  known  as  tlo-tU-^pai,  In  former  times 
the  toilet  of  the  newborn  infant,  after  the  cord  was  tied,  consisted  of 
a  simple  washing  with  warm  water,  which  was  brought  in  the  horn  of  a 
buffalo.  The  baby's  bed  was  always  made  over  some  of  the  tlo-tU- 
spai.  The  mother  was  not  allowed  to  nurse  the  infant  for  at  least 
two  days. 

The  Navaho  tie  the  cord  about  H  inches  from  the  body  and  cut 
it  at  a  somewhat  greater  distance,  much  as  among  the  Apache;  the 
remaining  part  of  the  cord  is  usually  allowed  (at  least  in  some  parts 
of  the  reservati(m)  to  lie  on  the  skin  without  any  covering,  imless 
soreness  is  apparent. 

Among  the  Hopi  the  cord  Ls  cut  and  tied.  The  child  Ls  washed 
with  a  little  luke-warm  water  or  soapsuds  (made  from  the  soap-weed) 
and  then  the  skin  is  rubbed  all  over  with  wood  ashes.  Occasionally 
a  whitish  clay  is  also  used  for  the  rubbing.^  The  washing  and  rub- 
bing are  repeated  daily  until  the  skin  is  sufficiently  clean.  This  is 
the  practice  in  a  few  other  pueblos  also.  At  Laguna,  according  to  the 
writer's  informant  in  the  village,  only  the  clay  is  used.  The  Zufii 
cut  and  tie  the  cord  and  use  soapsuds  and  ashes,  in  v.  manner  similar 
to  the  Hopi.^ 

The  Pima  generally  cut  the  cord  about  IJ  inches  from  the  body 
(the  women  indicate  the  breadth  of  three  fingers),  and  then  tie  it. 
Further  attentions  to  the  infant  are  as  follows:  It  is  carefully  handled, 
washed  with  warm  water  as  soon  as  possible,  wrapped  in  something 
warm,  and  placed  on  a  little  bedding  cm  the  ground  or  in  a  bed.  If  a 
cradle  is  obtained  or  made,  which  Ls  not  frequently  the  case,  tliis  is 
used  for  several  days  only  until  the  baby  is  stronger,  after  which  the 
usual  swing  is  j)repared  for  it.  To  ])revent  soreness  of  the  cord  the 
Pima  apply  powdered  bark  of  the  mesquite,  finely  ground  re<l  pigment, 
probably  ocher,  pulverized  drj'  grease  wood  (Covillea  tridentata) 
mixed  with  fine  dr}^  mud  from  the  river,  or  the  dr}^  spores  of  a  little 
puffball  fungus,  a-te   (^' carries-earth-on-head,"  Tylostoma).     Occa- 

o Compare  IT.  R.  Voth,  Oraibl  Natal  Customs  and  Ceremonies,  Fifld  Columbian  Muxnim  Puhlicn- 
tionx.  Anthropological  strirs,  vi,  no.  2,  Chiriifro,  19(J.'>. 
t>Compare  Mrs.  M.  ('.  Stevenson's  at-coiints  in  piihlieations  of  tlw  Bureau  of  Anierinin  Ethnology. 
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sionally  the  navel  becomes  sore,  but  heals  under  these  applications. 
A  band  is  put  around  the  child's  abdomen,  the  extremity  of  the 
cord  is  laid  on  it,  and  another  band  then  passed  over  it.  If  the 
mother  can  not  nurse  the  infant  soon,  it  is  fed  on  a  Httle  pinole 
and  water  or  diluted  milk.  Xo  teas  or  medicines  are  given  and  no 
clay  or  ashes  is  used. 

Among  the  Papago  some  tie  the  cord,  others  cut  it  within  2  inches 
of  the  body  and  then  apply  live  coals  or  a  burning  stick  to  stop 
the  bleeding.  In  the  latter  case  there  is  no  tying.  Tlie  northern 
Papago  have  no  cradle  boards.  After  being  washed,  tlie  newborn 
child  is  put  on  a  bed  made  of  blankets  or  cloth  and  kept  there  imtil 
two  or  three  weeks  old.  After  tliat  it  is  jmt  into  the  hammock,  which 
is  like  that  used  among  the  Pima.** 

Among  the  Maricopa  the  cord  is  cut  and  tied.  Cradle  boards, 
much  like  those  found  among  the  Apache,  are  in  general  use  in  this 
tribe. 

Among  the  Mohave  the  cord  is  squeezed  out  so  that  *'no  blood 
remains  inside,''  and  then  tied  and  cut  off  about  li  or  2  inches  from 
the  abdomen.  It  Ls  covered  or  wrapped  a  little  and  generally  falls 
off  in  a  few  days  wdthout  trouble.  The  child  is  washed  in  warm  watesr 
as  soon  as  possible  and  is  then  rubl)ed  with  hot  sand.  There  is  no 
rubbing  with  ashe^s. 

Among  the  Tarahumare  the  medicme-man  '^cures''  the  cord;  after 
cutting  the  cord  he  ties  it,  and  applies  a  covering  of  jhiIo  santo.  The 
bcnly  of  the  newborn  infant  is  rubbed  with .  sour  liquid  called 
''manclia." 

Among  the  Opata  the  cord  is  tied  with  a  piece  of  calico  or  cloth,  about 
6  to  8  inches  from  the  body,  and  is  then  cut.  A  rag  is  wrapped  around 
the  cord,  which  is  allowed  to  fall  down  between  the  legs,  after  being 
further  protected  by  a  bandage.  There  is  no  wasliing.  When  a  child 
is  bom  the  common  custom  is  to  wi])e  it  with  a  Av\  cloth.  As  soon  as 
the  child  is  dressed  it  is  applied  to  the  breast.  If  it  does  not  nurse  it  is 
taken  away  and  given  manzanilla  (camomile)  tea.  In  many  cases  after 
the  child  receives  the  first  attentions  its  head  is  thrown  back,  or  it  is 
held  up  by  the  feet,  and  the  midwife  applies  the  ball  of  the  thumb  to 
the  roof  of  the  mouth,  i)ressing  it  up  with  coiLsiderable  force.  Tliis 
treatment  is  (tailed  "palidar"  (forcing  up  the  palate);  it  Ls  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  the  '^moUera''  or  "inojera"  (anterior  fontanel). 
Falling  of  the  mojera  is  supposed  to  be  a  very  coimnon  complaint  of 
childhood,  and  sometimes  older  people  also  are  afflicted  with  the 
same  trouble. 

Among  most  of  the  remaining  Mexican  tribes  opportunities  to 
obtain  details  on  the  various  points  under  consideration  were  lacking. 

■  The  lUiiiic  <i(  the  l>ub6  is  sdocted  by  uii  old  man,  so  tliut  tho  child  luuy  livo  an  long  as  the  latter. 
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The  nursing*  of  the  infant  i)resents  one  characteristic  feature, 
found  among  all  the  tribes  visited:  It  is  generally  prolonged  much 
beyond  the  period  customary  among  the  whit-es.  Nursing  is  begun 
from  within  a  few  hours  to  several  days  after  confinement,  according 
to  the  flow  of  milk,  and,  unless  a  new  pregnancy  intervenes,  the 
infant  is  not  wholly  weaned  until  2,  3,  or  even  4  or  more  years  old. 
The  reasons  usually  assigned  for  this  custom  are  that  ''it  is  good  for 
the  infant,''  "it  makes  the  child  strong  and  healthy,'*  "it  wants  it," 
and  "does  not  want  to  give  up."  There  are  rare  instances  in  which 
a  mother  nurses  the  newly  arrived  infant  as  well  as  the  last  preceding 
child.  The  infant  does  not  live  exclusively,  however,  on  the  mother's 
milk,  except  during  the  first  three  to  eight  months;  after  this  stage, 
which  differs  in  duration  with  the  various  tribes  and  with  circum- 
stances, it  receives  in  addition  more  or  less  of  the  food  forming  the 
diet  of  the  mother. 

The  Indian  woman,  particularly  in  the  uncivilized  tribes,  has  gen- 
erally breasts  of  but  moderate  size,  which  produce  a  fair  but  not  an 
imusual  quantity  of  milk.  A  few  instances  were  learned  of  in  every 
tribe  in  which  the  secretion  was  insufficient,  but  such  cases  are  rarer 
than  aniong  the  whites  of  the  larger  cities.  When  the  child  can  not 
be  nursed  by  the  mother  recourse  is  had  to  goat's  or  cow's  milk,  it 
may  be  fed  on  what  the  people  consider  light  diet,  or  another  woman 
may  nurse  it.  When  a  iiew  pregnancy  supervenes  nursing  is  usually 
stopped,  although,  as  mentioned  above,  there  are  exceptions  to  this 
custom.  After  they- get  'teeth  and  run  about  some  children  wean 
spontaneously;  in  other  cases  the  woman  must  absent  herself  for 
a  time  or  apply  some  substance  to  her  nipples,  the  bad  taste  of 
which  does  away  with  the  child's  desire  to  nitee.  In  some  of  the 
tribes  included  in  the  writer's  researches  the  beginning  of  nursing  is 
purposely  somewhat  delayed  on  account  of  peculiar  notions  of  the 
people. 

Details. — For  the  first  five  or  six  months  the  Apache  baby  gets 
only  mother's  milk;  later  on  it  receives  a  little  food  of  any  kind 
eaten  by  the  mother.  The  nursing  is  continued  until  after  the  child 
walks,  unless  there  is  a  new  pregnancy;  but  even  the  latter  does  not 
alwmys  cause  an  interruption.  The  ordinary  method  of  weaning  a 
child  is  to  put  a  little  red  pepper  on  the  nipples.  If  the  mother  has 
milk  very  soon  after  confinement,  she  begins  to  nurse  the  baby  when 
it  commences  to  cry;  in  some  cases,  however,  she  delays  "until  the 
baby's  mouth  gets  all  clean."  If  milk  does  not  appear  promptly, 
the  child  gets  nothing  for  about  a  day,  and  it  is  then  fed  on  milk  or 
something  else  that  is  not  "strong."  The  results  of  special  inquirj^ 
as  to  the  appearance  in  different  women  of  milk  sufficient  for  nursing 

a  See  also  notes  on  pp.  W  et  seq. 
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and  the  substances  on  wliich  the  child  is  fed  when  lactation  is  delayed 
are  here  summarized : " 

San  Carlos  AjMche 
Woman   could   l.««in^^to^mir8o    aftrr    l.irth   ..f  (h.I.l  n.<I  iiM-antnie  on- 
One  very  soon,  had  milk  before  dolivory 

One  within  one-half  day  (about  ft  hours) 

One  after  a  night  (al)out  10  hoursi 

One  after  Irt  hours | 

One  after  18  hours 

Three  after  24  hours 

One  after  3»i  hours 

One  after  3  days Thin  soup  of  Hour  an«l  wjitir  and  a  littlo  iiiesi'al 

juit-c  with  watiT. 

One  alter  several  days Wea  k  roilee. 

Three  (one  mother)  ninth  to  U»nth  day Cow's  milk. 

It  happens  only  very  rarely  that  an  A])achc  woman  after  delivcrj' 
is  permanently  without  milk  or  with  but  little  milk.  In  such  a  case, 
c:r  if  the  mother  dies,  v.  luirsin^  woman  amonj^  her  relatives  helps  in 
caring  for  the  baby,  or  it  is  brought  uj)  on  fresh  cow's  milk  or  on 
condensed  milk  and  other  liciuid  diet.  The  nursing  is  especially 
proUmged  when  the  child  has  been  sick  or  if  it  is  weak.  The  Apache 
women  do  not  continue  to  nurse  children  for  long  periods  with  the 
aim  of  preventing  by  this  means  new  conceptions.  If  a  nursing 
woman  becomes  ])regnant  aiu^w,  in  many  instances  she  does  not  stop 
nursing.  A  few  nurse  the  last  ])recediug  baby  until  the  new  one  is 
born,  and  rarely  a  mother  nurses  both  children  at  the  same  time. 
The  flow  of  milk  does  not  seem  to  stoj)  because  of  pregnancy. 

Among  the  San  Carlos  pe()])le  feeding  begins  generally  about  the 
time  the  baby  commences  to  sit  up  (after  the  seventh  month).  At 
first  the  child  usually  gets  something  "light,"  as  cofTee,  milk,  soup, 
crackers,  tortilla,  or  fniit.  One  of  the  women  said  that  she  *' would 
not  think  of  giving  the  baby  any  tiling  solid  to  eat  before  it  could 
chew.''  When  the  child  begins  to  eat,  however,  it  gets  everything 
it  desires  of  what  can  be  ])rovidcd,  including  even  candy.  The 
earliest  case  of  additional  feeding  of  the  nursing  infant  was  recorded 
among  these  Apache  in  a  girl  of  8i  montlis,  but  was  almost  the  rule 
among  older  children  (see  details  in  Apj)endix). 

Some  of  the  women  among  the  Mescalero  A])ache  do  not  begin  to 
nurse  the  child  until  two  days  after  it  is  born  and  is  "cleaned  out/' 

Among  the  Hopi  a  boy  was  pointed  out  to  the  writer  who,  though 
he  must  have  been  nearly  5  years  old,  was  still  occasionally  nursing. 

The  Zufti  infant  begins  usually  to  receive  articles  of  diet  other  than 
the  mother's  milk  after  it  is  4  months  old. 

a  From  the  detail  table  with  the  chapter  on  Labor,  pp.  66  et  seq. 
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Among  the  Pima  women  detailed  inquiry  as  to  the  appearance  of 
sufiBcient  milk  and  the  feeding  of  infants  pending  its  appearance  was 
made  as  among  the  San  Carlos  Apache,  with  the  following  result: 

Pima 


Women  could  begin  to  nurse  after  birth  of  child—  Child  fed  nieantinie  on— 


Two  at  once;  nursed  older  child  up  to  the  time  of  labor '  

Two  at  once,  had  milk  l>efon*  delivery 

One  after  3  hours '  

One  after  6  hours 

Two  alter  10  hours '  

One  after  12  hours 

One  after  15  hours 

One  after  20  hours A  little  warm  watt'r. 

One  after  20  hours 

Two  after  1  day  (24  hours) 

Otie  after  28  hours Cow's  milk. 

One  after  36  hours I  Weak  black  coffeo. 

One  after  40  hours '  Cow's  milk. 

One  after  2  days  (48  hours) I  (7)  • 

One  after  3  days |  ( ?) 

One  after  3  days Condonse'd  milk. 

One  after  4  days Cow's  milk. 

One  after  4  days '         do. 

One  after  4  days Nursed  by  another. 

One  after  4  days Cow's  milk. 

One  after  4  days. Condensed  milk. 

One  after  5  days Cow's  milk. 

One  after  6  days Condensed  milk. 

One  after  6  days '         do. 


Cases  in  which  three  or  more  days  elapsed  before  the  mother  could 
nurse  the  child  were  remarkably  numerous.  The  author  suspectcil 
that,  especially  because  of  the  frequent  occurrence  of  the  number 
four,  in  some  cases  the  belated  nursing  was  due  to  observances  con- 
nected with  that  number,  but  this  was  always  denied  by  the  women. 

Some  of  the  Pima  feed  the  child  on  fruit  and  other  things  from 
the  time  it  is  about  4  or  5  mcmths  old.  Occasionally  tliey  even  let  it 
suck  a  piece  of  meat.  The  youngest  of  the  children  examined  who 
were  fed  in  addition  to  being  nursed  were  a  boy  of  74  months,  fed 
since  he  was  about  4J  months  of  age,  and  a  girl  of  7  months  and  6 
days,  fed  since  she  was  6  J  months  old  (for  details  see  Appendix) .  A 
very  remarkable  authentic  case  of  prolonged  nursing  was  met  with  in 
this  tribe.  The  present  teacher  at  Casa  Blanca,  a  full -blood  Pima, 
was  nursed  till  he  was  7  years  old,  even  after  he  went  to  school.  His 
mother  became  a  widow  w4ien  he  was  a  baby,  and  she  wanted  to 
nurse  liim  as  long  as  she  could  "  to  give  him  all  the  good  possible." 

The  Papago  baby  is  usually  nursed  until  dentition  begins,  when 
the  mother  gives  it  in  addition  portions  of  almost  everytliing  she  her- 
self eats.     Nursing  is  often  prolonged. 
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The  Mohave  told  the  writer  that  there  are  some  women  among 
them  who  even  when  pregnant  nurse  tlieir  babies. 

Among  the  Yuma,  children  of  1  year  partake  invariably  of  a  diet 
similar  to  that  of  the  aduhs.  thou^li  they  are  nursed  besitles. 

Among  the  Opata  nursing  is  generally  normal,  although  it  happens, 
particularly  with  the  more  fleshy  women,  tliat  the  secretion  of  milk 
is  scanty.  As  among  other  Indians,  the  nursing  is  often  prolonged 
until  the  child  is  2  years  of  age  or  even  older,  but  weaning  follows  at 
once  if  the  woman  finds  that  she  is  again  pregnant. 

As  to  other  Mexican  tribes,  the  conditions  of  nursing  are  much  like 
those  among  the  tribes  in  southwestern  United  States.  Among  the 
Tarahumare  nursing  begins  with  the  flow  of  milk.  If  this  is  retarded, 
the  mother  tries  to  pre^ss  out  the  milk.  In  the  meanwhile  the  infant 
is  given  warm  water. 

LATER  ATTEXTION  TO  THE  CHILD:  HEAD  DEFORMATION 

With  nearly  all  the  tribes,  owing  to  peculiar  beliefs  of  the  j>eople, 
the  infant  is  kept  within  doors  for  a  certain  period.  Among  some  of 
the  Rio  Grande  Pueblos  and  the  Paj)ago  the  time  is  four,  among  the 
Zufti  four  to  nine,  among  the  Ilopi  twenty,  and  among  some  of 
the  Tarahumare  thirty,  days. 

There  is  no  trace  in  any  of  the  tribes  of  circumcision  or  other  nmti- 
lation:  but  there  is  a  phase  of  the  treatment  of  the  infant  by  the 
mother  in  some  of  the  tribes  which  frequently  results  in  head  defor- 
mation. 

In  nearly  all  the  tril)es  liere  dealt  with  the  infant  spends  a  large 
part  of  its  existence  from  soon  after  liirth  to  the  tenth  month  or 
later,  imtil  it  can  sit  up,  on  a  cradle  board  or  in  a  baby  carrier  or 
a  swing."  In  cases  in  which  the  ap])liance  by  reason  of  its  nature 
or  of  the  method  of  securing  the  infant  to  it  permits  fr(»e  niovc^ 
ment  of  the  head  of  i\w  child,  as  among  the  Ute,  Jicarillas,  Pima, 
Papago,  Walapai,  Ilavasupai,  and  most  of  the  Mexican  tribes,  the 
head  develops  in  a  normal  way.  In  cases  in  which,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  among  the  Apache,  Xavaho,  all  the  Pueblos,  Mohave,  and 
Yuma,  the  infant  is  so  fastcMKMJ  to  the  board  that  the  motion  of  its 
head  is  limited  (though  the  hea<l  itself  is  in  no  way  fastened)  and  in 
which,  in  addition,  it  is  ()1)ligc(l  to  Ho  much  of  the  time  on  its  back, 
flattening  of  the  back  of  the  hc^ad  of  various  kinds  and  degrees  is  the 
result.  The  compression  persists  throughout  life,  seemingly  with- 
out marked  change  in  form  and  n^lative  dimensions,  and  is  without 
appreciable  effect  on  the  intellect  or  hmgevity  of  the  individual. 
The  cranial  modification  here  considered  is  certainlv  in  no  wav  or 


•  See  writer's  A  Cora  Cradlo.  American  Anthropologist,  n.  s..  vii,  no.  2,  Apr.-Jtino.  HC5.  .%1:  Notes  on 
tbe  San  Cftrios  Apache,  Ibid.,  no.  3.  July-Sept..  19a'»:  and  NoU's  on  the  Pima.  I»>ld.,  viii,  no.  1,  Jan.- 
lUr..  1W6;  also  his  Notes  on  the  Indians  of  Sonoia.  Mexico,  ibid.,  vi,  no.  1.  Jan.-Mar..  1904. 
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degree  hereditary.     Figure  1  illustrates  a  pronounced  lateral  com- 
pression of  this  nature  in  the  skull  of  an  ancient  Pueblo. 

In  some  tribes  head  deformation  is  diminishing  in  frequency.  It 
has  existed  in  all  locaHties,  and  still  is,  on  the  average,  more  pro- 
noimced  and  also  somewhat  more  common  among  males  than  among 
females,  probably  in  consequence  of  the  slightly  greater  weight  of  the 
head  of  the  male  infant.  The  writer  has  amply  satisfied  liimself  that 
this  deformation  is  wholly  incidental.     The  treatment  which  gives 


Fio.  1.  Ancient  Pueblo  slnill,  showing  in  a  high  degree  effect  of  lateral  occipital  comprossion. 

rise  to  it  is  not  watched  or  regulated  in  any  way  in  any  of  the  tribes. 
The  deformation  is  well  known  and  its  cause  understood  by  the 
Indians,  but  most  of  them  feel  helpless  about  it.  In  some  localities, 
however,  the  flat  occiput  seems  to  be  viewed  with  favor.  There  may 
be  a  natural  explanation  for  this;  if  the  occipital  compression  is  pro- 
noimced  there  is  developed  a  high  and  rather  vertical  forehead, 
possibly  admired  in  some  tribes,  as  it  is  sometimes  among  whites. 

The  baby  is  mu'sed  while  laced  up,  the  mother  taking  the  cradle 
board  on  her  lap.  The  infant  is  taken  out  of  the  cradle  board  three 
to  five  times  each  day,  first  at  the  beginning  of  the  day,  and  lastly 
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before  the  family  goes  to  sleep.  At  night  it  is  kept  in  the  cradle, 
mothers  believing  that  their  infants  remain  more  quiet  in  this  way 
and  are  thus  less  likely  to  disturb  them.  It  was  observed  during  the 
examination  of  the  pulse  that  as  soon  as  unlaced  the  infant  would 
generally  awake  and  become  restless. 

The  time  gradually  to  dispense  witli  the  cradle  begins  when  the 
child  is  suflSciently  old  to  sit.  By  this  time  he  usually  has  a  second, 
larger  cradle  board.  The  board  is  wholly  discarded  when  the  child 
walks.  In  one  observed  instance  a  boy,  the  first  child  of  the  family, 
13  months  old,  was  still  kept  part  of  the  time  on  the  cradle  board. 

The  confinement  of  the  child  in  the  cradle  board  or  s\\ing  varies 
with  tribes  and  famihes.  In  cases  in  which  the  cradle  board  is  used, 
the  child  is  usually  kept  strapped  in  it  day  and  night,  being  freed  for  a 
while  only  when  it  is  to  be  cleaned.  When  the  child  is*  old  enough 
to  begin  to  sit,  the  intervals  spent  outside  the  cradle  during  the  day 
are  longer.  The  time  of  complete  abandonment  of  the  cradle  board 
is  regulated  in  no  way,  and  usually  coincides  with  the  period  at  which 
the  child  learns  to  walk.  Wliere  nets  and  other  swings  are  used,  the 
child  has  more  freedom. 

Besides  the  attentions  connected  with  the  cradle  board,  nursing, 
and  feeding,  the  growing  infant  receives  but  little  care.  It  is  washed 
infrequently,  except  in  some  of  the  more  civilized  families.  On  jour- 
neys it  is  carried  in  its  cradle  board  or  in  a  blanket  on  the  back  of 
the  mother.  At  the  proper  time  the  babe  is  encouraged  to  sit,  and 
later  on  to  walk.  Though  not  less  loved,  it  is  generally  played  with 
and  especially  talked  to  somewhat  less  than  among  the  whites.  As 
it  grows  it  is  left  largely  to  the  attention  of  the  older  children. 

Tribal  details. — Among  most  of  the  Apache,  Maricopa,  Mohave,  and 
Yuma  the  cradle  board  consists  of  a  reed  frame,  to  which  are  fast- 
ened numerous  flat  crosspieces  of  light  wood  and  a  hood.  The  base 
is  covered  with  a  specially  made  mat  of  soft  cedar  bark,  overlaid 
with  cloth,  or  with  several  layers  of  old  calico,  some  cotton  wad- 
ding, or  only  a  layer  of  excelsior.  Under  the  head  is  placed  an 
additional  fold  of  calico  or  a  special  pad,  and  a  similar  pad  may  be 
used  under  the  shoulders  to  keep  the  child's  body  straight.  The 
infant  is  covered  with  two  or  three  layers  of  calico  or  cotton  cloth, 
and  over  these  are  folded  the  cradle  flaps,  laced  or  bound  together. 
The  bow  is  covered  on  the  back  with  a  larger  piece  of  cotton  cloth 
to  protect  the  head  of  the  child  from  wind  and  dust;  from  the  fore 
part  of  it  are  suspended  rattles  or  other  playthings  to  amuse  the 
infant,  and  perhaps  an  amulet  to  protect  it. 

Occipital  flattening  in  various  d(»grees  is  very  common  among 
Apache  children,  nuich  more  so  than  among  the  adidts.  The  cause 
of  this  is  not  apparent,  though  it  must  result  from  some  change  of 
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habits.  Possibly  in  former  years  the  children,  brought  up  in  times 
of  unrest,  were  carried  about  much  more  than  they  are  to-day,  being 
thus  less  likely  to  acquire  the  deformation. 

The  Navaho  and  Pueblo  "  infants  also  are  carried  on  cradle  boards. 
The  Navaho  appliance  consists  of  one  or  more,  frequently  two,  boards, 
to  the  sides  of  which  are  attached,  leather  strings,  with  which  the 
child,  wrapped  in  cloths  or  a  buckskin,  is  fastened.  A  layer  of  cedar 
bark  or  of  other  soft  substances  and  pieces  of  fabric  cover  the 
boards.  Under  the  shoulders  of  the  child  is  placed  by  some  a  soft, 
oblong  cushion  or  fold  "to  make  the  child  straight.\'  Under  the 
head  is  another  cushion  or  fold,  most  of  ten  made  of  calico,  not  hard, 
yet  firmer  than  a  feather  or  a  wool  pillow.  This  somewhat  rigid  sur- 
face undoubtedly  aids  in  producing  the  occipital  flattening,  which  is 
found  frequently,  and  often  in  a  high  degree,  in  the  tribe.  The  child 
is  strapped  on  the  board  tight  enough  not  to  be  able  to  turn  on  its 
side,  with  the  result  that  whenever  the  cradle  board  is  inclined  or 
placed  horizontally  some  part  of  the  occiput  of  the  child  is  in  contact 
with  the  head  cushion.  The  infant  undoubtedly  acquires  a  habit  of 
lying  in  a  certain  position,  either  straight  on  the  occiput  or  a  little 
to  one  side,  and  a  flattening  of  the  part  habitually  compressed  results. 
Most  of  the  occipital  compressions  foimd  among  the  Navaho,  as  well 
as  elsewhere  are  more  or  less  unilateral.  They  are,  the  writer  is 
satisfied,  not  the  result  of  any  inherent  or  acquired  weakness  of  the 
skull.  On  examination  no  weakness  of  the  occiput  was  detected  in 
any  case,  and  there  is  no  rachitis  as  yet  in  this  or  in  any  other  of 
the  southwestern  tribes  visited. 

As  elsewhere,  the  occipital  compression  is  found  more  frequently, 
and  on  the  average  more  pronounced,  in  the  male  among  the  Navaho. 

As  to  any  intentional  deformation  in  this  tribe,  most  of  the  women 
questioned  in  this  matter  did  little  more  in  response  than  laugh. 
One  older  woman  said  that  the  Navaho  '^do  not  like  a  head  that 
protrudes  behind,'*  illustrating  the  words  with  her  hands. 

The  occipital  compression  of  the  Apache,  the  Navaho,  and  the 
modem  Pueblos  is  identical  with  that  found  among  other  tribes  in 
Arizona,  the  ancient  Pueblos,''  some  of  the  prehistoric  cliff-dwellers, 
and  among  the  so-called  " mound-builders.*'  This  characteristic 
feature  occurred  among  tribes  extending  in  prehistoric  times  over  a 
very  large  part  of  our  present  Southern  states,  almost  the  whole  of 
northern  Mexico  and  other  parts  of  North  America,  as  well  as 
over  certain  areas  in  Central  and  South  America. 


a  At  Laguna,  San  Felipe,  and  other  pueblos  the  child  is  laid  in  its  cradle  soon  aft^^r  it  is  washed 
and  is  kept  there  nearly  all  the  time  during  the  first  two  or  three  months.  After  that  it  is  taken  out 
several  times  each  day. 

frWhon  some  of  the  Laguna  and  San  Felipe  Pueblos  were  questioned  as  to  the  cause  of  the  former 
frequent  occurronce  among  them  of  occipital  compression  they  replied  that  long  ago  they  used  harder 
head  cushions,  not  har  Ing  materials  so  soft  as  are  availr.b?e  to-day. 
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The  deformation  was  not  observed  in  any  instance  to  have  produced 
disease  of  the  brain  or  abnormality  of  its  functions.  It  is  the  only 
form  of  artificial  deformation  of  the  head  that  exists  or  ever  existed 
among  our  southwestern  Indians  or  among  the  Indians  of  northern 
Mexico. 

The  following  table  shows  the  proportion  of  individuals  with  vari- 
ous forms  and  grades  of  occipital  compression  found  in  the  different 
tribes  among  those  who  were  measured  and  examined : 


Tribv. 


Southern  l^te 

Apache: 

White  If  ounUiii. 

San  Carlos- 

Adultn 

Children 

Meflralero 

Jicarilla 

Walapai 

HATasupai 

Nsvaho 

HopI: 

Adultn 

Children 

Zufli 


RioCJrando  Pucblo.s. 

Papago 

Pima: 

Adults 

Children 

Maricopa...: 

Mohave: 

Adults 

Children 

Yuma: 

Adults 

Chil.lren 

OpaU 

Yaqui 

Mayo 

TarahUMiare 

Tepehiutnn 

Tepecano 

lluiohol 

Cora 

NabUH 

TaruM'o 

Oioini 

Mazahuii 

Tlahuiltw 

ToUi 


NuniU'roxaminod. 

Occipital  dcfonnation. 

Males. 

Foinalos. 

Males. 
Numlwr.  Porct'nt. 

Frnialcs. 

Numlier. 

Pcrcimt. 

50 

20 
30 

1 
13 

2.0 
25.0 

52 

K 

20.0 

43 

24 

8 

19.0                 4 

17.0 

191 

201 

89 

47.0               57 

28.0 

31 

3 

10.0 

42 

35 

10 
2 
30 

1 

1 

40 

3.0 
4.0 

8ao 

23 

50 

13 

43.0 

123 

45 

43 

?&0               12 

27.0 

28 

:w 

8 
11 

28.0 
1K.0 

eo 

3 

lao 

JtKi 

;«) 

95 

:«i.  0             () 

2ao 

50 

30 

30 
144 

1 

3.0 

M 

11 

4.0 
U.5 

115 

5 

3.0 

40 

30 

3 

7.5 

2 

7.0 

S5 

41 

38 

45.0 

11 

27.0 

25 

25 

2 

8.0 

1 

4.0 

2!) 

5 

Irt 

55. 0 

3 

eao 

21) 

:w 

3 

15.0 

2 

7.0 

;{i 

22 

/V2 

() 

11.5 

•J 

ti.0 

ni 

•M\ 

2 

4.0                   1 

3.0 

'2:\ 

10 
1.-) 

1 

4  0 

40 

27 

2 
3 

7.0 
10.0 

20 

1<) 

2 

10.5 

5.H 

11 

:«) 

2 
3 

l.-i-O 
4.0 
11. 0 

;i) 

:i) 

2 

7.0 

ii2 

25 

1 

2.0    

40 

31 

4 

10. 0 
17.0 

M 

4 

13  0 

1,054 

U84 

429 

22.0               i:{<) 
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The  principal  physical  e'ffects  on  the  skull  of  this  deformation  are 
as  follows:  The  an tero-posterior  cranial  diameter  is  shortened,  the 
extremes  of  shortening  ranging  from  a  few  millimeters  to  about 
3  cm.  The  breadth  and  height  of  the  skull  are  augmented,  the  for- 
mer by  up  to  2  cm.,  the  latter  1 J  cm.  The  size,  capacity,  weight,  and 
thickness  seem  to  be  unaffected,  or  but  slightly  altered.  The  vault, 
and  occasionally  also  the  base,  of  the  skull  show  more  or  less  asym- 
metry^ ;  in  a  few  instances  the  compression  is  wholly  unilateral  (see 
fig.  1).  The  facial  bones  proper  suffer  but  littliB,  but  the  orbits  are 
modified  in  the  more  pronounced  cases  of  compression. 

The  exact  effects  of  the  deformation  on  the  brain  form  and  gyra- 
tion to  a  large  extent  remain  still  to  be  determined.  Intracranial 
casts  show  mainly  a  flattening  and  spreading  of  the  occipital  lobes 
and  a  compensatory  augmentation  or  prominence  of  the  part  poste- 
rior to  the  central  fissure.  The  majority  of  the  fissures  must  be 
changed  more  or  less  in  direction. 

Physiological  Observations  on  Children 

GENERAL 

Thorough  anatomical,  physiological,  sensimetric,  and  psychological 
studies  of  the  Indian  child  are  most  desirable  and  promise  valuable 
results,  but  thus  far  contributions  to  these  subjects  are  very  limited. 
They  consist,  in  fact,  of  no  more  than  small  series  of  physical  meavS- 
urements.  The  writer  made  it  a  point,  especially  during  his  last 
expedition,  to  inquire  into  a  few  particulars  of  the  Indian  child's 
'development  and  functions,  with  the  following  results. 

Indian  children  of  all  ages  are,  as  a  rule,  well  nourished;  excep- 
tions are  rare,  particularly  among  nursing  infants.  Up  to  the  time 
they  begin  to  walk  the  babies  spend  much  time  in  sleeping,  and, 
being  less  subject  than  white  children  to  minor  digestive  and  other 
disturbances,  they  are  on  the  average  more  cjuiet  and  less  restless. 
Wlien  they  begin  running  about,  they  are  active  at  all  times  of  the 
day.  Their  first  teeth  begin  to  cut  mostly  during  the  sixth  month, 
and  the  process  is  usually  accomplished  without  noticeable  difficulty. 
The  functions  of  crawling,  sitting,  and  walking  manifest  themselves 
nearly  as  among  whites,  though  individual  peculiarities  are  met  with. 
The  Indian  child  is  not  backward  in  talking,  although  he  does  not 
receive  (juite  as  much  teaching  or  exercise  in  this  particular  as  the 
white  child. 

Growing  Indian  children  are  plump,  and  many  have  very  pleasant 
features.  When  at  home  or  alone  they  are  playful;  in  general,  how- 
ever, they  are  somewhat  more  shy  and  less  demonstrative,  exuberant, 
or  moody  than  white  children.  There  are  comparatively  little  fight- 
ing; little  feud,  and  very  little  care  or  prolonged  unhappiness  among 
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them.  The  school  children  appear  on  the  average  better  nourished 
than  those  of  the  whites.  According  to  tlie  general  testimony  of  the 
teachers,  and  from  personal  observation,  they  are  easily  managed; 
but  owing  to  lack  of  attention  at  home,  they  require  considerable  care 
in  the  matter  of  cleanliness.  Like  white  children,  they  manife.st  an 
organic  need  of  abundant  and  varied  physical  exercise,  without  which 
their  health  suffers. 

Mentally,  as  a  rule,  Indian  children  appear  to  possess  somewhat 
less  initiative  and  to  be  slightly  less  bright  than  white  children,  but 
there  are  numerous  exceptions.  They  show  mucli  natural  })atienC/C. 
They  learn  well,  though  more  by  memory  or  imitation  than  by  the 
exercise  of  reason.  Here,  however,  there  are  again  exceptions,  and 
the  fact  that  the  Indian  children  have  to  learn  in  a  language  different 
from  that  in  which  they  are  brought  up  may  be  largely  responsible 
for  their  apparent  shortcomings.  They  are  apt  in  learning  English, 
and  those  who  are  long  in  school  speak  it  without  unusual  accent. 
Not  a  few  learn  more  than  one  language,  particularly  the  languages 
of  other  tribes.  They  generally  make  rapid  progress  in  drawing, 
music,  historA^  and  geography,  and  were  it  not  for  their  pecidiar  ways 
of  viewing  things,  acquired  from  their  elders,  they  would  show  apti- 
tude for  natural  science;  but  they  find  difficulties  with  grammar, 
and  especially  with  higher  arithmetic. 

The  school  children,  particularly  the  girls,  are  by  nature  fond  of 
dressing  nicely.  They  are  not,  in  general,  cjuite  as  demonstratively 
affectionate,  emotional,  impatient,  and  sentimental  as  white  children 
of  similar  age,  and  have  not  yet  to  the  same  degree  the  white  child's 
ambitions,  but  most  if  not  all  of  these  difTerences  are  the  result  of 
home  training  and  influence.  Really  vicious  children  seem  to  be  un- 
known among  the  Indians  here  dealt  with.  The  chief  transgressions 
are  untniths,  little  thefts,  and  fighting,  while  among  the  children 
attending  scliool  not  far  from  their  parents'  homes  there  is  some 
truancy.  Among  the  older  pupils — those  above  16 — transgressions 
are  also  comparatively  rare,  although  serious  wrongdoing,  as  insub- 
ordination, violence,  loss  of  chastity,  and  other  offenses,  now  and 
then  occur.  "Bad  habits"  (self-abuse)  have  not  been  observed 
among  the  Indian  school  children  l)v  any  of  the  teachers  or  matrons 
questioned  on  that  point. 

The  foregoing  observations  are  applicable  to  tlie  children  of  all 
the  tribes  studicjl.  A  few  special  notes  concerning  th(»  Apaclie  and 
the  Pima  children,  ])articularly  those  attending  school,  were  made 
by  the  writer  on  his  last  expedition. 

At  San  Carlos  the  children  generally  learn  to  walk  before  they  can 
speak  more  than  a  few  simple  words;  l)ut  thereafter  they  fjuickly 
learn  to  talk.  Children  betw(»en  1  and  3  years  of  age  are  occasionally 
seen  to  go  al)out  on  the  ground  on  their  hands  and  knees.     Walking 
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on  all  fours  also  occurs.^  Some  children  do  not  either  crawl  or  walk 
on  the  hands  and  feet.  A  woman  told  the  writer  of  a  little  child  who 
walks,  althoupjh  only  1  year  old. 

Near  one  of  the  dwellings  of  the  San  Carlos  the  writer  came  across 
a  peculiar  contrivance  put  up  for  teaching  a  little  child  to  walk.  It 
was  a  horizontal  bar,  crudely  made,  4  feet  long,  fastened  20  inches 
from  the  ground  to  three  small  vertical  posts.  •  The  whole  appa- 
ratus bore  the  long  name  of  cir^mar-ni-dnr-co  me-yir-no-di-ta.  The 
parents  thought  that  their  baby,  who  was  about  a  year  and  a  half 
old,  was  backward  in  learning  to  walk,  so  they  put  up  this  con- 
trivance, which  is  said  to  be  used  also  by  others  under  similar  circum- 
stances. The  child  was  seen  to  grasp  one  of  the  vertical  posts  and 
lift  itself  until  it  got  hold  of  the  horizontal  bar,  when  it  walked  along. 

The  San  Carlos  Apache  children  of  from  1  to  4  years  of  age  are 
usually  quite  neglected  in  the  matter  of  cleanliness.  Even  profuse 
nasal  discharges  are  often  disregarded.* 

The  school  children  are  an  active  and  happy  lot.  They  greatly 
enjoy  and  benefit  by  all  sorts  of  exercise  provided  for  them.  There 
is  little  trouble  in  the  San  Carlos  schools  on  account  of  quarrels. 
Occasionally  there  are  dissensions  or  fights,  but  there  are  no  brutali- 
ties, feuds,  long-lasting  bad  feeling,  or  jealousies.  The  elder  girls  are 
motherly  to  the  younger,  and  all  are  quite  unselfish.  As  a  rule  the 
children  are  not  given  to  lying,  though  in  every  class  there  will  be 
found  a  few,  especially  girls,  who  can  not  be  fully  trusted.  Some  of 
the  school  children,  particularly  girls,  will  steal  little  articles  w^hen 
they  have  an  opportunity.  The  girls  seem  always  prone  to  take 
vaseline,  which  they  rub  into  their  scalps,  supposing  that  it  makes 
the  hair  grow  better.  Occasionally  one  will  abstract  something  of 
value.  For  this  wrongdoing,  however,  their  home  training,  which  is 
not  so  good  as  in  other  tribes,  is  responsible. 

The  children  are  not  inordinate  eaters,  even  when  the  food  supply 
is  unlimited.  A  few,  however,  habitually  take  more  than  they  can 
consume.  Under  discipline  they  are  clean.  Both  girls  and  bo^^s 
show  aptitude  in  singing  and  declamation,  and  have  agreeable,  fairly 
strong  voices.  The  girls  are  less  shy  and  backward  than  those  in 
some  of  the  pueblos.  The  San  Carlos  children  are  not  much  afraid 
of  darkness.  One  of  the  school  girls  ran  a  distance  of  several  miles 
at  night  from  the  school  to  her  home.     Yet  they  believe  in  spirits 

o  In  a  Yuma  hut  the  writer  saw  an  Infant  of  mixed  blood  about  2  years  old  run  on  all  fours;  ho  saw 
also  a  similar  ca.sc<  of  a  full-l)lood  ciilld  a)>out  18  months  old  among  the  Maricopa,  and  Ixtforr^  that  of  an 
older  full-bloo<i  Infant  among  the  Iluichol  in  Mexico.  In  every  instance  the  child  moved  with  tho  Arms 
straightened  and  the  logs  bent  forward  but  slightly  at  the  knees,  much  after  the  manner  of  a  quadruped. 
A  more  common  form  is  that  in  which  the  child  moves  on  its  hands  and  kneos.  (See  C.  Lumholtr., 
Unlcnown  Mexico,  ii.  90,  and  following  plate;  but  in  that  publication  the  frequency  of  the  phe- 
nomenon Is  possibly  overestimated.) 

ft  These  discharges  are  reinove<l  by  the  mother  or  others,  among  all  the  Indians,  with  the  thumb  and 
forefinger,  in  a  charact<>ristic  manner. 
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who  may  visit  them  at  night.  They  speak  very  seldom  of  dreams. 
Nightmares  are  infrequent.  On  different  occasions  two  of  the  school 
girls  had  each  a  dream  of  spirits.  One  dreamed  of  being  carried  away 
by  a  spirit,  and  when  she  told  of  this  on  awakening  it  was  observed 
that  all  her  companions  believed  the  stor^^  and  went  so  far  as  to  show 
to  the  matron  alleged  traces  of  the  presence  of  the  spirit,  but  there 
was  no  panic.  Among  the  children  from  about  12  years  of  age 
upward  it  was  noticed  that  they  like  to  be  up  late  in  the  evening 
and  to  stay  in  bed  late  in  the  morning.  None  of  the  healthy  children 
ever  sleep  during  the  day. 

The  Pima  school  children  are  easily  managed,  more  so  than  the 
Apache,  and  they  are  not  so  noisy.  They  are  somewhat  given  to 
falsehood,  but  ver\^  seldom  st^al,  and  are  in  general  (luite  timid. 
The  school  girls  pilfer  marrow,  fat  left  in  the  pans,  and  vaseline,  and 
at  night  rub  these  substances  into  their  hair  "  to  make  it  grow  thick.'' 
The  children  are  affectionate,  and  sensitive  to  slight,  neglect,  or  repri- 
mand. They  do  not  like  to  be  alone,  and  the  girls  are  easily  fright- 
ened. In  the  memory  of  the  present  teachers  (a  period  of  about  three 
years)  there  was  one  panic  in  the  Sacaton  school.  It  occurred  among 
the  girls  returning  from  evening  school.  Catching  sight  of  a  white 
dog  dying,  they  ran  screaming  all  over  the  school  grounds. 

The  children  of  the  more  primitive  tribes  (as  the  Iluichol,  Cora, 
Tarahumare),  especially  those  who  seldom  see  strangers,  on  being 
approached  either  scatter  instinctively  in  all  directions  and  hide 
most  effectually  l)ehind  plants  or  rocks,  or  lie  in  hollows;  if  caught 
before  they  can  make  their  escape,  they  burst  into  angry  crying  and 
struggling. 

The  Indian  children  usually  play  in  groups.  There  is  less  laughing 
and  screaming,  as  well  as  less  crying,  among  them  than  among 
ordinary  white  children,  though  they  are  by  no  means  stolid  or 
voiceless.     On  occasion  they  show  much  agility  and  endurance. 

Among  the  IncUans  punishment  of  children  is  not  totally  abstained 
from,  as  is  usually  l)elieve(l,  but  it  is  only  manual  and  light.  Scolding 
a  naughty  child  is  common.  More  severe  chastisement  of  children, 
even  stepchildren,  is  absolutely  unknown,  except  rarely  in  case  of 
dnmkenness  on  the  ])art  of  the  ]>arent  or  guardian,  and  no  child  is 
ever  abandoned  to  l>ecome  a  ])ul)lic  cliarge. 

SPECIAL    STUDIES    ON    CHILDREN 

Desiring  to  learn  more  precisely  the  conditions  of  development  of 
Indian  children,  the  writer  went  from  dwelling  to  dwelling,  among  the 
San  Carlos  Apaclie  and  the  Pima,  two  tribes  representing,  as  before 
mentioned,  the  most  dissimilar  physical  ty]:)es,  and  into  the  schools, 
conducting  a  line  of  special  examinations.     At  the  outset  the  serious 
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obstacle  of  a  frequent  lack  of  proper  age  records  was  met  with,  par- 
ticularly with  older  children,  and  this  necessitated  a  division  of  the 
subjects  studied  into  two  series,  one  in  which  the  age  c^uld  be  and  the 
other  in  which  it  could  not  be  accurately  ascertained.  The  series  in 
which  the  age  was  known  is  restricted  to  54  Apache  and  80  Pima 
children  of  both  sexes;  mostly  infants,  while  the  group  in  which  the 
age  was  more  or  less  uncertain  embraces  392  Apache  and  310  Pima, 
nearly  all  school  children,  ranging  from  the  earliest  school  age  to  late 
adolescence.  Owing  to  differences  in  the  stage  of  development,  the 
points  of  inquiry  differed  a  little  in  the  two  series.  In  the  first  series 
they  were  height,  pulse,  respiration,  dentition,  sitting,  standing,  walk- 
ing, speaking,  nursing,  and  food;  in  the  second  series,  height,  weight, 
principal  head  and  face  dimensions,  pulse,  respiration  and  tempera- 
ture, dentition,  manual  strength,  puberty  (in  girls),  and  the  appear- 
ance of  beard.     The  results  of  the  investigations  follow. 

Children  op  Known  Age 

HeigJU. — Owing  to  the  sensibilities  of  the  mothers,  it  was  not  con- 
venient to  measure  the  length  of  any  of  the  infants  imder  1  year  of 
age,  and  among  the  Apache  there  were  difficulties  even  with  the 
older  children  at  home.  The  table  below  gives  the  data  secured,  and 
also  sinailar  observations  on  white  children  for  purposes  of  comparison 
(those  of  Bowditch  are  on  children  of  American  parentage). 
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fBowdllch.  II.  P..  Tho  Growth  of  ChiklnMi.  Tirfntjj-.ftcond  Report  of  the  Statt  Hoard  of  Ufollh  of 
Miumchusetts.  Bo.ston.  1891. 

Even  th()u<rh  much  less  complete*  tlian  desirable,  the  foregoing  table 
shows  phiinly  the  surprising  fact  that  with  only  a  few  exceptions  the 
Indian  children  deaU  with  of  both  sexes,  and  at  all  ages  up  to  13 — that 
is,  up  to  or  nearly  up  to  puberty — are  somewhat  taller  than  the 
average  white  children  of  corresponding  .sex  and  age.  This  fact  has 
further  significance:  as  the  stature  of  the  adults  of  the  several  groups 
of  whites  and  Indians  included  in  the  table  is  nearly  alike,  it  necessa- 
rily follows  that  either  the  growth  of  the  Indian  child  suffers  at 
some  period  in  or  during  the  whole  adolescence  a  relative  retarda- 
tion, or  that  the  adult  height  is  reached  earlier,  growth  in  stature 
stopping  .sooner,  than  amcmg  the  whites.  The  matter  resolves  itself 
into  nenv  problems  of  much  interest ,  which  furnish  a  strong  incentive 
.  for  further  investigation. 

Puhe  and  resinration. — The  tests  for  pulse  in  infants  which  could 
not  yet  sit  freely  were  made  while  they  were  lying  down  and  quies- 
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cent,  by  listening  directly  to  the  heart  beats;  in  the  older  children 
as  a  rule  the  radial  pulse  was  examined,  with  the  subject  invariably 
in  a  sitting  position  and  quiet.  Respiration  was  counted  in  the  same 
position  and,  wherever  there  seemed  to  be  any  danger  of  developing 
nervousness,  before  taking  the  pulse.  In  general,  every  reasonable 
care  was  used  to  obtain  data  only  from  children  in  normal  condition, 
mentally  and  physically.  None  of  the  results  of  any  examination 
were  tabulated  or  analyzed  in  the  field,  to  avoid  the  formation  of  any 
preconception;  most  of  the  conditions  were  learned  by  the  writer  only 
while  finishing  the  various  tables  and  comparisons. 

As  to  the  quality  of  pulse,  it  was  found  frequently  in  those  imder  3 
or  4  years  of  age  to  be  slightly  irregular  in  rhythm;  later  on  such 
irregularities  are  rare.  In  a  few  instances  a  slight  systolic  hushin^; 
soimd  was  present,  as  it  is  in  not  a  few  white  children,  without  appar- 
ently any  actual  valvular  defect.  No  organic  lesion  of  any  nature 
was  met  with. 

Respiration  was  often  found  to  be  irregular,  the  child  holding  its 
breath  for  a  while  and  then,  to  compensate,  breathing  more  rapidly 
than  on  the' average.  This  holding  of  the  breath,  which  calls  for 
much  patience  on  the  part  of  the  examiner,  is  subconscious  and 
occurs  even  in  very  yoimg  infants. 

The  following  table  gives  the  main  results  as  to  the  frequency  of  the 
heart  beat  and  some  comparison  with  that  in  white  children:** 

o  For  detail  data  see -Appendix. 
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With  newborn  San  Carlos  Apache  and  Pima,  in  the  waking  state, 
the  pulse  is  somewhat  more  frecjuent  than  in  the  average  newborn 
white,  reaching  160  or  more  beats  per  minute;  but  the  heart  slows 
down,  especially  during  the  first  six  months,  and  the  averages  for  the 

-  .whole  first  year  show  but  slight  differences  from  those  of  whites. 
The  children  of  the  two  tribes  are,  during  the  first  year,  in  respect 

.   to  pulse  ratio,  much  alike. 

<^     In  chijdren  above  1  year  of  age  the  Apache  show,  so  far  as  the 

^.limited  material  indicates  (up  to  6.5.)  years),  more  pulse  l>eats  per 
minute  than  the  Pima.  The  number  of  observations  is  small,  but 
the  fact  is  too  uniform  to  be  wholly  fortuitous.  The  average  fre- 
quency of  the  heart  beat  of  the  Apache  child  during  the  second  and 
third  year  of  life  also  exceeds  a  little  that  of  the  white,  while  among 
the  Pima  the  fretjuency  of  pulse  is  slightly  greater  only  during  the 
second  year,  falling  below  the  average  in  whites  after  that  age,  and 
remaining  below  it  through  all  years  thereafter.  As  will  be  seen  from 
the  data  on  the  second  series  of  children,  the  Apache  child  even- 
tually reaches  the  same  condition.  The  whole  phenomena  may  be 
summarized  thus:  Both  Ap^^^he  and  Pima  children  start  in  life  with 
a  somewhat  higher  rate  of  heart  beat  than  that  of  white  children  of 
similar  age;  this  relative  frecjuency  appears  to  last  during  the  first 
three  years  among  the  Apache,  but  only  up  to  the  end  of  the  second 
year  among  the  Pima;  after  this  period  the  pulse  of  the  children  in 
both  tribes  falls  and  stays  permanently  below  the  average  in  white 
children. 

The  sexual  differences  between  the  two  tribes  are  slight  and  some- 
what irregular.  At  the  same  age  the  Apache  show  a  somewhat 
higher  pulse  rate  in  the  female;  among  the  Pima  the  reverse  seems 
to  be  the  case  in  a  number  of  groups,  but  the  average  age  of  the  girls 
in  these  groups  is  greater  than  that  of  the  boys;  hence  comparison 
becomes  unsatisfactory. 

As  to  respiration  in  the  children  of  the  two  tribes,  considered  se|)- 
arately  and  compared  with  whites,  the  conditions  set  forth  in  the  next 
table °  will  be  seen  to  be  n^lateil  to  those  observed  with  pulse. 

"  S^H*  also  (h'tail  data  in  thr  ApiM'iidix. 
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During  the  first  year  the  respiration  of  the  Apache  children  is 
somewhat  more  frequent  than  that  of  the  Pima,  and  in  the  infants 
of  both  tribes  it  is  more  rapid  in  the  females  than  in  the  males ;  dur- 
ing the  second  year  the  frequency  is  nearly  the  same  in  the  two 
tribes,  and  in  both  it  is  greater  in  the  male,  but  the  average  age  of 
the  females  in  this  group  is*  higher;  during  the  third  year  the  fre- 
quency of  respiration  is  again  greater  in  the  Apache  and  is  also 
somewhat  greater  in  the  Apache  males  than  in  the  females;  during 
the  fourth  year  the  rate  of  respiration  in  the  two  tribes  is  about 
equal  and  in  both  greater  in  the  males,  l)ut  on(*e  more  the  average 
age  of  the  female  subjects  is  somewhat  greater,  so  that  the  figures 
are  not  directly  comparable.  Comparison  with  whites  is  difficult 
on  account  of  a  lack  of  good  data  obtained  under  similar  regulations. 
If  the  old  Quetelet  figures  and  some  of  those  collected  by  Vierordt 
be  taken  as  representative,  then  respiration  is  more  frequent  than 
in  the  whites  until  at  letust  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  among  the 
Apache  males  and  the  end  of  the  third  year  among  the  Apache 
females,  and  during  at  least  the  second  year  among  both  sexes  of  the 
Pima.  After  the  fourth  year  the  rate  diminishes,  probably  fall- 
ing in  both  tribes  and  in  both  sexes  (see  data  of  the  second  series 
of  children)  slightly  below  the  average  in  whites,  and  thereafter 
remains  for  a  long  period  nearly  stationary.  The  relatively  higher 
rat€  during  the  earlier  infancy  of  the  Indian  children  corresponds 
to  some  extent  with  their  more  frequent  pulse  rate  at  that  period. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  groups  are  not  larger  and  the  results  of 
the  investigations  more  conclusive. 

The  ratio  of  pulse  to  resj)irati()n  was  found  to  vary  within  com- 
paratively wide  limits  among  the  smaller  infants,  even  though  there 
was  no  excitation  or  sickness.  There  was  no  chance  to  study  prop- 
erly the  variation  in  single  individuals.  The  following  figures  show 
the  ratio  at  difFcrent  ages  of  \\w  Indian  infants.  Precise  and  ample 
data  for  white  children  for  comparison  are  wanting,  but  from  the 
obs(>rvations  made  it  a|)pcars  that  a  large  majority  of  cases  among 
the  whites  are  within  the  range  of  2.5  to  4.5  pidse  l)eats  to  1  respiration. 

Pulsi-rfspirufinn  ratio,  (ircon/nuj  tn  wjt- 
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Pulse-respiration  ratio,  accordimj  to  age — Continued 
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The  (lata  show  that  up  to  the  end  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  year  the  ratio 
of  pulse  to  respiration  increases  somewhat  in  all  the  groups  with  age ; 
this  means  that  respiration  suffers  a  relatively  greater  retardation 
during  this  period  than  the  heart  beats.  Among  both  the  Apache 
and  the  Pima  the  number  of  pulse  beats  to  each  respiration  during 
the  first  year  is  higher  in  the  male  children.  After  that  age  the  con- 
ditions, with  some  exceptions,  remain  the  same  among  the  Pima,  but 
are  reversed  among  the  Apache,  the  number  of  pulse  beats  to  every 
respiration  being  greater  in  the  girls  than  in  the  boys ;  the  number  of 
cases,  however,  is  not  sufficient  to  justify  definite  conclusions." 

Teeth. — Among  the  San  Carlos  Apache  the  youngest  child  with  one 
or  more  teeth  was  a  girl  in  whom  both  lower  middle  incisors  appeared 
at  2 J  months,  and  among  the  Pima  a  girl  who  had  both  lower  median 
incisors  fairly  developed  at  4  months  and  13  days.  Among  the 
Apache  the  olde^st  infant  without  teeth  was  a  girl  of  7  months,  and 
among  ihc  Pima  a  boy  of  7  mimths  and  20  days.  In  general,  the 
appearance  of  the  first  lower  middle  incisors  takes  place  at  about  the 
same  age  as  in  whites  (5 J  to  C)\  months,  D.).'* 

The  upper  median  incisors  follow  the  lower  and  appear  in  whites  at 
from  7  to  7i  months  (D.);  among  the  Apache  the  youngest  child  in 
which  both  these  teeth  were  erupted  was  7  months  and  20  days,  among 
the  Pima  7  mcmths  and  17  da^^s,  but  in  both  children  the  teeth  had 
been  out  for  some  days.  Delayed  eruption  of  these  teeth  is  rare 
among  the  Apache,  but  seems  to  be  frequent  among  the  Pima;  the 
oldest  subjects  in  whom  the  eruption  of  the  upper  median  incisors  had 
not  taken  place  were  a  12^  months  Apache  girl  and  a  Pima  girl  of 
the  same  age. 

©Compare  table  Pul8e-r**splration  ratios,  in  relation  to  stature,  p.  105. 

fcDaffner  F..  Das  Wachstum  des  Mrnschen.  2d  ed..  I^ipsig.  1902,  17.5-170.    D.  —  Duffner.    Compare 
also  with  Welcker,  Arch./.  Anthropol.,  i,  114. 
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Among  the  whites  the  teeth  that  appear  next  are  the  upper  lateral 
incisors,  the  eruption  of  which  takes  place  during  the  ninth  month. 
These  teeth  had  just  broken  through  in  an  Apache  girl  of  7  months 
and  20  days  and  in  a  Pima  boy  of  7  months  and  17  days,  while  the 
oldest  children  in  whom  both  were  still  lacking  were  an  Apache  girl  of 
14  months  and  a  Pima  girl  1  year  and  16  days  old.  The  average  date 
of  eruption  is  probably  very  close  to  that  in  whites.  Again  retardation 
was  more  frequent  in  the  Pima. 

The  lower  lateral  incisors,  which  in  white  children  erupt  on  the 
average  during  the  latter  part  of  the  tenth  month  (D.),  were  seen 
earliest  in  an  Apache  girl  of  S\  months  and  in  a  Pima  girl  of  9  months. 
The  oldest  Apache  child  in  whom  both  were  lacking  was  12^  months; 
the  oldest  Pima  child  18  months  and  2  days  old.  In  tliree  instances 
one  or  both  of  these  teeth  were  out  before  the  upper  lateral  incisors. 

Among  whites  the  teeth  which  appear  in  most  instances  next  after  the 
incisors  are  the  upper  and  then  the  lower  anterior  premolars,  and  the 
average  time  of  their  erupticm  is  the  thirteenth  month.  The  canines 
follow,  appearing  on  the  average  from  the  middle  to  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  month  (D.).  Among  the  Apache  children  in  two  cases  all 
the  anterior  premolars  were  out  before  the  appearance  of  any  of  the 
canines,  and  there  are  indications  of  similar  precedence  among  the 
Pima,  the  order  of  eruption  thus  agreeing  with  that  in  whites.  As 
to  the  time  of  appearance,  in  the  Apache  the  anterior  premolars  were 
not  present  in  any  child  up  to  14  months,  but  were  found  in  all 
of  16J  UKmths  and  older,  while  in  the  Pima  the  teeth  were  not  erupted 
in  any  subject  up  to  15\  numths,  and  were  present  in  all  but  one 
(where  the  lower  were  still  within  the  gums)  of  the  children  of  17i 
months  ami  older.  The  eruption  of  these  teeth  appears  to  take  place 
somewhat  later  in  the  Indian  than  in  the  white  child.  The  canines 
were  seen  first  in  an  Apache  girl  of  19  mcmths  10  days,  all  being 
present  in  every  older  child,  and  in  a  Pima  girl  of  17 A  months,  being 
present  in  all  but  two  ol<ler  subjects  (of  IS  months  and  18  montlis  and 
2  days  respectively).  Here  again  a  comparison  with  white  children 
indicates  some  retardation  in  the  Indian.  I'nfortunately  the  number 
of  Indian  children  studied  is  very  limited  and  the  point  can  not  be 
considered  as  decided. 

The  posterior  ])rem<)lars,  which  appear  in  whites  between  the  twen- 
tieth and  the  thirty-third  month  (I).),  were  all  present  in  an  Apache 
child  of  19  months  10  days,  and  in  another  of  20  numths;  these  had 
not  all  eruj)te(l  in  three  Indian  children  of  from  22  to  23  months  of 
age  and  were  wholly  lacking  in  one  of  25  months,  but  were  all  present 
in  every  case  from  26  months  upward.  Among  the  Pima  none  of 
these  teeth  were  foinid  in  children  of  2  years  or  younger;  the  two 
lower  were  i)resent  in  a  boy  of  25  months,  and  were  just  appearing  in 
another  of  26  months  and  9  days,  but  were  all  present  in  every  sub- 
3452— Bull.  34—08 7 
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ject  above  this  age.  While  the  average  age  among  whites  at  which 
the  eruption  of  the  first  teeth  is  completed  is  about  2|  ye^rs  (D.),it 
appears  that  in  the  Indian  child  this  occurs  earlier. 

The  whole  subject  of  the  fiirst  dentition  may  be  briefly  summarized 
thus: 

All  the  teeth  of  the  first  dentition  appear  in  the  same  order  in  the 
Indian  child  as  in  the  white. 

All  the  incisors  erupt  on  the  average  at  about  the  same  age  in  the 
two  races. 

The  appearance  of  the  first  premolars  and  the  canines  seems  to  be 
somewhat  belated  in  the  Indian. 

The  eruption  of  the  posterior  premolars  and  the  completion  of  the 
first  dentition  are  accompHshed  earlier  in  the  Indian  than  in  the 
Caucasian. 

Between  the  end  of  the  first  dentition  and  the  appearance  of  the  per- 
manent teeth  there  is  in  Indians  as  well  as  in  whites  a  considerable 
interval,  after  which  appears  the  first  molar.  The  eruption  of  the 
molars  takes  place  during  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth  year  (D.).  An 
Apache  girl  of  5  years  and  8  months  had  all  four  of  these  molars,  and 
the  same  is  true  of  the  next  and  last  Apache  child  of  known  age, 
namely,  6  years  6  months  and  20  days.  In  the  Pima  the  youngest 
child  with  all  four  first  permanent  molars  erupted  was  a  girl  of  4 
years  and  11  months;  all  foiu:  of.  the  teeth  were  present  in  every 
child  of  6  years  and  4  months. 

The  permanent  median  incisors  appear  in  wliites  at  from  6J  to  7J 
years,  the  lateral  ones  at  from  7}  to  8i  years  (D.).  A  Pima  boy  of  6 
years  9  months  and  20  days  had  both  lower  median  incisors;  one 
of  7  years  4  months  and  7  days  had  the  left  upper  lateral  tooth,  but 
none  of  the  other  three,  and  all  the  children  from  8  years  onward 
had,  with  one  exception,  the  whole  set  of  permanent  incisors.  It  is 
plain  that  so  far  as  the  eniption  of  these  eight  teetli  Ls  concerned 
there  is  little  if  any  difference  between  whites  and  Indians. 

The  permanent  canines  appear  in  wliites  during  the  twelfth  year 
(D.).  Both  of  these  t<;eth  in  the  lower  jaw  were  present  in  a  Pima 
girl  of  10  years  6  montlis  and  11  days,  and  all  four  were  erupted  in 
another  Pima  girl  of  10  years  and  8  montlis;  they  were  just  appearing 
in  a  girl  of  the  same  tribe  of  12  years  and  1  mcmth  while  none  were  out 
in  the  case  of  her  sister,  but  these  two  cliildren  were  twins  and  not 
robust. 

The  permanent  bicuspids  appear  in  whites,  the  anterior  during  the 
eleventh  and  the  }H)steri()r  during  the  twelfth  year  (D.).  The  ante- 
rior ones  were  all  found  in  a  Pima  girl  of  10  years  6  months  and  11 
days  and  in  another  of  10  years  and  8  months,  and  each  of  tliese 
children  had  also  (in  one  just  a])])eared)  the  left  upper  posterior 
bicuspids.     In  the  twins  before  mentioned  (of  12  years  1  month  and 
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8  days)  there  were  as  yet  no  permanent  bicuspids;  while  all  eight 
were  present  in  the  two  Pima  girls  of  12  years  and  9  months  and  13 
years  of  age. 

Of  the  second  permanent  molars,  which  appear  in  whites  during 
the  fourteenth  year  (D.),  both  lower  and  left  upper  were  already 
present  in  a  Pima  girl  of  10  years  and  8  months,  the  left  lower  (just 
broken  tlu"ough)  in  one  of  the  twin  girls  (of  12  years  1  month  and  8 
days)  and  the  lower  right  in  the  other,  while  all  four  were  out  in  the 
girl  of  12  years  9  montks  and  13  days. 

The  following  is  a  brief  r^sum^  of  second  dentition : 

The  incisors  appear  in  the  Pima  at  about  the  same  age  as  in  whites, 
and  the  same  statement  is  probably  true  with  regard  to  the  perma- 
nent first  molars  and  both  bicuspids. 

The  canines  seem  to  appear  somewhat  earlier  in  the  Indians  than  in 
the  whites,  but  there  were  not  enough  cases  in  the  series  to  decide 
this  point. 

The  second  molars  apparently  erupt  earlier  in  the  Pima  than  in 
white  children. 

The  shedding  of  the  teeth  is  dealt  with  in  the  detail  tables  in  the 
Appendix. 

The  subject  of  dentition  will  be  considered  again  in  connection 
with  the  second  series  of  cases,  in  which  the  children  whose  exact  age 
could  not  be  ascertained  are  arranged  according  to  stature. 

Locomotion  and  speech. — Sitting:  This  particular  investigation 
relates  to  the  period  at  which  the  Indian  child  is  able  to  sit  without 
support.'  From  the  data  gathered  it  appears  that  this  period  is  the 
latter  part  of  the  eighth  montli  among  the  Pima  and  during  the  ninth 
month  among  the  San  Carlos  Apache.  The  difference  between  the 
tribes  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  greater  bodily  freedom  enjoyed  by  the 
Pima  child,  which  is  not  confined  to  a  cradle  board  like  that  in  use 
among  the  Apache. 

Crawling:  This  follows  soon  after  the  cliild  is  able  to  sit  alone,  or 
from  about  the  ninth  month. 

Standing:  The  ability  of  the  infant  to  stand  while  holding  to  some 
support  manifests  itself  yery  nearly  at  tlie  same  time  as  the  ability 
to  sit  without  assLstance  and  to  crawl.  The  ability  to  stand  freely 
was  recorded  in  all  the  A})ache  children  of  14  numtlis  or  older  and  in 
all  Pima  of  15^  months  (no  subjects  between  12i  and  loi  months 
were  examined). 

Walking:  In  both  tribes  the  acquirement  of  the  power  to  walk  is 
nearly  contemporaneous  with  the  ability  to  stand  freely,  soon  after 
the  child  is  1  year  old.  It  appears  that  all  the  healthy  Apache  as 
well  as  the  Pima  children  of  15  or  16  months  can  walk  alone  at  least 
a  few  steps  and  that  all  nm  about  quite  freely  before  the  age  of  2 
years. 
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The  functions  just  mentioned  show  practically  no  differences  in 
the  two  tribes  selected,  and  are  very  nearly  alike  in  the  time,  order, 
and  methods  of  their  manifestation  as  in  the  case  of  normal  and 
healthy  white  infants.  Retardations,  however,  which  are  quite  fre- 
quent among  white  children  taken  at  large,  are  apparently  very  rare 
among  the  Indians. 

Talking:  The  youngest  Apache  child  seen  who  could  say  one  or  two 
simple  words  (*^  mama,"  ^'  papa  '0  was  nearly  10  J  mouths  old ;  in  infants 
older  than  1  year  the  ability  to  say  a  few  simple  words  is  general. 
At  about  2  years  of  age,  sometimes  earlier,  the  child  begins  to  employ 
a  few  simple  combinations  of  words  and  gradually  improves  until  the 
fourth  year,  when  it  talks  quite  well.  Among  the  Pima  the  youngest 
child  seen  able  to  say  a  few  words  was  a  girl  of  1 7  i  months.  Twin  sisters 
of  22  months  and  5  days  could  each  say  "papa"  and  ''mama"  only, 
but  a  girl  of  23  months  not  only  knew  more  words  but  already  em- 
ployed very  simple  combinations  (as  "  mama,  bread ; "  "  papa,  water  ") . 
After  they  are  2  years  old  the  Pima  children  in  general,  like  the 
Apache,  use  the  words  they  know  with  a  slight  idea  of  connection, 
and  thereafter  improve,  until  toward  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  they 
speak  quite  properly. 

As  compared  with  whites,  it  seems  that  in  the  beginning  of  the 
function  of  speech  and  in  the  ability  to  learn  the  Indian  child  is  in 
no  way  backward.  It  is  quite  certain,  however,  that  the  average 
white  child  gets  more  exercise  in  talking  and  that  after  the  second 
year  it  knows  a  greater  number  and  variety  of  words. 

Defects  of  speech,  as  stanunering  or  stuttering,  have  never  been  met 
with  by  the  writer  in  any  of  the  tribes  visited. 

Ohiij>ren  Whose  Age  Could  not  be  Ascertained 

The  number  of  subjects  in  this  series  exceeds  considerably  that  in 
the  previous  category;  the  approximate  ages  embraced  are  from  about 
the  fourth  year  to  advanced  adolescence. 

In  the  absence  of  age  records  it  is  necessary  to  choose  another  basis 
of  comparison,  and  the  most  suitable  one  for  the  present  purpose  is 
stature.  The  correlation  of  stature  and  age  in  both  sexes  among  the 
whites  being  well  known,  it  is  possible  to  assign  to  each  division  of 
the  Indian  children  also  an  approximate  age. 

The  investigation  of  this  series  of  children  was  extended  somewhat 
so  as  to  include  determinations  of  temperature  and  muscular  force, 
some  observations  as  to  puberty,  and  especially  a  number  of  meas- 
urements of  the  body  besides  stature,  which  may  be  expected  to 
throw  light  on  several  important  lines  of  development.  All  these 
data,  and  those  on  pulse  and  respiration,  are  supplemented  b}"  other 
data  on  the  adults  of  the  same  people,  secured  by  the  writer. 
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Approximation  of  age. — For  the  sake  of  brevity,  w^d  facility  of  ref- 
erence, classification  by  stature  and  the  probable  cori^sponding  ages 
of  the  Indian  children  are  given  in  the  following  tablj?;*u\  precedence 
of  other  data.  The  estimates  are  based  on  the  recof els  Obtained  of 
children  of  the  same  tribes  of  known  age,  and  on  Bow^Kt^h's  and 
Quetelet's  measurements  of  whites;  it  may  bo  added  they  iCf^«doubt- 
less  imperfect.  * .  *  * 

Approximations  of  age  to  stature  among  -Apache  and  Pima  children    \ 


Height. 

Mali's. 

Femaley. 

Ilnight. 

Males. 

Feidttlbti 

70  to  79.9  cm 

Years. 

4i-6i 
6^-8 
8-10 

1 
Years. 
1-  li 
11-3 

3-4j| 
4i-  tti  1 
«*-  H  , 
8i-10    ' 

i 

130  to  139.9  cm 

Years. 
10-12 
12-14 
14  -151 
151-18 
18-ftdult. 

• 
Years. ' ' 

10-12i 

12J-14 

14-adalt. 

flO  to  89.9  oin 

140  to  149.9  cm 

90  to  99.9  cm 

150  to  159.9  cm 

160  to  169.9  cm 

100  to  109  9  cm  . 

110^  119.9  om 

170  to  175  cm 

190  to  129  9  cm 

Pulse,  respiration,  and  temperature. — Pulse  in  relation  to  stature: 
The  next  table  gives  the  average  pulse  rates  by  stature  as  collected 
by  Volkmann  for  whites,  and  the  average,  the  slowest,  and  the  most 
rapid  pulse  in  corresponding  groups  of  the  Indians;"  and  plate  xiii 
shows  in  a  graphic  manner  the  changes  in  pulse  rate  with  age  among 
the  Indians. 

Pulse  rate  in  relation  to  stature 


Whiten,  b 


Sun  CarloB  .Vpacho. 


Stature. 


70  to  79.9  cm... 
80  to  89.9  cm... 
90  to  99.9  cm... 
100  to  109.9  cm . 
no  to  119.9  cm. 
lao  to  129.9  cm . 
laO  to  130.9  cm. 
140  to  149.9  cm. 
UO  to  159.9  cm. 
160  to  160.9  cm. 
170  to  179.9  cm . 


MaU'-A. 


116.5 
110.9 
10H.6 
101.5 
M.fi 
92. 2 
87.7 
85.1 
77.  S 
7:t.2 
71.  <* 


Males. 


Sul>-; 

jwftt*.'  Averagp 
puJso. 


Miiii- 
mimi. 


88 

84 

88.5 

78 

81.2 

m 

73 

64 

72. 6 

r>8 

ti8. 6 

49 

60. 1 

54 

•u;.  2 

57 

t'<i 

W 

Maxi- 
mum. 


I 

Sul>-  -         — 
Jpcts.  Awragv 
pubte. 


Females. 


92 
104  ' 
92 

84  I 
84 
84  , 
78  ' 
78  ' 
74 


2 

11  I 
21  I 

^1 

48 
13 


86.2 
79.5 
76.3 
76.2 
71.9 
73. 3 


Mini- 
mum. 


Maxi- 
mum. 


7», 
76  ■ 
6C  I 
62  ' 
60, 
58  ! 
5(i 


94 
93 
90 
90 

84 
84 
84 


T 


I 


a  The  cxamimitioTiM  of  ull  the  cm'ldn^ii  won>  conduct4>(1  in  an  insido.  pr)n>h  or  room  of  tho  nchools.  during 
January  to  March.  th<.'  wj-athrr  IxMnp  rather  rainy  and  thi*  outside  day  temperatiin'  ranging  from  about 
45*  to  80*  F.,  the  average  U'lng  iilightly  less  in  the  n»gion  occupied  by  the  .Vpache  than  it  is  in  tho 
Pima  country. 

bVcdkmami,  A.  W.,  Dio  llaemodynamik  nach  Versuchen,  1850,  431;  also  in  Vierordt's  Anatom.,  otc, 
Daten  nnd  Tabellen,  2d  ed.,  Jena,  1893, 163;  the  groupa  In  the  original  are  70-80, 80-90,  etc..  hence  vezy 
BMUly  ide&tioAl  with  tba  aboya. 
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Whites:*.  \ 

•  •  • 

Sub- 
jects. 

Pii 

na. 

Sub- 
jects. 

.•-/••. 

Males. 

Males. 

F 

Average 
pulse. 

cmales. 

Statigw,  ^ 

Average 
pulse. 

Mini- 
mum. 

Maxi- 

mum. 

Mini- 
mum. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

70  to  79.9  cdr«^. .- 

116.5 
110.9 
106.6 
101.5 
93.6 
92.2 
87.7 
85.1 
77.8 
73.2 
71.9 

' 

80  to  89.0  cm..-! 

2 
1 
6 
8 
13 
22 
25 
13 
24 

Ill 
79 
81.5 
81.5 
77.1 
72.5 
69.6 
64.9 
66.8 

106 

114 

1 
6 
3 
7 
18 
28 
32 
36 
5 

105 
98.3 
96 
85.1 
77.8 
75.2 
72.3 
72.4 
66.0 

OOtoW^Ocm 

86 
96 
78 
70 
66 
60 
58 
60 

106 

100  to  109.9cm 

72 
72 
68 
60 
60 
54 
55 

96 
90 
90 
85 
78 
72 
78 

96 

W^to'D^.^  cm 

102 

J3B^o  129.9  cm 

80 

43Kp  130.9  cm 

84 

140  to  149.9  cm 

84 

•ISO  to  159.9  cm 

84 

*■  leo  to  169.9  em 

72 

170  to  179.9  cm 

. 

1     i 

The  figures  show  that  the  average  pulse  in  all  the  groups  and  in 
both  sexes  of  Indian  children  above  90  cm.  in  height  (or  about  3 
years  of  age)  is  slower  than  in  whites.  There  are,  of  course,  a  few 
exceptions  in  individuals.  In  many  of  the  subdivisions,  however, 
particularly  in  the  males,  even  the  maximum  in  the  Indians  is  less 
than  the  average  in  the  male  whites. 

The  differences  are  not  the  same  during  the  entire  period  of  growth. 
It  was  shown  in  the  first  series  (Children  of  known  age)  that  the 
Indian  child  begins  life  with  a  pulse  rate  higher  than  among  wliit^s. 
Then  follows,  during  the  first  six  months,  a  rapid  decrease  in  the 
pulse  rate,  followed  by  a  more  moderate  diminution  (although  exceed- 
ing the  rate  of  retardation  in  whites)  until  at  least  the  third  year. 
After  this,  as  may  be  seen  to  better  advantage  in  the  figures  given 
below,  the  rate  of  retardation  in  the  Indian  child  diminishes  until  about" 
the  eighth  year;  from  8  to  about  13  there  is  again  a  more  marked 
decrease  of  the  pulse  rate  in  the  Indian;  while  aft^r  13  tlie  diminu- 
tion in  the  rate  progresses  decidedly  more  in  the  whites  until  nearly 
adult  life.  When  ultimately  a  relative  stability  is  attained  the  differ- 
ences in  pulse  rate  between  the  two  races  are  reduced  to  a  consider- 
able extent. « 

Differenc4rs  in  pulae  rate  between  Indian  children  and  white  children  of  same  hei(,ht^ 


San  Carios 
Apaolie. 


Pima. 


Statun>. 


Mal<*. 


Fo- 

mal(*. 


Malo. 


Fo- 
nialo. 


100  to  109.9  cm . . .    -M  0  j  - 1.5. 0  j 
110  to  119.9  em...    -12.4  1-7.4 
120  to  129.9  cm...    -19.2  1-12.7 


130  to  139.9  cm... 


-15.1      -11.4  I  -15.2 


-20.0  -  5.5 
-12.1  1-8.5 
-15.  1  I    -14.4 


- 12.  5 


Stature. 

San  Carlos 
Apach<>.. 

Pima. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male.     „^^7e. 

140  to  149.9  cm... 
l/iOto  159.9cm  ... 
IfiO  to  lti9.9  cm  . . . 
170  to  175.0  cm  . . . 

-16.5 

-  8.7 

-  7.0 

-  6.9 

-  8.9     -15.5  '  -12.8 

-  5.9     -12.9  ,  -  5.4 
+     .1-0.4     -  7.2 

i 

a  See  Pulse  in  adults. 
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StAtiiru  in  cm. 

las            110 

to             to 

109.9         119.9 

120 

to 

129.9 

130 

to 

1:^9.9 

140 

to 

149.9 

.vaults 

150  100  170 

to  to  to 

159.9  169.9         175 


Pulnf  heats 
piT  minute 


Hi)\  s CJirLs 

PULSE-RATE    IN    RELATION    TO    STATURE    IN    THE    INDIAN    CHILD 
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The  differences  in  the  pulse  rate  ad  compared  with  the  whites  are 
seen  to  be  pronounced  and  quite  similar  in  the  two  tribes.  In  the 
males  the  scale  of  differences  is  practically  the  same ;  in  the  Apache 
females  the  differences  in  most  of  the  groups  are  found  to  be  slightly 
less,  this  condition  being  due  to  the  presence  of  a  somewhat 
larger  proportion  of  cases  with  relatively  rapid  pulses,  among  the  ■ 
children  of  this  tribe. 

The  differences  in  pulse  rate  between  the  Apache  and  the  Pima  are 
quite  insignificant.  In  the  males  of  the  two  tribes  the  rate  is  nearly 
the  same;  in  the  females  the  Apache  show  in  most  of  the  groups  a 
slightly  higher  rate  than  the  Pima.  The  reason  for  tins  was  not 
detected. 

The  differences  between  the  sexes  in  pulse  rate  are  pronounced  and 
persistent  in  both  tribes.  Taking  only  the  larger  groups  into  con- 
sideration, these  differences  may  be  expressed  in  figures  as  follows: 

Excess  of  average  pulse  rate  in  females  over  that  in  mules 


SUturP. 

San  Car- 
los 
Apache. 

+5.0 
+C.5 
+3.7 

+  7.0 

rima. 

Statun*. 

liiOto  l,V.M)cm 

ItiO  to  IWi.U  cm     

San  Car- 
los 
Apachft. 

rima. 

notono.scm 

+  3.6 
+  .7 
+  2.7 
+2.7 

+2.8 
+  7.1 

+7.5 

120  to  120.9  cm 

Approxlmato     avprapo 
CXW'SS 

140  to  149.9  cm 

a  3.5 

'«  Ro-atR. 

The  condition  of  a  relatively  high  pulse  in  most  of  the  groups  of 
the  Apache  female  children  is  here  met  with  again.  The  cause  is 
unknown  to  the  writer,  for  equal  care  was  taken  in  the  case  of  both 
tribes  as  to  the  exclusion  of  records  of  children  not  in  full  health,  and 
there  were  no  differences  of  moment  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
examinations.  In  the  adult  women  of  the  tribes  the  pulse  rate  is 
about  equal. 

Respiration  in  relation  to  stature:  No  records  on  respiration  in 
whites  have  been  found  that  correspond  directly  to  the  classification 
by  stature  of  the  Inilian  children.  From  (hita  obtained  indirectly,  as 
given  in  the  tal)le  below,  it  a})jKnirs  that  between  the  ages  of  about  3 
and  5  years  there  is  little  if  any  (lifFercnce  in  the  rate  of  respiration  of 
children  of  the  two  races.  From  about  61  to  20  years  of  age  the  condi- 
tioiLs  differ  with  respect  to  the  two  tril)es  represented;  in  the  Pima 
children  of  all  groups  and  of  both  ibexes  the  average  rate  of  respiration 
is  about  the  same  as  among  whites,  but  in  the  Apache  it  is  slightly 
lower  in  all  groups  and  in  both  sexes.  (See  pi.  xiv.)  The  adult 
rate  in  whites  is  nearly  ecjual  to  that  among  the  Indians  of  the  two 
tribes  here  dealt  with. 
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80  to  89.9  cm. 

90  to  99.9cm. 
100  to  109.9  cm. 
110  to  119.9  cm. 
lao  to  129.9  cm. 
130  to  139.9  cm. 
140  to  149.9  cm. 
150  to  159.9  cm. 
leo  to  109.9  cm. 
170  to  179.9  cm. 


Rate  of  respiration  in  relation  to  stature 
SAN  CARLOS  APACHE 


Male. 

Female. 

Stature. 

Sub- 
jects. 

Average 
rate  per 
minute. 

Minimum. 

Maximum. 

Sub- 
joet«. 

Average 
rate  per 
minute. 

Minimum. 

Maximum. 

70  to   79.9  cm 

1 

42.0 

80  to   89.9  cm 

90  to   99.0  cm 2 

2&0 
22.7 
20.8 
19.9 

ia7 
ia2 

1&7 
17.6 
17.5 

22 
20 
18 
16 
16 
15 
14 
14 
14 

28 
27 
24 
24 
24 
23 
24 
24 
20 



100  to  109.9  cm 

110  to  119.9  cm 

120  to  129.9  cm 

130  to  139.9  cm 

140  to  149.9  cm 

150  to  150.0  cm 

100  to  109.9  cm 

170  to  179.9  cm 

4 
6 

20 
32 
32 
26 
33 
11 

2 
12 
22 
28 
41 
51 
13 

22.0 
21.1 
20.9 
20.0 
19.1 

ia7 

17.8 

20  ■                 24 
18  j                   24 
17  '                   26 
16                     24 
14                     25 
16                     24 
14                     22 

PIMA 


28.0 
30.0 
25.8 


9 

25.0 

14 

22.4 

26 

21.2 

26 

19.8 

16 

20.8 

24 

19.0 

2 

18.5 

28 

. 

1 
6 
4 

25.0 
29.2 
24.3 

26 
21 

32 

22 

29 

28 

21 

28 

8 

26.4 

21 

32 

18 

30 

19 

22.1 

18 

27 

15 

20 

32 

21.2 

16 

30 

16 

24 

35 

20.8 

16 

28 

18 

25 

39 

19.7 

14 

24 

15 

24 

5 

19.6 

17 

22 

18 

19 

. 

Approximation  in  whites  (after  Quetelct,  Vieronlt,  and  others) 

Stature.  90  to  99.9  cm.,  corresponding  to  ages  3J  to  5  years,  reaj;)ectlvely 27  to  25  per  minute 

Stature,  110  to  150  cm.,  corresponding  to  ages  6}  to  14  years,  respectively 2.'i  to  20  i>er  minute 

Stature,  150  to  170  cm.,  corresponding  to  ages  15  to  20  years,  respectively 22  to  18  i>er  minute 

Adults,  respectively 16  to  19  per  minute 

The  intertribal  difference  in  the  frequency  of  re^spiration  is  as 
follows: 

Excess  in  average  rate  of  respiration  in  Pima  over  Apache,  by  main  stature  groups 


Stature. 


Pima 
male. 


110  to  119.9  cm +4.2 

120tol29.9cm +2.5 

130tol39.9cm '       +2.5; 


Pima 
female. 


+5.3 
+  1.2 
+  1.2 


Stature. 


Pima    '     Pima 
male.       female. 


140  to  149.9  cm 
150  to  150.9  cm 
160  to  109.9  cm 


+  1.6 
+2.1 
+  1.4 


+  1.7 
+  1.0 


These  differences  seem  to  diminish  somewhat  with  age,  but  as  will 
be  seen  from  other  data,  a  trace  of  them  persists  to  adult  life.  They 
are  too  r^ular  to  be  attributed  to  the  operation  of  chance,  and,  in  t  lie 
absence  of  apparent  cause,  they  must  be  regarded  as  a  natural 
condition. 
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Sex  differences  in  the  rate  of  respiration  exist  in  both  tribes. 
They  are  not  great,  ranging  only  up  to  1.3  respiration  per  minute 
among  the  Apache  and  1.4  per  minute  among  the  Pima,  in  favor  of 
the  females,  but  they  are  seen  to  exist  among  a  large  majority  of  the 
groups. 

Puke-respiration  ratio,  by  stature:  The  average  relations  of  the 
pulse  and  the  re^jpiratorj'  rates,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
table,  do  not  cliange  materially  in  the  Indian  cliild  with  increase  in 
stature  after  the  age  of  o  or  6  years;  and  throughout  life  they  are 
probably  below  the  averages  which  commonly  prevail  among  the 
whites,  in  whom  the  ratio  is  usually  from  4  to  4  J  pulse  beats  to  each 
respiration. 

Pulse-respiration  ratios,  iti  rthtion  to  stature 

SAN  CARLOS  APACHE 


Male. 

Female. 

Stature. 

Sub- 
Jwt8. 

Avcnigc 
ratio. 

2.62 

Minimum. 

Maximum. 

Sub- 
jects. 

Areragc 
ratio. 

Minimum. 

Maximom. 

70  to   79.9  cm 

1 

80  to   89.9  cm 

goto   99.9cm 

2 
4 

3.52 
3.89 

3.28 
3.54 

3.82 
4.27 

{                   , 

100  to  109.9  cm 

2 

a»3 

a  91 

ao5 

110  to  119.9  cm 

5 

3.90 

2. 75 

5.11 

11 

4.10 

3.17 

4.83 

120  to  12<».9  cm 

\H 

3.  (Wi 

3. 00 

4.50 

21 

3.82 

2.92 

4.72 

130  to  139.0  cm 

29 

3. 90 

2.92 

5.12 

22 

3.84 

3.00 

4.94 

140  to  149.9  cm 

31 

3.77 

2.23 

4.87 

41 

3.99 

2.72 

&00 

150  to  150.9  cm 

23 

3.09 

3.00 

,').14 

48 

3.83 

2.91 

4.94 

100tol«).9cm 

;w 

3. 7li 

2.f>2 

5.57 

13 

4.11 

2.82 

5.12 

170  to  179.9  cm 

u 

3.70 

.3.97 
2.  TkT 
3.15 

3. 20  j             4. 50 

PIMA 
3.  m              4. 07 



- 

80  to   89.9  cm 

2 

I 

90  to   99.9  cm 

5 
3 

3.32 
3.79 

2.09 
3.43 

3.78 

too  to  109.9  cm 

2.77 

3.09 

4.00 

110  to  119.9  cm 

H 

3. 31 

2.  77 

4.19 

7 

3.29 

2.(19 

3.82 

120  to  12?».9cni 

13 

3.48 

2.  HO 

4.44 

18 

3.50 

3.13 

4.00 

130  to  l.iU.O  nil 

22 

3.  44 

2.  77 

5. 19 

28 

.149 

2.20 

5wOO 

140  to  149.9  0111 

24 

.3.49 

2.  7S 

4. 87 

31 

3.50 

2.50 

4.50 

150  to  159.9  cm 

y.i 

3.11 

2.  70 

.3.94 

'M\ 

3.  (i7 

2.42 

&00 

ICO  to  iriO.O  cm 

24 

3.  W 

2..T() 

4.40 

5 

3.37 

3.00 

3.68 

170  to  17^.9  cm 

The  relations  dilTer  l)y  tribe  and  by  sex  principally  in  conformity 
with  the  (lifroroncostin  the  rate  of  re^spiration.  The  number  of  heart 
beats  to  every  re.spiration  is  perceptibly  higher  among  the  Apache  of 
both  sexes  (though  slightly  more  among  the  males),  and  in  all  the 
stature  groups,  than  among  the  Pima.  Considering  sex  alone,  the 
ratio  is  somewhat  higher  among  the  Apache,  and  very  slightly  higher 
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among  the  Pima  in  the  female  than  in  the  male.     These  conditions 
are  more  clearly  shown  in  the  abstract  that  follows: 

Puhe-respiration  ratios  in  relation  to  stature,  by  tribes  and  sex 

Excess  in  number  Excess  in  number 

of  pulse  beats  to  of  pulse  beats  to 

each  respiration  each  respiration 

Stature.                                                   ^  Apache  over  in   females   over 

Pima.  males. 


no  to  110.9  cm ' 

120  to  129.9  cm : 

130  to  139.9  cm i 

140  to  149.9  cm \ 

l«)tolfi9.9cm ' 

IdO  to  100.9  cm 

Average,  approximately +  .4i) 

t 


Male. 

Female. 

Apache. 

+0.50 

+0.81 

+0.20 

+  .17 

+  .32 

+  .17 

+  .46 

+  .35 

-  .06 

+  .28 

+  .40 

+  .22 

+  .58 

+  .16 

+  .14 

+  .24 

+  .35 

Pima. 


-0.02 

+ 

.02 

+ 

.05 

+ 

.01 

+ 

.56 

+  .35 


+  .  15  I 


+  .10 


It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  foregoing  intertribal  differences 
in  the  pulse-respiration  ratio  are  due  not  to  differences  in  the  pulse 
rate,  which  are  small,  but  to  the  relatively  slower  respiration  in  the 
Apache.  It  is  difficult  to  fathom  the  cause  of  this  characteristic 
without  much  further  study.  The  condition  of  life  of  the  two  series 
of  subjects  on  whom  tests  were  made,  particularly  the  school  children, 
differed  but  little. 

Temperature  in  relation  to  stature:  The  tests  for  temperature  were 
made  with  good  clinical  thermometers  and  invariably  under  the  tongue. 
To  insure  greater  acciuracy  two  thermometers  were  used  simultane- 
ously in  most  of  the  cases,  one  under  the  right  and  the  other  under 
the  left  side  of  the  tongue.  The  instruments  were  left  in  the  child's 
closed  mouth  for  at  least  six  minutes.  Nothing  was  done  on  the  part 
of  the  children  to  disturb  these  tests.  The  following  table  and  curves 
(pi.  xiv)  show  the  results: 

Temperature  in  relation  to  statvre 
SAN  CARLOS  APACHE 


Male. 

Stature. 

8tt\y 
Jects. 

3 

Average  ' 

tempera-. 

ture. 

Minimum. 

100  to  109.0  cm 

00.6 

90.3 

110  to  110.0  cm 

6 

90.7 

99.4 

120  to  120.0  cm 

16 

00.0 

97.6 

130  to  130.0  cm 

32 

98.0 

97.3 

140  to  140.0  cm 

32 

08.8 

97.0 

ISO  to  150.0  cm 

24 

08.0 

97.9 

leo  to  160.0  cm 

33 

08.8 

97.3 

170  to  170.0  cm 

11 

oao^ 

98.0 

Maximum. 


Female. 

Q  .     i  Avernge  I 

hut)-    tempera- i  Minimum.    Maxinnim. 

i^^^-       turo.     I 


99.8 

"2 

---    1 

99.3 

98.2 

KM).  4 

99.9 

,2 

99.9  ; 

99.0 

KM).  S 

99.7 

21 

99.3 

98.2 

100.  (i 

99.8 

27 

99.1 

97. » 

100.1 

99.5 

40 

98.7 

07.2 

*.»0.  \) 

99.7 

51 

98.7 

07.3  1 

W.9 

99.5 
100.1 

13 

98.6 

■ 

97.8 

90.3 

\" 

' 
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110  120 

to  t.»  to 

liv.».l»  IVJi.O  129.9 


130 

140 

to 

to 

1:599 

149.9 

Adult 

HU) 

170 

to 

to 

h;9.9 

175 

Re^piratinn 
erage  iHrrmin. 


25 


1"' 

[emperatnrt 
Mib  lingua 


Jietfpir"ti>f)i 


Tetnpt'rntuif 


^^^ 

.^.^ 

--^ 

\ 

s 
\ 

\       \ 
\       \ 

X 

I^ 

-x 

1                                                 ^^'"'*^* 

,                                         1 

;                1 

t 
j _    !    . 

*^^^        ~^"**^'^ 

""--^^^'--.^ 

j 

1 

J                    i                    i 

Apacliit 


20 


99..^- 


25 

20 

15 
99.50 


99^ 


98.5° 


Ij„ys Girls 
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Temperature  in  relation  to  stature — Continuod 

PIMA 


Male. 

Su])- 
jocts. 

Fomulc. 

Stature. 

Sub- 
jects. 

.\vcrage 

ti'mpora- 

ture. 

Minimum. 

99.2 
99.5 

Maximum. 

100.3 
100.3 

Avorago  ' 

tempt'ra-  Minimum, 
turo. 

Maximum. 

103  to  100.9  cm 

3 

4 

99.8 
99.9 

110  to  119.9  cm 

5 

99. 9              99.  5 

100.6 

130  to  129.9  cm 

12 

99.7 

99.4 

99.9 

18 

99.  8               99. 1 

100.3 

laO  to  139.9  cm 

25 

99.5 

98.7 

100.0 

28 

99.  7               99. 2 

100.3 

140  to  149.9  cm 

26 

99.5 

98.9 

100.1 

35 

99.  5  ,             98.  2 

100.4 

IflOto  159.9  cm 

13 

99.3 

9&9 

99.9 

39 

99.  5  '             98. 9 

loai 

1(10  to  ieO.9  cm 

24 

98.8 

98.5 

99.8 

f) 

99.3               98.8 

99.6 

170  to  179.9  cm 

2 

99.3 

99.3 

99.3 

Comparisons  of  the  Indian  temperatures  obtained  with  those  of 
white  children  of  similar  statures  are  possible  to  only  a  limited  extent, 
owing  to  lack  of  suitable  data  respecting  the  latter.  According  to 
Landois  and  Stirling '^  the  sublingual  temperature  of  white  children 
of  from  5  to  9  years  of  age  (about  99  to  123  cm.  in  stature)  averages 
37.72''  C,  equivalent  to  99.9°  F.  This  is  practically  the  same  as 
the  temperature  of  the  children  of  similar  height  among  the  Indians, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Apache  boys,  for  w^hom  the  records  are  slightly 
lower.  In  the  white  adult  the  temperature  in  the  mouth  averages 
37.19°  C,  or  98.9°  F.d^andoisand  Stirling),  and  that  of  adolescent  In- 
dians is  very  nearly  the  same.  On  the  whole,  up  to  adult  life,  the  dif- 
ferences in  temperature  between  the  tw^o  races  are  quite  insignificant. 

As  to  the  difTerences,  in  both  sexes  and  in  very  nearly  all  the  stature 
groups  the  temperature  in  the  Pima  exceeds  by  from  two-tenths  to 
eight-tenths  of  a  degree  that  in  the  Apache.  With  the  females  this 
difference,  as  w^ill  be  seen  later,  extends  even  to  the  adults. 

Sex  differences  are  not  prominent,  nevertheless  there  is  a  slight 
excess  in  temperature  in  most  of  the  female  groups.  The  taller  girls 
(above  about  12  years  of  age)  among  the  Apache  make  the  excep- 
tion, showing  in  three  groups  a  very  slightly  lower  average  than  the 
boys.  This  is  probably  accidental,  for  the  minima  and  maxima  in 
these  groups  suggest  a  contrary  condition  with  regard  to  the  girls, 
and  there  is  no  inferiority  in  this  respect  in  the  average  of  the  adult 
females  of  these  people.     The  following  table  show^s — 

Tribal  and  rcx  differencfs  in  lempernture 


Stat  IIP'. 


!  Kxcoss  of  tc'nij)orH-|  Excess  of  tempera- 
tiin'in  Fimaovorl  turo  in  females 
Apuohe.  I      over  males. 


Male. 
I        -f-0.2 

:;;;:::;:::::;;:::::::;;::::::::::;::::::J  ll 

!         +   .7 

+  .4 

160  to  169.9  cm ,    Equal. 


110  to  119.9  cm. 
120  to  129.9  cm. 
130  to  1.39.9  cm. 
140  to  149 .9cm. 
Ifi0tol69.9cm. 


Female. 

Apjiclie. 

Equal. 

+0.2 

+0.5 

+  ... 

+  .r. 

+  .2 

+  .8 

-  .1 

+  .8 

-  .2 

+  .7 

-  .2 

Pima. 

Equal. 
+0.1 
+  .2 

Equal. 
+  .2 
+  .5 


a  Human  Physiology,  Philadelphia,  1893,  414. 
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To  recf^itnlate:  The  examinations  of  pulse,  respiration,  and  tem- 
perature in  San  Carlos  Apache  and  in  Pima  children  more  than  1 10  cm. 
in  height  (or  more  than  about  6  years  of  age)  show  the  following 
peculiarities: 

(a)  The  average  pulse  is  slower  than  in  whites  in  both  sexes  and 
in  all  the  stature  groups. 

(6)  There  are  but  minor  differences  in  the  pulse  rate  between  the 
children  of  the  two  tribes  in  groups  of  similar  height. 

(c)  In  both  of  the  above-named  tribes  and  in  all  groups  the  aver- 
age pulse  rate  in  the  female  exceeds  that  in  the  male  by  several 
beats  per  minute. 

(aO  The  average  frequency  of  respiration  is  about  the  same  among 
the  Pima  as  among  the  whites,  but  is  slightly  less  in  both  sexes  and 
all  the  groups  of  the  Apache. 

(60  The  respiration  rate  is  higher  in  both  sexes  and  in  all  groups 
of  the  Pima  than  in  similar  divisions  of  the  Apache,  but  the  differ- 
ences diminish  with  age. 

(cf)  The  rate  of  respiration  is  slightly  greater  in  the  females  of  both 
tribes  than  in  the  males. 

(do  The  pulse-respiration  ratio  is  slightly  higher  among  the  Apache 
children  in  all  the  divisions  than  among  those  of  the  Pima  and  in 
both  tribes  it  is  very  slightly  higher  in  the  females  than  in  the  males. 
The  ratio  shows  no  material  or  regular  differences  accompanying 
variations  in  the  stature — that  is,  in  the  age  of  the  children — and 
throughout  is  lower  than  in  the  whites. 

(a")  The  temperature  (sub  lingua)  differs  on  the  whole  but  little 
from  that  of  whites. 

(h'')  The  temperature  is  slightly  higher  in  nearly  all  the  divisions 
of  the  Pima  than  in  the  corresponding  groups  of  the  Apache. 

(c")  The  temperature  is  very  slightly  higher  in  the  majority  of  the 
groups  in  tKe  females  than  in  the  males.  ** 

Muscular  force. — ^AU  the  tests  for  muscular  force  were  made  with 
a  Collin^  dynamometer,  the  same  instrument  being  used  tlirough- 
out  the  examinations.  The  pressure  t^sts  were  made  with  the  sub- 
ject in  a  standing  posture  holding  the  hand  and  forearm  free  from  the 
body,  exerting  the  maximum  pressure  on  the  instrument  by  squeez- 
ing it,  first  in  the  right  hand  and  then  in  the  left.  The  traction  force 
was  tested  by  the  subject  in  a  standing  posture,  hooking  his  medii 
into  the  ends  of  the  dynamometer  and  exerting  the  maximum  trac- 
tion, without  raising  the  instrument  above  the  chin.*'  Repeated  trials 
for  both  pressure  and  traction  were  made  in  many  instances.     There 


a  For  further  details  consult  general  table  at  the  end  of  the  chapter,  and  for  individual  variations 
and  sets  of  observations  see  tables  in  Appendix. 
b  The  instrument  is  identical  with  that  made  by  Mathieu,  of  Paris, 
e  If  raised  above  this  heis^t,  it  is  possible  to  augment  the  record. 
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waQ,.but  little  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  the  children  of  what 
was  desired;  usually  the  testing  was  soon  looked  on  by  them  as  a 
sport;  this  attitude  assured  the  best  exertions  of  every  individual. 
Owing  to  the  nature  of  the  instruments,  the  records  probably  do  not 
represent  the  force  in  kilograms  with  absolute  accuracy,^  and  they 
should  not  be  compared  with  data  obtained  with  dynamometers  of 
other  construction.  These  records  are  of  value,  however,  when 
compared  with  records  of  tests  secured  by  the  use  of  instruments  of 
the  same  make  and  by  the  same  method. 

The  average  results  of  the  tests  outlined  above  of  the  Indian  chil- 
dren are  as  follows : 


Pressure  and  traction  force  in  Indian  children  ami  adolescents  »w  relation  to  stature 


I 


StAtun*. 


rrpHrturp. 
Right  hand. 
Apiu'ho.  Pima.  Apache 


M^»«-  iL7e.  Mai-  ^^, 


Left  hand.  ' 

riina.  Apacho. 

^^:    Male.'    ^^:  :  Mal«.'   ^^ 
male..  «»'''•  male.;  "*»'^'  male. 


Tnu'tion. 
he.  Pima. 


nale.  ***'*'•  male.  ^^^^'  male 


I 


kg. 

noto  119.9cm ■    7.0 

120  to  129.9  cm j  12.5 

laoto  139.9cm 14.8 

140  to  149.9 CM 18.9 

ISOto  159.9cm 25.9 

leOto  l(J9.9cm ai.4 

ITOto  175.0cm 44.0 


kg. 

9.3 
11. 1 
13.8  ; 
19.G 
24.8  ; 
27.9 


kg.  I  kg. 
4.4  3.75 
13.4  9.8 
15.9  |l3.4 

19.4  17.2 
28.6  22.7 

35.5  29.3 

4<J.3  i 

I 


kg. 
6.0 
11.0 
13.8 
16.5 
23.7 
33.9 
39.3 


kg.    . 
7.9 
9.5 
11.9 
17.5  I 
21.9  ' 
25.0 


kg. 

3.8 
12.3 
14.6 
17.0 

24.2      ; 

34.2 
39.0 


kg.  I 

4.0 

B.9 
11.7 
14.9 
19.9 

25.8 ; 

I 


kg- 

1.0 
3.5 

5.6 

9.2  I 
15.1  I 
22.7 
26.0 


kg. 

1.4 

2.1 

3.9 

9.4  i 
14.G  I 
18.7 


kg. 

1.0 
3.1 
5.4 
8.4 
14.2 
22.6 
24.7 


I 


kg- 

1.5 
1.4 
2.4 
5.8 
U.5 
16.3 


Data  on  whites  for  comparison  with  these  interesting  results  are 
ver)^  meager.  There  are  certain  dynamometric  observations  on  white 
children  recorded  in  literature,''  but  either  the  manner  of  presentation 
or  the  method  used  does  not  quite  agree  with  that  of  the  present 
author  or  there  is  some  doubt  about  the  instrument  employed,  so 
that  the  data  can  not  well  be  utilized  in  this  connection.  In  1897-98 
the  ^Titer  made  dynamometric  determinations  on  908  white  children 
of  both  sexes,  of  the  New  York  Juvenile  Asylum,*'  the  instrument  and 
the  method  employed  l)eing  similar  to  those  used  by  him  with  the 
Indians.  The  result.s  embodied  in  comparative  form  are  given  in 
the  following  table: 


«As  to  atvurmy  <»f  the  Muthieu  und  Collin  instrument.s,  see  Manouvrer.  Siir  qiielqiies  erreiira  dyna- 
mom<^triqiieM.  Bull.  Hoc.  d'AiUhroftol.  de  Pans.  3  s^r.,  vii,  1884,  271  et  seq. 

ft  Of  particular  valin'  an-  thoso  of  Dem«'nty<'lT.  in  Razvitir  misherhnoi  sili  chelovieka,  etc*.  (Develop- 
ment of  Muscular  h\mv  in  Man  in  (■onn<'<tion  with  his  General  PhyHieal  Development).  1  vol.,  8*,  Moskva, 
1889,  with  bibliography.  Se<*  also  Kotelmann,  messungen  an  Uamburger  gjrmnasisten.  Zeitsehr.  d. 
KSnigl.  pn»uss.  stjiti««t.  Hureau.s.  1877;  and  Rioeardi.  P.,  Intomo  a  la  forra  mus**olare  di  comprcssione, 
(manodiritta  e  niano .sinistra;  studiata  in  unaseriedi  masihi  Bolognesi,  Raasegna  di  sc.  me<l.,  Modena, 
1887,  II.  200-214.    Thr  data  obtained  by  Ritrardi  an>  abnormally  high. 

f  llnilieka.  A.,  Anthropologieal  Investigations  on  One  Thousand  White  and  Colored  Chiidnm  of 
Both  Sexes,  New  York  and  Albany.  Wynkoop-IlAUenbeck-Crawford  Co.,  1899,  45-47. 
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Comparison  ds  to  force  between  the  Indian  children  and  the  white  children  of  the  New 

York  Juvenile  Asylum 


Presaare,  right  hand. 


Statare. 


White  chil-l 
dren,  New  , 
YorkJuviv-  Apache, 
nile  Asy-  I 


lum. 


I 


Pim». 


Traction. 

White  chil-l 
dren,  New 
YorkJuve-i  Apache, 
nile  Asy- 
lum. 


MALES.  kg. 

120to  129.9cm •....  11.0-15.0 

130to  139.9cm j  15.0-17.0  \ 

140to  149.9cm i  17.0-24.0  j 

ISOto  150.9cm '  24.0-32.0 

FKMALHS. 

120  to  129.9  cm 10.0-12.5 

130to  139.9cm 12.5-17.0 

140  to  149.9cm 17.0-21.0 


kg. 
12.5 
14.8 
18.9 
25.9 

11.1 
13.8 
19.6 


"I 


kg. 

13.4 
15.9 
19.4 
28.6 

9.5 
11.9 
17.2 


kg.       i 

7.0-12.0 
12.0-14.0  ' 
14.0-16.0 


kg. 

3.5 
5.6 
9.2 


Pima. 


kg. 


16.0-21.0 

15.1 

6.5-  9.0 

2.1 

9.0-10.5 

3.9 

10.5-13.0 

9.4 

3.1 
5.4 
8.4 
14.2 

1.4 
2.4 
5.8 


The  white  children  of  both  sexes  within  the  heights  included  are  on 
the  average  slightly  superior  in  pressure  force  to  the  Indians  of 
similar  stature  and  markedly  superior  in  traction  force.  The  height 
groups  of  the  somewhat  retarded  Juvenile  Asylum  children  represent 
an  average  age  probably  from  one  to  two  years  greater  than  that  of 
the  children  in  corresponding  stature  groups  of  the  Indians,  and  on 
this  account  the  series  is  not  satisfactory. 

Tests  on  older  adolescents  have  shown  the  persistence  in  the 
Indian  of  a  somewhat  inferior  pressure  force;  the  traction  powder, 
however,  increases  rapidly  in  the  Indian  subjects  after  they  have 
been  employed  in  physical  labor  and  may  equal  that  of  whites  of 
similar  ages  or  statures  and  occupations.  ° 

The  differences  in  force  between  the  subjects  of  the  two  tribes 
imder  comparison  are  very  clear  and  in  the  females  quite  marked. 
The  Apache  children  on  the  whole  seem  the  more  vigorous ;  they  are 
in  all  the  groups  superior  in  traction,  and  the  females  surpass  the 
Pima  females  in  every  particular.  Curiously,  however,  the  Pima 
boys  show  in  all  the  groups  and  in  both  hands  a  slightly  greater  aver- 
age pressure.  Possibly  this  feature  has  been  developed  by  differences 
in  occupation  afforded  the  school  boys  on  the  two  reservations. 

Force  in  Pivia  boys  contrasted  irith  that  m  Apache  boys,  main  groups 


stature. 


120  to  129.9  cm 
130  to  139.9  cm 
140  to  149.9  cm 
150  to  159.9  cm 
160  to  169.9  cm 


Average  excels  in  Average 

Pima  boys  in  pressun*.  |  dVficiency 

ji,  pijna 

Right  Left  boya  in 

hand.  hand.      ■    traction. 


kg. 

kg. 

+0.9 

+  1.3 

+1.1 

+  .8 

+  .5 

+   .5 

+  2.7 

+   .5 

+  2.1 

..3 

kg. 


-0.4 

-  .2 

-  .8 

-  .9 

-  .1 


oSee  the  subject  under  Adults,  p.  143. 
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Stature. 


120  to  129.0  cm 
laOtoiau.Oeni 
140  to  149.9  cm 
150  to  159.9  cm 


Averagi*  doflciency  In 
Pima  girls  in  pressun'. 

Right     ' 
hanU.      1 

Left 
bund. 

kg.       ' 

*.<7. 

-1.3  1 

-0.6 

-   .4 

-  .2 

-2.4 

-2.0 

-2.1 

-2.0 

Avorage 
deflciciicy 
In  Pima 
girls  in 
traction. 


kg. 
-0.7 
-1.6 
-3.6 
-3.1 


The  sex  differences  in  both  tribes  under  consideration  arc  pro- 
nounced, particularly  between  the  taller  girls  and  the  young  men  of 
corresponding  size. 

Another  class  of  observations  of  value  which,  were  there  sufficient 
data  on  other  children,  would  make  possible  very  interesting  com- 
parisons, is  on  the  pressure  force  of  the  hands  and  the  arms  with 
relation  to  the  weight  of  the  body.  Dividing  each  of  the  force  records 
by  the  weight  gives  the  fraction  of  kilogram  of  the  former  to  each 
kilogram  of  the  latter.  The  average  results  of  this  class  obtained 
from  the  data  on  the  Indian  children  examined  by  the  writer  are 
given  in  the  succeeding  table,  and  in  the  curves  to  be  found  on  plates 
xv  and  xvi). 

Average  force  f  in  gravis,  for  each  kilogram  of  weight,  in  the  principal  stature  groups 

APACHE 


Statiirp. 


120  to  129.9 cm. 
130  to  130.0  cm . 
140  to  149.9  cm. 
150  to  159.9  cm. 
160  to  169.9  cm. 
170  to  179.9  cm. 


120  to  129.9  cm. 
130  to  139.9  cm. 
140  to  149.9  cm. 
150  to  150.9  cm. 
160  to  im.9  cm . 
170  to  179.9  cm . 


Mule. 


Pressure. 


Right 
hand. 


422 

446 
475 
536 
621 
699 


Left 
hand. 


Traction. 


3?2  : 

416  I 
415  I 
491 
578  ■ 
625  . 


118 
160 
231 
312 
3«7 
423 


I»IMA 


«« 

441 

111 

486 

446 

165 

491 

430 

213 

584 

494 

2>«) 

(i(i9 

505 

393 

707 

595 

378 

Female. 


Pressure. 

Right 

Left 

Traction. 

hand. 

hand. 
344 

402 

76 

'            419 

362 

118 

4n 

426 

228 

477 

421 

281 

471 

422 

316 

409  ! 
401 
425 
472 


336 

53 

357 

»73 

347 

136 

372 

,  215 

416 

'  271 

The  main  features  brought  out  by  these  force-weight  comparisons 
(pis.  XV,  xvi)  arc  much  like  those  obtained  by  contrasting  force 
with  stature.  There  are  seen  again  the  preponderance  of  male  over 
female  and  the  stmiewhat  greater  strength  of  the  Apache  of  both 
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sexes  in  all  respects  except  in  so  far  as  pressure  force  among  the 
boys  is  concerned ;  in  this  last-named  characteristic  the  Pima  youth 
are  superior. 

Of  special  interest  are  the  hand-pressure  results  obtained  from  left- 
handed  individuals.  It  was  found  that  among  the  13  left-handed 
Apache  the  right  hand  was  stronger  in  5,  the  left  hand  in  8,  and 
among  the  9  left-handed  Pima  children  the  right  hand  was  stronger 
in  2,  the  left  in  7.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were  a  number  of  right- 
handed  children  in  whom  the  pressure  force  in  the  two  hands  was 
equal,  and  in  12  right-handed  Apache  and  7  Pima  the  left  hand  was 
the  stronger.  The  cases  are  given  in  detail  below.  The  irregulari- 
ties agree  with  what  was  before  observed  by  the  writer  as  the  result 
of  investigations  among  the  white  children  of  the  New  York  Juv(»nile 
Asylum.^ 

Prestftjvre  fcrce  in  left-handed  and  in  exceptional  right-handed  individuals 


Left-handed  individuals. 

liight-hunded  ln<Jividuuls 
(exceptional). 

No 

PresDure  force 
(in  kilograms). 

No. 

• 

Pressure  force 
(In  idiograms). 

Right 
hand. 

Left 
hand. 

Right 
hand. 

Left 
hand. 

524 

Apaclie  boy 

13.0 

17.0 

541 

Apache  bov 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Apache  girl 

do 

do 

Pima  boy 

do 

do 

do 

Pima  girl 

19.0 
17.5 
20.0 
24.0 

20.0 

570 

do 

16.0        18.0   '  548 
22.0        22.5      553 
23.5        24.5  ,   568 
32.0  ;      34.0   1  577 
42.0         42.5  i    590 

IS.O 

501 

do 

20.5 

502 

do 

•Z'.O 

,W7 

do                       ... 

23.0          'jfi.O 

618 

...do 

32.5           37..'. 

633 

do 

43.5  .      39.0 
44.0         43.5 
41.5  1      35.5 
15.5         14.0 

601 
012 
622 
624 
719 
737 
758 
105 
110 
114 
119 
238 
351 
371 

:«*.0           40.0 

639 

....do 

m.h        3.-).o 

64? 

do 

31.5  ,        3,5.0 

707 

Apache  girl 

31.0  1        34.0 

731 

do 

16.0 
29.5 
21.5 
11.0 
13.5 
15.5 
24.5 
23.5 

16.5 

27.0 

23.0 

12.0  : 

15.0 

13.5 

•23.5 

2.«».0 

12.5  1         13.0 

782 

.do     

19.5  1        20.0 

788 

do 

17.5 
15.0 
14.5 
15.0 
15.0 
5.0 
I«>.5 
25.0 

19.0 

137 

Pima  boy     

1(1.0 

139 
154 
168 
180 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

rimaRirl 

10.0 

ItJ^i) 
(1.0 

197 

a*)  0  :     ■%  n 

.do 

17.0 

204 

37.5 
9.5 
IS.O 

38.0 
12.0 

do 

25.5 

244 

328 

do 

20.0 

Growth. — The  lack  of  records  of  actual  age  makes  all  determina- 
tions based  on  this  criterion  impossible,  which  is  particularly  regi-el- 
able  in  so  far  as  it  concerns  the  period  near  pulx>rty;  it  is  known 
tlfat,  at  this  time,  white  girls  surpass  the  boys  in  both  stature  and 
weight. 

Fleightsub-  and  s^upra-ischia, — The  average  percentages  of  the  hei<rht 
above  ischia  (height  sitting)  in  the  children  of  the  two  tribes  were 
as  follows  (see  also  pi.  xvii) : 


o  Anthropological  Investigations  <»n  One  Thousand  White  an«l  Colored  Children  of  Hoth  S<x(s.  .\r\v 
York  and  Albany,  Wynlcoop-IIaiienbcclc-Crawford  Co.,  1899,  44-47. 
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Stature  in  cm. 

105      110 

to       to 

109.9     119.9 

120 

to 

129.9 

130 

to 

139.9 

140 

to 

149.9 

.Vdiilts 
150  1(>0  170 

to  to  to 

1599  1«9.9         175 


Ihimimoiuekr 
TfTordfij  in  kg. 


male 


Apuchey 
jemale 


■  ProN^-iiri'  (ma.xinium*  in  rijirht  himd l'ros.siire  (maximum)  in  loft  hand     Traction 


MUSCULAR    FORCE    IN    HANDS   AND   ARMS    IN    RELATION    TO   STATURE 
IN    THE    INDIAN    CHILD 
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Stjitiirc  in  cm.  Adults 

10.>             111)  120  130  no  150  1«K)          170 

t«>                to  to  to  to  to  to             to 

109.9           119.9  ljy.9  139.9  149.9  159.9  1«;9.9         175 


'cords,  in  k^. 


mnle 


Pima, 
female 


|*rf>-iir.-    iiiiixiimiini  in  ri;^ht  hiiiid Pres>iirc  (niaxiuiiim^  in  Ic-ft  lumd      Traction 


MUSCULAR    FORCE    IN    HANDS   AND    ARMS    IN    RELATION    TO    STATURE 
IN    THE    INDIAN    CHILD 
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Height  (sitting)  supra  isMa  in  relation  to  stature 


stature. 


I  San  Carlos  Apache. 


Pima. 


Male.    ■  Female.       Male.      Female. 


110  to  119.9  cm I  .>5. 1 

120  to  129.9  cm I  54.0 

130  to  139.9  cm '  53.8 

140  to  149.9  cm 52.3 

Ifi0tol5e.9cm 52.1 

ie0toH».9cm 52.3 

Adults 53. 2 


Excean  of  Apache 
over  Pima. 


Male.      Female. 


cm. 

cm. 

cm. 

cm. 

cm. 

55.8 

55.  G 

64.5 

-0.5 

+1.3 

54.2 

53.7 

54.0 

+  .9 

+  .2 

53. 8 

52.8 

52.9 

+  1.0 

+  .9 

53.3 

52.3 

52.8 

0 

+  .6 

53.5 

52.4 

53.3 

-.3 

+  .2 

52.  4  ' 

52.3 

52.6 

0 

-  .2 

52.8 

52.9 

52.3 

+  .3 

+  .5 

The  height  of  tlie  Apache  above  the  ischia,  it  is  seen,  exceeds  that 
of  the  Pima  in  both  sexes  and  in  most  of  the  stature  groups,  but  the 
differences  are  too  small  to  be  of  much  importance.  It  is  difficult 
to  account  for  this  peculiarity,  which  extends  to  the  adults;  it  is 
possibly  connectc»d  with  former  differences  in  nutrition  in  the  two 
tribes,  wliich  were  in  favor  of  the  Pima.  The  thickness  of  clothing 
worn  by  the  school  children  was  practically  the  same,  and  a  like 
statement  may  be  made  regarding  the  conditions  under  which  the 
measurements  were  taken. 

Rate  of  incrtast'  of  heujht  above  ischia  for  each  10  cm.  mcrease  in  stature 


Statiin-. 

Ap 
Malo. 

V. 

niiale. 

Piti 
Male. 

cm. 
+5.6 
+3.4 
+4.3 

+  5.3  , 

+5.3  1 
+4.7 

1 

ka. 
F 

pniale. 

120  to  129.9  cm 

1 

cm. 

+5.4 

cm. 

+3.9 

+4.3 

+4.7 

+4.8 

+2.9 

cm. 
+&0 

130  to  139.9  cm. 

+3.0 

+4.1 

140  to  149.9  cm 

+3.6 

+S.2 

150  to  150.9  cm 

+4.7 

+&1 

160  to  l<i9.9  cm 

+5.9 

+3.3 

170  cm.  to  Htlult 

+4.3 

There  is  noticeable  slowness  in  growth  of  the  upper  part  of  the  body 
in  all  divisions  between  the  heights  of  130  and  139.9  cm.;  there  is  a 
period  of  relatively  rapid  growth  from  140  to  159.9  cm.  of  stature  in 
the  females  and  from  150  to  1G9.9  cm.  in  the  males;  then  a  decrease,  • 
particularly  in  the  females,  is  again  apparent. 

The  percentage  of  the  height  supra  ischia  to  the  total  height,  as 
shown  by  the  accompanying  figures,  diminishes  in  both  sexes  and  in 
all  the  groups  up  to  the  stature  of  150  cm.,  corresponding  to  about  14 
years  of  age,  a  condition  which  points  to  a  relative  preponderance  up 
to  that  age  of  the  growth  of  the  lower  limbs.  Thereafter  the  upper 
part  of  the  body  shows  in  most  of  the  groups  a  slight  augmentation  in 
its  relation  to  the  whole  stature,  in  other  words  a  condition  which 
3452— Bun.  34—08 8 
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clearly  indicates  at  these  periods  a  relatively  diminished  growth  of 
the  lower  limbs. 

Variations  in  percentage  of  height  supra  uschia  to  total  height  in  10-cm.  groups  of  latter 

I  Apticho.  Pima. 


Stature  groups. 


A.  llOtonO.Qcm 

B.  120  to  129.9  cm 

C.  130  to  139.9  cm 

D.  140  to  149.9  cm 

E.  150  to  159.9  cm 

F.  160  to  109.9  cm.  (or  adult  in  females) 
O.  170  cm.  to  adult  in  males 


Between  stat- 
ure groups. 


Male.       Female. 


Per  cent. 


A  and  B | 

Band  C I 

Cand  D ' 

Dand  E ' 

E  and  F j 

FandG '        + 


Male.       Female. 


Per  cent.   Per  cent:  Per  cent. 


-l.G 

-  .4 

-  .5 
+  .2 
-1.1 

+  .4 


-  .5 

! 

+  .6  ' 


-0.5 
-1.1 

-  .1 
+  .5 

-  .7 

-  .3 


As  to  the  percentage  of  the  body  above  the  iscliia  to  the  whole 
stature  in  the  male  and  the  female  children,  the  following  tUfferences 
appear: 

Excess  of  females  over  malis  in  ratio  to  height  of  body  above  ischia 


Statun>. 

Apache. 

Pima. 

Per  cent. 
-0.9  ' 
+  .3 
+  .1 
+  .5 

Stature. 

Apache.       Pima. 

110  to  119.9  cm 

Percent. 

+0.7 

-  .4 

0 

+  1.0 

150  to  159.9  cm 

Per  cent.  Per  cent. 
+  .4            +0.9 

120  to  129  9  cm           

160  to  im.9  cm 

+  .1            +  .3 

\dults 

130  to  139.9  cm 

-  .4            -  .6 

140  to  149.9  cm 

. 

In  most  of  the  groups,  in  the  females  the  percentage  of  the  height 
of  the  body  supra  ischia  is  slightly  greater,  and  that  of  the  lower 
limbs  slightly  less,  than  it  is  in  the  males.  Thisconditionisespocially 
marked  in  the  stature  divisions  of  140  to  149.9  and  150  to  159.9  cm., 
or  in  children  from  a  little  more  than  12  to  a  little  more  than  15 
years  of  age.  These  statures  and  years  embrace  in  the  Indian  girls 
of  the  tribes  included  in  the  present  studies  almost  the  entire  period 
of  puberty. 

Weight, — All  the  children  were  weighed  bareheaded  and  in  their 
ordinary  school  clothing,  of  moderate  weight,  not  exceeding  at  tlie 
maximum  about  4  kilograms.**  The  average  results  in  the  main 
stature  groups  are  given  in  the  following  table,  accompanied  by  the 
weights  of  white  children  of  similar  statures.  The  data  for  tlie  latter 
were  obtained  from  Professor  Bowditclrs  tables'*  on  Boston  school 
children  of  all  nationalities. 

o  The  stature  of  the  subjwt  was  invariably  measured  with  the  shot's  oJT  and  the  weipht  with  th«' 
shoes  on. 

ftBowdltch.  H.  P.,  The  Growth  of  Children,  Eighth  Annmil  Rfport  of  Staff  Board  of  Ibnlth.  Massa- 
chusetts, Boston,  1877,  40-47.    This  valuable  work  contains  referenees  to  CJernian  and  Engii^li  ehildn  n. 
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SiHtiirt*  in  cm. 

llir.  110 

I..  to 

1(W.9  119.9 


I'M  130 

to  to 

r-xj.i)  13"  ♦.9 


.V.lults 
110  150  }m  170 

to  to  to  to 

U9.9  1.V.».9  ir)9.9  17o 


5H 

52-: 

r-—~~y 

/""^ 

53s 

/                                 / 

/                                           / 

/  ^"''^'^""■"'■-.^^ 

/  ^"^ 

^C 

^^"^y^ 

f"" y/^ 

/    y^ 

^^ 

5-V; 

^^z 

r    / 

/    / 

/     / 

/    / 

/    ^ 

56-c 

/  ^ 

/  • 

*/ 

51*  - 

^         — • — ■ \^^-- 

5;^': 

/^-'"^-.     .'-'    ^ 

A              ^--^y 

X  / 

f  / 

/  / 

64:r 

P 

/ 

/         / 

/          / 

5.-> 

-^           /         . 

•■*             / 

**              / 

5ti:- 

Ajxiclw 


r>3^ 


54^, 


^rM 


l*'nna 


545i 


liovs Girls 
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Average  toeighu  of  white  and  Indian  children  by  stature  groups 


suture. 

WhitOH. 

SanCark 
Malp. 

M  Apache.! 

Pima. 

Male. 

Fffmale. 

Female.  | 

Male. 

Female. 

120  to  129.0  cm 

kg. 
240-29.0 
29.0-34  9 
34  9-42.0 
42.0-50.0 
50.0-60.5 

kg. 
23. 4-28. 2 
28.2-34  5 
34  5-41. 5 
41.5-52.5 

kg. 
29.6 
33.2 
39.8 
48.3 
58.6 

kg. 

27.6 
32.9 
41.1 
52.0 

kg. 
27.9 
32. 7 
39.5 
49.0 
57.5 

kg. 
26.5 

130  to  139.9  cm 

32.8 

140  to  149.9  cm 

42.0 

IfiO  to  159.9  cm 

leO  to  160.9  cm 

53.4 

1 

The  weight  of  the  Indian  children  of  both  tribes  and  both  sexes, 
and  of  all  the  stature  groups,  compares  favorably  with  that  of  the 
whites;  it  is,  in  fact,  almost  throughout  greater  than  would  be  the 
mean  in  the  various  groups  of  whites.  It  was  seen  that  the  younger 
Indian  children  also  exceeded  in  weight  white  children  of  similar 
ages.  This  excess  consists  probably  in  a  larger,  amoimt  of  the 
reserve  elements,  mainly  fat;  the  force  tests,  which  have  shown 
results  rather  unfavorable  to  the  Indian,  do  not  indicate  any  excess 
in  musculature  on  their  part. 

There  are  certain  differences  in  weight  between  the  cliildren  of  the 
two  tribes  (pi.  xviii) : 

Average  excesses  and  deficiencies  of  weight  in  grams  to  each  centimeter  of  stature  in  the 
San  Carlos  Apache  compared  v:ith  the  Pima  children 


Statun-. 

Malr. 

Femal.'. 

Statun.'. 

150  to  159.9  cm 

160  to  160.9  cm 

Malo. 

Female. 

120  to  129.9  cm 

130  to  139.9  cm 

-f-13 
1 

+  6 

+  6! 

-f-U 
-1-  2  ! 
-13 

.;...'              -3 
-»-6 

-10 
-17 

140  to  149.9  cm 

The  table  shows  that  at  almost  all  stages  the  Apfeche  boys  are  the 
heavier.  Up  to  about  12  i  years  of  age  the  Apache  girls  are  slightly 
heavier,  but  from  then  on,  even  into  adult  life,  they  are  exceeded 
in  weight  by  the  Pima.  This  agrees  well  \vith  general  observations, 
which  reveal  among  the  latter  a  larger  proportion  than  among  the 
Apache  of  stout  girls  among  those  in  whom  the  period  of  puberty 
has  be«n  passed,  up  to  full  womanhood. 

It  may  be  observed,  by  reference  to  the  force  tests,  that  muscular 
power,  especially  hand  pressure,  doe.s  not  stand  in  close  relation  to 
the  weight  of  the  body.  This  suggests  that  the  intertribal  differ- 
ences in  weight  in  the  same  stature  groups,  like  those  between  Indian 
and  wliitc  children,  are  due  in  the  main  to  differences  in  fat  deposits. 

Sex  differences  in  weight  show  (see  Average  weights,  etc.,  table, 
above)  that,  as  among  whites,  there  is  reached  in  the  Indian  children 
a  period  when  the  average  weight  of  the  girls  exceeds  that  of  the  boys 
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of  the  same  stature;  but  this  period  in  both  the  Apache  and  the 
Pima  is  reached  earUer  than  in  the  whites  by  approximately  one 
decimal  statiu*e  group,  or  about  two  years.  Tliis  corresponds,  as  wall 
be  seen  later  (under  Menstruation,  pp.  126-127),  with  the  earUer 
puberty  in  the  Indian  girl. 

The  data  on  weight  were  fiuiiher  utilized  to  obtain  a  view  of  the 
relation  between  the  increase  in  weight  and  the  increase  in  stature, 
with  the  following  results: 

Gain  in  weight  in  grama  for  each  centivietcr  (  =  gc.)  of  stature 


Excitsfl  over  pnH»»dIng  stature  group. 

Stature. 

San  Carlos  Apache.               Pima. 

Male. 

Fvmalo.       Male. 

Female. 

120  to  129.9  cm 

gc. 
+33 

+  14 
+28 
+36 
+46 

gc.             gc. 

+21            +38 
+22             +22 

gc. 

+  38 

130  to  139.9  cm .  . 

4- .11 

140  to  149.9  cm 

+  38  '          +28              +53 

lao  to  150.9  cm 

+55               4-4.5 

+  52 

160  to  169.9  cm 

+28 

+37 

+35 

The  figures  show  that  there  is  a  fair  increase  in  relative  weight 
between  the  statures  of  120  and  129.9  cm.  (about  8  to  10  years), 
followed  in  all  the  children  by  a  diminution  in  the  increase  in  the 
next  group  (130  to  139.9  cm.  equals  about  10  to  12  years  in  age) 
and  rising  again  thereafter.  The  maximmn  augmentation  in  relative 
weight  is  attained  in  the  females  of  both  tribes  in  the  two  stature 
groups  of  from  140  to  159.9  cm.  (approximately  12  years  and  older) 
and  in  the  males  of  both  tribes  in  the  two  statiu*e  groups  of  from 
150  to  169.9  cm.  (approximately  14  to  18  years),  that  is,  about  at,  or 
more  likely  after,  puberty. 

Growth  of  the  head. — In  absolute  measurements  the  three  principal 
diameters  of  the  head  increase  in  the  Indian  child  tlu-ough  the  vari- 
ous stature  groups  as  follows: 

Diameter  antero- posterior  maximuvi  iglabello-occipital),  average 


'  San  (Carlos  Apatho. 
]     Male.     I  Female. 


I'ima. 


I    Excess  in  Pima 
I       over  Apache. 


cm.  cm. 

110  to  119.9  em 17.0  ,  17.0  , 

120  to  129.9  cm 17.3  10.8 

130  to  139.9  cm 17.5  17.1 

140  to  149.9  cm 17.4  17.4 

150  to  159.9  cm 17.8  17.5 

160  to  169.9  cm ;  18. 0    

Adults '  18.7  17.5! 

I 


Male.     \ 

cm. 
17.7 
17.7 
18.1 
l.K.  3 
18.4 
18.  r. 


Female. 


Male. 


19.2  ' 


cm. 
17.2 
17.4 
17.6 
17.8 
17.9 


Female. 


Execs.s  in  males 
over  females. 

Apache.      Pima. 


cm. 
4-0.7! 
-f  .4 
-f-  .() 
-f-  .9 
+  .0 
-f-   .«') 


cm. 
4-0.2  j 
+   .6 
-f-  .5  i 
+   .4 
+   .4 


-t-  .8 


cm. 

0 
+  .5 
+   .4 

0 
+  .3 
+   .4 


-1-1.2 


cm. 
■f  0.  5 
+  .3 

-f  .5 
+  .5 
-f   .') 
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Stature  in  cm. 

l().-»            110  120 

to              t<>  to 

lOy.9          119.9  129.9 


ims  of  v'df/ht 
rem. of  stature 


400 


Adults 

130 

to 

i:i9.9 

140 

to 

119.9 

150 
to 
1W.9 

ir,o 

to 

l<i9.9 

170 
to 
175 

850 


800 


200 


40<.i 


• 

.-": 

•m 

y 

•    ■■►- 
.1.  " 

y/^'* 

^^^ 

:  . 

-     -  -i"    I  ■ 

/ 

/ 

/ 
/ 

/  X 

-      ■      '    -. 

'^ 

.    -,.. 

' 

■      ■  — 

Apnchr 


400 


350 


300 


250 


200 


Pima 


400 


350 


300 


250 


200 


Boys Girls 
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The  increSpSe  of  the  length  of  the  head  continues,  it  is  seen,  without 
much  irregularity  throughout  childhood  and  adolescence.  The  most 
pronounced  augmentation  occurs  in  the  males  between  the  period  of 
later  adolescence  and  that  of  adult  age;  this  change  is  imdoubtedly 
due  to  the  development  of  the  region  of  the  frontal  sinuses  and  the 
glabella. 

In  the  Pima  of  both  sexes  and  of  all  the  stature  groups  the  antero- 
posterior diameter  of  the  head  is  longer  than  in  the  Apache,  but  this 
is  a  result  of  a  difference  in  shape  of  the  head  and  not  in  its  size  as  a 
whole. 

In  the  males  the  length  of  the  head  at  nearly  everi^  stage  is  a  little 
greater  than  in  the  females  of  the  same  stature.  The  difference  is 
quite  uniform  during  childhood  and  earlier  adolescence,  but  becomes 
more  marked  at  the  completion  of  growth,  owing  in  the  case  of  the 
adult  males  to  excess  of  development  in  the  region  of  the  frontal 
sinuses. 

Data  bearing  on  the  subject,  arranged  by  stature  groups,  is  here 
set  forth: 

Diameter  lateral  maximum 


Staturn. 

Sail  Carlos  Ai>ache. 

Pima. 

Mal(>.       Fomalo. 

cm.            cm. 

Dcffct  in  Pima  to 
Apache. 

Excesii  in  males 
over  fenialea. 

Main. 

Female. 
cm. 

Male. 
cm. 

Female. 

Apache. 
cm. 

Pima. 

cm. 

cm. 

fin. 

110  to  119.9  cm.... 

15. 2 

14.7 

14-0 

13.5 

-1.2  i        -1.2 

+0.5 

+a6 

120  to  129.9cm.... 

15.1 

14.9 

14.0 

13.4 

-1.1  1        -1.5 

+  .2 

+  .6 

130  to  139.9  cm 

15.1 

15.0 

13.8 

13.7 

-1.3          -1.3 

4-  .1 

+  .1 

140  to  149.9cm.... 

15.2 

15.1 

,a9 

13.9 

-1.3           -1.2 

-f-   .  1 

0 

160  to  iri!).9cm..-. 

15.  C. 

15. 3 

14.2 

14.2 

-1.4 

-1.1 

+  .3 

0 

160 to  UH».9cm.... 

15. 9 

14.4 

-1.5 

Adults 

15.8 

15.5 

14.7 

14.4 

-1.1 

-l.l 

+  .3 

+  .3 

The  maximum  horizontal  breadth  of  the  head  follows  the  growth 
of  the  body  somewhat  less  regularly  than  does  the  length.  There  is, 
apparently,  ])ut  little  advance  in  this  dimension  in  the  lower  stature 
groups,  the  main  increase  taking  place  after  t]ie  children  have  reached 
the  height  of  150  cm.  This  condition  may  be  observed  in  all  the 
divisions. 

As  to  differences  between  the  two  tribes,  the  conditions  are  the 
reverse  of  what  they  are  with  respect  to  the  length  of  the  head.  As 
to  soxy  in  males  the  ])readth  of  the  head,  like  its  length,  is  at  nearly 
every  point  in  growth  a  little  greater  than  in  the  females  of  the  same 
height.  In  both  the  tribe^s  dealt  with  in  this  paper  the  differences  are 
least  in  the  case  of  children  ranging  from  140  to  150  cm.  in  stature. 
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Height  of  head  {biauncular  line-breginajft 


Stature. 

1 
San  Carlos  Apache. 

Pima. 

Excess  in  Pima 
over  Apache. 

Excess  in  males 
over  females. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 
cm. 

Apache. 
cm. 

Pima. 

cm. 

cm. 

cm. 

cm. 

cm. 

cm. 

110  to  119.9cm.... 

12.7 

12.6 

12.8 

12.4 

+0.1 

-0.1 

+0.2 

+0.4 

120  to  129.9cm.... 

...1          12.8 

12.6 

12.8 

12.5 

0 

-  .1 

+  .2 

+  .3 

130  to  139.9  cm.... 

12. 8 

12.3 

13.1 

12.6 

+  .3 

+  .3 

+  .5 

+  .5 

140  to  149.9cm.... 

...,          13.0 

12.8 

13.2 

12.9 

+  .2 

+  .1 

+  .5 

+  .3 

IfiO  to  159.9cm.... 

13.3 

12.9 

13.3 

13.1 

0 

+  .2 

+  .4 

+  .2 

160  to  l(f9.9  cm 

13.  A 

1 

13.5 

+  .1 



Adults 

1 

13. 5 

13.0 

13.8 

... 

+  .3 

+  .4 

+  .5  '          +  .4 

1 

a  Obtained  by  a  spreading  and  a  sliding  compass.  The  branches  of  a  suitable  compass  d'epaisseur 
are  introduced  well  into  the  auditory  meati  and  allowed  to  rest  on  their  floor.  The  expansion  of  the 
instrument  is  noted,  with  the  scale  held  over  the  bregma  region;  the  distance  from  the  bn^ma  region 
to  the  lower  edge  of  the  scale  is  measured  by  the  rod  of  the  compas  glissiftre,  and  a  simple  arithmetical 
process  gives  the  biauricular  line-bregma  height.  With  practice  the  measurement  Ix^omes  easy,  rapid , 
and  at  least  as  reliable  as  the  measure  of  the  same  height  by  any  other  method.  With  duo  care,  par- 
4icularly  as  to  the  temperature  of  the  instrument,  the  branches  of  the  compass  in  the  ears  c^use  but  very 
little  discomfort.    The  writer  has  used  this  method  for  many  years  with  satisfactory  results. 

The  preceding  tables  show  that  the  height  of  the  head  increases 
slowly  and  quite  regularly  up  to  full  adult  age.  In  nearly  all  cas(\s 
it  is  slightly  greater  in  the  Pima  than  in  the  Apache,  the  difference 
being  most  marked  in  the  adults.  In  the  several  stature  groups  this 
me^tsurement  is  found  to  be  greater  also  in  the  males  than  it  is  in  the 
females. 

To  summarize:  (1)  It  is  found  that  in  the  Apache  and  the  Pima 
the  three  principal  diameters  of  the  head  increase  slow^ly  and  without 
much  irregularity  throughout  childhood  and  adolescence  until  full 
adult  life.  In  this  important  phase  of  development  there  is  no  radical 
difference  as  compared  with  the  w^hites. 

(2)  The  proportion  between  the  three  diameters  differs  in  the  two 
tribes.  The  Apache  children  and  the  adolescents  of  both  sexes  and  of 
all  stature  groups  show  less  length,  decidedly  greater  breadth,  and 
less  height  of  the  head,  than  the  Pima. 

(3)  Sex  differences  in  the  two  tribes  are  unifonn,  showing  through- 
out the  period  of  growtliLand  into  adult  life  a  slight  excess  for  the 
males  in  all  the  diameters. 

The  relation  of  the  three  head  diameters  to  one  another  may  hv 
shown  to  advantage  throughout  the  different  stature  groups  by  rejv 
resenting  the  measurements  in  their  relation  to  their  mass  taken  as 
100,  as  in  the  succeeding  table.  These  measurements  show^  how  small 
are  the  changes  in  the  relative  values  of  the  three  dimensions  through- 
out a  large  part  of  the  period  of  growth.  This  is  manifest  also  in  the 
indexes  calculated  from  the  measurements  (see  general  tables  at  end 
of  chapter) . 
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Stature  In  cm. 

ms  110 

to  t«» 

109.9         119.9 


120  130 

to  to 

129.9  139.9 


110 
149.9 


150  IfiO 

to  to 

159.9  169.9 


Adults 
170 
to 
175 


1400/00 


130",. 


1207., 


110"  ,> 


100',^ 


90'\. 


14a'/on 


130f^,r. 


120'...,    — 


110" ,», 


100"  ,v    - 


WAx) 


\ 

\\ 

\V 

^ 

NX 

vv 

'^^ 

^ 

v*^^ 

^^ 

'^V^ 

^Hr, 

^^^^5>^*^ 

^ 

v^ 

\^ 

V-" - "- 

O                   *  * 

• 

^'^^ 

'■•'■, 

1       • 
1 

^^^'^^ 

9 

■3 

1                                                  : 

!                  1 

'    i 

1400/,in 

Apache 

130V,« 


120'»,« 

110^',,, 

100"/no 

90"/oo 

UO-Voo 
Pima 

120n/no 
110«/oo 
lOOO/oo 
900/00 


Boys GirlH 

MEAN    CEPHALIC    DIAMETER    (CEPHALIC    MODULE)    IN    RELATION    TO 
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Per  centum  relations  of  the  three  principal  cephaliv  diameters,  by  stature  groups 
(The  three  mrasureiiients  combined =100) 


.  I)ianif*t<'r  ant^ro-post^*- 
I  rior  maxim. 


Diameter  lat4*rji  I 
maxim. 


Height  of  the  head. 


Stature. 


110tollfl.9cm... 
120  to  120.9  cm... 
130toi:».9cm... 
140  to  149.9  CTii... 
150  to  159.9 cm... 
IflO  to  l("i0.9  cm . . . 


Apache. 


rima. 


Apache. 


Pima. 


Apach*'. 


Pima. 


Adults.... 


Malr. 

.  37.9 

.1  3S..-) 

.  :w.2   I 

.  I  ^s.  1    I 

.  ;w.  1    I 

.1  .-18.9:)  I 


lualr. 


3H.4 
37.9 
3S.r> 
3S.4 
.■i8.3 


Male 

30.  S 
3').  8 
40.2 
40.3 
40.1 
40.0 


male. 


.39. 9 
40.2 
40.1 
39.9 


Male. 

33.8  I 
3:i.4 
33. 3 
3:^.3  ' 
.33.4 


male. 

33.2 
3.3.  i> 
3.3.8 
.^3. 3 
.33.  Ti 


'Mal-',^re.iM»^>- 


.31.4 
31.4 
30.7 

m  •; 
:v).  9 
:«).  9 


31.3 
30.9 
31.2 
31.1 


28.3 
28.3 

'•  28.2 

28.5 

I  28.5 

'  28.3 


:«.  0    40. : 


.32.9     3.3.7     3(J.8     31.2  |  28.15 


male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

28.4 

28.8 

28.5 

28.8 

28.9 

27.7 

29.1 

28.7 

28.3 

29.1 

29.0 

28.2 

29.0 
29.1 

29.0 

28.3 

29.0 

29.1 

The  moan  of  tlie  three  principal  diameters  of  the  head  is  known  as 
the  cephaUc  module.  Tliis  indicate^s  the  size  of  the  head  and  is  of 
much  use  as  a  concrete  figure  in  the  study  of  head  growth.  It  is  con- 
venient further  in  contrasting  the  size  of  the  head  wdth  the  stature. 

The  module  and  it.s  relations  to  stature  are  given  hi  the  following 
table  and  curves  (pi.  xix).  Of  the  conditions  which  these  dat^  reveal 
the  continuous  growth  of  the  head  until  full  adult  life,  the  slight 
excess  in  the  size  of  the  Apaehe  head  as  compared  with  the  Pima  head, 
and  of  the  male  head  as  compared  with  that  of  the  female,  have 
already  been  shown. 

The  module-in-relation-to-stature  figures  show  that  the  head  in 
relation  to  the  height  of  the  body  is  largest  in  the  smalleist — that  is, 
in  the  youngest — children,  the  proportion  decreasing  steadily  with  age. 
In  adult  and  in  some  of  the  groups  of  adolescent  females  the  proportion 
of  head  to  stature  rises  and  finally  exceeds  considerably  that  found 
among  a<hi]t  males,  a  fact  which  shows  that  head  growth  in  the  young 
women  continues  even  after  the  cessation  of  growth  in  height. 

Size  of  thr  h'ful.  as  r.r presstfl  hj/  the  mmn  diamt'tcr  of  thehiul,  or  cephalic  module,  by 

statu n  ff roups 


('i'phali<^  MiiMhil«>. 

.Vpaclu*.  Piiiiu 

M;ilr.     '  tVnuih 


Ci>]>halic  m<)«hil«'  in  n^lation  tofltature 
(statun— 1.000). 


.\pache. 


I'ima. 


110  lo  ll«>."»crii M.«»  , 

120  to  IJ'.i.'Iciii l.'f.l 

l.Wln  i;«».9ciii 15.1 

140  to  140.9 cm 15.3 

I.'i()t«»  l.V.>.9rni 15. •, 

l(iOt<»  l«,<M»em 15.8 

170  lo  175.0  (Ml 15.9  j 

Adults lU.O 


cm. 
14. <i 
14.8 
14.  (• 
15.1 
15.2 
15.5 


15.35 


I 


Mai.'.     1 

Fi'iimlr. 

.Mai.'. 

Female.  ' 

Mal(>. 

Femalo. 

<ni.       1 

cm. 

14.8  ' 

14.9 

128 

12.1 

131 

m 

14.8 

15.1 

118 

118 

117 

120 

l.'i.O  j 

14.«i 

112 

111 

110 

108 

15.1 

14.8 

105 

104 

104 

102 

15.3 

15. 1 

KM) 

98.9 

97.9 

98.1 

15.5 

15.4 

90 

95.  f) 

93.7 

04.9 

15.7  '. 



93 

91.7 

I 



15.9 

1 

15.35 

94 

97.9 

92.Z 

98.1 

120 
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Size  of  the  head,  as  expressed  by  the  mean  diameter  of  the  head,  or  cephalic  module,  by 

stature  groups — Continued 


Apache  compar 

ed  with  P 
Module  ii 

t0  8t£ 

ma. 

Malea 

compared  with  fon 

lales. 

1  relation 
iture. 

Stature. 

Cephalic  module. 

1  relation 
kture. 

Cephalic  modulo. 

Module  ii 
tost* 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Apache. ' 

'Pirna. 
cm. 

Apache. 

Pima. 

cm. 

cm. 

cm. 

110toll».9cm 

+0.1 

-0.3 

-3 

-4 

+0.3 

-0.1 

+2.0            +1.0 

120  to  129.9  cm 

+  .3 

-  .3 

+  1 

-2 

+  .3    1 

-  .3 

±0.0            -3.0 

130  to  130.9  cm 

+  .1 

±  .0 

+2 

+3 

+   .5 

+   .4 

+  1.0 

+  2.0 

140  to  149.9  cm 

+  .2 

+  .3 

+  1 

+2 

+   .2 

+   .3 

+  1.0 

+  2.0 

lfl0tolS9.9cm 

+  .3 

+  .1 

+2.1 

+   .8 

+   .4    i 

+   .2 

+  1.1 

-   .2 

160tolG0.9cm 

+   .3 

+  .1 

+2.3 

+   .7 

+   .3 

+  .1 

+   .4             -1.2 

170  to  n&JH  cm 

+  .2 

+  1.3 

i 

. 

+   .55 

1 

Adults 

+  .1 

±  .0 

+  1.7 

-   .2 

■      +   .65 

i           1 

-3.9 

-5.8 

Orowth  of  the  face, — ^The  measurement  of  the  face  was  restricted  to 
its  two  principal  dimensions,  namely,  height  and  maximum  breadth. 
The  height,  measured  with  the  compass  d*6paisseur  (Matliieu),  is 
the  distance  from  the  lowest  point  of  the  chin  in  the  median  line, 
the  compass  being  appUed  with  some  firmness,  to  a  point  corre- 
sponding to  the  nasion.  The  location  of  this  point  is  not  difficult  to 
determine  with  fair  accuracy  if  the  investigator  has  a  working 
acquaintance  with  the  location  of  the  naso-frontal  suture  in  chil- 
dren's as  well  as  in  adults'  skulls. « 

The  breadth  is  the  maximum  bizygomatic  diameter,  measured  also 
with  the  compass  d'^paisseur.  This  measurement  offers  no  special 
difficulty  in  subjects  of  any  age. 

The  data  obtained  are  arranged  in  the  succeeding  form: 

Growth  of  face,  by  stature  groups 


Statuiv. 


Male. 


Height  of  face.  j       Diameter  bi/.ygornatio  niaximum. 

Apache.  Pima.  Apacho.  Pima. 

Male.       Foinale.  •     Male.       Fcinalo.       Mali'.       Fenial*'. 


110  to  119.9  cm. 
120  to  129.9  cm. 
130  to  139.9  cm. 
140  to  140.9  cm. 
150  to  159.9  cm. 
leO  to  109.9  cm. 
170  to  175.0  cm. 


9.4 
9.8 
10.0 
10.5 
11.1 
11.6 
11.8 


Adults. 


11.8 


Female. 


cm. 
9.3 
9.7 
10.0 
10.5 
10.9 
11.4 


9.4 
10.0 
10.4 
10.7 
11.3 
11.9 
12.2 

12.3 


9.1 
9.9 
10.2 
10.8 
11.2 
11.5 


cm. 

cm. 

cm. 

cm. 

12.8  , 

12.0 

12.0 

11.7 

13.1 

12.9 

12.3  i 

12.2 

13.3 

13.2 

12.8 

12.5 

13.7 

13.0 

13.0 

13.0 

14.1 

14.0 

13.  r> 

13.. 5 

14.0 

14.4 

13.9 

i;i..s 

14. G  i. 

14.2    . 

14.9 


14.1 


•  The  writer  prefers  the  nasion  point  as  the  superior  terminus  of  the  facial  height  nioasun'inont  to 
either  the  obelion  or  crinion  (hair  line).  The  former  is  always  tmcertain  and  the  latter  is  particularly 
dlflOcult  to  determine  In  the  younger  children,  in  some  of  whom  much  of  the  forehead  is  covered  by  a 
lather  long  hair-like  down. 
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Growth  of  face,  by  stnture  groups — Continued 


StatiiH'. 


110  to  110.0  cm 
120  to  120.0  cm 
130  to  130.0  cm 
140  to  140.0  cm 
150  to  150.0  cm 
100  to  160.0  cm 
170  to  175.0  cm 

Adults.. 


Apacho  comptiriHl  with  Pima. 


DlamctcT  bizygo- 
mAtic  max. 


Height  of  fuc«' 

Male.    I  Femali*.       Malo.     I  Female. 


Males  compared  with  females. 


Height  of  face. 
Apache. 


cm. 

cm. 

±0.0 

+0.2 

_     2 

-   .2 

-   .4; 

_     2 

-   .2 

-   .3 

_     2 

-   .3 

-  .3 

-   .1 

-   .4    . 

cm.      I 
4-0.8 

+  .«  ' 
4-  .5! 
+  .7  '' 
+  .fi  ' 
-f  .7 
-f-    .4 

4-   .4  ' 


cm. 
4-0.0 


cm. 
-fO.l 

-f-  .1 

±0 

±0 

^    .2 
+  .2 


Pima. 

cm. 
+0.3 
+  .1 
+  .2 
-  .1 
+  .2 
+  .4 


Diameter  bizygo- 
matic  max. 

.\pache.  !    Pima. 


+  .3  . 


+  1.0  I 


+  .8 


cm. 
+0.2 

+   .2  I 

Ml 

+ 
+ 


■\\ 


cm. 
+0.3 
+  .1 
+  .3 
±0 

±0     . 
+  .1 


+  .8 


+  .7 


The  foregoing  measurements  demonstrate,  as  do  those  of  the  head, 
gradual  growth  of  the  face  among  both  the  Apache  and  the  Pima, 
without  much  irregularity  in  both  principal  dimensions,  up  to  a  fully 
adult  age. 

Except  in  the  youngest  children,  the  Apache  face  is  somewhat 
lower  and  especially  broader  than  the  Pima  face,  characteristics  which 
agree  ^s\i^\  the  difference  in  the  length  and  the  breadth  of  the  head 
in  the  two  tribes. 

In  most  of  the  groups  of  the  children  both  dimensions  of  the  face 
in  males  are  greater  than  in  the  females,  but  the  differences  are 
slight- — much  slighter  than  in  adults.  It  is  seen  from  the  figures 
in  the  foregoing  table  that,  in  the  two  tribes  under  discussion,  the 
growth  of  the  face  in  the  males  continues  longer  than  that  of  the 
stature,  though  perhaps  not  beyond  the  age  at  which  it  cease^s  in  the 
females. 

An  interesting  comparison  is  that  between  the  cephalic  and  the 
facial  index  ^  during  the  growth  period.  The  cephalic  index  in  the 
males  decreases  slightly  with  age,  but  not  in  the  females;  the  facial 
index  in  both  sexes  increases  with  age,  in  all  probabihty  by  reason 
of  the  growth  of  the  alveolar  processes  and  teeth,  the  face  becoming 
relatively  higher  with  the  increase  in  stature.  As  to  sex  differences, 
the  cephalic  index,  on  account  of  the  development  of  the  frontal 
sinuses,  be<;omes  eventually  lower  in  the  males,  while  the  facial  index, 
on  account  of  the  greater  development  in  the  males  of  the  lower 
jaw,  becomes  higher  in  this  sex  in  adolescence  (for  graphic  illustra- 
tion, see  pi.  XX ). 


n Cephalic  in»lex 


Facial  index= 


diam.  Iat4>ral  max.  of  head X 100. 
diam.  ant.  post.  max. 
facial  height  X100_ 
diam.  bizygomatic  max. 
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Relation  inform  between  head  and  face,  by  stature 


O^hiUic  Index. 

Farlal  Index 

Males  compared  witb 
fcnuile*. 

StAtiin. 

"-• 

Female. 

Male.      '    Fomale. 

1 

Cephalic  Ui- 
dex<inmakw^ 

Fat'U 
dex([a 

malM>.^ 

80.7 

87,6 
87.0 
SB.9 
SG.3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

< 

7*13 
80.2 
81.9 

mM 

9X7 
86^3 

1 

73.7 
74.8 
75-7 

77-4 
77.8 
^.4 

77.8 
S1,0 
82. 3; 

£3.5 

< 

1 

1 

110  to  110.9  cm., ,. 

79.fi 
79.^ 

7<1,4 
77.3 
?7.S 

87.1  '  78.6 
as.41  7&9 
B7.7  '  7T.6 
86-5    7&4 
S7.5    79.3 
87.8     7IL0 

73.3 
74,9 
75,6 

78.0 

mo 

+n.9 

-0.4 

4-  A 

-  A 

-  .8 
+1.1 
+  .fi 

+aft 

120tol2A0cm, 

-1.6 
4-  .1 

-  .e 

+2.4 

±a 

^2.0 
-  .7 

-  .a 

1*0  to  140^  cm 

-  .4 
-i.a 

lfiOlolJSO,ecn). 

leOtoiflBJcm..---.,. 

+1.S 

17010  176cm 

,, 

AdultA., 

849 

7Hl4     88,7     7&S 

7R8 

84.U 

7a  4 

83.7 

-3,8 

-2A     +2.4 

-1-  .8 

Dentition  considered  in  relation  to  stature. — Dentition  in  Indian  chil- 
dren was  considered  to  some  extent  with  the  rc<5ords  of  subjects  of 
known  age.  In  the  series  now  under  consideration  we  can  follow  the 
eruption  of  the^pennanent  teeth,  but,  as  accurate  ages  could  not  be 
determined,  the  progress  of  second  dentition  must  be  compared  with 
stature.  This  procedure  is  not  illogical,  but  has  the  disadvantage  of 
a  lack  of  similar  data  for  white  children,  while  records  on  the  progress 
of  dentition  by  age  in  whites  are  plentiful. 

On  the  basis  of  what  is  known  of  the  height  of  white  children  at 
different  ages  it  is  possible  to  convert  the  records  by  age  into  those 
by  stature,  and  the  author  has  followed  that  course,  utilizing  Bow- 
ditch's  and  Daffner's  data,  but  the  resulting  figures  can  not  claim  to 
be  more  than  approximations  to  accuracy. 

The  following  table  affords  some  basis  for  comparison: 

Second  dentition  in  relation  to  stature 


Permanent  teeth. 


Whitea.o  ap- 
pear in  aver- 
age at  about^ 


San  rarlo8  Apache. 
Male.  Female. 


Pima. 


Male. 


I        TleigfU.        •        Height.                Iltight.  Ilright. 

First  molars I  106cm I  100cm lOti.ficm 1  104  liricin.. . 


Median  incisors. . . 
Lateral  incisors.., 
First  bicuspids... 
Second  bicuspids.. 

Canines 

Second  molars.... 
Third  molars 


115-120 cm.... I  IlO-12:icm.... 

120-123  cm....  I  117  129  cm.... 

133cm !  llf^H.'icm.... 

136.5-1 42  cm...  I  123  150  cm.... 

135.5-1 42  cm...  I  125.5-141  cm... 

140-152  cm....  I  130-145cm.... 

When  nearly   1  165.1    cm.    to 

full  grown.    I  full  grown. 


10(l.r>-122  cm.  ..11 10  125  cm . . . 
115-124 cm.... I  115  lJ<>cm... 

115-142  cm !  125  141cm... 

117  141  cm.... 1  125  l.->3cm... 

117  142  cm I  127- 145  cm... 

12<W  1 45  cm ....  I  1 27  1 45  cm . . . 

157.3  cni.  jtnci  |  W'A.'l  cm.  jiinl 

upward.s.       ,      upward8. 


Fomalo. 

Ilfujht. 

KWcm. 
'  lOS  122  cm. 

117  12«)cm. 
'  12<»  144  cm. 
1  12<»  144cni. 
'  12'>-14'>ciii. 
'  127  14.Hcm. 
I  \Ti):l  cm.  umi 
ui)\var«ls. 


o  Approximations  from  data  of  Daffner  (average  ages  of  dentition)  and  Bowilitch  faveraKc  statures 
of  Boston  white  school  children  of  all  nationalities) . 
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Stature  in  cm. 

105  110 

to  to 

1^9         119.9 

95  r=" 


120  130 

to  to 

T2Q  '.»  Kl'.Mi 


Adults 
140  150  160  170 

to  to  to  to 

W^K'j  lr>>_y  u^*^.\*         17a 


Cephalic 


Facial 


Boys Girls 
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The  figures  in  the  column  of  wliites  are  not  exactly  the  same  as 
those  for  the  Apache  or  the  Pima  children;  they  represent  the  average 
approximate  stature  at  which  the  various  teeth  appear  (the  smaller 
stature  corresponding  to  the  earlier,  the  greater  stature  to  the  later, 
teeth  of  the  same  kind),  while  the  figures  relating  to  the  Indians  deal 
with  the  presence  of  the  teeth,  the  smaller  stature  being  that  at  which 
one  or  more  of  the  teeth  concerned  were  observed  for  the  first  time, 
and  the  greater  that  after  which  all  the  teeth  of  the  kind  dealt  with 
were  present  regularly. 

Notwithstanding  the  difficulties  of  proper  comparison,  the  pre- 
ceding table  is  quite  instructive.  With  one  or  two  exceptions  there 
appear  to  be  no  great  discrepancies  between  the  whites  and  the  In- 
dians. The  eruption  of  the  first  permanent  molars  seems  to  occur  a 
little  earlier  in  the  whites,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  num- 
ber of  the  Indian  children  available  for  comparison  was  small.  The 
incisors  and  the  bicuspids  appear  at  nearly  the  same  statures  in  both 
races.  The  canines  enipt  possibly  a  little  earlier  in  the  Indians,  and 
the  second  molars  are  decidedly  earlier  in  both  of  the  tribes  than  in 
white  children.  The  appearance  of  the  last  molars  is  by  no  means 
retarded  in  the  Indians — rather  the  reverse — but  here  comparison  by 
stature  must  be  given  up,  for  the  heights  touch  a  point  where  inclu- 
sion of  adults  is  possible.  Retardation  and  nonappearance  of  the  last 
molars  occur  also  among  the  Indians,  but  are  decidedly  less  frequent 
than  among  the  American  whites. 

The  differences  in  second  dentition  in  the  two  tribes  are  insignifi- 
cant. As  to  sex,  there  appears  to  be  a  little  advantage  as  to  prompt- 
ness with  the  females.  This  is  natural  in  view  of  the  fact  that  certain 
statures  for  this  sex  represent  slightly  older  individuals  than  they  do 
for  boys. 

Dental  anomalies. — Two  instances  onl^^  of  a  dental  anomaly  were 
met  with  in  the  first  dentition,  but  quite  a  large  number  were  noticed 
in  the  second.  A  great  majority  of  the  abnormalities  (all  but  two) 
were  in  the  upper  jaw  and  the  pre-canine  region,  consisting  mostly 
of  supernumerary  cusps  or  teeth. 

The  anomalies  attending  first  dentition  were  in  one  case  the  pres- 
ence of  six  instead  of  four  incisors  (case  464,  p.  124)  and  in  the  other 
(case  659,  p.  124)  a  partial  confluence  of  a  lateral  incisor  and  a  canine. 
With  these  may  be  mentioned  ])ersistence  of  the  left  lateral  lower 
milk  incisor  and  absence  of  the  tooth  of  the  second  dentition, 
observed  in  one  instance  in  advanced  adolescence  (case  626,  p.  125). 

The  anomalies  connected  with  the  second  dentition,  besides  that 
just  mentioned  in  case  626,  were  of  two  varieties,  both  characteristic 
and  of  more  than  common  interest.     The  first  variety,  occurring  in 
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more  than  5  per  cent  of  the  cases  in  both  tribes,  consists  in  the  pres- 
ence of  an  additional  cusp  on  one  or  both  the  upper  lateral  incisors. 
In  the  Indians  the  upper  incisors  of  the  second  dentition  are  ventrally 
deeply  concave  and  shovel-like,  differing  in  this  respect  from  the  form 
usually  found  in  whites.  With  this  character  (thus  far  apparently 
ignored)  it  is  occasionally  found  that  the  median  point  ventrally  on 
one  or  both  the  lateral  (very  rarely  median)  incisors  develops  into  a 
cusp,  which  when  more  pronounced  gives  the  tooth  nearly  the  appear- 
ance of  a  bicuspid. 
The  second  variety  of  anomaly  is  a  characteristic  supernumerary 
dental  element  between  or  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  upper  median  incisors.  This  tooth,  designated 
''x*'  in  the  author's  notes,  presents  in  a  large  majority 
of  cases  a  typical  form  (fig.  2).  It  has  only  a  mod- 
erately long  root  and  a  regularly  conical,  more  or  less 
sharp,  enamel-covered,  free  extremity.  It  erupts 
seemingly  about  or  slightly  after  the  appearance  of 
the  median  incisors,  and  may  be  displaced  forward, 
-,^  o  A  «,«- backward,  or  laterally.     It  is  found  in  children  of 

FlO.  2.  A  supemu-  '  <  i       i 

mary  tooth  (x)oc-    both  tnbes  and  both  sexes,  and  occurs  also  among 
^,^1**^^!!    other  Indians.     In  one  instance  (case  831)  there  were 

iroqueDcy  among  ^  ^         '  ^ 

the  Apache  an.d    two  of  thcsc  strange  tccth.     Thfere  is  very  little,  if 
the  Pima.  ^^^^  chaucc  of  this  auomalous  tooth  being  confounded 

with  a  persistent  first  incisor. 

The  writer  has  arrived  at  no  definite  explanation  respecting  either 
the  supernumerary  incisor  cusps  or  the  *'x*'  dental  element.  Very 
rarely  one  or  the  other  is  observed  in  whites.  The  cusps  may  be 
regarded  as  in  line  of  further  specialization,  while  the  *'x^'  tooth 
seems  to  be  a  reversion  to  an  ancient  (camivora,  or  more  remote) 
feature,  perpetuated  and  perhaps  to  a  certain  extent  locally  multi- 
plied tlirough  heredity. 

The  following  list  gives  in  detail  the  cases  of  all  except  the  cusp 
anomalies.  The  percentage  of  occurrence  of  '^x"  in  the  two  tribes 
examined  is  even  somewhat  larger,  for  undoubtedly  in  a  number  of 
instances  not  detected  or  otherwise  learned  of  the  displaced  extra 
tooth  had  been  removed  before  an  opportunity  was  had  to  examine 
the  child. 

Dental  anomalies,  by  indhnd^iaU 

464.  Mescalero  boy,  112. G  cm.  tall  (approximately  0  yoara  old):  Has  in  the  upper  jaw 
6  teeth  anterior  to  the  canines,  4  being  first  dentition  incisors  and  2  supc^rnu- 
merary.  The  extra  tooth  on  each  side  is  small  and  so  much  like  the  lateral 
incisors,  also  smaller  than  usual,  that  it  was  impossible  to  say  which  was  which. 

659.  San  Carlos  girl,  118.3  cm.  tall  (approximately  7  years  old):  The  right  lower 
lateral  incisor  and  the  neighl)oring  canine,  l)oth  of  first  dentition,  are  smaller 
than  those  of  the  opposite  side  and  so  close  together  that  they  appear  like  one 
tooth.     All  the  upper  front  teeth  are  in  a  symmetrical  arch  and  not  crowded. 
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661.  Meecalero  girl,  119.4  cm.  tall  (7  to  8  years  old):  In  the  place  of  the  right  upper 
median  incisor  and  in  front  of  the  canine  there  is  a  not-fully-developed  ((juite 
recently  erupted)  conical  tooth  (x);  in  appearance  this  tooth  is  exactly  like 
the  supernumerary  elements  observed  in  corresponding  locations  in  other 
examples. 

676.  Mescalero  girl,  12G  cm.  tall  (approximately  9  years  old):  A  supernumerary, 
somewhat  conical  dental  element  (x)  erupted  about  two  months  ago,  ventrad 
to  the  median  incisors  and  near  the  median  line. 

507.  San  Carlos  girl,  133.4  cm.  tall  (approximately  10  years  old):  A  supernumerary 
conical  tooth  (x)  exactly  between  the  upper  median  incisors. 

738.  San  Carlos  girl,  143.7  cm.  tall  (approximately  12  years  old):  A  supernumerary 
conical  dental  element  (x)  ventrad  of  the  upper  median  incisors  and  near  the 
median  line. 

313.  Pima  girl,  144.3  cm.  tall  (12  to  13  years  old):  In  the  place  of  the  right  upper 
lateral  incisor  is  a  small  conical  tooth  (probably  x). 

646.  San  Carlos  boy,  145.3  cm.  tall  (12  to  13  years  old):  A  supernumerary  conica 
tooth  (x),  which  was  found  ventrad  of  upper  median  incisors  and  near  the 
median  line. 

658.  San  Carlos  boy,  148.5  cm.  tall  (approximately  13  years  old):  A  supernumerary, 
somewhat  conical  to<jth  (x)  in  front,  just  above  the  two  upper  median  incisors; 
it  points  forward  and  downward. 

167.  Pima  boy,  148.6  cm.  tall  (approximately  13  years  old):  A  typical  conical  super- 
numerary tooth  (X),  just  ventrad  to  the  right  upper  median  incisor  and  partially 
displacing  it. 

785.  San  Carlos  girl,  151.4  cm.  tall  (13  to  14  years  old):  A  supernumerary  conical  tooth 
(x)  between  and  slightly  ventrad  to  the  upper  median  incisor. 

359.  Pima  girl,  153.8  cm.  tall  (approximately  14  years  old):  A  supernumerary,  some- 
what conical  U^oth  (x),  which  was  wedged  in  obliquely  between  the  upper 
incisors. 

827.  San  Carlos  girl,  158.3  cm.  tall:  A  supernumerary,  somewhat  conical  tooth  (x) 
situated  between  the  upper  median  incisors,  and  displacing  the  left  one  back- 
ward. 

586.  San  Carlos  boy,  158.3  cm.  tall:  A  supernumerary  tooth  (not  remaining  from  first 
dentition),  incisor-like  but  somewhat  smaller  (x?)  between  the  left  median 
and  the  lateral  upper  incisors. 

592.  San  Carlos  boy,  159.1  cm.  tall:  A  supernumerary,  irregularly  conical  dental 
element  (x)  ventrad  of  the  left  median  upper  incisor. 

831.  San  Carlos  girl,  159.7  cm.  tall:  Two  quite  conical  supernumerary  teeth  (x,  x) 
between  the  upper  median  incisors;  all  incisors  and  canines  were  partially  dis- 
placed. 

833.  Mescalero  girl,  160  cm.  tall:  A  supernumerary  conical  tooth  (x)  in  the  place  of 
the  left  lateral  upper  incisor,  which  had  been  lost  as  the  result  of  caries  some 
months  before. 

205.  Pima  boy,  165.3  cm.  tall:  A  supernumerary  conical  tooth  (x)  in  place  of  the  left 
median  upper  inciscjr,  which  had  been  lost  as  the  result  of  caries  several  years 
before. 

626.  San  Carlos  boy,  167.6  cm.  tall:  A  persistent  first  dentition  incisor  in  place  of  the 
left  lateral  lower  incisor. 

Puberty, — Investigations  on  this  subject  were  restricted  to  giris  and 
of  necessity  were  reduced  to  the  mere  facts  of  the  state  of  develop- 
ment of  the  breasts  and  of  the  existence  or  nonexistence  of  men- 
struation. 
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The  earliest  signs  of  the  development  of  the  mammse,  appreciable 
in  children  when  dressed,  were  noticed  in  girls  of  135  cm.  and  above 
in  height  among  the  Pima,  and  in  those  of  140  cm.  and  above  in  the 
Apache,  these  statures  representing  approximately  the  age  of  from 
11  to  12  years.  From  this  period  (see  detail  tables  in  the  Appendix) 
the  breasts  grow  slowly  until  in  later  adolescence  they  reach  propor- 
tions which,  in  whites,  would  be  termed  moderate,  and  in  general 
they  remain  thus  throughout  life.  Mammae  of  excessive  size  have 
not  been  met  with  among  the  Indians. 

The  data  concerning  the  estabUshment  of  the  monthly  periods  were 
furnished  by  the  school  matrons,  nearly  all  of  whom  keep  a  written 
record  of  the  menstruating  girls.  Where  any  doubts  arose  they  were 
easily  settled  with  the  aid  of  the  matrons  and  of  some  of  the  older 
pupils.  In  a  few  instances,  in  which  the  function  manifested  itself 
first  during  school  life  and  during  the  service  of  the  present  matron, 
the  exact  date  of  its  beginning  and  the  circmnstances  attending  this 
occasion  could  be  learned.  In  most  cases,  however,  all  that  could 
be  foimd  out  was  that  the  girl  in  question  had  been  menstruating  for 
at  least  so  long,  the  term  named  being  generally  that  of  the  personal 
acquaintance  of  the  matron  with. the  pupil.  In  consequence  of  these 
conditions,  and  of  the  total  absence  of  accurate  age  records,  compar- 
isons with  white  girls,  the  data  pertaining  to  whom  deal  with  the 
age  at  which  menstruation  begins,  can  not  be  direct  or  fully  satisfac- 
tory. Any  greater  difference  that  may  exist  should,  however,  be 
significant. 

The  conditions  found  in  the  two  tribes  are  set  forth  in  the  follow- 
ing table: 

Menstruation  (established) 


stature. 


Approximate  cor- 
responding age 
in  tho  Indians. 


I" 


to  12  years. 


Up  to  136  cm ,  Up  to  11  years  . . 

135.1  to  140  cm 

140.1  to  145  cm 

145.1  to  150  cm 

150.1  to  165  cm 

155.1  to  160  cm 

160.1  tolti6cm 


12  to  13  years. 

13  to  14  years. 


Above  14  years. 


San 

Carlos  Aj 

>acho. 

Pima. 

Nom- 
berof 
girls. 

Numlwr 
menstru- 

0U8. 

Per  cent. 

Num- 
ber of 
girls. 

NumlHT 
mcnstru- 

OUH. 

I*er  cent. 

67 

56 
21 
13 

1 

21 

a2 
6 

9.5 

19 

62 

10.5 

40.2 

34 

11 

32.4 

20 

15 

75.0 

37 

29 

78.4 

27 

25 

92.6 

19 

19 

100.0 

9 

9 

100.0 

13 

12 

92.3 

6 

6 

100.0 

a  Earliest  at  142.2  cm. 


6  Earliest  at  138.4  cm. 


It  is  seen  that  the  conditions  are  not  alike  among  the  San  Carlos 
Apache  and  the  Pima,  a  larger  proportion  of  the  Pima  girls  menstru- 
ating early.  This  indicates  that  on  the  whole  the  function  is  estab- 
lished earlier  among  the  Pima,  a  condition  which  may  be  due  to 
differences  in  climate,  present  and  past,  in  the  habitats  of  the  peoples, 
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the  present  and  probably  also  the  former  regions  inhabited  by  the 
Apache  being  the  higher  and  cooler. 

As  to  comparisons  with  whites,  we  can  utilize  Dr.  J.  R.  Chadwick's 
data  on  a  large  series  (575)  of  American-born  white  women  living  in 
Boston.^  From  these  data  it  appears  that  the  American  girl  in 
Boston  commences  to  menstruate  in  nearly  four-fifths  of  the  cases 
between  13  and  17,  which,  according  to  Bowditch's  measurements, 
correspond  to  heights  of  149  and  157  cm.,  respectively.  The  maxi- 
mum frequency  of  commencement  of  the  periods,  as  well  as  the 
average  of  the  setting  in  of  the  function,  falls  between  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  years,  this  age  corresponding  to  155.9  cm.  of  average 
stature.  In  more  than  40  per  cent  of  the  Boston  young  women 
menstruation  had  not  begun  until  after  the  fifteenth  year  or  the  155.9 
cm.  stature  mark  (average)  had  been  passed.  If  attention  is  now 
directed  to  the  table  dealing  with  the  Indians,  it  is  seen  that  in  the 
stature  group  of  from  145.1  to  150  cm.,  corresponding  to  about  the 
thirteenth  year  of  life,  in  one-third  of  the  Apache  and  in  three-fourths 
of  the  Pima  girls  examined  menstruation  had  already  become  estab- 
lished; in  the  next  group,  statures  of  from  150.1  to  155  cm.,  or 
thirteenth  to  fourteenth  year  of  age,  puberty  was  fully  established  in 
nearly  four-fifths  of  the  Apache  and  in  more  than  nine-tenths  of  the 
Pima  female  pupils;  and  in  subjects  above  155.1  cm.  in  stature,  or 
approximately  14  years  of  age,  only  a  single  girl  out  of  46  as  yet  did 
not  menstruate.  *  The  figures  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  fact  that 
menstruation  in  the  Apache,  and  especially  in  the  Pima,  commences 
earlier  than  it  does  in  the  American-born  white  girls  of  Boston.**  A 
more  desirable  comparison  would  be  that  of  the  Apache  and  the 
Pima  with  white  girls  born  in  Arizona,  but  no  suitable  observations 
on  white  children  have  been  made  thus  far  in  that  region.  Reports 
on  some  of  the  southern  races  in  the  Old  World,  though  differing 
with  various  authors,  indicate  an  earlier  average  beginning  of  men- 
struation than  is  encountered  in  the  temperate  zone,  and  especially 
in  the  colder  regions.'^ 

Once  well  established,  the  menstruation  in  the  Indian  woman  is 
generally  regular.  Neither  its  beginning  (puberty)  nor  its  monthly 
recurrence,  with  rare  exceptions,  occasions  much  difficulty.  The 
periodicity^  and  duration,  as  well  as  other  characteristics,  correspond 
closely  with  those  commonly  met  with  in  healthy  white  women. 
The  notes  on  the  recurrence  of  menses  which  appear  in  the  follow- 
ing table  were  taken  in  1901  among  the  Mohave  school  children  by 
the  matron: 


a  In  II.  p.  Bowditch's  Tho  Growth  of  Children,  Eighth  Annual  Report  of  State  Board  of  Health  of 
Ma-fsachusetts,  Boston,  1877,  12.  Soe  also  Charles  Rol)erts,  The  Physical  Maturity  of  Women,  The 
Lancet,  July  25,  1885. 

ft  Among  the  Yuma  a  school  girl  menstruated  at  f»  and  another  at  8  years  of  age.  A  menstruating 
Hopi  girl  was  seen  who  could  not  have  been  more  than  9  or  at  most  10  years  old. 

eSee  H.  Vierordt's  Datcn  and  Tabellen,  2d  ed.,  Jena,  1893,  328-329. 
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Menstruation  (commencing  days)  of  Mohave  girls,  at  Fort  Mohave  school,  in  the  first 

half  of  1901 


Numbers  deflignatlng  pupils. 

Age. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

27 

7 

3-28 

21 
7 

24 

21 

"21 
8 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

1 

I'M. 

10 
11 
11 
11 
11 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
15 
15 
15 
15 
16 
16 
17 

2 

8 
22 

2 
2 
8 
14 
16 

4 

2 

12 
29 

26 
23 

10-211 

26 

19 
2»> 
29 

24 
27 
27 

3 

4 '. 

5 

6 

6 

17 

25 
12 

20 
24 

:: 

9 
27 
22 

2 

12 

7 

8 

21 

9 

13 

10 

10 

11 ." 

21 

12 

23 

17 
25 

17 

6 

13 

22 

14 

13 

8 

15 

6 
7 
15 

5 
1-28 

11 
31 
12 
22 
12 
29 

16 
10 

1 

16 

12 

17 

15 

1-23 
24 
11 
15 
17 
4 
15 
19 
12 
14 
13-30 
17 
2 

10 
19 
31 
24 

3-29 
8 
10 

3-30 

23 

X\ 

10-24 

10 

19 
3 

2 

18 

24 

19 

6 
11 
11 
16 
29 

5 

5-28 

6 

If) 

7 

10 

21 
27 
10 

9 

20 

o\ 

21 

'2S\ 

22 ^ 

4 

23 

10 

24 

25 

18 

21 
9 
10 
10 

28 

4 

20 
10 
19 
14 
19 
10 

18 
16 
1<> 

26 

26 

21 

27 

10 

28 

12 

29 *. 

12 

30 

31 

32 

4 

33 

18 

3 
M 
27 

13 

34 

22 

35 

As  to  changes  in  the  form  of  the  body,  it  was  observed  among  the 
noncivihzed  tribes  that,  for  several  years  after  puberty,  up  to  the 
apparent  age  of  from  15  to  17,  the  bodies  of  the  girls  remain  hthe  and 
of  somewhat  masculine  form,  with  small  legs  and  thighs,  small  pelvises 
and  in  general  with  but  little  development  of  adipose  tissue.  Above 
18  years  the  women  are  generally  married,  and  often  mothers,  and  the 
feminine  characters  of  the  body  approach  more  closely  those  in  aver- 
age white  women  of  similar  age.  Among  the  more  civilized  tri])es, 
particularly  on  United  States  Indian  reservations  and  in  schools,  the 
girls  often  begin  to  grow  stout  and  rather  shapeless  soon  after  puberty. 
The  Pima  offer  here  a  good  example. 

Adolescence  in  maU;  heard. — The  male  adolescent  shows  generally 
fair  development  of  musculature,  synmietry  and  plasticity  of  form, 
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and  a  state  of  good  nutrition.  Stout  individuals  have  not  been  seen 
among  the  males  in  any  tribe  before  fully  adult  age.  The  youth,  par- 
ticularly in  the  uncivilized  tribes,  develop  high  capacity  for  walking 
and  running,  as  well  as  for  other  exercise;  and  they  augment  their 
natural  endurance  by  training. 

Beginnings  of  beard  appear  first  on  the  upper  lip,  and  then  on  the 
chin,  during  about  the  fifteenth  to  the  sixteenth  year;  hair  on  the 
sides  of  the  face,  usually  very  scarce,  appears  much  later  and  may 
remain  absent. 

Special  examination  as  to  the  appearance  of  the  mustache  among 
the  Puna  showed  (see  detail  tables.  Appendix)  down  in  a  few  indi- 
viduals below  the  stature  of  160  cm.  (corresponding  to  about  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  year) ,  and  readily  perceptible  down  to  slight  mustache 
in  all  above  that  stature. 

From  the  first  the  beard  is  more  scanty,  there  being  less  hair  for  a 
given  area,  especially  on  the  sides  of  the  face,  than  among  the  whites, 
anil  its  growth  is  very  slow.  It  is  like  the  typical  beard  of  the 
Malay  and  the  Mongolian.  The  majority  of  the  young  men  eradicate 
with  tweezers  every  hair  that  appears  on  the  face  and,  continuing  to 
do  so,  appear  glabrous  to  an  advanced  age  or  even  throughout  life." 
This  condition  is  never  wholly  natural.  If  not  interfered  with,  the 
mustache  attains  the  length  of  from  about  1^  to  2  inches  (8  to  5 
cm.),  and  the  chin  whiskers  2 J  to  3  inches  (6  to  8  cm.).  The  former 
is  usually  shorter  and  scanty  mesially,  acquiring  the  greatest  length 
above  the  corners  of  the  mouth. 

GENEIIAL   RESUME  OF  PHYSIOLOGICAL    OBSEKVATIONS    ON    THE    INDIAN 

CHILD 

In  order  to  facilitate  a  review  of  the  results  of  the  physiological 
investigation  on  the  Indian,  particularly  the  San  Carlos  Apache  and 
the  Pima  children  of  all  stages  of  growth,  a  recapitulation  of  the  main 
facts  is  here  appended. 

Locomotion  and  talking 

The  functions  of  locomotion  and  talking  manifest  themselves  in 
the  Indian  child  (Apache  and  Pima)  on  the  average  about  as  follows: 

Sitting  free,  eight  to  nine  months. 
Crawling,  nine  months. 
Standing  free,  fourteen  months. 
Walking,  fifteen  months. 

Talking:  Commencement  (single  words)  at  about  1  year;  some  con- 
nection, toward  end  of  second  year;  talking  well  at  4  years;  excep- 
tions more  in  direction  of  precocity  than  of  marked  retardation. 

^ 

a  The  reason  somotimes  given  for  this  Is  that  the  hair  is  ugly,  or  that  it  is  not  liked  by  the  women 
because  it  scratches,  but  the  men  for  the  most  part  merely  follow  the  tribal  custom  without  tmowing 
the  cause  of  it.    It  is  with  them  a  deep-rooted  fashion. 
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Heart  action^  lung  action,  heat  production 

Pulse:  The  average  heart  beat  was  found  more  frequent  in  the 
newly  bom  and  in  the  very  young  Indian  children  than  in  white 
infants  of  similar  age ;  but  after  the  third  year  it  is  invariably  slower 
than  in  the  whites. 

There  are  some  tribal  differences,  but  they  are  of  minor  character. 

Sex  differences  were  found  to  be  not  pronounced  during  the  earlier 
years  of  the  Indian  children,  but  after  the^e  reach  the  age  of  5  or  6 
years  the  pulse  in  the  female  is  slightly  quicker  than  in  the  male. 

Respiration:  Racial,  tribal,  and  sex  differences  are  not  pronounced 
during  the  earlier  years. 

From  the  age  of  about  6  years  and  onward  there  are  only  slight  dif- 
ferences between  the  respiratory  rate  of  the  Indian  and  that  of  the 
white  child. 

Between  the  tribes  the  Apache  show  a  slightly  slower  respiration 
than  the  Pima,  but  the  difference  diminishes  with  age. 

In  females  more  than  6  years  old  the  rate  of  respiration  is  through- 
out slightly  in  excess  of  that  in  males. 

The  pulse-respiration  ratio  increases  up  to  about  the  fifth  year;  in 
older  children  it  is  throughout  lower  than  in  the  w^hites;  it  is  lower  in 
the  Pima  than  in  the  Apache  children;  and,  except  during  the  first 
year 'of  life,  is  slightly  lower  in  the  males  than  in  the  females. 

Temperatiu-e:  The  mouth  (sub  lingua)  temperature  of  the  Indian 
children  of  school  age  and  of  adolescents  was  found  to  differ  but  little 
from  that  in  children  and  adolescents  among  the  whites.^ 

There  arc  slight  tribal  and  sex  differences;  in  most  of  the  stature 
groups  the  females  show  a  little  higher  average  temperature  than 
the  males  of  corresponding  divisions. 

Musailar  potency 

Muscular  force:  The  pressure  force  and,  in  younger  subjects,  also  the 
traction  appear  on  the  average  slightly  inferior  to  those  in  whites. 

There  are  some  tribal  differences. 

Sex  differences  are  pronounced,  especially  among  the  adolescents, 
the  males  being  in  all  three  tests  the  stronger. 

The  right  hand  in  right-handed  persons,  the  left  hand  in  left-handed 
persons,  is  generally  the  stronger.'' 

Grouth 

Body,  height  sub-  and  supra-ischia:  The  proportion  of  height  above 
the  ischia  to  total  height  diminishes  up  to  about  the  fourteenth  year 
of  age;  in  subsequent  years  it  shows  a  slight  augmentation. 

Tribal  differences  are  quite  insignificant. 

a  See  TempcratUTO  in  adulta,  p.  142.  b  Soe  Miucul&r  force  in  adults,  pp.  146  ct  acq. 
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In  females  above  130  cm.  in  stature  the  percentage  of  the  height 
above  ischia  in  total  height  is  on  the  average  slightly  greater  and  that 
of  the  length  of  the  lower  limbs  slightly  less  than  the  same  in  the 
males  of  corresponding  statures. 

Weight:  The  we^ht  of  Indian  children  and  adolescents  is  in  general 
slightly  greater  than  that  of  whites  of  corresponding  statures. 

There  are  some  tribal  differences  in  both  sexes. 

llie  boys  are  the  heavier  for  all  statures  up  to  the  approach  of  the 
period  of  puberty,  when  they  are  overtaken  by  the  girls. 

Growth  of  the  head  and  face:  The  growth  of  the  head  and  face  in 
all  principal  dimensions  ])roceeds  without  any  marked  diminution  at 
any  period  throughout  childhood  and  adolescence,  ending  only  at  some 
time  in  the  adult  life. 

The  absolute  proportions  of  the  principal  head  and  face  diameters 
differ  much  in  the  tribes;  they  are  all  larger  in  the  males  than  in  the 
females. 

The  size  of  the  head  and  also  of  the  face,  as  compared  with  stature, 
diminishes  with  growth,  as  in  the  other  races. 

Cephalic  index  decreases  slightly  (the  head  becoming  relatively 
longer)  with  growth  in  the  males,  but  not  in  the  females;  facial  index 
increases  (the  face  becoming  relatively  higher)  with  growth  in  both 
sexes. 

Teeth 

First  dentition:  All  the  teeth  of  the  first  dentition  appear  in  the 
same  order  in  the  Indian  child  as  in  the  white. 

All  the  incisors  ^rupt  on  the  average  at  about  the  same  age  in  the 
two  races. 

The  appearance  of  the  first  premolars  and  canines  seems  to  be  some- 
what belated  in  the  Indians. 

The  eruption  of  the  posterior  premolars  and  the  completion  of  the 
first  dentition  are  accomplished  earlier  in  the  Indians. 

Second  dentition:  The  incisors,  both  bicuspids,  and  the  first  molars 
appear  at  about  the  same  age  as  in  whites. 

The  canines  seem  to  appear  a  little  earlier  in  the  Indians. 

The  second  molars  enipt  decidedly  earlier  and  the  third  possibly  a 
little  earlier  in  the  Indians.  Retardation  in  the  eruption  and  the 
nonappearance  of  the  la.st  molar  are  less  frequent  in  the  Indians  than 
in  the  whites. 

There  are  no  pronounced  tribal  or  sex  differences. 

Puberty 

Breasts:  Development  of  the  breasts  commences  in  the  Apache  and 
Pima  girls  during  the  twelfth  year. 
There  are  some  tribal  differences. 
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Menstruation  commences  earlier  in  the  Indian  than  in  New  England 
white  girls,  and  retardation  is  less  frequent. 

Tribal  differences  exist. 

In  the  males  the  beard  begins  to  appear  on  the  upper  lip  and  soon 
afterward  on  the  chin,  from  the  fifteenth  to  the  sixteenth  year;  on  the 
sides  of  the  face  much  later.  It  is  more  scanty  than  in  the  whites, 
especially  on  the  sides  of  the  face. 

Children  and  adolescents  of  the  other  Southwestern  tribes,  so  far 
as  examined,  correspond  in  all  essentials,  except  in  the  absolute 
measurements  of  the  body,  with  the  Pima  and  Apache. 

Physiological  Observations  on  Adults 

The  observations  that  it  was  possible  to  secure  on  adults  may  be 
divided  into  those  obtained  by  the  aid  of  instniments  and  those 
gathered  in  other  ways.  The  former,  which  receive  precedence  in  the 
text,  included  many  measurements  that  will  be  more  properly  treated 
of  in  other  pubhcations.  All  the  data  relate  only  to  normal,  full-blood 
individuals,  others  having  been  excluded. 

stature 

The  growth  of  the  body  is  a  definite  function  of  the  organism  and 
adult  stature  is  its  culmination  The  subject  of  growth  will  here  be 
dealt  with  from  tliis  viewpoint  only. 

The  following  table  gives  the  results  of  the  WTiter's  measurements 
of  normal  and  healthy  adults  between  about  20  and  60  years  of  age 
in  38  tribally  or  geographically  distinct  groups.  Al^  the  heights  were 
taken  wath  the  subjects  barefooted  and  bareheaded,  by  means  of 
a  square  and  Broca's  graduated  plane,  suspended  1  Jiicter  above  a 
solid,  level  surface.  The  numbers  of  subjects,  though  too  small 
in  some  instances,  may  be  considered  on  the  whole  as  fairly  suffi- 
cient; and  the  results  of  measurements  agree  in  every  case  with  the 
more  extensive  visual  observations. 


Average  statures 

Males. 

Females. 

Differ- 
ence 
(in  centi- 
meters). 

Ratio 

(femHlc 

stature- 

100). 

Cases. 

Centi- 
meters. 

174.9 

172.2 

171.8 

171.6 

171.35 

171.3 

171.1 

170.9 

170. « 

170.4 

Cases. 

30 
5 
30 
25 

Centi- 
meters. 

lfiO.4 

ini.7 

157. 4 

1,VH.  5 

40 

14.5 
10. 5 
14.4 
13. 1 

1(IS.4 

37 

1(¥).  5 

53 

ICJ.  1 

45 
.   .           40 

KK .{ 

50 

30 
.'» 
30 

157. 3 
157.2 
155. 9 

14.0 
13.9 
15.0 

1(>H.  0 

52 

KKS 

50 

109.  (i 

10 

40 

15  , 

159.9 

10.5 

106.6 

TrilM*. 


Maricopa 

Yuma 

Pima 

Mohave  (Needles  and  Fort  Mohave) . 

Jicarilla  Apache 

Na vaho 

White  River  Apache 

Papago 

Ilavasupai 

Yavapai  Mohave  (San  Carlos) 
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Malps. 


Fonialra. 


TrilM*. 


Cdsos. 


('jMili- 
niotora. 


San  Carlos  AptichH 

Yaqui . . . : 

Walupai 

Islcta  Pueblos 

Mescalero  Apac  lw> 

Mayo 

Opata 

Soiithoni  Ute 

San  Juan  Puoblos 

Santo  Domingo  TuehloA. 
Tepehuano  (southeni). . . 

Acoma  PuebloB 

Naliua 

Taraliumarpi 

Taos  Pueblos « 

Cora 


llopl  Pueblos 

J^a^una  Pueblos... 

/ufll  Pueblos 

Huichol 

Tarasco 

OtomI  (Mexkro)... 

Jemoz  Pueblos 

Sia  Pueblos 

Aztee  (TIahuiltee). 

Ma/ahua.  • 

Tepecano 

Otomi  (Hidalgo).. 


43 

Hi9.(i 

/iO 

UiO.r. 

a.'i 

HW.fi 

:u) 

1(18. 3 

2S 

ir,7.-i 

.-iij 

107. 3 

3() 

HiT.O 

50 

ICrf).  X5 

29 

l()5. 9 

m 

irH5.r) 

40 

Ifi5.3 

14 

HUJ.O 

r)0 

Ui4.  .V) 

23 

lfi4.2 

:ts 

Ifi4.1 

r»3 

I(>4.1 

♦iO 

Hi3.  K 

rji 

Hi3. 7 

fiO 

lfi3.5 

:» 

I6:j.4 

m 

UA.  1 

12 

l(t2.8 

40 

1(12. 7 

7 

li>2.4 

TiO 

KU.O 

41 

1<».  9 

25 

iro.  2 

50 

1.%.  5 

Case^. 

20 
X\ 
10 


Centi- 
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Ratio 

i  f<miale 

sWturt**- 
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20 
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155.0 
1.K3.7 


11.1 
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i 
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10 
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11.9 
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29 
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12. 1 
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:«) 

I.53:« 

9.9 

ioa4 

30 

150. 4 

13. 1 
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19 

IM.  3 

9.1 

10&9 

:«) 

150.8 

12.3  . 

108.2 

30 

148. 9 

12.1 

108.1 

2.'> 

147.3 

11.2 

107.6 

The  tribes  have  been  arranged  by  the  average  stature  of  the  men, 
beginning  with  the  tallest,  and  this  adjustment  brings  out  remarkable 
features. 

-  The  tallest  four  tribes  are  those  of  the  hottest  and  lowest  portion 
of  the  Southwest,  the  valleys  of  the  lower  Gila  and  Colorado.  Other 
tribes  of  these  lowlands,  the  Cocopa  as  well  as  the  Seri,  are  tall  people, 
and,  as  the  table  shows,  the  Papago  and  Yaqui  (among  the  latter  of 
whom  are  many  t^ll  individuals)  are  not  much  shorter.  The  tribes 
do  not  all  belong  to  one  phjsical  type.  The  Maricopa,  Yuma,  and 
Mohave,  with  probably  the  Cocojm,  form  one  group  (moderate  brac»Jiy- 
cephaLs),  wliile  the  Pima  and  to  a  certain  extent  also  the  Papago  and 
Yaqui  belong  to  another  (moderate  to  pronounced  dolichocephals), 
with  Seri  uncertain.  A  tribe  with  wlicmi  the  Mohave  claim  blood 
relationship,  the  California  Dieguefios,  also  consists  of  rather  tall 
people. 

The  next  groups  in  point  of  height  are  the  Apache,  with  the  closely 
related  Havasupai  and  Walapai.  These  are  all  highly  brachycephalic 
people.     Of  these  only  the  Havasupai  and  most  of  the  San  Carlos 
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Apache  live  and  have  lived  for  a  considerable  time  in  what  approaches 
a  hot  climate.  The  present  Jicarilla  and  Mescalero  reservations  are 
situated  in  comparatively  cold  regions;  but  forty  years  ago  both 
these  branches  of  the  Apache  lived  almost  free  of  restraint  in  New 
Mexico  and  probably  selected  warmer  localities.  The  majority  of  the 
White  Mountain  Apache  since  known  have  lived  in  the  elevated 
temperate-to-cold  region  in  which  they  are  found  to-day.  The 
country  of  the  Walapai  is  warm,  but  not  excessively  so. 

The  remaining  group  of  tall  people  is  the  Navaho.  This  tribe,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  their  language  is  closely  allied  to  that  of 
the  Apache,  are  much  more  directly  related  in  blood  on  one  side  to 
the  Pueblos  and  on  the  other  possibly  to  the  Yuma-Mohave.  The 
Navaho  occupy  the  more  habitable  parts  of  an  extensive  region  of 
high  plateaus  with  a  climate  quite  moderate  in  summer  and  cold  in 
winter.  It  is  practically  the  same  climate  as  that  in  which  most  of 
the  Pueblos  live. 

The  shortest  four  tribes  are  all  Mexican.  Of  these  the  Tlahuiltec 
live  in  an  excessively  hot  region,  the  other  three  in  moderately  liot  areas. 
The  Tepecano  are  brachycephalic  the  other  three  dolichocephalic. 
Two  other  short  Mexican  tribes,  not  otherwise  physically  related, 
are  the  Tarasco  and  Huichol;  the  former  live  in  an  elevated  region 
with  a  moderate  climate,  the  latter  in  warm  valleys,  but  also  in  cold 
spots,  of  a  high,  very  mountainous  region. 

Immediately  above  the  shortest  Mexican  tribes  come  several  of  the 
Pueblos  of  the  United  States.  The  tallest  of  the  Pueblos  are  the 
Isletas,  who  live  but  a  short  distance  from  the  decidedly  shorter 
Lagunas,  but  occupy  the  river  valley.  The  Hopi,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  live  on  high,  windy,  and  comparatively  cold,  isolated  mesas, 
are  of  quite  the  same  stature  as  the  Zufii  (to  whom  they  are  other- 
wise closely  related  physically),  although  the  villages  of  the  latter 
are  farther  south  and  in  a  relatively  low  basin  with  shallow  ncM^rh- 
boring  valleys.  None  of  these  tribes  have  been  affected  by  recont 
migration,  though  some  of  the  accessions  to  the  Hopi  were  roct^ved 
in  the  historic  period. 

The  facts  presented  above  point  to  the  conclusion  that  blood 
affinity,  hence  heredity,  is  a  more  potent  agent  in  determining  stat- 
ure than  climatic  influence  of  moderate  duration  and  intensity. 
The  only  group  of  the  tribes  on  which  the  action  of  climatic  seems 
perceptible  are  those  on  the  lower  Gila  and  Colorado.  .  In  other  parts 
of  the  United  States,  however,  equally  tall  statures  are  attained 
under  totally  different  conditions.  As  to  food,  occupation,  et<'.,  it  was 
seen  in  the  chapters  on  environment  and  food  that  probably  there  is, 
or  used  to  be,  greater  abundance  of  food,  with  addition  of  sea  food, 
on  the  lower  Gila,  Colorado,  and  in  the  Yaqui  region.  As  to  other 
locaUties,  there  is  nothing  so  characteristic  in  this  respect  with  any 
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other  tribe  or  group  of  tribes  as  would  be  apt  greatly  to  influence 
the  growth  of  the  people. 

The  difference  in  stature  between  man  and  woman  among  the 
whites  amounts  to  ^  of  the  male  height  (Gatschet),  or  8-16  cm. 
(Vierordt),  or  12  cm.  (Topinard),  being  greater  in  the  tall  than  in  the 
short  peoples  (Tenon);"  it  amounts  to  a  little  more  than  12  cm.,  on 
an  average,  among  the  Indians,  ranging  from  9  to  15.4  cm.,  and,  with 
some  exceptions,  it  is  appreciably  greater  among  the  taller  tribes. 

The  ratio  of  male  to  female  height  (the  latter  being  considered 
100)  is  an  interesting  but  generally  neglected  item.  It  averages  for 
the  tribes  studied  here  about  108.  The  difference  between  its 
minimum  (105.6)  and  maximum  (1 10.0)  is  a  little  more  than  4i  units 
(6.4  cm.),  but  in  all  probability  this  would  be  reduced  were  a  larger 
number  of  measurements  of  the  females  of  some  of  the  tribes  avail- 
able. Nine  separate  series  of  measurements  of  whites  by  different 
observers  give  the  above  sex  ratio  as  ranging  from  106.5  (Italians) 
to  108.3  (Russians),  with  the  mean  of  approximately  107.5,  which  is 
very  nearly  that  of  the  Indians. 

The  succeeding  two- tables  show  the  amount  of  variation  in  stature 
within  the  tribes.  It  ranges  from  20  to  30  cm.  in  the  larger  groups 
of  men  and  similarly  in  women.  Were  the  number  of  measured 
individuals  much  increased,  the  limits  of  variation  would  very  likely 
rise  to  35  cm.,  while  restrictions  as  to  age  of  those  measured  would 
have  an  opposite  effect.  Tliere  seems  to  be  no  exceptional  range  of 
variation  in  any  particular  group  of  statures  studied. 

Variatio7i8  in  stature  {maUs)  by  stature  (/roups 


Absolute 
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PULSE,  RESPIRATION,  AND   TEMPERATURE 

The  subjects  of  pulse,  respiration,  temperature,  and  muscular 
strength  in  adults  received  special  attention  in  most  of  the  tribes 
visited.  The  methods  of  examination  and  the  instruments  used  were 
the  same  as  in  similar  studies  on  children  and  were  described  in  that 
connection. 

Special  care  was  taken  to  segregate  the  data  for  entirely  healthy 
and  normal  individuals  from  observations  on  those  who  were  not 
in  full  health  or  wholly  normal.  The  chief  guide  in  this  process  of 
separation  was  the  condition  of  the  tongue,"  only  those  individuals 
being  classed  as  healthy  in  whom  the  organ  was  normal.  Records 
secured  on  other  than  fully  healthy  and  normal  persons,  though 
not  always  exceptional,  were  kept  and  are  given  separately  (see 
detail  tables,  Appendix). 

The  following  tables  give  the  principal  data  on  pulse  and  respira- 
tion, as  well  as  temperature,  arranged  on  the  basis  of  stature,  the 
tallest  heading  the  columns.  In  the  more  analytic  tables  only  those 
tribes  are  included  that  gave  the  larger  numbers  of  healthy  individuals 
suitable  for  that  particular  comparison. 

Average,  minimum^  and  maximum  pulse,  respiration,  and  temperature  in  adults  in  good 

health 
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Minimum 

IS 

54  ■ 

13 

H           1      

' 

51       , 

1      ^ 

18 

'      

Maxinunn 

1 

lu: 

22.)      ;l....... 

1 

l70      1 

I  20      i 

1            1 

Apatrhe: 

Averagi*  .    . . 

•   ao , 

1     -^ 

54 

\- 

.14         20  1 

98.8 
98.4 

1. 

(6.5 
60      , 

[      7 

1"  1 . 

(    98.  ft 

Mininuim 

9S.6 

Maxinunn 

1      72; 

1     ; 

1       18 

) 

99.4 

1 

172   ; 

lis    , 

I 

1     iW.9 

a  The  Indians,  even  the  children,  are  not  given  to  complaining.  In  many  instance.««  t  hey  say  they  fool 
well  when  there  are  plain  signs  of  a  different  condition.  This  characteristlo,  which  has  often  l>oon 
mistaken  for  a  lack  of  feeling  of  physical  pain,  is  due  to  the  naturally  healthful  ner\'0U8  systoin, 
capable  of  much  endurance,  and  to  tuition.  Owing  to  this  peculiarity,  mere  questioning  ol  the 
Indian  as  to  his  health  can  not  be  depended  on. 
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Average,  minimum,  and  maximwn  puUe,  respiration,  and  temperature  in  adults  in  good 

health — Continued 


TribM,  arrangiHl  by 
«Utun'..  bQglnniiig 
with  the  tallest. 


Navaho: 

Average 

Miniiiiiiin 

Maximtun 

Papago: 

Avej"ag»» 

Miniinum 

Maximum 

Yaqiil: 

Average 

Minimum 

Maximum 

Tarahumare: 

Average 

Minimum 

Maximimi 

Hopi: 

Average 

Minimum 

Maximum 

IjOguna  T'liolilos: 

Average 

Mininuim 

Maximum 

Zafii: 

Averaifp 

Minimum 

Maxinumi 

Huichol: 

Averaije 

Minimum 

Maximum 

Taraseo: 

Average 

Minimum 

Maximum 

Otoml: 

Averag*' 

Minimiun 

Maximum 


Males. 


Num- 
ber 
of 

sub- 
jects. 


Num- 
ber 


Females. 


iNum-  i|Num- 

R<'»-     ber     Tem-  !  lier 


IHilse.  of  ;  pirn-  of  pera- 
Rub-  tion.  :  nub-  ture. 
jects.  joBts.! 


34 


(i7 
52 
78 

(il 

r>2 

72 
/•I 


7S 

tiO 

48 
74 


30 


22 


32 


32 


96.6 
97. « 
99.4 


18 

[98.8 

Ui 

21 

97.8 

21  . 

i 

99.8 

17 

1 

1  99.3 

Ut 

5 

98.3 

2U 

1  99.9 

19 

r  98.2 

L-il 

'^\ 

96.2 

22  1 

I  99.2 

17 

[  98.6 

14 

34 

96.9 

20 

1 

I  99.6 

m 

1  98.6 

12 

IH 

97.1 

18  1 

I  99.1 

17 

r  98.5 

14 

•25 

W.4 

10  1 

I  99.3 

18  ' 

98.1 

15 

17 

96.6 

22 

98.9 

17 
13 

I:::::: 

20 

1 

*»S.9 


Of    i  Pulse, 
sul)- 
jects. 


10 


62 
76 

r  66 

m 

71 


Nimn- 
bvtT  t  Res- 


of 
sub- 
jects. 


pira- 
Uon. 


18.5 

16 

20 

19 
13 
22 


Num- 
U»r 
of 

8Ul>- 

jocts. 


17 

3  \  16 
20 


Tem- 
pera- 
ture. 


13  |. 


M.9 
97.3 
99.4 

9   I    98.2 
1    99.9 


98.8 
97.7 
99.4 

99.4 
96.6 
99.8 


16  'l  t'98.7 
15      'j      3  I    98.6 

17  J  [    98.8 


99.  t 
99.0 
99.2 

98.7 
98.3 
99.3 


I  I 


I I 
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Pulse  J  respiration^  and  temperature  in  relation  to  stature  in  adult  males 


Tribp. 


Phna 

Apache  (WUte 

River) 

Navaho 

Papago 

Hopl 

Zufli 


Tallest  6  individuals. 


Aver- 
age 
height. 


cm. 
178.4 

ITS.  3 
177.1 
170.3 
171.2 

ieo.4 


AverJA^^- 
•"'®^-  ration. 


pul 


i 


65.0 

63.0 
66.5 
62.0 
62.0 

oao 


l&O 

17.0 
17.0 
18.0 
17.5 
17.0 


Aver- 
age 


Shortest  6  individuals. 


Aver- 
age 


pera-    height, 
ture. 


op 

98.4 


cm. 
166.1 


98.8  166.65 

98. 7  164. 9 

9a  7  100.4 

98.6  ;  156.4 

98.6  I  154.4 


Aver- 


63.0 

50.0 
64.5 
57.0 
54.0 


Aver- 
age 
respi- 
ration. 


l&O 

16.5 
l&O 
19.0 
l&O 


53.0        l&O 


Aver- 


teni- 
pera- 


9&2 

9&7 
9&6 
9&9 
9&4 
9&3 


Tallest  compiirpd 
with  shortest  in- 
dividuals. 


Pulse. 


Respi- 
ration. 


Tem- 
poru- 


^F. 


+2  ±0.0  I  +0.2 

+4  4-  .5  +  .1 

+2  -1.0  +  .1 

+5  -l.O  -  .2 

+8  -  .5  ■  -I-  .2 

+7  -1.0  I  +  .3 


Excess  of  average  pulse  y  respiration^  and  temperature  infertwles  over  males 


Tribe. 


Navaho 

Papago 

Tarahamare 

Hopi 

Huiohol 


Pulse  per 

minute 

(sitting). 


Tempera- 
ture sub 
lingua. 


"F. 
+0.3 
+  .4 
+  .6 
+  .8 
+  .6 


Pulse,  respiration,  and  temperature  in  connection  mth  time  of  day,  in  males 


Tribe. 


EarJipat  0  In  the  day  In  e^ah.  tribe. 


Pima 

Apache(  White 

River) 

Nuvaho 

Hopl 

Zuftl 


7^1  A.M.... 
^ti  A.U  ... 
^9.3(1  AM. 


i 


H.3n-g.45A.M..  aG.(i    i&o 


no,£ 

Li].  (I 


I^te.t  6  m  the  day  In  <»oh  tribe,  i  ^IJ'h^rt?"^^ 


Time. 


I*  I 


I 


i  5     3.30-5  P.  M .63. 0       IS     ftS.  2      +2  i±0. 0 


hi  it 

m.7 

i*m 

m? 

17.6 

mi 

17,0 

g&5 

1-5.15  P.M.... 

3-5  P.  M 

4-6.20  P.M.... 
2.30^.15  P.M. 


(W.  5 
67. 0 
54.0 
61.0  i 


16 
18 
IK 
17 


I 
t»8.9  I  -3 
9&8  I  +1 
(«.(!  !  +7 
98.7  I  -4 


±  .0 
-2.0 


\±  .0 
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Youngest  6  adults  In  each 
tribe. 


Tribe. 


Pima 

Navaho 

Tarjj humane. .. 

Hopi , 

Zufti 


Aver- 
age age 
(ap- 

proxi- 
jinatc). 

Years. 
2S 
23 
25 
26 
20 


Eldest  6  adults  in  each  tribe.  '  ^oung  co^arcd  with 


Aver- 


Avpr-     '^^'^^"  '  -'--  1 
^^^^'     a^        ^^'      ttgeage 

ture.     mate). 


Aver- 


'^^-  ration.^  Pf,^^ 


pu 


age 
tem- 


I 


61.0 
69.0 
62.0 
62. 5 
58.0 


18 
18 
19 
18 
18  , 


98-2 
98.7 
98.3 
98.6 
98.8 


Yearn. 
()1 
57 
60 
57 
52 


CvS.  0 
•W.  0 
67.7 
57.0 
61.0 


'  n^c,.;    '  Tern- 


1S.0 
17.0 

15.  5 
16.5 

16.  0 


°F.  I 
98.  1 
98.5 
97.7 
98.6 
98.  «■» 


+  5.5 
-3.0  I 


-1  0.  0 
4-1        , 
+   .5  , 
+  1.5  I 
+  2.0  ! 


Of 

+  0.1 
+  .2 
+  .6 
±  .0 
+  .2 


Resume  of  the  data  shown  in  the  preceding  tables,  and  comparison 
with  whites. — Pulse:  The  average  pulse  rate  in  healthy  adult  whites 
between  the  ages  of  15  and  50  is  from  ''70  to  72  in  the  male  and 
about  75  to  80  in  the  female"  (Landois  and  Stirling,  Vierordt,  and 
other  authorities).  It  is  higher  in  the  young  and  rises  again  some- 
what in  those  above  50.  It  is  slightly  more  rapid  in  those  of  very 
tall  stature  (Volkmann)  and  is  more  rapid  in  the  forenoon  than  later 
in  the  day. 

The  average  pulse  rate  in  healthy  adult  Indians,  in  the  sitting 
position,  is  seen  from  the  preceding  tables  to  range  in  the  different 
tribes  in  men  from  57  to  67  (extremes  44  to  78)  and  in  the  women 
from  62  to  73  (extremes  51  to  78).  The  heart  beat  is,  therefore, 
decided!}^  slower  in  the  Indian  ^  than  in  the  white  man. 

The  differences  between  tribes  are  not  marked  enough  to  be  of 
much  significance.  The  lowest  averages,  however,  were  obtained  in 
some  of  the  shortest  peoples. 

In  the  females  the  pulse  was  found  generally  somewhat  quicker 
than  in  the  males,  the  average  difference  amounting  to  about  6  beats. 

In  the  same  tribes  the  tallest  individuals  show,  on  the  average,  a 
somewhat  quicker  pulse  than  the  shortest  ones.  No  regular  pecul- 
iarity of  heart  action  was  observed  at  any  particular  time  of  day. 

As  to  age,  in  two  of  five  tribes  the  average  pulse  is  greater  in  the 
young;  in  three,  in  the  old.     The  two  groups  of  the  oldest  indi- 


aln  184)9,  in  his  Investigations  in  the  Military  and  Anthropological  Statistics  of  .\mcrican  Soldiers, 
Gould  state*  the  average  pulse  in  503  "Indians"  to  have  bwn  76.31  per  minute.  This  fipiirc  must  be 
erroneous  either  through  misprint  f  there  are  no  details  in  the  book)  or  through  faulty  observation.  The 
data  utilized  by  Gould  were  obtained  from  various  sources,  as  recruiting  posts,  where  accuracy 
and  discrimination  were  hardly  possible.  No  indication  is  given  as  to  how  many  mixed-bloods  or 
unhealthy  persons  were  comprised  in  the  503  individuals,  nor  as  to  the  position  of  the  body  in  which 
the  pulse  was  counted.  The  data  should  not  be  utilized  as  representative  of  the  actual  conditions  of 
the  pulse  in  the  Indians. 

That  the  relative  slowness  of  heart  action  is  not  restricted  to  the  Indians  of  the  Southwest  or  to  those 
who  are  not  civilized  is  shown  by  the  following  records  obtained  during  the  last  two  years  on  male 
Indians  of  various  delegations  visiting  Washington.  The  average  pulse  rate  was:  In  3  Creeks, 06;  2 
Menominee,  67;  1  Mohican,  GO;  2  Muscogee  Creeks,  68;  3  Navaho,  63;  4  Osage,  61.5;  2  Pawnee.  70;  1 
Pueblo  (Isleta),  63;  1  Seneca,  68;  1  Ute,  64;  1  Wenatchee,  68;  1  Yakima,  64;  7  Yankton  Sioux,  60. 
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viduals  in  the  series  (Pima  and  Tarahumare)  showed  the  highest  pulse 
rate. 

Respiration:  The  number  of  respirations  per  minute  in  healthy 
whites,  in  a  sitting  position,  is  from  15  to  20.  The  averages  in  the 
Indian  males  as  well  as  females  ranged  from  16  to  19,  much  as  in 
whites;  the  extremes  observed  in  males  were  from  12  to  22  and  in 
the  females  from  13  to  23.« 

There  seemed  to  be  no  regular  difference  between  the  tallest  and  the 
shortest  tribes,  but  in  the  same  tribe  the  fre(|uency  of  breathing 
was  found  to  be  slightly  less  in  the  tallest  than  in  the  shortest  indi- 
viduals. 

As  to  the  sexes,  in  four  of  the  five  tribes  with  larger  groups  of 
individuals  the  frequency  of  respiration  was  slightly  greater  in  the 
females,  and  in  all  probability  this  is  generally  the  normal  condition 
in  the  Indians. 

As  with  pulse,  there  were  no  regular  variations  of  respiration  with 
different  times  of  day,  but  this  may  have  been  in  both  instances  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  extremes  were  not  sufficient  or  identical. 

In  the  young  adult  Indians,  as  contrasted  with  the  aged,  the 
rate  of  respiration  is  quite  regularly  a  little  higher. 

On  account  of  the  slower  pulse  in  the  Indian  the  pulse-respiration 
ratio,  with  about  equal  respiration  frequency,  is  generally  lower  than 
in  whites  (that  is,  less  than  4  to  1). 

Temperature:  The  temi>erature  under  the  tongue  in  healthy  adult 
whites  ranges  from  98.8®  to  99°  F.  In  the  Indians  it  averages  api)re- 
ciably  less,  ranging  in  males  from  98.1®  to  98.8°  F.  (extremes  96.2°  to 
99.9°  F.)  and  in  the  females  from  98.5°  to  99.4°  F.  (extremes  97.7°  to 
99.9°  F.). 

There  is  apparent  a  closer  correspondence  between  temi>erature  and 
pulse  than  between  pulse  and  respiration. 

No  regular  difference  was  found  between  the  tallest  and  the  shortest 
tribes;  but  in  the  same  tribe  the  temperature  of  the  tallest  indi- 
viduals averages  quite  generally  slightly  higher  than  that  of  the 
shortest  persons. 

In  females  it  is  a  little  higher  than  in  the  males. 

In  the  morning  the  temperature  (in  the  males)  is  mostly  slightly 
lower  than  in  the  afternoon. 

Finally,  in  the  youngest  adults  in  the  tribe  the  temperature  was 
found  to  average  a  little  higher  than  in  the  oldest  ones. 

The  most  noteworthy  results  of  the  above  t^sts  are  the  g(»nerally 
lower  pulse  and  temperature  in  the  Indians  as  compared  with  whites. 

a  Observations  secured  In  the  National  Museum  on  healthy  male  fiill-blood  Indians  vivSitinK  that 
Institution  show  the  following  averages-  2  Creeks,  17-5;  2  Menominee.  17;  1  Mohican.  20;  2  Muscogee 
Creeks,  18;  3  Navaho,  18;  4  Osage,  17^;  2  Pawnee,  20;  1  Pueblo  (Isleta),  20;  1  Seneca,  15;  1  Ute,  19; 
1  Yakima,  21:  7  Yankton  Sioux,  20. 
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The  simple  life,  prevalence  of  vegetable  food,  and  less  abundance  in 
diet  suggest  themselves,  with  other  agencies,  as  the  possible  causes 
of  this.  But  whatever  the  actual  causes  may  be,  the}^  must  lie  far 
in  the  past  of  the  people,  for  the  slowness  of  the  pulse,  at  least,  is  so 
general  as  to  constitute  already  a  racial  character,  appearing  early 
in  life  (see  chapter  on  Children)  and  strong  enough  to  persist  under 
changing  conditions." 

MUSCITLAR   FORCE 

The  tests  for  muscular  force  in  adults  included  the  maximum 
pressure  in  each  hand  and  the  greatest  possible  traction,  all  in  stand- 
ing position;  they  were  secured  with  Mathieu's  d3^namometer  of 
recent  make.  The  instrument  was  of  the  same  type  and  the  methods 
were  the  same  as  those  in  similar  tests  on  children  (see  chapter  deal- 
ing with  children),  and  no  special  difficulties  that  might  mar  the 
accuracy  of  the  results  were  encountered.* 

Numerous  tests  made  with  the  same  instrument  and  with  similar 
precautions  on  adult  American-born  whites  gave  the  writer  records 
ranging,  for  pressure  in  the  right  hand,  in  males  from  35  to  60,  in 
females  from  25  to  38  kg. ;  for  pressure  in  the  left  hand,  in  males  30 
to  50,  in  females  20  to  30  kg.,  and  for  traction,  in  males  from  20  to 
35,  in  females  from  12  to  20  kg.  A  healthy  right-handed  white 
man,  of  from  25  to  40  years  of  age,  used  to  some  muscular  work  or 
exercise,  will  press  with  the  right  hand  50  to  55,  with  the  left  40  to 
45,  and  pull  25  to  30  kg.;  a  healthy  right-handed  white  woman 
between  similar  limits  of  age  and  with  a  good  muscular  tone,  can 
press  with  the  right  hand  30  to  35,  with  the  left  20  to  30,  and  pull  15 
to  20  kg.  As  age  advances  the  muscular  force  in  general  becomes 
gradually  less. 

The  conditions  in  the  Indian  adults  of  the  various  tribes  studied  are 
represented  in  the  succeeding  tables,  in  which  the  tribes  are  ranged 
from  the  tallest  to  the  shortest  (masculine  stature),  while  the  indi- 
viduals are  grouped  by  approximate  ages. 

The  figures  show  that  the  male  Indian,  even  at  his  best,  does 
not  quite  equal,  so  far  as  the  strength  in  his  hands  and  arms  is  con- 
cerned, a  strong  white  American;  with  the  women  of  several  of  the 
tribes  and  white  working  women  of  similar  ages  the  relation  would 
probably  be  closer. 

Muscular  force  diminishes,  particularly  in  the  males,  with  decrease 
in  height  in  the  tribes.  Tall  individuals  in  the  same  tribe  are  also 
the  stronger,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  next  figures,  though  there  are 
some  exceptions  to  this  rule. 

a  For  detail  data  on  pulse,  respiration,  and  temperature  see  Appendix. 

b  All  cases  that  might  have  been  affected  by  any  injury  were  excluded.    The  lack  of  a  larger  part  of 
any  finger  was  seen  to  diminish  the  power  of  pressure  in  the  hand  having  the  defect. 
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Addilwnal  force  measurements  {males  only),  taken  in  the  U.  S.  National  Museum  <i 

I  30  to  40  years. 


Tribe. 


Cocopa 

Menomlnef 

Muacogif  rr«K>ks. 

Omaha 

Osagtf 

Piicblofl 


20  to  30  years, 

I       PrBssuro. 

I  Sub-—        , 
joct.  I  Right  '    Ix-ft 
j  '  hiind.     hand. 

!  ;     kg.  kg. 

J        1  '      41.5         34.5 


I                  Prpssun*. 
Tnu'-  I  Siil>- '. Trac- 
tion,    ject.  I  Right      Ix»ft       tioh. 
hand.  ,  hand. 


kg.     ' 
18.5  ' 


ig. 


i-g. 


t'9- 


1         57.0         49.0         31.0 

1  48.0         44.0         24.0 

2  I       4«i.5         40.3         22.0 


47.0         44.5 


•29.0 


3         41.2         35.3 

3       43.3       :rr.o 


20.7 
21.7 


Seneca 

Sioux 

•J 

41.0 

38.0 

24.7    ■ 

Wenatehw  6 

1  1 

4(>.5 

51.0 



25.5    

Yakima  6 

'           I 

1                            ; 

40  to  50  years. 

50  t()(iO  years. 

TrilM* 

I»n>«Rure. 

I'ressure. 

8ul>- 
><.t. 

Right      Left 
hand.      hand. 

kg.          kg. 

Trac-     Su»»- 
tion.      jtvt. 

kg. 

Right       l^ft 
hand.     hand. 

kg.          kg. 

Trac- 
tion. 

*•(?. 

Cocopa 

1 

Menomineo 

•    1 
1 

46.0         42.0 
42.0        35.5 

20.0  ' 

21.0          2 

3U.5         3ti.O 

24.5 

Omaha 

Osago 

2 

44.0  '      37.5 

25.7          3 

43.0 

;i7.3 

24.7 

Pueblos 

1 

38.0         32.5 

22.0          2 

28.5 

24.5 

10.3 

Seneca 

Sioux 

5 

35.  S 

31  3 

17.1 

WenaU'lHv  «< ' 1 j 

Yakima'' \ ' L.. l 

39.5         41. n 

22.0 

i 

a  See  also  L.  Manouvrier.  nur  les  P<';tux-Roiigi>8  du  jardin  d'acxli mutation,  Bull.  Soc.  d'Anthropol.  de 
Paris,  3  H^r.,  vill,  1885,  313. 
b  Left-handed. 

IHffereju'es  in  viusnihir  /one  m  the  tallest  ami  shortest  men  in  certain  tribes 


Tullt'.st  5  individuals  in  each  iribe.        Shortest  r»  individualN  in  each  tril»e. 


Tril)e. 


Puoblos 

Apache 

Papago 

Taraseo 

AzUv  (Morelosj 


Sub- 
ji-ct. 


.\veragi> 
Aver-  Aver-j    pr«',H.Hun'. 

age       agi?    | 

age.    iieight.  liight    L*«ft 
'  hand,  hand 


L\ver-; 
age     Snl>- 
trac-    ject, 
tion. ' 


.\ver- 
»ig»* 


•  Aver- 
j  height. 


28 
27 
24 
29 


170.3 
179.5 
177. «) 
170.1 
lUC.l 


42.9 

4K.8 

3D.r, 

38.7 
32.7 


I  ... 

40.4 

,  44.9 

I  34.0 

34.2 

31.0  I 


kg. 
24.1 
30.5 
25.7 
24.3 
23.0 


Avenigt" 
pressure. 

Right'  Ix«ft 
hand. hand. 


cm. 
158.3 
IWi.O 
1(52.7 
158.5  j 
150.2 


I 


kg. 
35.2 
42.1 
34.0 
34.0 
29.3 


kg. 

40.4 
33.0 
29.5 
25.9 


-\ver- 
age 
trac- 
tion. 


I  kg. 

20.2 
27.0 
25.  C 
'  10.7 
20.5 


Sex  (lifTercnces  are .  pronounced  in  all  the  tribes  and  at  all  ages. 
The  following  table  gives  the  differences  in  12  of  the  tribes  arranged 
by  average  stature,  beginning  with  the  tallest: 
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Average  female  force  in  relation  to  male  force  {nmli  force  =  tO()) 
[Adults  of  all  ages] 


Tribe. 


Maricopa 

Piina 

Mohiive 

Apache  (White  Mountain) 

Papago 

Cora 


Pressure. 


Right      Left 
hand.     hand. 


Pent.,  Per  It. 
54.8        57.G 


62.7  I 

50.6 ; 

54.2  ! 
G5.7  i 


57.7 
55.1 
56.1 
53.0 
72.9 


Trac- 
tion. 


Pent. 
48.7 
43.1 
52.3 
62.7 
41.8 
52.0 


Tril>p. 


Hopl 

Puchlos  (l^agunai 

Zufil 

Tarasco 

Axtec 

Otomi 


Prejisiin*. 

Tnu*- 

Ripht  Ix»ft  '  tion. 
hand.     hand. 


Pfrct.\perrt.    Ptr  d. 


5S.3  ■ 

64.2 

.00.4 

5.'i.4 

(iO.2 


65.4 

5K.4 : 

(i5.y  ! 
5«i.2  ; 

54.8  . 
5(1.8  I 


<3.4 
66.9 
65.5 
2H.K 
28.6 
40.0 


The  figures  show  no  characteristic  difference  in  the  relation  of 
force  in  women  to  that  in  men  in  tribes  of  widely  diverging]:  average 
statures. 

The  pressiure  force  in  the  females  equals,  it  is  seen,  in  the  right  hand 
from  54  to  66,  in  the  left  hand  from  53  to  73,  per  cent  of  that  hi  the 
males  in  the  same  hands.  In  half  of  the  tribes  the  differences  in  the 
left  hand  are  less  than  those  in  the  right,  pointing  to  a  relatively 
greater  strength  in  the  left  hand  in  the  women  of  these  tribes.  This 
point  will  be  brought  out  more  clearly  in  a  subsequent  paragraj)h. 

There  is  a  much  greater  difference  between  the  two  sexes  in  traction 
force  than  in  pressure,  owing  to  a  greater  variation  in  this  respect  in 
the  women.  This  test  gave  abnormally  low  results  in  the  Tarasco 
and  the  Aztec  women. 

It  might  be  objected  to  the  above  table  that,  since  in  some  tribes 
more  of  the  older  individuals  were  examined  than  in  others,  it  includes 
groups  of  varying  average  age,  to  which  fact  may  be  due  some  of  the 
variation.  Inconsequence,  a  similar  table  was  made  of  indivichials 
of  the  same  tribes,  but  ranging  only  between  20  and  80  years  of  a<r<': 

Average  female  force  in  relation  to  male  force  (male  force— 100)  in  suhjrrts   In  t  nun  jo 

and  SO  years  of  age 


Perci. 

Maricopa .- 61. 3 

IMnia 5(i.  6 

Mohave 65.4 

Apache  ( \V hite  Mountain )  .W.  5 

Papago «).9 

Cora ■  62.9 

I 


Pressure. 

Kight  '    l^ft 
hand.     hand. 


Perct, 
66.9 
53.9 
71.4 
(X).  1 
57.3 
69.  2 


Trac- 
tion. 


Tril)e. 


i: 


Perct. 
57.3 
43.3 
42. 9 
t;5  8 
46.4 
.W.O 


IIopI 

Puehlos  (l.«aguna). 

ZuAl 

Tarasco 

Aztec 

Otomi 


I'nvssurp. 

Itight       lA-iX 
tiiind.     hand. 

Trac- 
tion. 

Perct.    PfTit. 

/Vr  ct. 

6.1. 4         <iO.  S 

(il.8 

.w.  5       r.s.  s 

•17.  8 

<Wi.  7         «><■>.  7 

r.<<.  5 

.W.  1 
5.'..  8 
♦i5.4 


'*y  7 
M.4 


It  will  be  noticed  that  there  are  only  a  few  differences,  in  compari- 
son with  the  data  shown  in  the  preceding  table;  and  that  in  a  iiuni- 
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ber  of  the  groups  the  female  strength  shows  to  better  advantage, 
but  in  general  the  results  are  related.**  With  observations  on  a 
much  larger  series  of  individuals  the  irregularities  throughout  would 
imdoubtedly  diminish  somewhat. 

Muscular  force  also  various  very  noticeably  with  age,  declining  in 
general  after  40,  and  occasionally  even  before  that  period  (see  table, 
pp.  144-148). 

The  relation  of  the  force  in  the  left  to  that  in  the  right  hand  should 
present  in  most  of  the  Indian  tribes  examined  and  particularly  in  the 
men,  who  do  little  manual  labor  of  any  kind  except  some  farming, 
more  natural  conditions  than  in  the  whites,  where  the  hands  are  sub- 
jected to  many  widely  varying  fonns  of  exercise.  The  actual  condi- 
tions in  the  Indian  children  and  adults  are  as  follows: 

Pressure  in  Uft  hmui  comparal  v-iih  that  in  right  hand  ( right -luind  pressure— 100)  in 

children 


Statiin'. 


lao  to  129.0  cm. 
130  to  130.0  cm. 
140  to  149.0  cm 
150  to  15u.9em. 
l(»tol(J0.9cm. 


San  Curios  Apacho. 

Pima. 

Boys. 

OirU. 

Boys. 
Prr  cent. 

Girls. 
Per  cent. 

Prr  crnt. 

Pfr  crnt. 

88.0 

85.6 

91.8 

90.8 

93.2 

8i;.2 

91.8 

87.3 

87.3 

89.3 

87.6 

86.0  1 

91.5 

88.3 

84.6 

87.7 

93.1 

89.0 

88.8 

88.1 

Mul(>.H  cnmpart>d 


with  ft*m: 


npuriH 


Apache.      Pima. 


Per  cent.    Per  cent. 


+2.4 
+7.0 
-2.0 
+  3.2 
+  3.5 


+  1.0 
+  4.5 
+  1.0 
-3.1 
+0.7 


Pressure  in   left  hnml  comjmrrd  uith  that  in  right  hajul  (right-hand  pressure  =  100)  in 

adults  {all  ayes  combined ) 


Malf^s. 


Males 

com- 

Feniali'H.     pared 

with  fe- 

I  males,  ft 


Females. 


Male^ 
com- 
pared 
with  fe- 
miles,  ft 


j  Per  rent.    Per  cent.    Per  cent. ' 


Maricopa 86.6 

Pima '  87.5 

Mohave |  87.7 

Apache     (White 

Mountain^ 95.2 

Papago i  91.7 

Cora 86.4 


91.3  I 
89.7  I 
84. 6 

95.4 

88.9  I 
95.5 


-4.7 
-2.7 
+3.1 

-0.2 
+  2.8 
-9.1 


I  Per  cent.   Per  cent.   Per  cent. 


Hopi 87.8 

I  Piiebios  (Laguna).  94.1 

'  ZiHil j  95.7 

Taraseo 88.6 

i  AzU-o I  92.9 

Olomi 90.5 


I 


89.3 

92.7 

94.9 

81.1 

90.7  j 

89.0 


-1.6 
+  1.4 
+0.8 
+  7.5 
+2.2 
+  1.6 


The  figures  indicate  that  differences  in  this  respect  between  chil- 
dren and  adults,  and  between  tribe  and  tribe,  are  not  great  (within 


o  See  also  detail  cases  in  the  Appendix. 

ft  Differences  in  the  percentage  of  the  left-hand  force  compared  with  that  in  the  right  hand,  in  the 
two  B«'xe8.  The  males  show  in  most  groups  a  larger  percentage,  or  less  difference,  in  the  power  in 
the  two  hands  th'in  the  female*,  the  left  hand  in  the  male  being  in  siich  Instances  stronger  than 
in  the  feniiile.  both  absolutely  and  In  comparison  with  the  right  hand. 
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11  per  cent).  The  relatively  strongest  left  hand  is  met  with  among 
the  White  Mountain  Apache  and  the  Laguna  Pueblos.  In  the  chil- 
dren, particularly  the  Apache,  is  traceable  a  slight  relative  gain  in  the 
force  of  the  left  hand  with  increase  in  stature  (i.  e.,  in  age).  No 
characteristic  difference  is  perceptible  between  the  tallest  and  the 
shortest  people.  As  to  sex  differences,  it  is  seen  that  the  loft  hand  is 
relatively,  as  well  as  absolutely,  stronger  in  the  males,  in  both  the 
Apache  and  the  Pima  children,  in  every  stature  group  but  one.  Among 
the  adults,  however,  in  nearly  half  of  the  tribes,  the  left  hand  shows  a 
somewhat  greater. relative  strength  in  the  females  than  in  the  males. 
The  cause  of  this  must  be  sought  in  some  peculiarity  of  the  work  of 
the  Indian  woman,  as  the  old  fashioned  com  grinding  on  the  metate, 
in  which  both  hands  are  used  alike.  The  reader  will  be  aided  in  this 
connection  by  a  reference  to  the  individual  cases  cited  in  the  tables  of 
Appendix. 

SUMMARY  OP  THE  PRINCIPAL  RESULTS  OP  INSTRUMENTAL  DETERMINA- 
TIONS ON  THE  ADULT 

Stature:  The  tribal  differences  m  the  average  stature  of  the  south- 
western and  the  north-Mexican  Indians  are  large,  amounting  to  17. 
cm.  in  the  men  and  14.5  cm.  in  the  women. 

The  range  of  differences  within  the  tribes  amounts  in  both  sexes 
to  from  20  to  30  cm. 

The  differences  in  the  same  tribe  between  the  sexes  range  from 
15.5  to  9  cm.,  being  greater  in  the  taller  peoples. 

Pulse:  The  pulse  rate  in  all  the  tribes  and  both  sexes  is  slower  than 
in  whites;  it  shows  no  distinctive  differences  among  the  tribes,  hut 
withhi  the  same  tribe  is  slightly  more  rapid  in  the  tallest  individuals, 
in  the  females  than  in  the  males,  and  hi  old  age. 

Respiration:  The  rate  of  respiraton  is  very  nearly  as  in  whites; 
there  is  a  slight  excess  in  females  over  males,  and  in  young  over  old 
individuals. 

The  pulse-respiration  ratio  is  generally  less  than  4  to  1,  and  hence 
lower  than  in  the  whites. 

Temperature:  The  subUngual  temperature,  but  little  different  in 
the  young  of  the  two  races,  is  slightly  lower  in  adult  Indians  than 
ill  whites;  it  is  slightly  higher  in  the  females  than  in  the  males,  also 
in  young  than  in  old  adults. 

Muscular  potency,  so  far  as  tested,  is  a  little  inferior  to  that  in 
average,  normal  whites;  it  declines  from  about  40;  in  the  right-handcMl 
it  is  greater  in  the  right  hand  and  in  most  of  the  left-handed  grcnitor 
in  the  left  hand;  it  is  greater  in  tall  tribes  and  in  tall  individuals 
than  in  short  ones;  and  on  the  average  is  less  by  more  than  one- 
third  in  the  female  than  in  the  male. 
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Further  Observations 
the  skin  and  its  appendages 

The  color  of  the  skin  of  the  adult  Indian  in  the  Southwest  and 
northern  Mexico  is  brown  of  various  grades,  enlivened,  particularly 
on  the  cheeks  in  the  younger  individuals,  by  a  transmitted  shade  of 
the  circulating  blood.  It  corresponds  most  closely,  though  not 
e3Lactly,  to  colors  21,  28,  and  42  of  Broca's  scale,  with  some  indi- 
viduals of  lighter  and  some  of  deeper  brown.  The  females  on  the 
whole  are  lighter.  The  individuals  who  habitually  go  dressed  and 
clean  are  lighter  than  those  who  wear  Uttle  clothing  or  those  who  are 
neglected.  Those  who  live  in  the  hottest  districts  have  appreciably 
darker  skin  than  those  in  colder  regions.**  Old  people  are  usually 
dark  skinned,  owing  partly  to  age,  partly  to  exposure  and  lack  of 
cleanliness.  The  boarding  school  children  are  in  general  perceptibly 
lighter  than  those  out  of  school.  Individuals  who  travel  or  work  in 
the  hot  Sim  acquire  a  deeper  shade  of  color  on  the  exposed  parts. 
Finally,  there  are  in  full-blood  adults  individual  inborn  diflFerences  in 
the  color  of  the  skin,  ranging  from  more  yellowish  than  brown  to 
almost  chocolate,  the  causes  of  which  are  not  evident.  Darker  areas 
of  pigmentation  correspond  in  location  to  the  same  in  other  races 
(areola,  armpits,  etc.) ;  their  shade  is  usually  blackish  brown  or  black- 
ish with  a  bluish  tinge.  The  mucous  membranes  are  red  with  a  dark 
bluish  tinge.  The  hair  on  all  parts  of  the  body  is  black,  but  is  subject 
to  more  or  less  discoloration  on  prolonged  exposure  to  the  sxm.  The 
only  irregularities  of  pigmentation  met  with  in  full-blood  Indians  were 
discolorations  of  scars,  a  very  few  instances  of  localized  defect  in  color 
of  the  skin  (vitiligo)  or  hair,  and  albinism  (see  pp.  1 92  et  seq.) .  Freckles 
were  seen  in  mixed-breeds  only. 

As  to  other  qualities:  The  skin  of  the  adult  Indian  is  generally 
healthy  and,  before  the  signs  of  senility  have  advanced,  supple.  The 
corrugations  on  the  dorsum  of  the  hands  are  decidedly  more  pro- 
nounced in  all  Indians  than  they  are  in  whites,  and  the  difference  is 
observable  already  in  early  childhood.  But  there  are  no  comigations 
in  the  Indian  on  the  neck  comparable  to  those  frequently  seen  in  white 
outdoor  workmen.  In  the  aged  a  great  wrinkling  of  the  skin  of  the 
face  takes  place  (see  Senility,  pp.  157  et  seq.).  The  emanations  and 
secretions  of  the  Indian  skin  do  not  have  in  any  part  of  the  body,  or  on 
the  whole,  any  racial  odor  distinct  from  that  in  whites.  Sweat  is  not 
profuse,  except  in  the  more  corpulent  and  in  those  more  used  to  com- 
fortable life.  Under  apprehension,  such  as  was  occasionally  seen  in 
those  who  were  measured,  sweat  breaks  out  generally  in  adults  and 

a  The  skin  in  roost  of  the  Me8caleros,for  instanoe,  who  live  in  a  comparativeiy  cold  region,  is  lighter 
in  color  than  in  other  Apache,  even  where  there  is  no  lasplcion  of  blood  admixture.  Some  of  thoee 
of  the  younger  generation  who  wear  clothing  and  wash  themselves  regularly  retain  hardly  more  of  the 
yellowish  brown  than  can  be  found  in  some  whites  along  the  Mediterranean. 
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also  in  children,  over  the  point  of  the  nose,  occasionally  also  along  the 
groove  under  the  nasal  septum  and  about  the  nasal  alae.  Sweating 
hands  are  met  with  much  more  rarely  than  among  whites. 

The  hair  on  the  head  attains  in  the  Indian  adult,  male  or  female,  the 
length  of  from  1  to  3  feet  (30  to  90  cm.).  In  certain  tribes,  as  the 
Navaho,  fine  long  hair  is  rare;  in  others,  for  example,  the  Pima,  it  is 
quite  common.  The  beard,  as  mentioned  before  (see  chapter  on  Chil- 
dren), if  allowed  to  grow,  reaches  the  maximum  length  of  from  about 
1 J  to  3  inches  (5  to  8  cm.)  (pi.  xxi).  In  many  of  the  adults  who  go 
bareheaded  the  hair  on  the  head  becomes  more  or  less  brownish  or 
rusty  in  color.  This  discoloration  is  usually  somewhat  irregular  and 
most  pronounced  superficially.  In  those  tribes  in  which  only  the 
women  conunonly  go  bareheaded  the  discoloration  is  nearly  restricted 
to  this  sex. 

The  nails,  generally  strong  and  healthy,  presented  no  special  features. 
In  old  age  the  toe  nails  are  occasionally  left  to  grow  until  they  look  like 
deformed,  dull  claws. 

SPECIAL   SENSES 

Sight,  hearing,  smell,  and  taste  in  the  adult  Indian,  so  far  as  could 
be  ascertained  by  the  writer^s  own  observations,  differ  but  little,  if  any, 
from  the  same  functions  in  the  whites.  In  the  uneducated  Indian  with 
healthy  eyes  and  ears  sight  and  hearing  are  generally  verj^  good,  but 
in  no  way  phenomenal.  Among  the  educated  glasses  are  often  neces- 
sary;  and  in  some  of  the  older  persons  the  sense  of  hearing  is  more  or 
less  defective. 

Smell,  though  not  naturally  obtuse,  is  in  no  way  especially  exorcised, 
and  through  habit  the  people  become  rather  indifferent  to  bad  odors, 
appearing  to  lack  the  faculty  of  perceiving  them. 

A  few  observations  were  made  with  an  aesthesiometer  on  the  sensi- 
bility of  the  skin,  but  owing  to  numerous  difficulties  the  tests  had  to  be 
abandoned.  So  far  as  they  went  they  showed  no  marked  difFerence 
from  the  condition  ordinarily  obtaining  among  laboring  whites.  The 
beard  region  was  found  to  be  less  sensitive  than  the  neighboring  parts 
of  the  face. 

SLEEP   AND   DREAMS 

The  adult  Indian  passes  ordinarily  somewhat  more  time  in  sleo]) 
than  the  civilized  white  man;  but  the  writer  is  well  satisfied  by  mnncr- 
ous  observations  that  the  Indian  shows  greater  capacity  than  the  a\  (m - 
age  white  man  for  enduring  loss  of  sleep  without  ill  cfFect.s.  It  is 
almost  a  rule  in  all  the  tribes  to  prolong  ceremonies,  dancer,  ganiblin<j; 
parties,  and  other  meetings  throughout  the  night,  and  soniotinios 
through  several  nights,  or  several  nights  and  days.  On  such  occasions 
some  sleep  is  taken  during  the  day,  but  it  generally  amounts  to  little; 
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yet  the  usual  effects  are  seldom  observable  and  never  complained  of. 
As  to  dreams,  about  all  that  can  be  said  on  the  basis  of  the  writer's 
inquiry  is  that  they  are  frequent  and  variable,  and  but  rarely  of  a 
terrifying  nature.  ** 

MENTAL  AND  NERVOUS  POWERS* 

The  mental  powers  of  the  adult  Indians  soon  are  generally  good, 
but  in  no  way  extraordinary.  Both  men  and  women  have  very  good 
memories,  Imt  they  are  not  equally  well  developed  in  all  directions, 
and  even  where  developed  they  often  depend  on  a  definite  sequence 
in  what  is  remembered.  Their  powers  of  perception  are  good,  but 
their  reasoning  is  rather  slow ;  they  show  good  powers  of  imitation 
and  adaptability;^  their  mental  endurance  appears  remarkable  in 
ceremonies  and  on  other  special  occasions,  but  ordinarily  they  tire 
after  an  hour  or  even  less  of  such  moderate,  though  unusual,  brain 
exertion  as  they  imdergo  while  being  quesCioned.  Very  dull,  as  well 
as  especiall}^  gifted,  individuals  occur  but  rarely.  Differences  among 
individuals,  between  the  sexes,  and  even  among  tribes  are  noticeable, 
but  their  range  is  somewhat  less  than  among  whites. 

Nor  is  the  nervous  control  of  the  Indian  extraordinary.  Often,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  measuring  of  a  subject,  a  perspiration  broke 
out  on  him  and  the  pulse  became  temporarily  irregular.  All  the 
normal  reflexes  of  the  whites  exist  also  and  in  about  the  same  force 
in  the  Indian. 

Both  the  mental  and  nervous  powers  of  the  Indian  could  best  be 
expressed  in  general  by  the  term  '^healthy,''  the  former  being  in 
many  directions  in  a  more  or  less  undeveloped  condition. 

VARIA 

The  manifestations  of  yawning,  snoring,**  eructation,  and  flatus  are 
all  about  as  common  in  the  Indian  as  in  the  white  man.  Sneezing,* 
however,  is  very  rare  and  hiccough  even  more  so. 

o  Dn»(ini8  an?  bollove<l  to  l>e,  in  a  way,  rpalitles.  In  the  dream  tho  8ouI  leaves  the  bo<ly,  travels,  and 
has  various  oxporionc'es.  Ac*cordlng  to  an  account  given  tlM^writer  by  a  Mohave,  which  agrees  with 
Uxd  views  common  in  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  Southwestern  trfbcs,  "  the  soul  (in  the  dream)  sees  the  old 
people,  and  sees  or  does  many  different  things."  "  It  is  possible  that  the  soul  after  thus  leaving  the 
body,  likos  it  much  more  whore  it  has  gone  and  stays  there.  In  this  ease  the  body  soon^diea  without 
any  rltntor  l>cing  able  to  help  it."  Dream  revelations,  especially  those  of  certain  persons,  or  if  repeated, 
an^  JM'li«'v<'«l  in,  l>eing  looked  upon  as  the  experiences,  desires,  or  dictates  of  the  soul,  or  the  wishes  or 
nu'^sap'  of  some  spirit,  and  have  a  considerable  effect  on  the  Indian's  thought  and  action.  The 
people  fear  to  have  bad  dreams,  esj)ecially  those  of  the  dea<l. 

f>  Sec  also  chapter  dmnng  with  general  hal>its  and  chjiracter,  and  the  general  remarks  on  children. 

<*  A  remarkal)le  example  of  individuiil  adaptability,  as  well  as  aptness,  can  l>e  seen  in  one  of  the  Apache 
at  San  Carlos.  For  many  yciirs  the  man  has  been  wholly  blind  (from  ophthalmia) ,  but  he  walks  about 
alone,  rides  a  horse,  and  even  a  broncho,  has  built  himself  an  adobe  house,  and  shoes  his  horse  alone. 
The  man  is  less  th>in  40  years  of  age,  and  for  his  intelligence  was  chosen  as  one  of  the  Judges  of  tho  tribe. 

<(  Moderate  snoring  is  quite  trequent  and  occurs  even  in  the  young.  At  San  Carlos  the  writer  saw  a 
baby  a  few  months  old  which  was  an  habitual  snorer;  the  cause  of  this  could  not  be  determined. 

<  When  an  Apache  sneezes, "  some  one  calls  his  name."  Noisy  eructation  is  indulged  in,  often  without 
any  restraint. 
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DIGESTION 

A  moderate  degree  of  hunger  is  often  and  easily  endured  among 
the  Indian  adults.  A  loss  of  a  meal  or  two  is  very  frequent,  particu- 
larly among  the  noncivilized,  and  is  thought  nothing  of.  On  the 
other  hand,  as  mentioned  before  (see  Food,  pp.  21-22),  the  Indian's 
capacity  for  food  is  quite  large,  and  during  feasts  he  may  eat  to  a  degree 
that  among  the  whites  would  be  considered  excessive.  The  choice 
and  preparation  of  food  are  in  the  majority  of  cases  quite  inferior. 
All  this,  which,  with  the  general  liking  for  fat,  would  severely  tax 
ordinary  powers  of  digestion,  is  supported  with  comparatively  little 
difficulty  by  the  full-grown  Indian.  Disturbances  of  the  stomach  or 
the  intestinal  tract  are  common  enough,  but  they  are  generally  of 
a  light  character,  yielding  readily  to  simple  means  of  relief.  Even 
in  the  children  the  digestive  powers  are  strong,  but  excesses  and 
improper  diet  have  more  effect  than  with  the  adults.  (See  Diseases, 
pp.  175  et  seq.) 

OBESITY 

Especially  well-nourished  individuals,  females  and  also  males,  occur 
in  every  tribe  and  at  all  ages,  but  real  obesity  is  found  almost  exclu- 
sively among  the  Indians  on  reservations,  w^ho  have  recently  changed 
their  mode  of  life,  becoming  more  sedentary  in  habits,  with  less  of  out- 
door exercise,  and  among  adults  of  less  than  60  years  of  age.  There 
are  differences  in  the  proportion  of  fat  individuals  even  among  the 
tribes  on  reservations,  and  there  are  also  differences  in  the  relative 
frequency  of  the  abnormal  condition  in  the  two  sexes.  Monstrous 
or  truly  pathological  obesity  has  not  been  encountered.  The  weight 
of  the  stoutest  individuals  seen  would  not  exceed  300  pounds  (140  k^.). 

The  tribes  in  which  most  stout  persons  were  seen  are  the  Pima, 
Southern  Ute,  Papago  (San  Xavier),  and  Maricopa.  The  condition 
is  quite  rare  amcmg  the  Pueblos,  who  have  l)een  of  sodentarv  habits 
since  ancient  times.  The  Navaho  and  the  Yuma  men  are  n()tal)ly 
lank. 

Among  the  Pima  it  is  largely,  but  not  exclusively,  the  women  wlio 
grow  very  stout,  and  siniftarly  among  the  Maricopa.  Among  the 
Papago  moderate  obesity  was  noticed  in  some  men  as  well  as  women. 
Among  the  Southern  Ute  the  condition  predominates  to  a  marked 
degree  in  the  men.     (See  pis.  xxii,  xxiii.) 

The  r6le  played  by  food  in  the  production  of  obesity  amonj:  tlu* 
Indians  is  apparently  indirect.  The  Pima,  Maricopa,  and  the  San 
Xavier  Papago  had  usually  a  sufficiency,  if  not  plenty,  of  food,  hut 
the  Southern  Ute  since  known  have  been  most  irregularly  nourislu^d, 
even  now  frequently  suffering  from  want.  But  the  men  in  this  tribe 
used  to  be  hunters.  This  mode  of  life  they  had  to  al^andon  on  the 
reservation,  and  it  is  probably  the  change  from  their  past  active 
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outdoor  life  to  the  present  state  of  not  a  little  indolence  which  is  the 
prime  cause  of  their  obesity. 

Among  the  Mexican  Indians  throughout  the  region  covered  higher 
grades  of  stoutness  have  not  been  encoimtered. 

MENSTRUATION    (iN    ADULTS)    AND   CLIMACTERIUM 

The  menses  in  Indian  women  differ  in  principal  characteristics  and 
duration  but  little,  if  at  all,  from  those  in  healthy  whites  (see  also  under 
Observations  on  children) .  Scanty  or  very  profuse  or  habitually  pain- 
ful menstruation  is  heard  of  much  less  often  among  the  Indian 
than  among  the  American  white  women.  At  San  Carlos  the  writer 
met  a  healthy  Apache  multipara  who  menstruated  regularly  and 
quite  profusely  eight  to  ten  days  every  month,  but  there  were  gen- 
erally no  severe  pains  or  any  serious  after  effects. 

The  menstruating  woman  is  generally  to  some  extent  tabued,  and 
for  this  reason  mainly  remains  about  the  house;  but  she  observes  no 
special  precautions."  There  are  no  clear  notions  as  to  the  nature 
and  cause  of  the  flow.^ 

Recurrence  of  menstruation  after  the  birth  of  a  child,  which  shows 
much  irregularity,  was  touched  upon  in  the  chapter  dealing  with 
labor,  where  detail  cases  are  given. 

As  to  menopause,  the  almost  general  lack  of  accurate  knowledge  of 
age  prevents  any  extensive  inquiry  with  profit.  From  what  could 
be  observed  and  otherwise  learned  on  the  subject,  nothing  appeared 
that  would  indicate*  important  differences  between  Indian  and 
white  women;  complications  of  the  period  and  pathological  sequelse 
attributed  to  it  are  very  rare  in  the  Indian. 

In  men  the  sexual  and  even  the  procreative  powers  are  occa- 
sionally seen  to  be  preserved  at  the  apparent  age  of  from  60  to  70. 

SENILITY 

The  signs  of  age  are  believed  by  some  to  be  manifested  earlier 
in  the  Indians,  particularly  in  the  women,  than  among  the  whites. 
According  to  the  wTiter's  observations,  and  comparing  the  Indians 
with  whites  living  approximately  alike,  this  idea  is  not  correct. 
Among  the  Indians,  both  sexes  show  more  often  than  among  the  whites, 
especially  those  of  the  cities,  whom  we  are  most  accustomed  to  see, 
effects  of  rough  outdoor  life,  and  these  are  often  accentuated  by 
neglect  of  personal  attire  and  cleanliness,  but  an  actual  earlier  physi- 

a  It  is  believed  that  if  such  a  woman  crossed  a  field  its  products  would  sufler  thereby,  etc.  The  cata- 
nienial  discharges  are  received  into  a  fold  of  old  cloth  or  Into  the  infolded  skirt  (frequent  among  the  San 
Carlos  Apjiche) .  Some  of  the  Hopi  women,  according  to  the  local  physician,  introduced  during  the  flow 
a  piece  ol  old  calico  into  the  vagina.  The  soiled  articles  are  never  washed  or  used  again  for  any  purpose. 
Among  the  Ap^iche  they  are  bundled  up  and  put  into  or  under  bushes.  Hygienic  motives  play  little 
part  in  all  those  observances. 

b  One  belief  is  that  the  new  moon  is  in  some  way  influential;  "  that  it  makes  the  woman  new." 
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ological  senility  does  not  exist.  This  sets  in  verj^  gradually,  in  a 
similar  way  and  at  about  the  same  period  of  life  as  with  average 
normal  whites;  and  it  follows  a  more  natural  course,  the  many  debili- 
ties of  age  seen  among  the  whites  being  certainly  less  frequent  among 
the  Indians. 

Advanced  senility  is  seldom  seen  in  individuals  under  about  70. 
It  is  characterized  by  some  bending  and  emaciation  of  the  body,  iron- 
gray  or  yellowish-gray  hair,  and  especially  very  numerous  wrinkles 
on  the  neck  and  face.  (Pis.  xxiv,  xxv.)  There  is  wrinkling  at  the 
instep  and  particularly  just  below  and  above  the  knees,  also  about  the 
wrists,  the  elbows,  and  in  front  below  the  neck.  Muscular  strength 
is  diminished,  but  many  old  individuals  preserve  not  only  a  healthy 
appearance,  but  also  capacity  for  walking  considerable  distances, 
carrying  qidte  heavy  burdens,  long  rides  on  horseback,  and  severe 
exertions  at  their  ceremonies.  A  few  individuals  met  with  among 
the  tribes  visited  had  reached  the  age  of  at  least  90  years,  yet  not 
one  of  these  was  either  much  demented  or  helpless;  most  of  them, 
though  poor  in  dress  and  other  possessions,  and  occasionally  neglected, 
at  least  partially  provided  for  themselves  or  gained  their  subsistence, 
while  all  who  were  with  their  families  helped  the  younger  generation." 
The  teeth,  which  in  general  are  less  subject  to  caries  than  among 
white  Americans,  become  much  worn  down,  and  some  are  lost  by 
becoming  loose,  while  the  gums  and  alveoli  diminish  through 
atrophy.  Owing  to  the  diminution  of  the  alveoli  and  the  adipose  tis- 
sue, the  chin  looks  more  prominent,  prognathism  disappears,  and  the 
face  is  shorter.  A  peculiar  feature  is  a  decided  increase  in  the  nasal 
index,  the  nose  apparently  becoming  both  shorter  and  broader.  The 
malar  bones,  the  fat  under  which  has  largely  disappeared,  are  mark- 
edly more  prominent  than  at  any  other  period  of  life.  The  eyelids 
lose  their  lashes  and  generally  become  narrowed,  adhesions  taking 
place  at  the  canthi,  particularly  the  external,  through  a  low-grade 
chronic  inflanmiation.  Thesclera  becomes  markedly  dirty  yellowish  in 
color,  with  reddish  capillary  streaks.  The  arcus  senilis  is  well  imakcd. 
The  hair  not  only  changes  color,''  but  also  becomes  thinner  and  })al(l- 
ness,  though  much  more  rare  and  less  extensive  than  in  white  Ameri- 
cans, may  be  seen  in  some  over  the  front  or  on  the  top.  The 
breasts  in  women  atrophy  considerably  and  hang  down  like  loose 
bags.     The  legs  and  thighs  get  smaller  in  both  sexes,  the  latter  so  that 

a  At  San  Carlos  many  of  the  old  people  como  regularly  every  ration  day  distances  nuiging  from  I 
to  15  miles,  and  carry  away  on  their  backs  their  apportionment,  weighing  from  20  to  40  ponmis.  At 
home  even  the  i)rnd  work  at  whatever  they  can.  They  help  in  cooking  and  with  child hmi.  At  T;ilki;ii 
an  Apache  woman,  old  and  completely  blind,  was  found  t)y  the  writer  maidng  a  Imskot  witli  cuts  (l.iu 
decoration  (specimen,  with  another  made  by  her,  now  in  the  U.  S.  National  Musouin).  A  striking 
feature  at  San  Carlos  is  the  fact  that  many  of  the  old  women  of  the  trilx?  an*  unusually  short,  measuring 
less  than  5  feet.  This  was  not  noticed  elsewhere.  The  whole  fonn  in  such  women  is  small.  The  woriuri 
of  the  present  generation  show  in  general  stronger  frames  and  higher  stat  ures.  Probal>ly  t  hr  precarious 
life  of  the  old  Apache,  with  more  scanty  food  and  other  privations,  explains  the  change. 

ft  Snow-white  hair  or  beard  was  not  seen  in  any  instance. 
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they  no  longer  touch  in  their  upper  fourth  in  the  median  Unc,  but 
leave  a  marked  subpelvic  space.  No  decisive  evidence  was  obtained 
as  to  hardening  of  the  art^rias;  it  is  certainly  not  common. 

With  a  still  further  advance  in  age  the  sight  and  hearing  get 
weaker,  the  speech  (mainly  perhaps  through  the  loss  of  teeth)  becomes 
less  intelligible,  and  the  mind  enfeebled,  while  the  skull  shows  signs 
of  absorption ;**  these  signs  are  precursors  of  the  nearing  end. 

Several  of  the  phases  of  senility  were  studied  in  detail,  as  muscu- 
lar force,  appearance  of  grayne^s,  and  baldness.  The  lack  of  proper 
age  records  was  again  felt  severely  and  can  be  replaced  only  by  ap- 
proximations. 

The  data  on  muscular  force  were  considered  with  that  subject  in 
adults.  It  was  there  seen  that  a  decline  in  force  takes  place  in  numer- 
ous individuals  even  before  40,  and  is  general  and  progressive  after 
that  age.     The  same  conditions  obtain  among  w^hites. 

Grayness. — Special  attention  was  paid  to  this  subject  in  fourteen 
of  the  tribes.  A  few  gray  hairs  may  now  and  then  be  seen  on  the 
Indians  even  in  advancing  cliildhood,  but  these  are  due  to  abnormal 
conditions  affecting  the  individual  follicles.  Exceptionally  the  begin- 
ning of  real,  progressive  grayness  will  be  met  with  in  young  adults. 
In  general,  however,  the  decoloration  is  slower  and  of  a  less  degree 
than  in  whites.  There  are  many  old  individuals  in  whom  the  hair 
still  retains  in  part  the  original  color.  In  some  of  the  old  Indians 
the  hair  is  decolored  irregularly,  being  gray  and  yellowish.  The  fol- 
lowing data  show  the  results  of  a  direct  examination  in  this  line :  * 

a  Tho  signs  of  senility  in  thfi  Indian  skeleton  are  as  follows:  The  skull  shows  a  worn  condition  and 
often  extrusion  (due  to  alveolar  atrophy)  of  the  remaining  Us'th,  and  absorption  due  to  disappearance 
of  both  alveolar  proe<»sses;  rarely  there  is  a  characteristic  bilat4«ral  antt^ro-posterior  depn»Hsion  over  the 
parietal  bone  at  some  distance  from  the  median  line,  due  to  absorption  of  the  diploS;  and  there  is  syn- 
ostosis of  sutures.  In  the  rest  of  the  skeleton  may  be  seen  a  general  lightening  of  the  bones,  with 
thinning  of  the  compact  tissue;  ossification  of  costal  cartilages  and  ensiform  appendix;  marginal 
exostoses  on  long  bones  and  especially  on  the  vertebne,  and  occasionally  a  fusion  of  vertebras  or 
pelvic  bones  through  the  marginal  exostoses. 

b  Detail  data  in  the  Appendix. 
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Grayness 


Approximate  age. 

Number  of    svh- 
Jectsof  that  age 
examined. 

No  gray  hairs. 
Male.       Female. 

Few  gray  hairs. 

Advancing  gray- 
ness. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male.     :  Female. 

go  to  SO  yearMi 

Apache 

32 
46 
29 
13 
10 
13 
13 
18 
0 
17 
2« 
10 

23 

12 
21 
11 
7 
10 
5 
2 

32 
46 
22 
12 
10 
13 
13 
17 

9 
16 
25 

9 

22 

12 
21 
11 

7 
9 
5 
2 

1 

PiiebloR 

Paoacro 

7 

1 

Pima 

Maricopa 

Mobave 

1 

1 

1 

Yuma 

1                  1 

•Yaqul 

1 

Tarahumare 

7 
4 

8 

7 

11 

7 
3 

8 

7 

11 

1 

Cora 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

»  Taraaco 

Otomf 

Aztec    (Tlatauil- 
tec) 

Total 

250 

105 

246 
95 

103 
96 

13 

5 

2 
2 

Per  cent 

SOto^O^ean: 
Apaohft 

3 
33 
11 
14 
15 
9 
4 
1 
4 
9 
10 
G 

19 

8 
13 
12 
11 
12 
10 

2 

3 
32 

11 

8 
12 
9 
5 

8 
6 

1 

1                   1 

Pueblos. 

1 
3 
5 
5 
2 

1 

1 
2 
5 
2 
4 

PapuRo 

1                  1 

Pima 

2 
2 

1 

Maricopa 

Mohave 

2 

Yuma 

1 

Yaqui 



Tarahumarp 

1 
3 
10 
5 

8 

1 
3 
fi 

1 

8 

Cora 

Taraaco 

2 

1 

4 
3 

1 

Otomi 

1 

Aztec    (Tlahuil- 
tec) 

1 

ToUl 

Per  cent 

138 

95 

102 
73.9 

68 
71.6 

27 
19. « 

21 
22.1 

40  to  60  years: 

Apache 

11 
22 

9 
14 

8 
14 

8 

6 
30 

4 

6 
10 

9 
12 

1 
H 

1 

8 

: 

5 
3 

11 
2 

•) 

Pueblos 

Papagf) 

2 
5 
(i 

:i 

10 
4 

3 
1 

Pima 



3 

6 

MaricopH 

4 

Mohavo 

1 
2 

2 

1 

Yunm 

1 

Yaqui 

1 

Tarahumarp 

1 
17 

8 
15 

8 

i 

1    

Cora 

3 
7 

8 

10 
2 

6 

5 

2 
3 
2 

1 

19 
23.4 

3 
2 

H 

44 

32.6 

2 

4 

2 

4                     1 

Tarasco 

4                      '2 

Otomi 

Aztec    (Tlahuil- 
toe) 

5 
5 

Total 

135 

81 

37 

'2h 
30.8 

41 

Per  cent 

:'ji).4  1         4:1.8 

.. 
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Approximate  age. 

Numbrr  of  sub- 
jects of  that  age 

No  gray  hairs. 

Few  gray  hairs. 

Advand 
net 

Male. 

Qggray- 

18. 

Female. 

Male. 

Bemale. 

Male.       Female. 

Mule. 

Female. 

SO  to  60  yeart: 

Apache 

1 

19 
1 

12 
7 
9 
4 

4 
6 
3 
5 
3 
1 

1 

1 

3 

4 

PuebloB 

1 

5  '               2 

13 

Pai>airo 

1                  3 

Pima 

12                  6 

Maricopa 

Mohave.     .  . 

1 i 

7  j                3 

■ 

1 

9'                 1 

Yiima .   . . 

4  ■ 

YaquL 

Tarahumaro 

9  1                2 

2 

1 
2 

7                   2 

Cora    

8 
6 

7 

Tarasco 



5 

4                   5 

Otomi 

19 
4 

2 
.1 

3 

16  '                 2 

Aztec    (Tlahuil- 
tec) 

1 

4 

3 

Total 

99               M 

1 
1 

14 
14.1 

3 

8.8 

84  '              31 

Percent     

84.9             01.2 

SUMMARY 
Grayness 


Number  of    sub- 
I     Jeets  of  that  age 
Approximate  age.    1     examined. 


Male.       Female, 


20  to  30  years.. 
30  to  40  years.. 
40  to  50  years., 
fiO  to  60  years.. 


No  gray  hairs. 


Few  gray  hairs. 


Advancing  gray- 
ness. 


Male.       Female.       Male. 


Per  cent. '  Per  cent.  I  Per  cent. 


Female. 


Male. 


Per  cent.   Per  cent.   Per  cent. 


Female. 


22 

31  I 
9  I 


6.5 
30 
85 


6 
46 
91 


It  is  seen  from  the  above  table  that  before  the  age  of  30  (approxi- 
mately) the  percentage  of  individuals  beginning  to  be  gray  ®  is  very 
small;  and  that  between  the  ages  of  30  and  40,  thi'ee-fourths,  and 
between  40  and  50,  more  than  one-third  of  the  men  and  one-fourth 
of  the  woixien  have  no  gray  hair  at  all,  or  only  so  very  little  that 
they  need  not  be  considered. 

The  differences  between  the  tribes  are  not  great  enough  to  have 
particular  significance.  In  individuals  above  30  grayness  seems  to 
prevail  slightly  more  in  the  females  than  in  the  males. 

Loss  of  hair, — Baldness,  though  not  invariably  a  sign  of  aging,  may 
best  be  treated  in  this  connection.     It  is,  in  any  form,  very  uncom- 

a  The  term  "few"  was  used,  in  w^ant  of  a  better  one,  for  ail  cases  where  stray  gray  hairs  could  be  seen 
without  a  special  search. 
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mon  in  Indians,  particularly  in  adults  below  50  and  in  the  females. 
Even  when  present  the  condition  is  rarely  pronounced.  A  special 
inquiry  on  this  point  resulted  as  follows: 


Baldness 


Tribe. 


No.  ! 
sub- 
jects 
exam- 
ined.; 


Apacbe.. 
Pueblos. 


Uopi. 


Zufli.... 
Papago. 


52 


Pima. 


Maricopa. 


Mohave 

Yuma. 

Yaqui- 

Tarabumare. 

Huichol 

Cora 


50 


53 


40 


Tarasco. 


Otomio. 


Aztec. 


50 


54 


Moles. 


Remarks. 


No. ; 

sub- 
jects 
exam- 
ined 


No.  41,  moderate,  frontal 

No.  25,  some  baldness,  vertex;  No.  40, 
some  frontal  baldness;  No.  88,  con- 
siderable frontal  baldness. 

No.  20,  moderate  anterior  baldness: 
No.  32,  bald,  anteriorly;  No.  46,  some 
anterior  baldness. 


No.  9,  slight  baldness  on  top;  No.  18, 
some  thinness  on  top. 

No.  11,  some  loss  in  front;  No.  38,  some- 
what scarce  all  over;  No.  49,  some 
calvitia  on  top. 

No.  2,  considerable  superior  baldness; 
No.  6,  some  scarcity  over  vertex; 
No.  16,  some  scarcity  over  frontal 
region. 

No.  38,  moderate,  frontal 

No.  8,  some  Imldness  over  frontal 

No.  12,  ihinne^s.  general:  No.  20,  some 
thinness,  general:  No.  25,  some  thin- 
nesp,  general;  No.  27,  some  thinness, 
general;  No.  34,  thinness,  general; 
No.  35,  quite  thin,  especially  over 
frontal;  No.  39,  thinness,  general; 
No.  44,  thinness,  general;  No.  45, 
slight  thinness,  general. 

No.  4,  many  lost  (not  through  pres- 
sure) :  No.  23,  some  lost  oxer  frontal 
and  top. 

No.  5,  a  considerable  number  lost .  front 
and  vertex;  No.  17,  many  lost;  No.  28. 
many  lost  over  frontal. 

No.  2,  many  lost  over  frontal  bone; 
No.  49,  many  lost  over  frontal  bone. 


Females. 


Remarks. 


30 
30 


3P 


30 


No.  58,  slight  baldness  on 
top. 


30 


a  Many  men  of  this  trilw  show  a  thinning  of  hair  over  the  frontal  bone  at  the  spot  where  passes  the 
strap  which  holds  the  burdens  they  carry.  Such  baldness,  being  of  mechanical  origin,  was  not  incIudiHl 
in  the  above  data. 

The  above  table  shows  that  out  of  718  physically  well-preserved 
males  below  65  years  of  age,  33,  or  4.6  per  cent,  showed  some  degree 
of  baldness;  among  377  females  there  was  but  one  who  was  slightly 
bald  (2.6  per  thousand). 
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As  to  location,  in  13,  or  38  per  cent,  of  the  total  cases  the  calvitia 
was  frontal;  in  12,  or  35  per  cent,  it  was  on  the  vertex;  in  2,  or  0.6 
per  cent,  it  extended  over  both  front  and  vertex,  while  in  7,  or  2  per 
cent,  there  was  general  thinness. 

The  largest  proportion  of  cases  was  found  among  the  male  Cora, 
and  in  all  these  the  baldness  (thinness)  was  general.  These  people 
do  not  carry  burdens  on  the  head  or  back.  What  influence  syphilis 
or  other  diseases  may  have  had,  particularly  in  this  tribe,  could  not 
be  determined. 

X.  NOTES  ON  SOCIAL  ABNORMALITIES 

The  foregoing  chapter  concludes  the  necessarily  deficient  physio- 
logical observations,  and  the  writer  will  now  approach  the  pathology 
of  the  tribes.  In  this  connection  it  is  necessary  to  touch  on,  first  of 
all,  the  unpleasant  subject  of  social  abnormaUties,  which  often  have 
a  direct  connection  with  disease,  injury,  or  even  death. 

Artificial  Abortion 

Desire  for  and  love  of  children  are  universal  among  the  Indians. 
Nevertheless  artificial  abortion  is  practised  among  all  the  tribes  vis- 
ited, and  is  told  of  by  the  older  men  or  women  without  much  hesi- 
tation. The  causes  of  the  practice  are  shame  or  fear  in  the  unmar- 
ried, and  among  married  women  inability  through  poverty  to  provide 
for  the  family,  or  a  loss  of  many  previous  children,  or  a  desire  to 
be  rid  of  concomitant  physical  difficulties  and  necessary  subse- 
quent cares.  The  occurrence  is  more  frequent  in  the  unmarried, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  among  most  of  the  tribes  early  illicit 
sexual  intercourse  is  not  very  uncommon  and  the  additional  fact  that 
the  bearing  of  children  by  unmarried  women  brings  no  particular 
discredit  and  is  but  a  slight  obstacle  to  future  marriage. 

Nothing  definite  was  learned  as  to  the  period  of  gestation  at  which 
abortion  is  preferably  induced ;  but  it  seems  probable  that  no  efforts 
are  made  before  the  fetus  has  betrayed  viability.  The  means  em- 
ployed are  mainl}^  some  form  of  direct  physical  violence  applied  to 
the  abdomen;  occasionally  one  hears  of  an  ingestion  of  some  'medi- 
cine." In  most  instances  it  appears  that  the  prospective  mother  is 
aided  in  the  execution  of  her  design  by  another  woman,  by  a  medicine- 
man, or  by  the  husband.  There  was  found  nowhere  much  fear  of 
serious  bodily  consequences,  which  suggests  that  these  may  be  more 
limited  than  under  similar  circumstances  among  white  women. 

DETAILS 

Among  tlie  San  Carlos  Apache  the  means  for  induction  of  abortion 
are  mainly  mechanical  (e.  g.,  pressure,  as  over  an  edge  of  a  box  or 
a  rock).     Some  of  the  old  people  are  said  to  know  a  strong  medi- 
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cine  which  produces  the  desired  result.     The  attempt  is  always  made 
in  secrecy. 

Among  the  White  Mountain  Apache  abortion  is  usually  produced 
by  leaning  on  a  rock  or  a  stout  stick,  or  by  manual  pressure  applied 
to  the  fundus  of  the  uterus. 

Among  the  Mescaleros,  according  to  information  given  to  the  >\Titer 
by  Dr.  W.  McM.  Luttrell  (in  1900  the  agent  of  the  tribe),  as  well  as 
by  others,  abortion  was  not  very  rare.  For  this  purpose  the  women 
swallowed  certain  vegetal  substances,  particularly  large  doses  of  the^ 
fermented  acid  juice  of  the  inner  bark  of  the  pine ;  or  they  tried  to 
destroy  the  fetus  by  violent  pressure  upon  the  abdomen.  In  a  few 
instances  a  stick  or  a  bent  wire  was  said  to  have  been  used,  being 
introduced  by  another  woman  into  the  uterus;  this  practice  was  not 
heard  of  elsewhere,  and  it  is  possible  that  it  did  not  originate  with 
the  Indians. 

Among  the  Jicarillas,  according  to  Mr.  Johnson,  the  agent,  and 
Doctor  Murphy,  the  physician  of  the  tribe,  abortion  is  but  seldom 
practised,  and  only  in  the  case  of  unmarried  women.  For  this  pur- 
pose certain  herbs  and  plants  found  in  that  part  of  the  country  are 
used ;  what  they  are  is  a  secret  with  the  old  women  of  the  tribe.  It 
is  very  probable  that  the  herbs  are  aided  by  physical  means. 

Among  the  Navaho,  Hopi,  and  other  tribes  manual  or  bandage 
(sash)  pressure  is  applied  to  the  woman's  abdomen  with  the  object 
of  crushing  or  expelling  the  fetus.  The  Zufii  woman  drinks  some 
decoctions,  but  if  these  fail,  has  recourse  to  pressure." 

Among  the  Pima,  as  with  some  other  tribes,  there  are  remark- 
ably few  half7breeds.  It  is  said  that  this  is  partly  due  to  the  fact 
that  in  most  cases  where  a  woman  becomes  pregnant  by  a  white 
man  an  abortion  is  induced.  One  well-known  att<^mpt  of  this  nature 
occurred  very  recently  (see  under  Infanticide,  p.  160).  Mr.  Alexander, 
the  agent,  was  told  by  the  Indians  of  another  case  wluTe  abortion 
was  induced  by  burying  the  woman  up  to  her  waist  in  the  earth. 

In  an  eighteenth  century  Pima  confessionar}^  are  the  following  sug- 
gestive questions:  ''Have  you  drank,  from  a  desire  to  kill  the  child 
within  you,  sanan  or  anything  else?"  *'0r  have  you  placed  (with 
the  same  object  in  view)  a  very  hot  stone  upon  your  abdomen ?" 
^'Or  have  you  lain  for  a  length  of  time  upon  your  front?''  "Or 
have  you  lain  a  long  time  in  the  sun?''  **Have  you  abstained  for  a 
long  time  from  eating,  wishing  that  the  baby  in  you  dies  of  hunger?" 
*^IIave  vou  aided  another  woman  to  kill  her  unborn  infant?" 


a  A  n'st mining  influenw  in  this  trilH^  is  the  belief  that  the  woman  who  induors  abortion  is  iikoiy  to 
lose  the  capacity  of  having  mon'  childn»n,  Acconling  to  Information  given  to  the  writer  by  Dr.  K.  J. 
Davis,  the  agiMicy  physician,  so  gn>at  is  this  fear  that  aa  soon  as  a  mother  l»ecomes  a  wan-  that  lier 
daughter  is  pregnant  witt)  an  iU(>gitiinaU>  child  she  at  onc<'  assuix's  her  that  all  will  U*  well  and  that 
she  must  not  interfere  with  it.  VVlH»n  the  oM  women  learn  of  a  nxMMit  case  of  abortion  on  th«'  i)art  of 
a  young  woman,  they  place  her  at  once  in  warm  sand  for  Wn  days  to  prevent  her  *■  drjing  up." 

A  method  favored  in  this  tribo  [Zuiii]  is  for  the  woman  to  gra.sp  her  gravid  uterus  through  the 
abdominal  wall  and  twist  and  squeeze  it  until  she  succeeds  In  detaching  the  fetal  connections. 
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Among  the  Mexican  Indians  the  writer  heard  more  about  ^^medi- 
cines" and  less  about  violence  as  a  means  of  inducing  abortion; 
but  among  most  of  the  Mexican  tribes  observed,  on  account  of  their 
contact  with  whites  and  their  adoption  of  Christianity,  investigation 
of  subjects  of  tliis  natvu*e  is  usually  unsatisfactory. 

Among  the  Opata,  according  to  Doctor  Alderman,  abortion  is  some- 
times attempted,  principally  from  two  causes — first,  the  rapidly  in- 
creasing family  without  corresponding  means  of  support,  and  second , 
the  shame  that  comes  to  the  unmarried  women  from  having  children. 
The  old  women  give  various  roots  and  herbs  which  they  claim  are 
infallible.  One  is  a  tea  made  of  rosemary  and  the  '^ocean  arte- 
misia."  They  administer  these,  then  place  the  woman  on  her  back 
and  knead  her  abdomen  until  pains  are  brought  on.  Then  they  place 
her  on  her  knees,  take  a  position  before  her,  and  holding  her  by  the 
hips,  shake  her  back  and  forth  with  all  their  force,  as  in  normal 
labor.  If  this  is  not  successful  the  first  time  the  whole  process  is 
repeated. 

Artificial  Sterility 

There  is  a  very  general  beUef  among  the  Indians  visited  that  sterility 
may  be  artificially  induced.  To  produce  this  result  the  women  desir- 
ing to  have  no  more  children  take  internally  certain  harndess  substances 
(see  chapter  dealing  with  medicine),  w^hich  to  the  Indian  arc  repre- 
sentative of  sterility.  The  San  Carlos  Apache  believe  that  artificial 
sterility  can  be  induced,  but  the  means  is  not  generally  known.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  some  variety  of  root.  One  of  the  women  applied  to 
the  wTiter  for  a  ''medicine  to  make  her  have  no  more  children." 
When  questioned  as  to  the  propriety  of  such  a  proceeding,  the  answer 
was  that  when  one  child  after  another  is  born  and  dies,  or  when  a  num- 
ber of  children,  one  after  another,  are  bom  dead,  something  should 
be  done  to  end  this  unfortunate  state  of  affairs. 

Among  the  White  Moimtain  Apache  a  woman  desiring  to  have  no 
children,  or  to  stop  bearing,  swallows  now  and  then  a  little  of  the  red 
burned  earth  from  beneath  the  fire.  This  means,  which  is  much 
believed  in,  is  used  mostly  by  the  dissolute  unmarried,  but  also  by 
sickl}'  or  very  poor  married  women.  Some  of  the  Huichol  women 
drink  a  decoction  of  a  certain  plant  to  prevent  cliildbearing.  Cora 
women,  for  the  same  purpose,  take  internally  the  scrapings  of  the 
male  deer  horn. 

Infanticide 

Among  the  Apache,  Pima,  Mohave,  Navaho,  Zufti,  and  Tepecano, 
information  was  obtained  from  some  of  the  Indians  themselves  that 
no  deformed  or  monstrous  child  (though  such  are  very  rare)  is  allowed 
to  live,  and  similar  statements  concerning  other  tribes  were  received. 
It  is  said  that  a  defonned  child  is  smothered,  or  carried  away  and 
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left  in  the  brush,  or  buried  alive.  But  there  are  also  instances  of 
the  purely  criminal  infanticide — of  the  killmg  of  a  normal  child  by  its 
mother  or  some  of  her  near  female  relatives.  As  a  rule  the  child  in 
a  case  of  this  kind  is  either  a  mixed-blood  (with  an  American,  or 
white  Mexican,  or,  rarely,  a  negro  father)  or  the  mother  is  an  unmar- 
ried girl,  ashamed  of  her  condition. 

One  of  the  San  Carlos  men  informed  the  writer  that  the  newborn 
infant  who  "has  no  father"  (meaning  a  halfbreed)  is  sometimes  thrown 
into  brush  and  abandoned.  One  specific  case  was  mentioned.  Among 
the  Mescaleros,  according  to  one  of  the  tribe,  if  a  monstrous  child  is 
bom — a  very  rare  occurrence — ^it  is  killed.  Half-bloods  also  in  most 
instances  are  not  allowed  to  live,  being  destroyed  either  by  induced 
abortion,  or  by  choking  immediately  after  birth.  The  latter  act  is 
very  infrequent  and  is  effected  by  the  grandmother  or  some  relative, 
n"bt  the  mother. 

Among  the  Pima,  according  to  Chief  Antonio's  sister,  infanticide  is 
rare.  Quite  recently  one  of  the  educated  girls  became  pregnant  by  a 
white  man.  As  the  gestation  advanced  to  near  the  end,  she  was 
observed  to  have  a  rope  hanging  from  the  roof,  upon  which  she  pulled 
herself  up  and  then  dropped  down.  On  another  occasion  she  was  seen 
to  run  wildly  against  the  door  and  strike  it  with  her  abdomen.  Finally 
a  live  child  was  bom,  but  it  died  the  same  night.  The  cause  of  death 
was  not  learned.  In  another  case,  about  1860,  a  young  mother 
killed  a  child  4  or  5  months  old.  She  was  "a  bad  woman  who  ran 
much  with  white  men"  and  eventually  contracted  syphilis  and  died. 
She  was  seen  to  take  her  child  wnth  her  on  the  road  and  while  walking 
far  from  the  village  throw  it  up  into  the  air  and  catch  it.  This  she 
repeated  several  times  imtil  once  she  did  not  extend  her  arms  and  the 
child  fell  to  the  ground.  It  became  unconscious  and  she  went  to  the 
graveyard  near  by  where  she  wanted  to  bury  it.  Just  thon  it  began 
to  cry  again  whereupon  she  killed  it,  probably  hy  choking. 

At  Zufii  five  specific  instances  were  heard  of  in  racli  of  which  a 
newborn  infant  came  to  death  through  its  mother.  In  two  of  these 
cases  the  children,  bom  out  of  wedlock,  were  supposed  to  have 
been  killed  purposely  very  soon  after  birth.  In  three  other  instances, 
which  may  not  have  been  intentional,  the  babies  w-ere  suffocated  by 
their  mothers  rolling  upon  them  at  night. 

Crime 

The  most  frequent  and  most  serious  transgressions  among  the 
Indians  here  dealt  with,  at  the  present  time,  are  deeds  of  violence  due 
to  intoxication.  In  their  normal  state  the  Indians  will  deceive  and 
some  wall  steal,  and  these  lapses  embrace  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
their  criminality.  Juvenile  offenders  of  serious  grade  are  rare,  and  the 
same  is  true  of  female  adults,  even  if  those  spoken  of  in  the  preceding 
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chapter  are  included.  The  motives  of  love,  which  among  the  whites 
are  responsible  for  many  serious  transgressions,  exist,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  jealousy,  in  less  force  and  to  less  extent  among  the  Indians,  par- 
ticularly among  the  unmarried.  The  fewer  wants  of  the  Indian,  and 
the  absence  of  the  habit  of  hoarding  property,  general  among  most 
of  those  of  the  Southwest  and  of  northern  Mexico,  mean  the  lack  of 
the  principal  incentives  to  theft  and .  robbery.  Neither  is  revenge, 
except  temporarily,  a  very  strong  motive.  It  used  to  be  considered 
obUgatory  among  some  tribes,  including  the  Apache,  to  avenge  the 
murder  of  one  or  more  of  their  number  by  killing  some  of  the  enemy, 
but  there  is  no  evidence  that  beside  this  custom  of  war  there  existed 
within  any  tribe  itself  anything  like  blood  vendetta.  Among  the 
predisposing  causes  to  violence  the  first  place  belongs  to  jealousy, 
especially  sexual,  and  the  second  to  the  sentiment  of  real  or  supposed 
wrongs.  If  such  feelings  are  present  and  emphasized  by  liquor,  they 
may  result  in  a  fight  or  murder. 

According  to  the  criminal  statistics  of  the  Eleventh  United  States 
Census,  1890  (Report  on  Indians,  96-97),  out  of  about  130,000  Indians, 
there  were  confined  in  various  prisons  on  Jime  1  of  the  census  year,  322 
prisoners — 307  males  and  15  females.  Of  these,  166  were  single,  138 
married,  and  only  4  were  less  than  15  years  of  age.  The  table  of  the 
offenses  was  as  follows: 


Crimes. 


Males. 


Offenses  against  the  revenue  law. 

Offenses  against  military  law 

Perjury 


AdulU»ry 

Fornication 

Violation  of  liquor  law 

Public  intoxication 

All  other  offenses  against  public  morals. 

Disorderly  conduct 

All  other  offenses  against  public  peace . . . 

Vagrancy 

All  other  ofTenscs  against  public  policy . . 

Homicides 

Rape '. 

Alxiuction 

Assaults 


Burglary 

Robl)ery 

Plain  larceny 

Grand  larceny 

Petit  larceny 

Larceny  of  horses. 
Not  specified 


Total 

Grand  total. 


Females. 


'I 


R2  ! 

0 

2 

3 

2 

4 

2 
91  i 

8  : 

2  ' 
22! 
13 

5! 
27 
31 

:i 

4 


306 
322 
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Of  the  above,  homicides  and  assaults  comprise  112  cases  (36  per 
cent),  offenses  against  property  88  cases  (29  per  cent),  sexual  offenses 
12  cases  (4  per  cent).  The  only  category  where  the  relative  propor- 
tion of  female  offenders  is  large  is  that  of  intoxication. 

The  information  gathered  more  directly  by  the  author  was  as  fol- 
lows: Among  the  Southern  Ute  murders  occm*,  though  rarely;  the 
remaining  offenses  comprise  neglect  of  family,  gambUng,  drinking^ 
petty  thefts,  and  sexual  transgressions,  also  violations  of  the  game 
laws. 

Among  the  Apache  the  principal  offenses  are  woimding  and 
killing.  The  following  data  f^om  the  ''Judges*  book"  at  San  Carlos 
reservation,  cursed  by  the  drug-tesvino  habit,  show  the  transgressions 
among  that  branch  of  Apache : 

Offenses  among  the  San  Carlos  Apache,  as  recorded  in  the  Judges*  hook,  during  several 

years 


KUling  horse. 

Fighting  (several). 

Disorderly  conduct  (2  individuals). 

Fighting,  and  drinking  tesvino  (3  indi- 
viduals). 

Cutting  a  man  with  a  knife. 

Carrying  away  a  girl  (after  drinking). 

Drunkenness  (many). 

Running  away  with  a  woman. 

Carrying  away  a  married  woman. 

Drinking  tesvino  (many). 

Resisting  a  policeman. 

Making  tesvino  (many). 

Resisting  a  policeman  and  striking  him 
with  a  stone. 

Drunkenness  and  cutting  her  husband 
with  a  knife. 

Beating  wives  (5  individuals). 


Stealing  a  pony. 

Adultery  (2  individuals). 

Bringing  whisky  on  t^)  reservation. 

Branding  pony  that  did  not  belong  to  him. 

Shooting  a  man  (drunk). 

Shooting  in  camp. 

Striking  sister. 

Rape. 

Murder  (2). 

Getting  over  the  wall  of  a  guardhouse. 

Woman  stealing  moccasins. 

Desertion  of  husband  without  reason. 

Desertion  of  wife  and  running  away  with 
a  school  girl. 

Policeman  shooting  his  prisoner  for  boat- 
ing the  policeman's  uncle. 

Wife  beating  and  attempting  to  kill  a 
Navaho  (drunk). 


The  causes  of  divorces  among  the  San  Carlos  people  were  recorded 
in  12  consecutive  cases  as  follows: 


1.  Incompatibility:  both  desired  to  sep- 

arate. 

2.  Cruelty   and   nonsupport   (on  man's 

part). 

3.  Desertion  (on  man's  part). 

4.  Desertion  (on  man's  part). 

5.  Desertion  (on  man's  part). 


6.  Desertion  (on  man's  part). 

7.  Beating  wife. 

8.  Desertion  (on  man's  part). 

9.  Man  unfaithful. 

10.  Cruelty  (on  man's  part). 

11.  Cruelty  (on  man's  part). 

12.  Ouelty  and  desertion  (on  man's  part ) . 


In  1888,  during  a  tesvino  brawl  among  the  Mescaleros,  two  men,  two 
women,  and  a  child  were  shot."  Since  1897,  when  the  manufacture 
of  native  intoxicants  was  stopped  among  this  tribe,  transgressions 


o  W.  MoM.  Ltittrell,  Report  of  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affair8,28d,  1900:  see  also  RrpoH  on  Imiians, 
Eleventh  Census,  1890,  151. 
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against  the  law  have  been  very  rare;  in  1903,  however,  a  man  and 
his  wife  were  shot  from  ambush,  probably  because  they  were 
suspected  of  witchcraft. 

During  the  writer's  visit  at  the  White  Mountain  agency  in  1890,  a 
report  came  in  of  the  wounding  of  two  men  in  a  drunken  fight;  and 
in  this  locality  similar  data  could  be  multiplied. 

The  men  among  all  the  Apache  are  very  jealous  of  their  wives, 
looking  upon  them  as  their  property,  and  it  is  not  rare,  even  to-day, 
for  a  jealous  husband  .to  maltreat  his  wife,  beating  her  or  even  cutting 
her  with  a  knife.  Formerly  the  husband  (or  the  women  relatives) 
used  to  cut  oflF  the  unfaithful  woman's  nose,  or  to  inflict  more 
serious  injury  causing  even  death.  Several  old  women  each  with  but 
a  stump  of  a  nose  may  be  seen  at  the  San  Carlos  reservation  to  this 
day.  An  old  man  at  White  Mountain  about  seven  years  ago,  in  a 
fit  of  jealous  rage,  gouged  out  with  his  finger  one  of  his  young  wife's 
eyes. 

Among  the  Navaho  crimes  are  risire,  consisting  of  theft,  desertion, 
and  murder.  In  1898  while  the  writer  carried  on  investigations 
among  this  tribe,  some  Navaho  robbed  one  of  their  chiefs,  Vicente; 
such  an  occurrence,  however,  from  all  accounts,  is  very  rare.  The 
Navaho  steal  stock  from  the  Hopi,  and  on  the  border  commit  occa- 
sionally petty  thefts  from  the  whites;  but  the  majority  of  the  tribe 
are  honest,  as  are  most  other  Indians  who  have  not  suffered  degrada- 
tion. A  murder  in  the  tribe  occasionally  takes  place,  followed  by  the 
suicide  of  the  murderer.  Before  a  married  man  kills  himself ''  he  also 
wants  to  kill  his  wife  or  wives  and  children."  A  prospector  on  the 
reservation  would  run  a  serious  risk  of  being  killed;  otherwise  whites 
are  never  terrorized,  and  there  is  no  instance  on  record  in  which  a 
scientific  explorer  has  been  in  any  way  molested.  A  medicine-man 
who  fell  into  disfavor  was  shot  in  1900.  A  few  cases  of  rape  were 
heard  of. 

Among  the  Zufli,  the  writer  was  told  by  the  whites  who  live  with 
and  near  the  tribe,  of  the  killing  by  these  people  of  two  Mexicans. 
He  also  heard  of  the  previously  reported  °  torturing  and  executing  of 
supposed  witches.  According  to  the  informants,  when  an  epidemic 
or  persistent  ill  fortune  visits  the  tribe,  and  even  in  individual  cases, 
a  suspicion  arises  that  the  affliction  is  due  to  witchcraft.  A  search 
is  then  made  for  the  offender  and  the  blame  may  fall  upon  some  old, 
friendless  man  or  woman  or  even  upon  a  young  person,  who  is  pressed 
to  confess  the  witchcraft.  If  he  does  so,  it  is  said  that  he  is  simply 
exiled.  Several  such  exiled  Zuni  live  at  the  present  time  at  Laguna 
and  Isleta.  If  the  individual  does  not  confess,  he  is  severely  tortured 
and  maltreated,  and  may  be  hanged  or  otherwise  killed. 


a  See  Julian  Scott,  Report  on  Indiatu,  Eleventh  Census,  1800, 44.'>,  and  especially  Mrs.  M.  C.  Stevenson's 
The  Zufti  Indians,  Twenty-third  Annual  Report  of  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology. 
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The  Pima  are  very  orderly,  and  instances  of  violence  and  even  of 
theft  are  rare.  According  to  their  Sacaton  chief,  the  people  in  the 
past  l)elicved  firmly  in  witchcraft,  a  belief  which  led  at  times  to  the 
commission  of  murder.  Medicine-men  who  were  supposed  to  have  lost 
their  powers  of  healing  or  to  have  turned  witches  were  executed.** 

The  Tarahumare  poison  one  another,  though  rarely,  by  adminis- 
tering a  certain  poisonous  spider  (uvar)  crushed  in  tesvino.  One 
of  these  spiders  is  said  to  be  enough  to  kill  a  man.  The  campa- 
mala  J  an  insect,  may  also  be  used  for  this  purpose,  but  seems  to  be 
of  doubtful  efficacy.  Sexual  morals  within  the  tribe  are  quite 
loose,  notwithstanding  which  jealousy  is  violent  and  occasionally 
leads  the  husband  to  kill  his  wife.  Such  murder  occurs  usually  when 
the  man  is  intoxicated.  Two  homicides  of  this  nature  took  place 
within  the  knowledge  of  the  Tarahumare  gobemador  at  Guajochic 
during  the  first  five  months  of  1898. 

The  Iluichol  fight  among  themselves  when  drunk,  but  very  rarely 
kill  one  another.  Within  recent  years  they  have  killed  a  Mexi- 
can, on  the  road  to  Santa  Catarina.  An  individual  of  the  tribe  who 
becomes  much  disliked  may  be  hanged  or  otherwise  killed  by  the  people. 
According  to  the  nearest  Mexican  civil  authorities,''  the  Huichol  are 
prosecuted  for  robbery,  of  which  they  are  occasionally  accused  by 
some  white  settler.  Among  themselves  thefts  occur  also.  If  the 
thief  is  apprehended  he  is  permitted  to  make  restitution  or  to  pay  the 
value  of  the  stolen  property.  The  Huichol  are  also  prosecuted  when 
it  becomes  known  that  they  (authorities  and  population  united) 
have  burned  or  hanged  or  thrown  from  a  cliff  one  of  their  tribe 
guilty  of  acts  that  are  looked  on  in  the  tribe  as  sacrilegious  or  as 
witchcraft.  Ordinary  homicide  is  rare,  for  when  the  Huichol  fight  first 
of  all  they  divest  themselves  of  their  arms  (machete,  bow,  and  arrows) 
and  then  only  buffet  one  another  and  pull  one  another's  hair.  Soxiial 
crimes  have  not  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  ih^xican 
authorities,  but  these  occur  in  the  tribe. 

Among  the  Cora,  according  to  the  local  judge,  crimes  of  violence 
are  of  first  importance.  There  are  also  some  thieving  and  rarely  s(»x- 
ual  crimes. 

The  most  frequent  transgressions  among  the  Otomi  (Tula  district, 
Hidalgo)  are  homicide  and  assaults  and  stealing  cattle.""  Their 
violence  is  generally  committed  in  drunkenness  and  often  for  trivial 
reasons.  They  fight  with  stones  and  also  with  knives.  When 
arrested  they  generally  acknowledge  their  crime,  with  all  its  details, 
and   receive  the   sentence,  even    if   it  is  capital    punishment,  with 

a  See  Mcdiclno-men,  p.  224. 

6SeAor  D.  Pablo  Genuro  Santibaftey..  in  Mezqiiitic,  Jalisco. 

cFor  much   of  the  infonnution  rcgjirding  this  subject  among  the  Otomi,  the  author  is  indeMr.I 
to  Seiior  Ldcenciado  Ysaac  Rivera,  judge  of  Tula. 
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indifference.  In  the  Ixmiquilpan  district  the  proportion  of  homi- 
cides among  the  Otomi  is  even  greater  than  among  those  of  the  Tula 
district.® 

Suicide 

Suicides  occur  among  most  of  the  trilx^s  visited,  l^ut  on  the  whole 
they  are  rare,  especially  among  the  women. 

No  instance  of  death  by  suicide  was  learned  of  among  the  South- 
em  Ute.'' 

Among  the  White  Mountain  Apache  one  or  more  cases  of  self- 
destruction  occur  every  year.  The  means  vary.  Some  individuals 
accomplish  their  purpose  by  means  of  a  knife,  others  with  a  rope,  gun, 
or  poison,  and  some  jump  from  a  cliff.  The  main  cause  of  self- 
destruction  is  despondency,  or,  as  the  Apache  expressed  it,  *^his 
people  would  not  give  him  anything  in  his  need/'  **all  her  relatives 
dying,  she  would  die  also,"  etc.  A  man  may  kill  himself  when  his 
wife  dies,  or  a  wife  may  take  her  own  life  when  her  children  die, 
and  sometimes  suicide  occurs  during  intoxication. 

On  the  San  Carlos  reservation  suicide  is  rare.  Only  two  definite 
instances  could  be  learned  of  by  the  writer.  In  one  three  men  prison- 
ers who  were  to  be  hanged  the  next  day  strangled  themselves  in  the 
prison  by  tying  cords  about  their  necks,  while  the  second  case,  which 
occurred  about  ten  years  ago,  was  that  of  an  old  woman  who  had. an 
altercation  with  her  daughter  and  in  the  following  night  strangled 
herself  with  a  rope. 

Among  the  Jicarillas  suicide  is  infrequent.  A  man  shot  himself 
after  having  accidentally  inflicted  a  wound  from  which  he  was  threat- 
ened with  slowly  bleeding  to  death. 

Among  the  Navaho  rare  instances  of  suicide  o<!Cur  from  destitu- 
tion, despondency,  or  drink. 

Among  the  Papago  suicide  is  seldom  heard  of.  The  means  are 
stabbing,  shooting,  and  hanging. 

Among  the  Pima  suicide  is  rare.  During  his  life  Chief  Antonio  saw 
three  such  instances  himself  and  heard  of  several  others.  All  6f 
these  were  men,  and  all  shot  themselves. 

No  recent  case  could  be  learned  of  among  either  the  Mohave,  Yuma, 
or  Zufti. 

Among  the  Tarahumare  occasionally  a  despondent  individual  ends 
his  life  by  hanging. 

a  In  many  of  the  less  civilized  tribes  there  are  other  forniH  of  native  punishment  for  crime  liesides 
that  of  death,  which  seem  to  be  reserved  only  for  those  believed  guilty  of  witchcraft.  The  most 
common  punishment  (Yuma,  Tepehtiane,  Tepecano.  Huichol,  etc.)  is  castigation:  another  is 
incarceration  with,  or  more  often  without,  food  and  drink.  Among  the  Iluichol.  in  addition  to  all 
the  above  punishments,  is  found  that  of  confining  one  foot  of  the  criminal  in  a  heavy  perforated  plank 
or  log.    The  punishment  Is  apparently  meted  out  to  both  sexes  alike. 

&0n  June  30.  ig04,  the  agent  of  the  tribe  reports  "  one  suicide  .  .  .  the  first  one  known  among  tho 
Southern  Utea."    Report  of  Commitiumer  of  Indian  Affairt,  1904, 174. 
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Among  the  Huichol  suicide,  though  infrequent,  occurs  in  both 
sexes.  The  cause  is  mostly  jealousy,  destitution,  or  domestic 
troubles.     The  usual  method  is  by  hanging. 

Among  the  Otomi,  Mazahua,  and  Aztec  suicides  are  infrequent. 
The  most  common  means  is  hanging. 

In  no  instance  has  the  writer  heard  of  a  suicide  by  drowning. 

XI.  MEDICAL  OBSERVATIONS 
Pathogeny 

Numerous  agencies  capable  of  affecting  the  Indian's  health  have 
already  been  mentioned  in  other  connections. 

Irritations  of  many  kinds  and  an  occasional  graver  disorder  are 
caused  by  parasites  and  insects.  The  most  troublesome  of  these 
pests,  besides  the  ubiquitous  mosquito,  are  various  minute  insects 
found  in  the  warmer  and  wetter  parts  of  Mexico  that  burrow  into 
or  imder  the  skin.  A  large  number  of  a  species  of  mites  are  apt  to 
cause  fever,  and  individuals  of  another  variety,  which  have  a  partial- 
ity for  the  toes,  cause  local  suppuration  which,  if  neglected,  results 
occasionally  in  the  loss  of  a  toe.  Fortunately  the  areas  of  distri- 
bution of  these-insects  are  restricted.  They  cause  much  suffering 
among  the  Huaatec,  east  of  the  Otomi  (Hidalgo)  region.  The  bites 
of  certain  Mexican  ants  are  very  painful.  Bites  or  stings  of  spiders, 
centipeds,  scorpions,  snakes,  particularly  the  rattlesnake,  and  the  bite 
of  the  Gila  monster,  which  is  of  rare  occurrence,  are  additional  causes 
of  painful  and  aametimes  dangerous  conditions.  Scorpions,  scarce 
in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  abound  in  southern  Sonora,  Sinaloa, 
Durango,  Jalisco,  and  Tepic,  and  stings  by  them  are  quite  common. 
They  are  occasionally  fatal  to  children  and  may  cause  death  in 
debilitated  adults.^  Venomous  snakes  are  numerous  only  in  certain 
localities  and  are  more  common  in  the  wet  than  in  the  dry  season. 
Bites  by  snakes  other  than  the  rattlesnake  were  not  heard  of,  but 
those  inflicted  by  the  latter  are  not  rare.  The  writer  saw  two  Indians, 
one  a  child  and  the  other  an  adult,  recently  bitten  by  rattlesnakes. 
Both  of  these  recovered.  He  also  heard  of  a  number  of  similar  cases 
among  the  Indians  as  well  as  among  mixed-bloods  and  whites,  but  in 
none  of  these  instances  did  the  bite  prove  fatal.  Recovery  is  usu- 
ally attributed  to  the  administration  of  *^ medicine^'  or  employment 
of  other  means,  to  be  described  later,  but  more  probably  it  depends 

a  The  scorpion  sting,  which  the  writer  once  experienced  himself,  produces  locally  an  imniodiato  and 
intense  burning,  then  a  moderate  and  slowly  extending  swelling  and  tumefaction,  with  numbness  and 
a  high  degree  of  hyperesthesia  of  the  parts  near  the  wound.  In  the  writer's  case  the  numbn(>ss  lasted 
several  days  and  slight  local  dysesthesia  was  Teii  mucn  longer.  Systemic  symptoms  in  ordinary  cases 
may  be  wanting,  or  there  may  develop  a  feeling  of  constriction  in  the  throat,  accompanied  with  dllFi- 
cultyin  breathing  and  an  unpleasant  sensation  in  the  head.  The  initial  symptoms  ntv  nearly  the 
same  in  all.  but  the  graver  ones  differ  with  individuals.  The  worst  effects  are  said  generally  to  follow 
the  sting  of  the  small  white  or  reddish  scorpioiL    A  laiige  black  variety  is  feared  but  little. 
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on  the  nature,  quantity,  and  place  of  introduction  of  the  poison. 
Bites  of  the  Gila  monster,  tarantula,  and  centiped,  although  much 
spoken  of,  are  very  rare  and  are  probably  never  fatal.  Intestinal 
parasites  are  heard  of  but  seldom. 

The  harmful  plants  of  the  region  covered  include,  besides  such 
vegetable  poisons  as  aconite,  datura,  etc.,  and  poisonous  fungi,  species 
that  act  only  on  some  whites,  as  well  as  on  some  Indians,  in  a  manner 
similar  to  poison  ivy  or  sumac;  and  there  are  also  plants  that  act, 
only  on  a  somewhat  prolonged  contact  with  the  skin,  like  canthari- 
des  (vesicants).  Of  these  plants  the  only  ones  that  were  occa- 
sionally heard  of  as  having  caused  harm  to  anyone,  without  being 
administered  as  medicine  or  poison,  were  those  that  act  by  contact, 
principally  species  of  Rhus.  The  Indians  are  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  the  qualities  of  many  of  the  harmful  plants  to  avoid  them. 
Tobacco  is  cultivated  by  some  of  the  Mexican  tribes  (e.  g.,  the  Tara- 
humare)  and  grows  wild  elsewhere  (e.  g.,  in  the  Otomi  region, 
Hidalgo) ,  it  is  smoked  by  the  men  in  all  the  tribes,  but  nowhere  to 
excess.  The  preferred  way  of  using  it  is  in  the  form  of  cigarettes, 
made  usually  of  a  little  tobacco  and  much  com  husk.  It  is  probably 
never  the  cause  of  any  sickness.  A  species  of  datura  is  occasionally 
added  to  tesvino  by  the  White  Mountain  Apache,  and  in  another 
form  is  said  to  be  used  by  the  Walapai  and  the  Zufti.  Peyote  is 
taken  among  most  of  the  Mexican  tribes,  above  all  by  the  Iluichol, 
and  also  to  a  slight  extent  by  the  Papago  and  Pinm.  Nothing 
apparently  is  known  by  the  Indians  visited  of  the  use  of  any  other 
narcotic  plants. 

The  dry  season  throughout  is,  naturally,  the  more  healthful  one. 
The  diseases  that  develop  during  this  season  comprise  milder  forms 
of  malaija,  or  calentura,  numerous  cases  of  ophthalmia  induced  mainly 
by  fljdng  sand,  and  in  the  colder  localities  a  moderate  number  of 
affections  of  the  bronchial  system,  lungs,  and  pleura.  During  the  wet 
season  malarial  disorders  become  prevalent  and  more  dangerous. 
Their  frequency  and  gravity  increase  from  the  north  southward;  they 
are  particularly  serious  along  the  lower  stretches  of  the  Pacific  coast. 
Epidemics  are  more  common  and  fatal  during  the  rainy  season,  and 
the  same  is  true  of  arthritic  troubles  and  of  gastro-intestinal  disorders 
in  adults  and  particularly  in  infants.  On  the  whole,  the  rainy  season 
is  the  period  of  danger  to  health  and  one  of  increased  mortality. 

Irregular  meals,  imperfect  preparation  of  food,  and  the  nature  of 
some  of  it,  as  the  apparently  much  relished  unripe  fruit,  give  rise  to 
frequent  gastro-intestinal  disturbances. 

Excesses  in  food  and  especially  in  drink,  where  they  occur,  are 
quite  as  prolific  sources  of  digestive  disorders  as  they  are  in  whites, 
but  serious  consequences  of  either  are  met  with  but  seldom.  The 
Indian  drinks  readily  to  excess  on  all  favorable  occasions,  and  yet 
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there  were  seen,  especially  among  the  Arizona  and  New  Mexican 
tribes,  no  such  slaves  to  drink,  such  constant  and  craving  topers, 
as  occur  among  the  whites.  The  conditions  are  worse  in  this  respect 
among  the  Aztec,  Otomi,  and  Tarasco,  and  it  is  there  only  that  one 
meets  with  the  alcoholic  tremor,  the  mental  obtuseness  of  the 
drunkard,  and  inherited  nervous  affections,  due  to  alcoholism,  in 
the  progeny. 

Want  of  proper  clothing,  bed  covering,  and  shoes  in  the  women 
results  undoubtedly  in  some  physical  discomfort,  but  on  the  whole 
does  not  seem  to  have  the  effect  it  might  have  on  people  accustomed 
to  other  conditions.  The  women  go  barefooted  in  any  kind  of  weather. 
They  were  seen  by  the  writer  to  wade  thus  in  snow  slush.  They  pay 
very  little  attention  to  wet  and  cold  weather,  and  the  children  expose 
themselves  to  rain  with  much  pleasure.  Catarrhs  sometimes  follow, 
and  the  exposure  is  probably  not  always  without  ill  effect  on  the 
female  pelvic  organs,  yet  really  serious  consequences  seem  to  be  rare. 
In  several  instances  in  the  schools  it  appeared  that  the  reverse 
condition,  namely,  a  more  abundant  clothing  than  usual,  had  a  bad 
effect  on  the  health  of  thie  children. 

As  to  occupation,  there  is  none  among  the  male  or  the  female 
Indians  that  leads  to  either  disease  or  deformity.  The  carrying  of 
water  jars  on  the  head  by  the  girls  tends  to  make  their  bodies  straight 
and  symmetrical."     It  has  no  effect  at  all  on  the  form  of  the  skull. 

Contact  with  whites,  besides  leading  to  drunkenness,  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  introduction  of  venereal  diseases,  and  where  this  contact 
is  greatest,  as  in  some  parts  of  northern  Mexico,  it  is  chargeable  with 
the  spread  of  contag^ions.  The  lack  of  hygienic  precautions  is  largely 
responsible  for  the  spreading  and  sad  effects  of  numerous  diseases 
among  the  tribes.  Among  the  most  striking  examples  of  this  is  the 
prevalence  of  ophthalmia  and  consequent  blindness,  and  the  spread  of 
pulmonary  tuberculosis.  An  irritation  of  the  eyes  results  from  the 
sand  that  is  blown  about  during  the  dry  season  almost  daily  in  some 
localities,  or  from  the  smoke  within  the  dwelling,  or  from  an  infec- 
tion. In  some  individuals  recourse  is  had  to  remedies,  but  more 
usually  the  eyes  are  simply  cleansed  and  rubbed  with  a  piece  of  any 
convenient  old  rag,  and  the  people  continue  to  follow  their  usual 
vocations.  The  writer  saw  a  middle-aged  woman  more  than  half 
blind  through  ophthalmia  trying  to  cook  for  the  family  and  to  work 
at  the  same  time  in  the  smoky  khuva  on  a  basket,  the  price  of 

a  Little  girls,  naturally  very  playful,  are  early  employed  in  helping  in  the  household,  particularly 
with  the  younger  children,  which  they  often  carry  on  their  backs.  Owens  (Natal  Ceremonies  of  tho 
Ilopi  Indians,  J(mr.  Amrr.  Eihiicl.  and  Archxol.,  1892,  ii,  164),  speaking  of  the  Ilopi,  thought  this 
too  severe  a  stram,  tending  to  produce  the  numerous  bowlegs  he  saw  among  the  women.  But  this 
is  an  error.  The  writer  measured  and  examined  more  than  60  adult  women  of  the  tribe  (one  of  the 
measurements  taken  lieing  the  maximum  circumference  of  the  leg,  when  generally  the  whole  liral)  up 
to  the  knee  was  exposed),  and  also  numerous  girls,  and  did  not  observe  a  single  instance  of  bowleg- 
gedness.  He  obser\'ed  no  case  of  stooping  shoulders,  or  other  acquired  deformity,  and  did  not  see  a 
tibia  or  a  femur  with  abnormal  curvature  among  either  the  Hop!  or  other  Pueblos. 
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which  vtts  to  l!«i3^rifteci(lHlpioTiskttSw  Xopivi(^«Qiiosit>f4d3(B  ju^ftiii^a 
conummkatioii  of  the  troofale  to  odwrs:  in  the  dvirilii^.  Us^etf^  a 
white  phTakuninicrfeics.  siich  ctsesjin^i^Mierilir  ;ftlkvv>f^  tonm  ihedr 
course,  the  cod  bein^  often  totdl  MindnesaL  The  peivimii^rif'  t?f 
blind  in  aosne  of  the  tiibfs  is  appalling.  As  to  pulnMnanr  iuShvoh 
losis.  a  patient  with  the  disease  ties  in  the  hut  whidi  is  oi^ixiB»n  lo 
the  famihr.  and  ofien  in  inunediate  piviximitT  to  other  niemWrs. 
Next  to  him  is  usoallT  plaopd  a  pieoe  of  a  broiken  T<eis%!iel,  into  which 
he  expectorates,  but  often  he  expectcvatets  simply  into  the  a5he>  on 
the  floor  of  the  dwelling:  or  out  of  the  door.  In  eating  and  diinkii^ 
he  uses  the  suike  utenals  as  the  other  members  of  the  faniilr.  and 
his  food  is  the  same.  The  famihr  feels  the  graTitv  of  the  «tiiiMksie^ 
but  it  is  usuallT  in  absolute  ignorance  as  to  its  nature  and  the 
danger  of  contagion. 

In  general,  ignorance  among  the  Indians,  as  eUewhene.'must  be 
regarded  as  the  most  potent  pathogenic  agency. 

DiSELlSES    AMONG    THK    IXDIAXS    OF    THE    SOCTHWEST    AXD   OF 

XoBTHKRN  Mexico 

The  subject  of  diseases  among  the  Indians  was  approached  thn>ugh 
direct  obsenration  and  inquiries  and.  near  the  conclusion  of  these, 
through  an  official  circtilar  requesting  information  on  a  number  of 
important  pathol<^cal  conditions  from  all  the  physicians  of  the  United 
States  Indian  service. 

Direct  investigation  into  disease  among  the  Indians  met  with  nunter- 
ous  difficidties  not  ordinarily  encoimtered  elsewhere.  There  is  much 
distrust  of  the  white  man  and  shyness,  especially  on  the  part  of  the 

(Women,  in  his  presence.     Other  impediments  are  the  antagonism  of 
the  Indian  medicine-men;  the  scattered  condition  of  the  pe^^ple:  the 
limited  time  for  observation :  and  the  difficulties  of  language  and  of 
obtaining  acctirate  descriptions  of  symptoms.     Besides  it  is  very  often 
impracticable  to  make  the  chemical  tests  and  microscopical  exaiuina- 
lions  essential  to  the  proper  rec<^:nition  of  numerous  morbid  ci^ndi- 
lions.     These  limitations  prevented  more  or  less  effectually  in  the 
different  tribes  many  desirable  and  detailed  observations.     Yet  in 
iiumerous  instances  at  least  some  of  the  distrust  was  overcome,  and 
the  writer  \'isited  the  sick  in  their  houses  and  had  others  come  for 
medicine.     Other  sources  of  information  were  individuals  who  con- 
sented to  be  measured  and  the  chiefs,  resident  physicians,  or  other 
authorities,  from  whom  much  was  learned  in  response  to  interroou- 
tions.     The  records  concerning  the  various  tribes,  though  made  in  the 
main  without  preconceived  opinions,  and  some  of  themgathered  several 
years  apart,  show  not  a  little  uniformity.     There  are  also  special  fea- 
tures with  certain  of  the  peoples,  and  these  are  likely  to  be  increased 
in  number  and  accentuated  with  the  increase  of  laiowledge.     It  is 
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hoped  that  the  deficiencies  in  these  records  will  stimulate  further 
scientific  inquiry  into  the  subject  wherever  opportunity  offers. 

The  Southern  Ute  are  subject  to  various  digestive  and  pulmonary 
disorders,  including  consumption.  Insanity  is  very  rare,  and  no  one 
could  tell  of  having  seen  a  case  of  epilepsy  in  the  tribe.  Convulsions 
in  children  occur.  There  are  but  few  cripples,  and  in  every  case 
seen  the  deformity  was  due  to  some  accident.  Many  children  die 
from  *' colds"  and  intestinal  diseases.  The  cases  that. came  under 
the  writer's  observation  consisted  mainly  of  more  or  less  chronic  dis- 
orders of  the  digestive  organs;  there  were  also  several  cases  of  cough, 
one  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  two  of  enlarged  prostate,  several 
instances  of  sore  eyes,  and  a  fracture  of  both  bones  of  the  forearm. 
Syphilis  and  gonorrhea  exist,  but  it  was  not  possible  to  ascertain  to 
what  extent.  There  was  no  trace  of  rachitis  or  of  any  pathological 
cranial  deformation. 

Among  the  Apache  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  the  disease  that  is 
assuming  the  greatest  importance  is  pulmonary  consumption.  There 
is  scarcely  another  tribe  in  the  Southwest  or  in  northern  Mexico  in  which 
tuberculosis  is  so  prevalent.  On  the  San  Carlos  reservation,  among 
a  population  of  a  little  more  than  3,000,  there  occurred  from  1901  to 
1903,  according  to  Dr.  R.  H.  Ross's  report  to  the  Indian  Bureau,  255 
deaths,  of  which  95,  or  over  36  per  cent,  were  due  to  different. forms 
of  tuberculosis.  The  writer  found  tuberculous  glands  or  recent  scars 
due  to  them  in  more  than  6  per  cent  of  the  school  children  at  San 
Carlos. 

Among  the  Mescaleros  the  conditions  are  even  worse.  The  deaths 
and  causes  of  death  among  this  people,  who  number  about  450  indi- 
viduals, during  the  five  years  ending  July,  1903,  were,  according  to 
Dr.  W.  Harrison's  report  to  the  Indian  Bureau,  as  follows: 
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During  the  writer's  stay  with  this  tribe  in  the  early  part  of  1905 
several  of  the  school  children  suffered  with  various  forms  of  tuber- 
culosis, two  dying  of  tubercular  meningitis. 

On  the  White  Mountain  (Arizona)  reservation  cases  of  tuberculosis 
are  less  common,  but  are  more  frequent  again  among  the  Jicarillas  (see 
the  statistical  portion  of  this  chapter). 

Both  epilepsy  and  insanity  are  occasionally  encountered  among  the 
Apache.  The  writer's  Apache  interpreter  at  White  Mountain  (Ari- 
zona), about  35  years-old,  had  known  personally  five  epileptics — three 
young  men  and  two  young  women.  Dr.  S.  D.  Bell,  in  1000  the  White 
Mountain  (Fort  Apache)  agency  physician,  during  the  time  of  his  stay 
on  the  reservation,  saw  two  cases  of  epilepsy,  both  in  young  men, 
and  three  of  insanity — one  in  an  old  man,  one  in  a  middle-aged  man, 
and  one  in  a  schoolboy;  information  was  also  obtained  of  one  middle- 
aged  man  and  one  child  imbecile.  Insanity  in  the  female  sex  was 
said  to  be  very  rare,  as  among  other  tribes  in  the  Southwest  and 
northern  Mexico. 

One  of  the  writer's  White  Mountain  Apache  guides  had  a  boy  who, 
from  nervousness,  could  not  eat  the  red-fieshed  pitahaya;  ''it  looked 
to  him  too  much  like  blood." 

It  was  denied  that  the  tulipi  causes  any  sickness,  although  an  excess 
of  it  induces  vomiting.  The  after  effects  are  weakness  and  headache, 
but  these  seldom  last  more  than  half  a  day;  there  is  no  loss  of  appetite, 
rather  the  reverse.  In  nursing  women  there  seems  to  be  no  great 
effect  on  the  quantity  of  the  milk,  but  the  writer  has  seen  nursing 
infants  who  were  made  more  or  less  sick  by  such  milk. 

On  the  San  Carlos  agency  there  were,  in  the  early  part  of  1905,  two 
old  men  partially  insane.  One  of  these  was  entirely  harmless,  and  was 
said  to  have  "pretty  good  sense,"  but  would  often  walk  about  singing 
aloud  and  acting  queerly.  He  was  laughed  at  by  the  others,  and 
took  this  ridicule  good  naturedly.  The  other  man  was  also  quite 
harmless,  but  was  said  to  have  a  tendency  to  steal  and  also  delu- 
sions. The  writer  observed  both  cases  and  diagnosed  them  as  light 
forms  of  dementia. 

A  San  Carlos  man  was  seen  who  had  paresis  of  both  legs.  He  could 
extend  and  contract  his  limbs,  but  could  not  stand  up.  He  had  fallen 
from  a  horse  a  number  of  times,  but  did  not  connect  any  of  these 
accidents  with  his  ailment,  which  began  very  gradually  about  seven 
years  ago.  The  condition  of  the  patient  at  the  present  time  is  about 
stationary. 

As  to  nervous  affections  in  children,  there  were  in  January,  1905,  at 
the  San  Carlos  school,  four  of  the  larger  girls  who  suffered  from 
nervous  spells  which,  from  the  description  given,  were  hysteria.  The 
attacks,  according  to  the  matron,  were  in  all  quite  alike  in  the  main 
particulars.    They  began  with  crying  aloud  and  profuse  shedding  of 
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tears;  then  there  would  be  excitement,  or  a  stage  of  semirigidity. 
In  no  case  was  a  real  loss  of  consciousness  or  a  total  loss  of  self-control 
noticed.  One  of  the  girls,  after  some  preliminary  crying  or  excite- 
ment, would  throw  herself  on  her  bed  in  a  sort  of  stupor.  Two  other 
girls  each  had  once  a  spell  of  a  similar  nature.  The  girls,  in  general, 
seem  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  condition.  They  are  not  fright- 
ened by  it,  but  when  a  case  occurs  run  to  the  patient,  press  hard  into 
the  pit  of  her  stomach,  and  rub  her  wrists  and  eyes.  Several  girls 
at  the  Rice  school  had  occasional  "crying  spells,''  but  no  motor 
symptoms. 

No  case  of  chorea  was  noticed  in  either  the  San  Carlos  or  the  Rice 
school,  and  but  one  of  an  apparently  organic  nervous  trouble  (Rice 
school),  which  consisted  of  a  form  of  aphasia  in  a  half-grown  girl. 
At  San  Carlos  a  Mohave  (Yavapai)  child  about  three  years  of  age 
was  in  a  partially  palsied  condition,  as  a  result  of  the  severe  labor 
attendant  on  its  birth.  Up  to  about  1 1  years  of  age  incontinence  of 
urine,  apparently  of  nervous  origin,  is  occasionally  met  with  in  the 
Apache  and  other  tribes,  in  children  of  both  sexes;  the  trouble  dis- 
appears without  treatment. 

Among  the  Mescaleros  a  high-grade  imbecile  boy  was  seen,  about  12 
years  old.  His  father  was  dead  and  his  mother  a  consumptive.  The 
nu)ther  says  that  the  boy  when  about  8  months  old  was  frightened  by 
a  whirlwind  and  became  as  he  is.  Two  other  feeble-minded  boys 
were  heard  of. 

Among  the  Jicarillas  there  were  in  1903,  according  to  Mr.  Johnson, 
the  agent,  several  deaf  and  dumb  children.  These  children,  although 
bom  of  apparently  healthy  parents,  have  been  thus  since  birth.  In 
1904  there  were  in  the  tribe  two  insane  men — one  35  and  one  about  45 
years  of  age.     One  of  these  became  insane  through  drunkenness. 

Among  the  White  Mountain  Apache,  and  to  a  less  extent  among  the 
Jicarilla  Apache,  goiter  occurs,  but  no  case  of  this  affection  was  seen 
or  reported  among  the  San  Carlos  or  the  Mescaleros.  No  information 
of  cretinism  could  be  obtained. 

One  boy  was  found  on  the  San  Carlos  reservation,  having  a  partly 
anterior  and  partly  lateral  spinal  curvature  apparently  of  tuberculous 
origin;  he  did  not  appear  to  be  a  full-blood. 

Smallpox  scars  are  comparatively  rare  among  the  Apache;  this  is 
rather  strange  in  view  of  the  former  extensive  contact  of  the  tribe 
with  the  Mexicans.  Pneumonia  and  bronchitis  occur  in  all  branches 
of  the  people,  and  the  same  seems  to  be  tnie  of  malaria. 

A  case  of  apparent  elephantiasis  of  the  scrotum  in  a  San  Carlos 
Apache  was  observed  in  1004  by  Doctor  Ross,  the  San  Carlos  agency 
physician. 

Affections  of  the  breasts  or  nipples  incident  to  nursing  arc  much 
more  rare  among  all  the  Apache  than  among  white  women.     Pelvic 
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affections  are  also  rare.  A  San  Carlos  woman  had  uterine  and  lum- 
bar pains  in  the  seventh  or  eighth  month  of  pregnancy;  she  had 
suffered  in  a  similar  manner  for  about  a  month  before  her  previous 
child  was  bom;  though  wanting  relief  she  would  not  be  examined. 

In  only  one  small  child  on  the  San  Carlos  reservation,  out  of  about 
600  seen,  were  there  present  distinct  signs  of  malnutrition,  and  none 
such  was  met  with  among  the  other  Apache. 

The  Apache  school  children  complain  little  of  itcliing  in  any  part 
of  the  body;  but  the  spines  of  the  xez  cactus  (Opuntia  leptocaulis) 
often  produce  a  hard  swelling  that  itches.  Among  the  larger  boys  in 
the  San  Carlos  school  four  cases  of  gonorrhea  occurred  within  a  year; 
there  were  none  among  the  girls. 

Impetigo  contagiosa  in  children  is  quite  common  among  all  the 
Apache.  It  seems  to  occur  in  all  parts  of  the  body.  A  Mescalero 
girl  was  seen  who  was  much  affected  with  it  about  the  ears,  and  a 
small  abscess  developed  in  the  right  cheek.  A  case  of  herpes  zoster 
was  seen  in  a  Mescalero  about  75  years  old.  Numerous  cases  of  warts 
on  the  hands  existed  at  the  time  of  the  writer's  visit  among  the 
Mescalero  school  children. 

Among  the  Walapai,  stomach  and  intestinal  disorders  were  found 
to  be  common  in  the  adults  as  well  as  in  the  young;  in  this  respect 
the  school  children  fared  much  better  than  those  in  the  camp.  Con- 
sumption is  not  rare,  and  according  to  Doctor  Perkins,  the^agent,  it 
is  sometimes  very  rapid  in  its  course.  In  one  case  which  the  Doctor 
noticed,  the  patient  succumbed  in  two  months.  At  the  beginning  of 
1902  an  epidemic  of  pneumonia  developed  among  the  school  children; 
it  was  attributed  indirectly  to  the  introduction  of  steam  pipes  and 
more  abundant  clothing.  In  the  early  part  of  1904  an  epidemic  of 
measles  visited  the  school  and  spread  to  the  Havasupai,  causing  a 
large  number  of  deaths  among  the  children.  Venereal  diseases  are 
not  rare  in  the  tribe,  but  reliable  data  were  not  obtainable. 

The  Navaho,  except  perhaps  those  around  Fort  Defiance,  are  a 
healthy  tribe.  The  country  they  inhabit  is  among  the  most  salubri- 
ous regions  in  the  Southwest.  The  most  common  disorders  in  the 
tribe  are  those  affecting  the  digestive  tract.  Like  other  Indians,  the 
Navaho  have  learned  within  recent  years  to  make  an  inferior  kind 
of  bread  in  which  they  use  much  cheap  baking  powder;  besides  this 
the  bread  is  not  baked  well,  and  being  eaten  in  large  quantities 
indigestion  necessarily  results. 

The  increasing  use  of  large  quantities  of  black  coffee  must  also  have 
a  bad  effect.  Headache,  not  infrequently  complained  of,  and  ver- 
tigo, prevalent  to  some  extent,  are  probably  largely  due  to  disturb- 
ance of  the  digestive  organs,  although  they  sometimes  follow  pro- 
longed exposure  to  the  sun  of  the  habitually  uncovered  head.  Signs 
of  syphilis,  especially  the  tertiary  signs,  are  very  rare.     The  writer  has 
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treated  or  observed  one  case  apparently  of  typhoid  fever,  one  of  mitral 
insuflBciency,  one  of  infantile  paralysis,  and  one  of  a  moderate  degree 
of  dementia  and  light  tremor  (in  an  old  man);  no  other  nervous 
diseases,  or  insanity,  idiocy,  epilepsy,  or  rachitis,  were  encountered. 
Tumors  are  said  to  occur,  though  they  are  rare;  and  the  same  is  true 
of  female  diseases  of  a  serious  nature.  Rheumatic  pains,  particu- 
larly in  the  lumbar  region,  are  quite  common  in  elder  people.  They 
lead  occasionally  to  stooping.  Whooping  cough  occurs  in  children. 
In  1897  there  was  an  epidemic  of  smallpox.  Malaria  is  not  common; 
however,  the  writer  had  occasion  to  treat  two  plain,  though  not  very 
severe,  cases  of  intermittent  fever.  Simple  ophthalmia  and  irritation 
of  the  eyes  are  quite  common.  Chronic  ophthalmia,  granular  lids, 
and  narrowing  of  the  orbital  orifice  by  adhesion  proceeding  from  the 
canthi,  are  met  with  in  some  of  the  aged.  Total .  blindness  is  very 
infrequent.  Some  young  men  between  18  and  25  suffer  with  facial 
acne.  According  to  Mr.  Wallace  (formerly  a  druggist,  now  with  a 
trader  on  the  northern  part  of  the  reservation),  the  Navaho,  like 
other  Indians,  expose  themselves  much  in  winter;  as  a  result  colds 
are  frequent,  and  being  generally  neglected,  lead  sometimes  to  more 
serious  pulmonary  troubles.  Not  a  few  children  die  each  winter 
from  the  results  of  exposure  and  other  privations,  and  in  summer 
from  the  eating  of  imripe  fruit  or  other  injurious  food. 

The  most  common  diseases  among  the  Hopi  are  ophthalmia  and 
gastro-intestinal  disorders.  The  ophthalmias  are  most  often  directly 
or  indirectly  the  result  of  irritation  produced  by  A\and-bIown  sand. 
The  fine  sand  enters  the  eyes,  and  as  these  are  generally  rubbed  \^'ith 
unclean  hands  or  pieces  of  clothing  inflammation  is  soon  produced 
and  kept  up.  As  a  result,  a  comparatively  large  number  of  persons 
become  more  or  less  blind.  Gonorrheal  ophthalmia  and  trachoma  are 
met  with  also.  There  is  some  rheumatism,  which,  however,  does  not 
lead  to  any  deformation.  Senile  arthritis,  causing  stifi'ness  of  the 
spine  and  stooping,  is  also  met  with.  At  the  wTit^r's  visit  there  were 
on  the  first  two  mesas  at  least  five  cases  of  pulmonarj^  tuberculosis. 
In  every  case  the  disease  was  of  the  active  type  and  attended  with 
considerable  sweating  and  high  temperature.  Among  the  women  of 
Mishongnovi  four  cases  of  goiter  were  seen  and  others  were  heard  of, 
but  in  the  other  Hopi  villages  the  writer  found  but  one  case  of  this 
afi'ection.  Chiefs  Hani  and  Caloqui  assured  the  writer  that,  at  the 
time  of  his  visit  (1900),  there  were  no  insane,  idiot,  deaf  and  dumb, 
congenitally  blind,  or  congenitally  deformed,  persons  among  the  Hopi 
on  the  First  mesa,  but  there  were  several  imbeciles  in  the  other 
villages.  An  epileptic  lived  there  some  years  ago,  and  another  was 
learned  of  at  Oraibi.  One  man  living  on  the  First  mesa  was  ])artially 
deaf  (cause  unknown),  and  one  had  defective  s])ecch. 

Of  diseases  among  the  Hopi  children  there  were  seen  several  cases 
of  favus,  three  of  chicken  pox,  three  of  dr\'  eczema,  two  of  scrofula, 
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one  of  strabismus,  numerous  instances  of  conjunctivitis  and  some  of 
cough;  none  of  congenital  syphilis,  spinal  or  limb  deformation,  or 
rachitis. 

Among  the  Zuiii  the  most  prevalent  and  fatal  diseases  are  those  of 
the  intestinal  tract  (enteritis  of  different  forms  but  not  typhoid), 
pneumonia,  tuberculosis  (particularly  pulmonarjO ,  and  various  infec- 
tions. Some  cases  of  diphtheria  developed  in  the  winter  of  1901-2. 
Smallpox  occurs  occasionally  and  isvery  serious;  250  Zuiii  died  of 
it  in  winter  of  1898-99,  and  it  has  been  the  chief  cause  of  the  decrease 
of  Zuiii  population.  The  writer  has  seen  many  lighter  gastro- 
intestinal disorders,  some  chronic  arthritis  (in  the  old),  and  numerous 
sore  eyes;  also  a  case  of  hard  but  painful  ventral* tumor  in  a  woman 
of  middle  age.  According  to  the  official  report  of  Mrs.  J.  A.  Palin, 
field  matron,  there  occurred  among  the  Zufii  in  the  fiscal  year  1901-2, 
51  deatlis;  during  the  year  1902-3  there  were  56  deaths  (18  babes, 
13  girls,  10  boys,  6  women,  and  9  men),  of  which  3  were  due  to 
diphtheria,  3  to  consumption,  and  the  others  chiefly  to  influenza 
with  complications,  and  intestinal  diseases.  One  case  of  varicose 
veins  (moderate  degree)  was  seen  in  an  elderly  woman,  and  she 
said  that  some  other  women  were  similarly  afflicted,  though  the 
cases  were  not  severe  or  numerous.  Only  one  individual  was  learned 
of,  a  full-blood  boy  9  years  old,  who  was  apparently  congenitally  deaf 
and  dumb.  The  writer  could  find  no  epileptic,  though  epilepsy  has 
occurred  in  the  tribe. 

In  1900  there  was  in  the  Zufii  village  a  girl  '^  exhibitionist,' '  who  on 
several  occasions  stripped  herself  nude  and  thus  ran  about  in  public. 
Information  was  obtained  about  one  individual,  a  man  of  about  25 
years  of  age,  with  a  mild  form  of  insanity.  Another  young  man, 
healthy  at  the  time  of  the  WTiter's  visit,  has  had  several  spells  of  recur- 
rent mania.  No  idiots  exist  or  have  been  known  in  the  tribe,  but' 
light  degrees  of  feeble-mindedness  occur  now  and  then.  Twelve  blind 
individuals  were  found;  in  all  the  condition  had  been  acquired 
.  through  smallpox  or  inflammations.  Venereal  diseases  exist,  to 
what  extent  could  not  be  ascertained.  Serious  tertiary  signs  were 
seen  in  none,  those  of  congenital  syphilis  probably  in  one." 

a  According  to  Mrs.  M.  C.  Stevenson,  a  case  of  lupus  or  epithelioma  exists  now  in  the  tribe  in  a  woman. 
Mrs.  Stevenson  believes  that  perineal  lacerations  are  frequent. 

The  following  letter  was  recently  received  by  the  writer  from  Dr.  E.  J.  Davis,  the  Zufii  agency 
physician: 

"  During  the  two  years  of  my  stay  among  the  Zufli  I  have  gained  but  little  direct  knowledge  concern- 
ing diseases  among  their  women.  I  am  rarely  consulted  in  cases  of  gynecological  lesions.  They  are 
not,  I  feel  safe  in  saying,  as  prevalent  among  these  people  as  among  Americjin  women. 

"  The  men  swm  to  be  free  from  the  ravages  of  venereal  diseases  to  the  extent  with  which  many  other 
tnbes  are  cursed  though  they  are  occasionally  infected.  I  have  not  seen  an  acute  case  of  syphilis. 
The  prevailing  diseases  are  gastro-intcstinal:  affections  of  upper  respiratory  tract  in  winter  season; 
and  a  large  number  of  eases  of  simple  conjiyictivitis.  The  children  have,  in  addition  to  the  above,  a 
number  of  cutaneous  disorders,  prominent  among  which  is  impetigo  contagiosa.** 

See  also  Yarrow,  11.  C,  Medical  Facts  relating  to  the  Zufii  Indians  of  Now  Mexico,  Rocky  Mountain 
Medical  Review,  Colorado  Springs,  1880-81,  i,  101. 
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The  Papago  appear  to  be  healthier  people  than  some  of  the  other 
Southwestern  Indians.  In  1902  there  were  no  blind,  deaf  or  dumb, 
idiots,  epileptics,  or  hunchbacks  in  the  San  Xavier  district.  There 
was  one  insane.  No  one  of  the  informants  could  tell  the  writer  of  a 
person  afflicted  with  goiter.  Pulmonary  tuberculosis  is  well  known 
and  feared,  but  cases  of  the  disease  are  not  numerous. 

Among  the  Pima  tuberculosis  in  its  different  forms,  including  scrof- 
ula, is  quite  frequent.  According  to  an  estimate  made  by  the  writer 
while  with  the  tribe  in  1905,  there  are  about  three  persons,  mostly 
young,*  with  developed  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  to  each  1,000  per- 
sons in  the  tribe.  Deaths  due  to  tubercular  diseases  of  all  classes  are, 
according  to  Dr.  A.  E.  Marden,  the  resident  physician,  more  numerous 
than  those  from  all  other  causes  combined.  According  to  statistics 
submitted  by  this  physician  to  the  Conmiissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  the 
sanitary  condition  in  the  Pima  boarding  school  from  1898  to  1903  was 
as  follows: 

1898-1899— Pupils,  average,  175. 

Epidemic  of  measles,  150  rases,  1  death. 
1899-1900— Pupils,  average,  180. 

Epidemic  of  measles,  53  cases,  no  deaths. 

Pneumonia,  4  cases,  no  deaths. 
1900-1901— Pupils,  average,  240. 

2  deaths  from  tuberculosis. 

2  deaths  from  enteric  fever  (typhoid). 
1901-1902r-Pupils,  average,  275  to  325. 

2  epidemics  of  grippe,  75  and  32  cases,  2  deaths. 
Epidemic  of  enteric  fever,  24  cases,  3  deaths. 

3  deaths  from  tuberculosis. 

Besides  the  above,  there  occur  among  the  children  a  moderate  num- 
ber of  cases  of  trachoma,  numerous  instances  of  conjunctivitis  in  all 
forms  and  quite  numerous  instances  of  impetigo  contagiosa.  During 
the  writer's  first  visit  at  Sacaton  in  1002  the  disease  list  of  Dr.  W.  K. 
Callahan  showed  the  following  cases  treated,  and  the  order  in  which 
they  developed,  during  the  month  of  Januarj^: 


Disease  or  Injury. 


V&se. 


Boy Dontal  caries. 

Man AciiU^  dysent^Ty. 

do Influenza. 

Baby  hoy Capillant'  bronchitis. 

Woman I)ialH»t<\s. 

Man Laryiigitis. 

Woman Acute  dysentery. 

do I  Phthisis. 

Man Ret<'ntIon  of  urine,  enlarged  pros- 
tate. 

Woman '  Angina  pectoris. 


Man 

do 

Woman 

do 

do 

Child,  male.. 

Man 

Clilld,  male.. 

Man 

Woman 


Disease  or  injury. 


Psoas  abset»ss. 

Tulx'rcular  glands  in  the  neck. 

Dental  caries. 

Ln  gripix'. 

Hysteria. 

Capillary  bronchitis. 

Felon. 

Diarrhea. 

Laceratetl  hand. 

Thorn  in  the  palm  of  th««  hand. 


Man La  grippe. 


a  Of  four  consumptives  seen  at  Sacaton  in  1905.  one  uas  a  boy  about  10;.  two  were  girls,  one  about 
12  and  the  otlicr  al>out  18;  and  one  a  boy  about  19  years  of  age. 
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Case. 

Diaeaae  or  injury. 

Case. 

Child,  male... 
Man 

Diseiise  or  injury 

-u^n 

Wire  cut  of  hand. 

Tubercular  hip  disease. 

Impetigo. 

Conjunctivitis. 

Trachoma. 

La  grippe. 

do. 
Dental  caries. 

Lichen. 

Child,  male 

Granular  lids,  chronic. 

do 

Boy 

Acute  dyst^ntery. 

La  grippe. 

Dental  caries. 

Foreign  body  in  the  eye. 

General  anasarca. 

Man 

Woman 

do 

Girl 

do 

Child,  male 

do 

Man 

Man 

Girl 

Ton  si  litis. 

Of  rarer  diseases  there  existed  among  the  Pima  one  case  apparently 
of  elephantiasis  of  the  foot  and  one  case  of  marasmus.  Cliief  Antonio 
recollects  but  a  small  number  of  imbeciles  and  insane  in  the  tribe;  a 
few  of  the  latter  exist  now.  One  insane  man  developed  a  desire  to 
kill  his  wife  and  then  ran  away  to  the  hills,  but  was  not  violent.  Later 
on  he  recovered.  It  was  apparently  a  case  of  mild,  acute  mania. 
Chief  Antonio  never  heard  of  any  child  in  the  tribe  bom  blind  or  deaf. 
He  knew  of  one  case  in  which  a  child  never  learned  to  walk. 

The  Pima  say  that  if  a  stalk  of  the  bush  cui-ick-urir-elc  (Dondia  suf- 
frutescens)  wounds  a  man  and  is  not  promptly  removed,  it  is  liable 
to  give  rise  to  blood  poisoning  and  may  have  fatal  results.  The 
hd-van  tdtat  C'crows'-feef:  Phacelia,  probably  infundibulifonnis)  is 
a  plant  growing  on  the  flats  along  the  Gila,  contact  with  which  is 
followed  by  inflammation  of  the  skin.  The  Pima  say  that  when  it 
touches  the  naked  legs  or  arms  it  produces  sores  which,  though  they 
do  not  extend  beyond  the  parts  that  came  in  contact  with  the  plant, 
will  last  from  three  weeks  to  a  month  before  they  heal. 

The  Sacaton  midwife  and  medicine-woman  says  that  female  disor- 
ders of  a  serious  nature  are  uncommon.  One  of  her  patients,  an  old 
woman,  had  an  umbilical  hernia.  Such  a  hernia,  usually  of  small 
dimensions,  is  found  occasionally  in  the  little  children  of  this  tribe,  as 
well  as  among  the  Maricopa.  Breast  afi'ections  are  very  infrequent; 
rarely  an  abscess  develops  in  the  side  of  the  breast. 

In  children  foul  breath  is  met  with  remarkably  seldom  (the  same 
applies  to  the  other  tribes  examined).  Within  three  or  four  years 
there  were  three  cases  of  chorea  among  the  school  children  at  Sacaton. 
Only  one  of  the  schoolgirls,  and  she  probably  a  half  Mexican,  was 
known  by  the  present  matron  to  have  had  some  form  of  hysteria. 
After  crying  this  girl  became  rigid,  remaining  so  for  some  time.  Cry- 
ing spells  occur  occasionally  in  others,  but  are  usually  controllable; 
they  are  not  attended  by  motor  derangements.  Complaints  due  to 
menstruation  among  the  schoolgirls  are  rare;  occasionally,  however, 
a  girl  will  complain  of  pains  during  the  period.  In  four  of  the  school- 
girls and  one  boy  there  were  found  quite  large  scars  on  the  head  on 
which  the  hair  did  not  grow.    These  are  said  to  have  been  produced 
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in  early  childhood  by  sores,  probably  bad  cases  of  impetigo,  which  are 
common  outside  of  the  school. 

Yellowish  teeth,  front  teeth  discolored,  and  multiple  small  pits  in 
the  enamel  were  seen  in  quite  a  number  of  the  Pima  school  children 
of  both  sexes.  In  none  of  these  were  there  any  other  signs  of  mal- 
nutrition or  rachitis.  There  was  no  case  of  skull  deformity  due  to 
premature  synostosis  or  other  pathological  agency.  In  fact,  no  case 
was  observed  among  all  the  Indians  examined,  though  rare  instances 
of  such  deformities  are  encountered  among  Indian  skulls. 

Of  the  Mohave,  especially  those  about  Needles,  many  suffer  from 
various  minor  disorders  of  health.  The  most  common  complaints 
are  those  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  and  muscular  rheumatism. 
Serious  pathological  conditions  are  not  often  seen.  Venereal  diseases 
are  said  to  prevail,  but  indications  thereof  on  the  exposed  parts 
are  very  rare.  Occasionally  a  woman  dies  within  a  week  or  two  after 
childbirth.  An  epidemic  of  pneumonia  developed  at  the  Fort  Mohave 
Indian  school  in  1901  which  was  commonly  attributed  to  the  order 
requiring  the  Indian  children  to  wear  shoes.  An  instance  of  her- 
maphroditism occurred  among  the  Mohave  north  of  Needles  within 
the  memory  of  the  writer's  native  informant.^ 

From  all  that  could  be  gathered,  under  adverse  circumstances,  about 
the  Yuma,  it  appeared  that  the  most  prevalent  diseases  among  them 
are  malaria,  a  number  of  cases  of  which  occur  in  persons  of  all  ages 
after  each  annual  overflow  of  the  Colorado  (May  or  June),  and  vene- 
real troubles,  acquired  mostly  from  whites  about  Yuma.  One  young 
man  was  seen  in  an  advanced  stage  of  acute  pulmonarA'  tuberculosis. 
The  same  year  (1902)  the  agency  physician  reported  two  cases  of 
the  disease  among  the  ^^ uneducated"  contingent  of  the  tribe,  and  he 
also  speaks  of  two  cases  of  scrofula,  with  five  or  six  of  malaria, 
among  the  children  in  the  school.  The  most  common  minor  com- 
plaints are  of  the  gastro-intestinal  tract.  In  the  school  children 
there  were  very  few  cases  in  which  even  a  suspicion  of  congenital 
syphilis  could  be  entertained.  If  the  disease  is  as  frequent  in 
adults  as  it  is  thought  to  be,  it  is  probable  that,  owing  to  the  effects 
of  the  disease  and  neglect,  most  if  not  all  babes  affected  by  syphilis 
die  in  utero  or  during  infancy.  There  was  very  little  sickness  among 
the  school  children  at  the  time,  of  the  wTiter's  visit;  but  one 
advanced  case  of  tubercular  glands  of  the  neck  and  a  few  instances 
of  eczema  and  impetigo  were  found. 

The  most  common  disorders  among  the  Opata  are  those  of  the 
digestive  system.  In  infants  they  are  often  dangerous.  Malarial 
fever  is  also  prevalent.  Among  22  women  from  San  Miguel  valley 
whom  the  wTiter  measured,  7  had  goiters.     In   two  cases  the  en- 


oSometimes  a  "woman  wants  to  bo  man./'  Sho  is  "just  nutiirally  that  way;"  they  know  of  no 
other  eauso.  Similar  oases,  also  instaui-cs  of  mon  dn'ssing  in  the  garb  of  women,  were  licunl  of  in 
other  tribes. 
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largement  was  unilateral  (on  the  right  side)  and  in  five  bilateral  (all 
larger  on  the  right).  Tlie  natives  have  no  definite  conception  as 
to  the  cause  of  this  disease  and  no  knowledge  of  how  to  cure  it.  It 
has  existed  in  the  general  region  for  a  long  time.**  All  but  one  of 
the  goiters  seen  were  of  moderate  size.  No  case  of  the  disease  was 
observed  among  the  men,  but  the  writer  was  told  it  occurs  in  them 
also,  though  much  more  rarely  than  in  the  women.  Venereal  dis- 
eases are  said  to  be  quite  common,  but  destructive  syphilitic  lesions 
on  the  exposed  parts  of  the  body  are  rare.  Rickets  is  unknown 
among  persons  of  pure  blood.  Pulmonary  tuberculosis  occurs,  but 
is  not  prevalent.  It  seems  to  attack  the  half-breeds  oftener  than 
the  full-bloods.  Insanity  and  idiocy  are  said  to  be  very  infrequent. 
In  his  many  years  of  experience  with  the  Opata,  Doctor  Alderman, 
the  American  physician-miner  at  Tuape,  knew  but  one  insane  person 
(a  man  with  a  delusion  that  he  owned  everything)  and  but  a  single 
feeble-minded  individual.  No  information  could  be  obtained  about 
children  born  blind  or  deaf.  The  only  cases  of  serious  nervous 
disease  learned  of  were  one  of  paralysis  agitans  in  a  woman  addicted 
to  the  use  of  liquor,  and  one  of  long-present  choreic  movements  in  a 
male  subject.  *• 

The  Yaqui  seem  to  be  remarkably  healthy,  as  they  are  a  sturdy 
people.  Along  the  valleys,  particularly  during  the  midsummer 
rainy  season,  there  occur  among  them,  as  among  the  Mayo,  numer- 
ous calenturas  or  '*  fevers, '^  probably  of  malarial  nature.  No 
goiter  or  deformity  was  seen  in  the  tribe,  and,  as  among  the  rest 
of  the  Mexican  tribes  visited,  tuberculosis  is  infrequent. 

Owing  partly  to  the  unheal  thful  lowlands  in  which  many  of  them 
live  a  portion  of  the  year  and  partly  to  the  irregularity  of  their 
lives,  with  the  too  frequent  use  of  tesvino,  the  Tarahumare  are 
subject  to  numerous  disorders.  The  most  common  of  these  are 
affections  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  the  next  in  frequency  are  the 
frios  or  calenturas  (various  forms  of  malaria).  An  affliction  much 
spoken  of  and  often  fatal  is  dolores  costales  (the  term  probably  in- 
cluding both  pleuris}'  and  pneumonia).  Contagious  diseases,  par- 
ticularly variola,  visit  the  people  occasionally  and  are  much  feared. 
Venereal  diseases  are  occasionally  introduced,  but  the  people  guard 
against  them.  Insanity  is  very  rare,  but  cases  of  temporary  mental 
aberration  following  drink  are  well  known.  Deaf  and  dumb  indi- 
viduals occur  in  the  tribe,  but  it  was  not  possible  to  learn  whether 
the  condition  was  congenital  or  acquired.  Blindness  is  more  fre- 
quent and  is  mostly  the  result  of  smallpox  or  injury.     Consumption 

o*'The  [water  of  the]  Oposura  is  supposed  to  be  productive  of  the  tumour  in  the  neck,  called  in 
Switzerland  the  gditre.  The  Saguaripa.  and  many  other  streams  in  Sonora  are  thought  to  produce 
similar  ellects.  "  Hardy,  Travels  in  the  Interior  of  Mexico  in  1825,  1826,  1827.  &  1828.  443, 1829.  "  The 
Opatas  of  Oposura  H  re  disfigured  by  goiter,  hut  this  disease  seems  to  be  confined  within  3  leagues  of 
the  town.  "    Bancroft,  Native  races,  l,  588. 

t  See  Notes  on  the  Indiana  of  Sonora,  Mexico,  ^Immcan  A  tOhropologist,  n.  s.,  vi,  no.  l,Jan.-Mar.,  1904. 
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seems  to  be  very  rare,  and  among  such  of  the  Tarahuinare  as  were 
seen  there  was  no  mstance  of  any  degree  of  scrofula.  There  is  no 
rachitis.  In  the  numerous  Tarahumare  skulls  and  other  bones 
examined  the  only  pathological  conditions,  excepting  a  few  injuries 
were  senile  arthritis,  a  few  cases  of  dental  caries,  some  marks  of 
inflammatory  or  suppurative  process  about  the  alveoH,  one  small 
osteoma  on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  frontal  bone,  and  one  abscess 
in  the  superior  maxilla.  Among  the  less  recent  bones,  as  among 
similar  osteological  remains  of  the  Indians  of  other  tribes  in  the 
Southwest  and  northern  Mexico,  there  was  not  a  single  suggestion  of 
rickets,  syphilis,  tuberculosis,  or  cancer. 

Among  the  southern  Tepehuane  during  the  dry  season  ordinarily 
there  is  but  little  sickness.  The  most  frequent  disorders,  besides 
digestive  troubles,  are  headache,  muscular  rheumatic  pains,  calenturas 
(malarias),  and  acute  chest  diseases.     Epidemics  are  rare. 

Among  the  Tepecano,  in  Jalisco,  the  most  frequent  causes  of  death 
among  the  adults  are  ''^ fever"  (in  all  probability  severe  malaria  or 
typhoid),  calentura  (mostly  less  severe  malaria),  dysentery,  and  **a 
chest  disease  of  brief  duration,  accompanied  with  pain  and  fever'' 
(probably  pneumonia).  The  mortality  of  children  is  large,  being  due 
chiefly  to  intestinal  disorders.  Calentura  is  also  said  by  the  people  to 
be  not  infrequently  fatal  among  children.  Smallpox  has  appeared 
occasionally,  causing  numerous  deaths.  A  certain  percentage  of 
women  die  as  the  result  of  accidents  or  from  diseases  while  pregnant, 
during  labor,  or  in  the  puerperium.  The  most  common  minor  affec- 
tions are  pains  in  the  muscles,  back,  or  joints,  headaches,  some 
vertigo  (the  last-named  mainly  the  effect  of  drinking  to  excess,  which, 
however,  is  not  frequently  done),  and  conjunctivitis.  Timiors  occur 
infrequently ;  of  what  nature  they  are  could  not  be  learned.  Insanity 
is  very  rare,  and  is  believed  to  l)e  incurable.^ 

The  diseases  which  the  Huichol  are  mostly  subject  to  are  calenturas, 
gastro-intestinal  disorders,  dolores  costales  (pleurisy  or  pneumo- 
nia), and  muscular  or  lumbar  rheumatic  pains.  The  writer  was  told 
of  individuals  who  died  of  some  acute  affection  *'of  the  head  '^  accom- 
panied by  severe  vertigo.  Dysentery  occurs;  it  is  very  probably,  in 
some  cases  at  least,  of  malarial  origin.  Most  children  who  die  suc- 
cumb to  diarrhea,  most  adults  to  diseases  affecting  the  respiratory 
organs,  other  than  tuberculosis,  which,  although  it  occurs,  is  rare. 
Among  ten  young  to  middle-aged  men  who  were  interrogated  as  to 
the  different  sicknesses  they  passed  through  since  their  childhood,  in 
two  the  answer  was  none;  in  one,  occasional  headache,  calentura, 
some  pains  in  the  stomach;  in  one,  smallpox,  calentura,  cough ;  in 
one,  some  form  of  enteric  fever,  calentura;  in  one,  stomach  troubles 
and  occasionally  vertigo;    in  one,  smallpox,  stomach  trouble,  and 

aSee  alBO  The  Religion  of  the  **  Chlchimecs,"  etc.,  American  Anthropologist .  n.  b.,  v.no.  ;J.  .Iuly-S('i)t.. 
1903.385. 
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occasional  headache;  in  one,  stomach  disorder;  in  one,  calentura, 
pneumonia,  or  pleurisy;  and  in  one,  pneumonia  or  pleurisy,  pains  in 
the  back,  vertigo,  and  stomach  disorders.  Among  all  the  Huichol 
seen  not  one  was  blind,  but  there  was  found  one  deaf  and  dumb  child. 

The  most  common  disease  among  the  Cora  is  calentura.  Outbreaks 
of  smallpox  are  not  infrequent  and  are  much  feared.  Intestinal  dis- 
orders among  infants  are  common.  Pulmonary  tuberculosis,  though 
not  unknown,  is  rare. 

Among  the  Tarasco  the  minor  gastro-intestinal  disorders  were  liiet 
with  most  often.  However,  there  was  but  little  opportunity  among 
this  tribe  for  extended  observations. 

The  Otomi  (Hidalgo),  besides  being  commonly  subject  to  digestive 
disorders  of  lighter  grades,  show  more  often  than  other  Indians 
visited,  excepting  the  Aztec,  the  common  ill  effects,  both  inherited 
and  acquired,  of  the  abuse  of  intoxicants.  Epilepsy  and  other 
neuropathic  conditions  are  met  with  quite  frequently;  but  there  are 
districts  in  which  the  people  are  sturdier  and  healthier. 

Among  the  Tlahuiltec,  according  to  personal  observations  and  the 
information  of  the  *' padre'*  who  works  among  them,  the  most  com- 
mon diseases,  besides  the  frequent  effects  of  alcoholism,  are  various 
calenturas  and  pneumonia.  In  consequence  of  the  abuse  of  aguar- 
diente many  individuals  show  tremors,  premature  feebleness,  and 
other  disorders.  In  their  largest  village  there  are  but  a  few  really 
old  people.  The  health  of  the  women,  who  drink  less,  is  superior  to 
that  of  the  men.* 

SUMMARY 

The  preceding  details  and  the  general  information  obtained  in  the 
study  of  Indian  diseases  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

On  the  whole  the  health  of  the  Southwestern  and  north  Mexican 
noncivilized  Indians  is  superior  to  that  of  the  whites  living  in  larger 
communities.  The  advantage  of  the  Indian  lies  principally  in  the 
greater  freedom  from  those  various  morbid  conditions  that  arise 
through  deficient  inheritance,  from  those  that  in  the  white  race 
frequently  accompany  such  processes  or  periods  of  life  as  teething, 
puberty,  menstruation,  gestation,  puerperium,  menopause,  and  senil- 
ity, and  from  malignant  growths;  while  the  only  disadvantage  of  the 
Indian  consists  in  a  possibly  weaker  resistance  of  his  system  to  a 
few  of  the  contagions. 

Of  afflictions  of  definite  parts  of  the  organism  among  the  Indians  of 
the  Southwest  and  northern  Mexico  it  is  possible  to  give  the  appended 
information. 

Pathological  conditions  of  the  blood  are  very  rare,  but  anemia  is 
occasionally  met  with  in  the  latter  stages  of  malaria,  or,  in  a  light 
degree  in  some  of  the  taller  school  girls,  who  have  become  debilitated. 

a  See  also  chapter  dealing  with  medicine  and  treatment,  and  Individual  notes  in  detail  tables. 
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.  As  to  the  blood  glands,  the  spleen  suffers  secondarily  in  malaria,  as 
in  whites.  The  thyroid  degenerates  occasionally  into  goiter,  particu- 
larly in  certain  regions  and  individuals  (almost  exclusively  females) . 

Lymph  glands  are  apparently  the  seat  of  but  one  affection,  namely, 
scrofula.  Even  this  is  rare  among  the  more  primitive  peoples,  but 
a  moderate  number  of  examples  can  be  found  in  every  tribe  of  the 
more  civilized  Indians. 

The  prostate  gland  was  found  enlarged  in  a  few  instances. 

Affections  of  the  breast  glands  are  much  less  common  in  Indian 
than  they  are  in  white  women. 

Diseases  or  defects  of  the  circulatory  apparatus  are  very  infre- 
quent. Among  more  than  2,000  individuals  examined  the  writer  found 
but  3  cases  of  organic  heart  trouble  (all  valvular  insufficiencies)  and 
not  one  pronounced  instance  of  advanced  arterial  sclerosis.  No 
definite  information  could  he  obtained  about  any  case  of  apoplexy, 
though  some  rather  sudden  deaths  are  remembered.  Varicose 
veins  are  rare.  Direct  examination  in  many  hundreds  of  indivi- 
duals failed  to  show  one  very  pronounced  instance.  Hemorrhoids 
are  also  infrequent.  No  case  of  a  nevus  came  under  the  observation 
of  the  writ€{r. 

Diseases  of  the  respiratory  apparatus  are,  on  the  other  hand, 
relatively  common  and  cause  numerous  deaths.  Among  the  non- 
civilized  tril^  the  chief  of  the  more  serious  of  these  affections  is 
pneumonia;  among  the  tribes  on  the  road  to  civilization  this  begins 
to  be  rivaled  by  pulmonary  consumption.  This  latter  disease, 
which  in  all  probability  was  extremely  rare,  if  it  existed  at  all,  in 
the  prehistoric  Indians,  and  was  seldom  seen  up  to  a  century  ago, 
is  gradually  becoming  everywhere  more  common,  even  among  the 
Indians  of  the  Sierras.  It  attacks  especially  the  adolescents  and 
younger  adults.  It  follows  a  very  rapid  course  in  some  individuals 
and  moderately  rapid  in  others,  and  is  nearly  always  fatal;  in  a  few 
only  it  becomes  chronic.  Judging  from  descriptions,  pleurisy  is  not 
uncommon  at  certain  seasons,  while  milder  grades  of  bronchitis  and 
allied  affections  are  met  with  quite  often  during  the  cold  weather. 
No  instances  of  severe  asthma,  of  *' false,*'  or  of  membranous  croup 
were  encountered. 

Disorders  of  the  digestive  apparatus  are  very  common,  but  they 
are  rarely,  except  in  infants,  of  a  serious  nature. 

Contrary  to  all  expectations,  typhoid  is  very  rare. 

Forms  of  bloody  diarrhea  or  dysentery,  often  probably  of  malarial 
origin,  attack  the  Indians,  children  as  well  as  adults,  in  certain 
localities,  especially  in  the  lowlying  parts  of  Mexico. 

Intestinal  parasites  (tapeworms)  are  heard  of  but  seldom. 

No  case  of  appendicitis,  peritcmitis,  ulcer  of  the  stomach,  or  of  any 
grave  disease  of  the  liver,  was  observed. 
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Constipation,  while  by  no  means  as  common  as  among  the  whites 
(and  especially  as  among  white  women),  was  heard  of  quite  often. 

An  occasional  case  of  dropsy  shows  the  occurrence  of  nephritis. 
Kidney  disorders  in  pregnancy  and  eclampsia  appear  to  be  rare. 

Diseases  of  the  sexual  organs,  excepting  syphilis  and  gonorrhea,  are 
very  seldom  alluded  to,  or  indicated  by  any  external  signs,  among 
those  who  approach  or  are  approached  by  the  physician.  The 
women  usually  deny  their  existence.  Perineal  and  uterine  lacera- 
tions, prolapsus,  and  other  morbid  conditions  presumably  should 
be  rather  common,  but  whatever  evidence  is  obtainable  in  the  mat- 
ter contradicts  such  an  opinion.  Amenorrhea,  dysmenorrhea,  and 
metrorrhagia  occur,  though  rarely. 

Venereal  diseases,  while  carefully  guarded  against — in  some  instances 
with  apparent  success — prevail  more  or  less  in  the  tribes  near  rail- 
road centers  and  near  larger  white  settlements.  Notwithstanding 
the  unhygienic  condition  of  the  Indians,  neither  syphilis  nor  gonor- 
rhea is  commonly  attended  by  great  destruction  of  tissue  or  grave 
general  consequences.  The  bones  of  the  syphilitics,  however,  ulti- 
mately become  affected  as  in  whites.  In  women  syphilis  generally 
conditions  premature  births,  and  the  infants  are  usually  dead.  Inher- 
ited signs  of  syphilis  in  living  children  are  very  uncommon.** 

With  few  exceptions,  diseases  of  the  skin  are  restricted  to  cases  of 
eczema,  favus,  or  ulcers  (pemphigus,  and  especially  impetigo  con- 
tagiosa) in  the  children,  acne  in  adolescents  or  young  adults,  and 
some  ulcers,  due  to  neglect,  in  the  older. 

Of  nervous  and  mental  disorders  headache  is  quite  common ;  ver- 
tigo is  heard  of  occasionally;  hysteria  of  light-to-moderate  form  is 
met  with  occasionally  in  growing-up  girls;  tremors  occur  in  those 
addicted  to  drink;  epilepsy  and  weak-mindedness  are  quite  rare, 
though  perhaps  not  more  so  than  among  whites ;  insanity  and  paraly- 
sis are  very  infrequent,  and  high-grade  idiocy  is  almost  unknown.  Of 
many  nervous  or  mental  pathological  conditions  nothing  at  all  could 
be  learned. 

Diseases  and  defects  of  the  sense  organs  include  numerous  opthal- 
mias,  some  trachoma,  and  occasionally  a  cataract.  Strabismus  is 
very  rare.  Narrowing  of  the  lids  in  consequence  of  chronic  inflam- 
mation of  the  conjunctiva  is  common  in  old  people.  Corneal  ulcera- 
tion and  opacities  are  not  infrequent.  In  every  tribe,  but  particu- 
larly among  some  of  the  Pueblos,  there  are  found  a  number — in  some 
instances  a  relatively  large  number — of  individuals  who  have  lost 
their  sight  in  consequence  of  some  eye  affection.  In  a  few  the  cause 
has  been  an  attack  of  smallpox.  Minor  disorders  of  vision  are  com- 
mon among  the  more  advanced  Indian  scholars.     Ear  diseases  and 

oin  tho  older  burials  in  the  Southwest  and  northern  Mexico,  the  tK>ne8  show  no  syphilis,  or  at 
most  a  very  few  doubtful  cases. 
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defects  of  hearing  are  quite  rare,  even  in  the  aged.  In  a  few  tribes 
there  are  from  one  to  several  deaf  and  dumb. 

Dental  caries  is  not  rare,  though  much  less  frequent  than  among 
the  whites.  It  is  usually  a  premolar  or  a  molar  that  is  affected. 
Occasionally  the  gum  or  alveoli  become  involved,  resulting  in  sup- 
puration. Necrosis  of  importance  was  not  seen  in  the  living  or  in 
the  bones  examined.  Defects  of  the  palate  in  an  Indian  of  full  blood 
have  not  been  met  with,  and  but  one  minor  case  of  harelip  came 
to  notice. 

Of  contagious  and  infectious  diseases  not  before  specially  men- 
tioned, the  most  dangerous,  and  one  by  which  none  of  tlie  tribes 
visited  has  been  spared,  is  smallpox.  Localized  epidemics  of  measles 
are  quite  common.  The  disease  attacks  both  children  and  adoles- 
cents, and  occasionally,  usually  in  the  absence  of  proper  treatment,  is 
attended  with  mortality  much  greater  than  is  the  same  disease  among 
whites.  Where  early  hospital  treatment  was  afforded,  the  fatal  or 
even  grave  cases  were  rare.  Scarlet  fever,  curiously,  seems  to  be  very 
uncommon,  if  it  occurs  at  all  in  these  regions.  The  writer  could 
learn  of  no  case  of  it  either  personally  or  from  the  resident  physicians 
or  from  the  Indians.  Whooping  cough,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  very 
rare;  it  does  not  seem  to  be  more  severe  or  dangerous  than  it  is 
among  the  whites.  Diphtheria  of  moderate  severity  existed  in  1902 
and  at  other  seasons  in  the  Albuquerque  school;  it  also  occiured 
within  recent  years  at  Zufti.  Influenza  has  been  reported  from  a 
number  of  localities  among  the  Southwestern  Indians.  Pneumonia, 
in  isolated  cases,  has  appeared  in  an  epidemic  form.  Parotitis  is 
seldom  heard  of.  Malaria,  known  as  ''fever,'*  frios,  or  calentura, 
occurs  more  or  less,  in  various  forms,  among  all  the  tribes.  Usually 
it  is  not  fatal  in  the  north  and  on  the  highlands,  but  assumes  more 
dangerous,  including  hemorrhagic  and  not  infrequently  fatal,  forms 
in  the  valleys  and  especially  in  the  lower  coast  lands  of  northern 
Mexico.  Leprosy  is  not  heard  of,  but  there  were  observed  a  few 
cases  of  a  condition  allied  to  elephantiasis.  The  pinto  malady  was 
not  met  with,  though  among  the  Mexican  Indians  there  were 
allusions  to  its  existence  farther  south  {Guerrero ,  etc.) 

Malignant  diseases,  if  they  exist  at  all — that  they  do  would  be 
difficult  to  doubt — must  be  extremely  rare.  The  wTiter  heard  of 
'Humors,^'  and  saw  several  case^  of  the  fibroid  variety,  but  has 
never  come  across  a  clear  case  of  an  epithelioma  or  other  cancer; 
nor  has  he  as  yet  encountered  unequivocal  signs  of  a  malignant 
growth  on  an  Indian  bone  (see  notes  in  Bibliography). 

Rheumatic  affections  are  quite  common,  but  are  very  seldom  of  a 
serious  nature.  They  seem  to  be  restricted  to  the  muscular  variety, 
lumbago,  and  the  arthritis  of  senility.  Of  rachitis,  or  osteomalacia, 
not  a  trace  was  encountered  either  in  the  living  or  in  the  bones,  and 
though  goiter  exists,  there  was  found  no  case  of  cretinism. 
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Hernia  is  rare,  and  the  few  cases  seen  or  heard  of  were  nearly  all  of 
the  umbilical  variety  and  nearly  all  in  children. 

Pathological  obesity  does  not  exist  (see  Obesity,  pp.  156-157). 

For  albinism,  which  is  restricted  almost  entirely  to  the  Hopi  and 
Zuiii,  see  special  section  at  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

Fractures  of  bones  are  infrequent,  more  rare  than  among  white 
people. 

In  general,  then,  the  morbid  conditions  that  occur  frequently,  and 
those  that  occur  more  rarely  among  the  Southwestern  and  the  north- 
Mexican  Indians  than  among  average  white  Americans,  are  as  follows: 

Frequent  among  Southtvestem  Indians 

Affections  of  the  gastro-intestinal  tract.         Smallpox;  measles. 

Affections  of  the  respiratory  organs.  ;  Malaria:  dysentery. 

AfftH'tions  of  the  eyes.  I  Pemphigo  contagiosa  (in  children). 

Muscular  rheumatism  and  senile  arthritis.  ; 

Rare  among  Southwestern  Indians 


Dental  caries. 

Cancer. 

Rachitis. 

Hernia  (femoral,  inguinal). 

Idiocy  (high-grade). 


Anemia. 

Affections  of  breasts. 

Diseases  of  heart,  arteries,  and  veins. 

Asthma. 

Affections  of  the  liver. 

Affections  of  the  female  sexual  organs  i  Insanity. 

(including    those    of    pregnancy    and  ;  Nervous  diseases  (excepting  epilepsy). 

puerperium,  and  lacerations).  I  Scarlatina. 

Many  affections  of  the  skin.  Bone  fractures. 

A  few  special  remarks  may  be  made  in  this  place  concerning  sjrphilis 
among  the  Southwestern  and  the  north-Mexican  natives  before 
the  advent  of  whites.  As  already  remarked,  the  disease  in  the  Indian 
affects  the  bones  as  it  does  in  the  whites,  and  in  some  of  the  recent 
cases,  of  which  there  are  good  examples  from  Alaska,  the  destruction 
of  the  bony  tissues,  particularly  in  the  skull,  is  great;  if,  therefore, 
syphilis  existed  before  the  Spaniards  reached  this  country,  signs  of 
it  should  be  at  least  occasionally  discovered  in  the  ancient  burials. 
But  the  bones  and  particularly  the  skulls  from  the  old  burials  are, 
generally,  free  of  signs  characteristic  of  the  disease;  and  this  is  true 
of  the  bones  from  ancient  graves  in  California,  the  Northwest  coast, 
and  other  locaHties,  exclusive  of  the  southeastern  mounds.  If  this 
easily  commimicable  disease  existed  for  any  length  of  time  before  the 
whites  (Columbian  and  post-Columbian)  came,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how,  with  the  well-known  widespread  intercourse  among  the  Indians, 
whole  great  regions  could  escape  it.  It  may  be  remarked  that  signs 
of  the  disease  are  absent  also  from  the  older  •burials  from  Peru  and 
other  localities  in  South  America.  From  some  of  the  regions  men- 
tioned the  osteological  collections  are  extensive  and  have  been  made 
in  a  thorough  manner. 
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Albinism 

In  studying  the  defects  of  pigmentation  we  meet  with  two  appar- 
ently related  classes  of  phenomena.  One  is  a  regular,  more  or  less 
complete  and  extended  congenital  lack  of  the  usual  pigmentation,  or 
what  may  be  termed  albinism  proper ;  the  other  being  a  generally  irregu- 
lar, more  or  less  incomplete  and  extended,  depigmentation  occurring 
at  some  period  during  life,  and  known  more  commonly  as  vitiligo. 
Both  of  these  conditions,  originally  probably  neuropathic,  yet  seem- 
ingly radically  diflFerent,  were  met  with  among  the  Indians  visited,  but 
in  the  southwestern  United  States  the  cases  found  are  comparatively 
few  in  number  and  restricted  to  a  few  tribes,  while  no  instance  of  either 
condition  was  encoimtered  among  the  Mexican  Indians,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Tarahumare,  among  whom  an  albino  was  found  by 
Hartman,**  and  possibly  the  Mayo,  among  whom  are  said  to  occur, 
far  down  the  Mayo  river,  individuals  with  light  hair,  skin,  and  eyes. 
The  Mexican  Indians  are  much  scattered,  however,  and  all  detailed 
inquiry  is  very  difficult. 

Among  the  Hopi  and  the  Zufd  albinism  has  been  known  since  early 
historic  times,  and  apparently  shows  no  tendency  toward  either  a 
marked  increase  or  a  marked  diminution.  The  writer  learned  of  one 
case  of  complete  albinism  among  the  Navaho  ^  and  of  another  at  Isleta, 
besides  which  he  saw  a  woman  50  years  of  age,  a  partial  or  atypical 
albino  (yellow  hair,  but  moderately  brown  skin),  among  the  Southern 
Ute,  and  a  case  of  vitiligo  in  a  male  Papago  of  about  55  years. 
Finally,  in  four  full-blood  Mohave  girls  at  the  Fort  Mohave  school 
were  seen  lighter,  but  not  quite  vitiligo-like,  spots  on  the  exposed 
portions  of  the  otherwise  normal-looking  skin. 

The  writer  made  it  a  point  to  see  all  the  albinos  among  the  Hopi, 
and  was  able  to  measure  all  but  one  as  well  as  to  inquire  somewhat 
into  their  family  history,  for  at  the  present  time  the  condition  is 
doubtless  propagated  to  some  degree  through  heredity.  Among  the 
Zuiii  he  was  able  to  examine  but  two  of  the  men  (see  pi.  xxvi).^  As 
the  Hopi  and  Zuiii  tribes  are  closely  related  physically  and  as  the 
albinism  occurring  among  them  is  of  the  same  nature,  the  data 
relating  to  them  will  be  presented  conjointly. 

The  writer  found  among  the  Hopi  (March,  1900)  11  and  among  the 
Zuiii  (same  year)  6  albinos.  The  proportion  to  the  whole  population 
was  5.5  per  thousand  among  the  Hopi  and  3.8  per  thousand  among 
the  Zufii. 

Of  the  Hopi  albinos,  3  were  males  and  8  females;  of  the  Zufii,  3  males 
and  3  females;  total,  6  males  and  11  females.     Nine  out  of  the  total 

«C.  W.  Hartman,  The  Indiani^  of  North-western  Mexico,  iongr^s  intrmattonol  dts  AmiricnniKirn, 
1894.  128-129.  Stockholm.  1897. 

6  Bourke  (p.  4«V))  mentions  an  albino  iHniily  among  the  Navaho. 

e  See  also  notes  on  the  Ziifti  albinos  in  Mrs.  M.(\  Stevenson  s  The  ZiiAl  ln<liiins,  TivftUy-third  lif  ixirt  of 
Bureau  of  American  Ethnology. 
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17  albinos  were  children,  8  adults.  All  17  were  complete  albinos,  but 
of  slightly  differing  shades.  There  was  found  in  the  two  tribes  no 
instance  of  partial  albinism  or  vitiligo. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  albinos  in  both  tribes  was  much 
alike.  Their  physiognomy,  irrespective  of  their  slightly  variant  color, 
differed  from  that  of  the  other  Indians.  Their  skin  seemed  to  be  of 
ordinary  texture,  but  more  sensitive  to  exposure  than  in  the  full 
colored.  It  was  pink  or  white  with  a  slight  flush,  and  the  exposed 
parts  usually  showed  a  more  or  less  pronounced  sun  discoloration, 
much  like  the  ordinary  sunburn  among  the  whites.  On  the  body  the 
skin  looked  absolutely  normal;  on  the  face,  neck,  and  hands,  in  the 
adults,  however,  it  was  rather  redundant  and  wrinkled,  or  in  folds, 
giving  these  parts  in  some  cases  myxedematous-Uke  appearance. 
The  lips  were  in  many  somewhat  irregular,  exfoUating,  cracked,  or  sore. 

The  hair  ranged  in  color  from  that  of  the  unbleached  flax  fiber 
(pale  yellowish)  through  various  shades  of  yellowish  and  brownish — 
always  with*  a  slight  golden  luster — to  medium  brown.  In  no  in- 
stance was  there  any  trace  of  red  in  the  hair.  The  eyebrows  and 
eyelashes  as  a  rule  were  lighter  than  the  hair,  in  some  cases  practically 
colorless.  The  consistency  and  quality  of  the  hair  showed  no  features 
strikingly  different  from  those  found  in  ordinary  Indians  of  the  same 
tribes. 

The  eyes  were  light  gray  or  light  blue  to  moderate  gray-blue,  with 
sclera  white — very  much  like  eyes  of  similar  shades  in  blond  white 
people.  In  no  case  was  the  iris  colorless,  with  pink  reflection,  as  in  the 
albino  rabbit.  In  every  instance  there  was  a  more  or  less  marked 
nystagmus  and  heliophobia.  The  vision  was  not  strong,  but  short- 
sightedness was  not  noticed. 

Owing  to  the  blinking  eyes  and  the  more  or  less  abnormal  skin, 
the  face  was  generally  somewhat  sheepish  in  expression,  reminding 
one  of  the  faces  of  some  epileptics.  In  most  of  the  adults  the  nose 
was  thicker  than  the  average,  while  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  Ups 
were  thickened  and,  as  already  mentioned,  somewhat  irregular  in 
shape.  These  conditions  are  undoubtedly  very  largely  the  effects  of 
irritation  by  wind  and  sun.  In  four  cases  the  teeth  were  somewhat 
crowded  or  irregularly  set.  In  one  of  the  Zufd  men  half  of  the  teeth 
had  been  lost.  In  no  case  was  there  found  any  decided  retardation 
in  dentition  or  any  anomalies  of  the  teeth.  The  palate  was  in  all 
fairly  regular. 

Measurements  of  the  body  showed  that  neither  the  children  nor 
the  adults  differ  much  from  normal  individuals  of  similar  age'  and  full 
color.  In  no  instance  were  there  seen  signs  of  scrofula,  congenital 
syphilis,  or  racliitis.  The  puke,  respiration,  and  temperature  in  two 
of  the  albinos,  who  were  in  perfect  health,  approached  closely  the 
average  of  the  tribe;   in  other  individuals  these  tests  were  interfered 
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with  by  various  minor  disorders.  All  those,  however,  who  could  be 
tested  for  strength  by  the  dynamometer  were  foimd  to  be  weaker  than 
average  full-colored  individuals  of  the  same  age  in  the  same  tribe. 

Among  the  Hopi  the  albinos  are  known  as  ko-lo-ko-cTui-te  (white 
people) .  Neither  among  the  Hopi  nor  among  the  Zufii  are  they  ostra- 
cized or  looked  on  as  inferiors.  They  marry  full-colored  individuals 
of  the  other  sex,  but  they  themselves  are  generally  ashamed  of  their 
condition.  They  are  not  inclined  to  play  or  to  take  part  in  the  life 
of  the  village  as  others  do.  In  associating  with  them  the  writer  found 
all  of  them  to  be  sensitive,  bashful,  and  easily  irritated  or  made  to 
cry.  With  two  exceptions  among  the  men,  they  appeared  from 
slightly  to  moderately  submedium  in  intelligence;  the  testimony  of 
teachers  and  others  agreed  with  this  conclusion. 

An  inquiry  into  the  family  history  of  an  Indian  is  seldom  very  sat- 
isfactory. According  to  the  scanty  and  perhaps  not  always  reliable 
data  obtainable,  in  most  instances  the  albino  was  the  second  child 
of  the  mother;  in  one  case  he  was  the  third;  in  one  ca^  the  eighth 
(last).  In  the  nine  cases  (children)  here  considered  the  father,  the 
mother,  and  all  the  other  children  were  of  normal  color.  In  one 
family  the  second  and  sixth  children  were  albinos;  in  one  family  the 
second  and  third;  and  finally  one  woman  had  three  children,  all 
albinos.  In  all  these  instances  the  father,  mother,  lind  remaining 
children,  where  such  existed,  were  full-colored.  The  albinos  married 
to  full-colored  individuals  seldom  raise  any,  and  never  large,  families 
of  their  own.  This  point  seems  of  importance  and  needs  further 
attention.  The  Indians  have  no  rational  idea  as  to  the  cause  of 
albinism,  and  have  not  noticed  that  it  runs  in  certain  families.^ 

There  is  among  the  Hopi  considerable  intermarriage  of  distant  rel- 
atives, but  marriage  is  regulated  by  the  clan  system,  which  prevents 
all  close  interbreeding;  on  the  whole  this  factor  is  not  greater  or  even 
as  great  as  in  some  still  smaller  tribes,  for  example,  the  Maricopa, 
among  whom  no  albinism  has  been  recorded.  There  are  indications 
that  the  actual,  original  cause  of  the  condition  lies  in  the  nervous 
centers,  and  is  of  a  degenerative  nature,  being  propagated  in  the  tribe 
through  hereditary  influences.  No  definite  clue  as  to  any  special 
predisposing  or  exciting  cause  has  been  found  in  connection  with  the 
series  here  reported.  Prolonged  lactation  of  the  youngest  in  common 
with  a  previous  child  was  considered,  but  this  is  frequent  among  all 
Indians  and  takes  place  with  all  the  children  in  families  where  only 
single  albinos  occur.  Careful  and  detailed  observations  in  this  line 
should  be  made  in  future  by  the  resident  physicians  in  particular. 

The  following  are  the  results  of  the  examinations  of  Hopi  and  Zuiii 
albinos  in  detail;  the  Hopi  subjects  are  arranged  by  villages. 

o  It  is  a  supposed  consequence  of  transgressing  somo  tabus  by  the  j)rognant  woman,  or  of  makiiip.  in 
anorroneous  way,  certain  paho€  or  prayer  sticlcs;  but  tlio  majority  of  those,  questioneti  had  no  expla- 
naUon. 
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(1)  Kivanochwuinima  (Pueblo  of  Mishongnovi):  Girl  about  10  year8  of  age.  Father 
and  mother  normal;  only  albino  in  the  family;  is  the  third  child.  Hair  straight, 
unbleached  flax  color,  with  slight  golden  reflex;  eyelashes  and  eyebrows  very  pale; 
eyes  grayish  blue,  light  yellowish  about  the  iris;  face  pinkish  white,  exactly  as  in 
many  white  blonds.  Features  regular,  expression  slightly  sheepish.  Teeth  regular, 
second  dentition  fairly  advanced;  all  front  teeth  and  first  permanent  molars  (in  all  24 
teeth)  fully  erupted.  Hands  and  feet  slightly  dusky  (sunburn).  Height,  131.3  cm.; 
diameter  an tero-post.  maximum  of  head,  15.8;  diameter  lateral  maximum  of  head,  14.2; 
height  of  head  (biauric.  line-bregma),  13.0;  face  height  to  nasion,  9.7;  face  height  to 
crinion,  15.4;  diameter  bizygom.  maximum,  12.7.  Occiput  slightly  flattened.  Body 
normal.     Intelligence  slightly  below  average  (teacher's  estimate). 

(2)  Maina  (Mishongnovi) :  Girl  about  14  or  15  years  old.  Father  and  mother  normal; 
the  other  children  normal;  is  the  second  child  of  the  family.  Hair  straight,  flax  color, 
eyelashes  and  eyebrows  lighter.  Eyes  medium  blue.  Face  pinkish  white;. hands 
and  feet  show  effects  of  exposure.  Teeth  normal,  28  of  second  dentition  erupted. 
Face  normal.  Is  not  very  bright  in  school;  intelligence  in  general  slightly  below 
medium.  Height,  151.5  cm.;  diameter  an  tero-post.  maximum  of  head,  17.6;  diameter 
lateral  maximum  of  head,  14;  height  of  head  (biauric.  line-bregma),  12.7;  face  height 
to  nasion,  11.2;  face  height  to  crinion,  16.4;    diameter  bizygom.  maximum,  13.2. 

(3)  Komaiaunima  (Mishongnovi):  Girl  between  15  and  16  years  of  age.  Father  and 
mother  normal;  only  albino  in  the  family;  is  the  se<"ond  child,  both  the  first  and  third 
normal.  Hair  straight,  medium  to  light  yellowish  brown;  eyebrows  and  eyelashes 
light  flax  color.  Eyes  grayish  blue.  Color  of  face  and  body  exactly  as  in  white 
blonds,  i.e.,  pinkish  white.  Shows  sunburn  on  exposed  part  of  limbs  and  on  face. 
Features  normal.  Expression  not  very  bright.  Intelligence  not  above  the  average, 
possibly  slightly  below.  Teeth  normal,  28  second  teeth  fully  erupted.  Height,  151.5 
cm. ;  diameter  antero-post.  maximum  of  hea<^  ,17.3;  diameter  lateral  maximum  of  head , 
14.4;  height  of  head  (biauric.  line-bregma),  13.55;  height  of  face  to  nasion,  11;  height 
of  face  to  crinion,  17.9;  diameter  bizygom.  maximum,  13.4. 

(4)  Naqualashtiva  (Mishongnovi):  Man  about  30.  Parents  normal.  Four  children; 
is  the  second.  No  albino  relation.  Fairly  well  nourished.  Face  slightly  dull,  net 
Indian-like  in  type.  Hair  straight,  very  light  brownish;  eyebrows  and  eyelashes 
nearly  colorless;  eyes  grayish  blue.  Nystagmus  (lateral).  Very  slight,  if  any,  com- 
pression of  the  occiput.  Lips  thick.  Upper  lip  somewhat  defective  in  middle  line, 
notched — a  slight  degree  of  harelip.  Intelligence  fair.  No  upper  wisdom  teeth; 
lower  incisors  irregularly  set,  crowded.  Sexually  potent.  Genitals  slightly  sub- 
medium  in  size,  normal  in  shape.  Body  normal.  Had  a  wife;  no  conception;  did 
not  live  long  together;  was  jealous.  Height,  173  cm. ;  diameter  antero-post.  maximum 
of  head,  18.4;  diameter  lateral  maximum  of  head,  15.6;  height  of  head  (biauric.  line- 
bregma),  14.35;  face  height  to  nasion,  11.8;  face  height  to  crinion,  19.4;  diameter 
bizygom.  maximum,  14.1. 

(5)  Shakwentiva  (Mishongnovi):  Man  about  33  years  of  age.  Parents  normal;  had 
five  children;  subject  is  the  second.  No  albino  in  family  or  relatives.  Hair 
straight,  light  brownish.  Eyes  more  grayish  than  blue.  Body  well  developed; 
mcKiium  (for  Hopi)  height.  Face  coarse,  like  that  of  some  epileptics,  not  Indian-like; 
some  strabismus,  nystagmus  (lateral).  Somewhat  sheepish  expression.  Intelligence 
fair,  but  certainly  not  higher.     Would  not  be  measured. 

(6)  Puliasnima  (Shupaulovi) :  Girl  about  6  years  old.  Father  and  mother  normal; 
has  an  older  albino  sister,  a  bright  child,  at  Phoenix;  family  of  six,  first  child  normal, 
second  Ku6asnima,  the  albino  in  Phoenix,  the  third  normal,  fourth  normal,  fifth  normal, 
sixth  albino,  Puliasnima.  Hair  is  straight,  of  a  very  light  flax  color.  Eyebrows  and 
eyelashes  very  light  (not  white).  Eyes  clear  medium  blue.  Face  very  pinkish  and 
blond;  hands  and  feet  somewhat  darker  (sunburned).  Features  ordinar>%  not  of  the 
regular  Indian  type.  Lower  incisors  crowded,  otherwise  teeth  and  dentition  normal. 
Not  bright.    Height,  108.3  cm;  diameter  antero-post.  maximum  of  head,  16.6;  diam- 
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eter  lateral  maximum  of  head,  12.8;  height  of  head  (biaurio.  line-bregma),  12;  face 
height  to nasion,  9.3;  face  height  to  crinion,  14.9;  diameter  bizygom.  maximum,  11.3. 

(7)  Sivenka  (Shupaulovi):  Woman  about  28  years  old.  Father  and  mother  normal; 
family  of  five  or  six  children;  is  the  second  child;  all  the  other  children  normal.  Hair 
flax  to  light  brown  in  color,  straight;  eyelashes  very  light  flax  color  (not  white).  Eyes 
grayish  blue.  Skin  light,  pinkish  white.  Features  normal;  look  ordinary.  Not 
very  bright.  Teeth  normal;  dentition  normal  (32  second  teeth  erupted).  Hands 
and  feet  quite  small,  somewhat  sunburned.  Body  (nude)  normal,  color  exactly  as 
in  whites.  Rather  frail,  but  not  emaciated.  Breasts  submedium,  approach  conical 
in  shape;  nipples  quite  well  developed,  areola  light,  but  slightly  darker  than  sur- 
rounding skin.  Genitals,  externally,  normal,  covered  with  thin,  not  very  long,  Hght 
flax-colored  hair.  Stature,  151.8  cm.;  diameter  antero-post.  maximum  of  head,  16.0 ; 
diameter  lateral  maximum  of  head,  14.2;  height  of  head  (biauric.  line-bregma),  13.15; 
face  height  to  nasion,  11.1;  face  height  to  crinion,  16.5;  diameter  bizygom.  maximum, 
12.6.  Head  normal,  as  in  all  the  albinos,  but  shows  a  quite  marked  cradle-board 
occipital  flattening.    Married  three  years  to  a  full-colored  Hopi;  no  conception. 

(8)  Sikiahoinima  (Shongopovi) :  A  girl  about  7  years  old.  Parents  normal;  had 
three  children;  subject  is  the  second.  No  albino  among  relatives.  Very  well  nour* 
ished;  face  quite  bright,  nice;  otherwise  very  similar  in  every  particular  to  the  other 
albinos.  Hair  straight,  light  brown  in  color.  Eyebrows  and  eyelashes  lighter.  Eyes 
bluish.  Skin  as  that  of  a  white  child.  Cries  and  sobs  at  slight  provocation.  Teeth 
normal;  dentition  normal  (for  that  age).  Height,  100.7  cm.;  diameter  antero-post. 
maximum  of  head,  15.7;  diameter  lateral  maximum  of  head,  13.4;  height  of  head 
(biauric.  line-bregma),  12.35;  face  height  to  nasion,  8.8;  face  height  to  crinion,  14.6; 
diameter  bizygom.  maximum,  11.9. 

(9)  Lominimka  (Shongopovi):  Woman  about  35  years  of  age.  Parents  normal ;  had 
two  children;  subject  is  the  second.  No  relatives  albinos.  Fairly  well  nourished; 
features  regular,  not  Hopi-like.  Hair  straight,  of  flax  color;  skin  pinkish  white.  Eyes 
bluish.  Teeth  normal;  dentition  normal.  Intelligence  fair.  Height,  145.1  cm.; 
diameter  antero-post.  maximum  of  head,  17.0;  diameter  lateral  maximum  of  head, 
14.6;  height  of  head  (biauric.  line-bregma),  12.5;  face  height  to  nasion,  11.2;  face 
height  to  crinion,  18.4;  diameter  bizygom.  maximum,  13.5.  Had  a  male  child  by  a 
full-colored  Hopi;  the  child,  which  was  brought  to  the  writer,  is  full-colored  and 
looks  exactly  like  other  normal  Hopi  children. 

(10)  Komaweniouma  (Oraibi):  Man  about  55  or  60  years  old.  Stooped,  but  well 
developed  and  healthy.  Parents  and  family  normal;  mother  had  four  children;  he 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  second.  Intelligence  fair.  Nyi?tagmus.  Color  pink- 
ish, as  in  others.     Flax-colored,  straight  hair.     Face,  albino  tj^pe,  wrinkled. 

(11)  Okwm  (Zuni,  pi.  xxvi) :  Male  about  35  years  of  age.  Parents  normal. 
Is  the  seventh  of  eight  children.  All  the  rest  of  the  childn^n  and  all  relatives  full- 
colored.  Skin  pinkish  white;  where  exposed  it  is  dusky  and  fum^wed.  Ilair  light 
broTiv-n.  Eyebn)ws  and  eyelashes  lighter.  Eyes  gray.  Features  (juite  coarse,  but 
body  is  well  developed.  The  face  shows  sunburn,  the  forehead,  protected  by  the 
hair,  is  white.  The  skin  of  the  neck  is  much  corrugated.  The  skin  on  the  hands  Loks 
like  that  after  scalding.  Is  left-handed.  Eyes  blink  in  light  (a«  in  all  the  described 
albinos).  Some  lateral  nystagmus.  Had  been  married  and  had  one  child  by  his 
wife;  the  child  was  full-colored.  Height,  162.7  cm.;  diameter  antero-])ost.  niaxinium 
of  bead,  17.7;  diameter  lateral  maximum  of  head,  14.3;  height  of  head  (biauric.  line- 
bregma),  13.75;  face  height  to  nasion,  11:  face  height  to  crinion,  17.2;  diameter 
bizygom.  maximum,  13.45.  Pulse  (6.30  p.  m.),  48;  respiratitm,  18;  tempemtnre, 
98.8;  present  state  of  health  nonnal.  Pressure  force,  right  hand,  37  kilos;  left  hand, 
38;  traction  force,  19.5  kilos  (Mathic^u  dynamometer). 

(12)  Cumashki  (Zufii,  pi.  xxvi):  Man  approximately  15  yearj  old.  Parents 
full-colored,  normal.  No  albinism  in  relatives.  Is  the  third  child  out  of  six.  four 
of  whom  were  normal.  A  boy  albino,  second  child,  died.  Color  of  skin  closely 
jimilar  to  that  of  whites,  except  on  the  face,  where  it  is  quite  rosy.    Hair  pale  yellowish. 
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Eyebrows  and  eyelafihcs  nearly  colorleBB.  Eyes  light  blue.  Is  very  well  nourished  and 
in  general  normally  developed.  The  skin,  however,  of  the  face,  neck,  forearms,  and 
legs  has  a  somewhat  myxedematous  appearance.  Teeth  somewhat  irregularly  set, 
much  worn,  nearly  a  half  lost  through  caries;  impossible  to  determine  whether  or  not 
the  dentition  was  complete.  The  eyes  show  lateral  continuous  nystagmus.  The  man 
is  of  fair  intelligence  and  good-natured.  The  lips  are  slightly  thickened  and  irregu- 
larly curved.  The  subject  was  never  marrie<l.  Height,  166.8  cm.;  diameter  antero- 
poBt.  maximimd  of  head,  18.8;  diameter  lateral  maximum  of  head,  15.6;  height  of  head 
(biauric.  line-bregma),  14.7;  face  height  to  nasion,  11.2;  face  height  to  crinion,  18.3; 
diameter  bizygom.  maximum,  15.  Pulse  (3  p.  m.),  64;  respiration,  16;  temperature, 
99;  present  state  of  health,  normal.  Pressure  force,  right  hand,  30  kilos;  left  hand, 
same:  traction  force,  20  kilos  (Mathieu  dyniimometer). 

The  thickness  and  quantity  of  hair  in  all  the  albinos  is  about  the 
same  as  in  those  full-colored. 


Diseases  among  Indians  in  Various  Parts  of  the  United  States 

The  second  part  of  the  inquiry  into  diseases  among  the  Indians 
consisted,  as  before  mentioned,  in  inquiries  addressed  by  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  to  the  physicians  in  the  Indian  Service.  These 
inquiries  were  extended  to  all  the  reservations  and  schools  in  the 
United  States.  The  list  to  be  reported  on,  arranged  by  the  writer, 
was  in  the  following  form: 


Report  of  Dr. 


-,  physician  at  ■ 


agency  (or  school) ^  undtr  date  of- 


-,19-, 


on  diseases,  etc. 
[Abbreviations:  C— children;  A.- adults.] 


Albinism,  com- 
plete. 

Male.  !  Female. 

C.     A.     C.   j  A. 


Albinism, a 
partial. 


Goiter. 


1 


Male. 
C.  I  A. 


Female. 
C.     A.    C. 


Male. 


Femala 
C.     A. 


Cretinism. 

Male.  I  FemalCL 
C.     A.     C.     A. 


Insanity,^  all 
forms. 


Male. 
clA. 


Female. 
C.   ;  A. 


Epilepsy,  all     I       Idiocy,  all        I  noaf  atidrfiimh       Monstrosities,    I     Spinal  carva- 
lonns.  j         grades.  j  i^eal  and  dumb.       all  varieties.  tures. 

Male.  I  Female. 


Male.  I  Female.     Male. 


C.     A.     C.   I  A.    C. 


Female. 


Male.   I  Female. 


^*.rR°:lL°^Jl'^-  '  ^fd"»r!  Nature 


c.  ,  A. ;  r.  I  A. ;  c.  !  A.      "»i  »>y  «^-    ,  ^l^l  j   of  de- 


Pulmonary. 


Male. 


Female. 

C.        A.        C.    I    A. 

_  .         _  ^ 


Tul)eri'ulosi8. 
Bones  and  Joints. 
Male.      I     Female. 


C.        A. 


C. 


A.        C 


(flandiilar. 
Male.      '     Female. 
C.        A. 


Lat«st  census 
of  triL)e. 


Male.  I     Fe- 
male. 


a  V.tiligo. 

f>  liecord  each  case  separately,  giving  sex,  age,  and  principal  symptoms. 
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Reports  were  received  from  102  localities,  and  in  numerous  in- 
stances these  were  accompanied  by  additional  data  or  by  explanatory 
notes.  The  reports  are  not,  however,  equally  accurate.  It  was 
evident  that  the  physicians  endeavored  to  give  as  far  as  possible 
correct  mformation,  but  on  many  of  the  larger  reservations  it  is 
exceedingly  difficult  to  do  so.  The  physician  and  those  who  could 
aid  him  in  filling  out  the  blank  have  usually  a  good  knowledge  of 
those  natives  only  who  live  within  a  moderate  distance  of  the 
agency,  and  the  data  concerning  those  in  the  remote  parts  of 
the  reservation  can  not  but  be  defective.  The  reports  from  the 
schools  and  the  smaller  tribes  are  more  reliable,  and  so  probably  are 
those  on  albinism,  insanity,  and  the  deaf  and  dumb,  conditions 
known  widely  among  every  people.  On  the  whole,  it  will  be  well, 
to  regard  the  data  here  presented  as  approximate;  further,  it 
should  be  remembered  that,  unfortunately,  these  data  pertain  to 
a  population  embracing  both  mixed-bloods  and  full-bloods,  although 
the  former  are  not  numerous. 

The  detail  reports  are  given,  tabulated  alphabetically  by  the 
tribes,  in  the  Appendix;  the  separate  notes  from  the  physicians, 
some  of  them  very  interesting,  are  added  to  this  chapter.  In  abstract, 
the  reported  conditions  were  as  follows: 

Albinism  complete  existed  in  only — 

1  Cheyenne  (male  adult),  at  the  Seger  school,  Okla.,  in  population  of  551. 

1  Crow  (niahi  adult),  at  the  Crow  agency,  Mont.,  in  population  of  1,820. 

10  Hopi  (2  male  and  2  female  children,  3  male  and  3  female  adults),  at  the  llopi  agency, 

Ariz.,  in  population  of  1,878. 
1  Menominee  (male  child),  at  the  Green  Bay  agency,  Wi.<*.,  in  population  of  1,283. 
5  Navaho  (1  male  child,  2  female  children,  1  male  and  1  female  adulO,  at  the  Navaho 

agency,  N.  Mex.,  part  of  the  tribe,  in  population  of  12,000.« 
1  Papago  (female  child),  at  the  Phoenix  Indian  school,  Ariz.,  in  population  of  725. 
1  Lagumi  Pue])l()  (male  child),  at  the  Laguna  agency,  N.  Mex.,  in  population  of  2,102. 
4  Zuni  (2  male  and  2  female  adults),  at  the  Zufli  agency,  N.  Mex..  in  population  of 

1,521. 

In  all  there  were  24  complete  albinos  (8  male  adults  and  5  male 
children,  6  female  adults  and  5  female  children)  living  at  the  end  of 
1904,  and  21  of  these  were  among  the  Indians  of  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico. 

Partial  defects  of  j)iginentatlon  were  reported  in — 

1  Chen)kee  (male  adult),  at  the  Eastern  Chen)kee  school,  X.  C,  in  a  population  of  1 ,453. 
3  Blackfeet  or  Sioux  (2  male  and  1  female  adults),  at  the  Cheyenne  River  agency, 

S.  Dak.,  in  a  population  of  2,477. 
1  Sioux  (male  adult),  at  the  Fort  Peck  agency,  Mont.,  in  a  population  of  1,()51. 
1  (tribe  ?)  (female  adult),  at  the  Kiowa  agency,  Okla.,  in  a  population  of  :\A\7b. 
3  Menominee  (all  male  adults),  at  the  Green  Bay  agency,  Wis.,  in  a  population  of  1 ,283. 
1  Navaho  (male  child),  at  the  Navaho  agency;  N.  Mex.,  in  a  population  of  12, (XK). 


a  None  roportod  from  othor  parts  of  tho  tr.bo.    Therv  is  u  Hopi  admixture  among  the  Navaho, 
'.vliich  lU-O'  ptissibly  account  f;»r  some  of  the  nlbinos. 
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1  Oaage  «  (inale  aduH),  at  the  Osage  agency,  Okla.,  in  a  population  of  1,895. 

1  Papagoo  (male  adult),  at  the  San  Xavior  settlement,  Ariz.,  in  a  population  of  514. 

1  Piegan  (male  adult),  at  the  Blackfeet  agency,  Mont.,  in  a  population  of  2,059. 

1  (tribe  ?)  (male  adult),  at  the  Warm  Springs  agency,  Greg.,  in  a  population  of  786. 

1  Southern  Ute  «  (female  a^jult),  at  the  Southern  Ute  agency,  Colo.,  in  a  population  of 
962. 

1  Winnebago  (male  adult),  at  the  Omaha  and  Winnebago  agency,  Nebr.,  in  a  popula- 
tion of  1.085. 

In  all  16  cases  of  partial  defects  of  pigmentation,  among  which  were 
13  males  and  3  females,  and  15  adults  with  but  1  child.''  It  is  plain 
that  the  condition  differs  essentially  from  the  congenital  albinism 
proper,  which  occurs  in  both  sexes  in  nearly  an  equal  proportion. 
It  is  also  much  more  scattered  and  corresponds  in  no  way  with  true 
albinism. 

Gaiter:  The  instructive  reports  on  this  pathological  condition  are 
as  follows — 

6  Apache  (1  male  adult,  1  female  child,  and  4  female  adulta),  at  the  Fort  Apache 

(White  Mountain)  agency,  Ariz.,  out  of  a  popidaticm  of  2,058,  or  2.9  per  thousand. 

1  Apache  (female  child),  at  the  Jicarilla  agency,  southern  Colorado,  in  population  of 

782,  or  1.3  per  thousand. 

2  ('herf)kee  (male  adults),  at  the  EJastem  Cherokee  school,  N.  C,  in  population  of 

1,453,  or  1.4  per  thousand. 

36  Cheyenne  (8  male  and  28  female  adults),  Tongue  River  agency,  Mont.,  out  of  popu- 
lation of  1,408,  or  25.6  per  thousand. 

1  Cheyenne  (female  adult),  at  the  Seger  school,  Okla.,  in  population  of  551,  or  1.8  per 
thousand. 

151  Blackfeet  or  Sioux  (24  male  and  127  female  adults),  at  the  Cheyenne  River  agency, 
S.  Dak.,  in  population  of  2,477,  or  61.4  per  thousand. 

1  Chippewa  (female  child),  at  the  Leech  Lake  agency,  Minn.,  in  population  of  3,387, 

or  0.3  per  thousand. 

2  Chippewa  (female  children),  at  the  Mount  Pleasant  sch(K)l,  Mich.,  in  population  of 

about  300,  or  6.7  per  thousand. 
1  Copur  d'Al^ne  (female  adult),  at  the  Colville  agency.  Wash.,  in  population  of  577, 

or  1.7  per  thousand. 
12  Crows  (1  male  child,  5  male  and  6  female  adults),  at  the  Cn)w  agency,  Mont.,  in 

population  of  1,826,  or  6.6  per  thousand. 

7  Sioux  (2  male  and  5  female  adults),  at  the  Fort  Peck  agency,  Mont.,  in  population 

of  1,651,  or  4.2  per  thousand. 

8  Indians  (all  female  adults),  at  the  Fort  Berthold  agency,  N.  Dak.,  in  populaticm  of 

1,210,  or  6.6  per  thousand. 

3  Indians  (all  female  children),  at  the  Genoa  8ch(H>l,  Nebr.,  in  pf)pulation  of  alxmt 

300,  or  10  per  thousand. 

4  Hopi  (all  female  adults),  at  the  Hopi  agency,  Ariz.,  in  population  of  1,878,  or  2.1  per 

thousand. 
4  Oneida  (1  male  and  3  female  children),  at  theTomah  school,  Wis.,  in  population  of 

150,  or  26.7  per  thousand. 
4  Oneida  (1  male  adult,  2  female  children,  and  1  female  adult),  at  the  Oneida  agency. 

Wis.,  in  population  of  2,055,  or  1.9  per  thousand. 

o  No  report,  but  subject  known  personally  to  the  writer. 

f>  It  is  very  probable  that  quite  a  number  of  caaea  belonging  to  this  category  were  not  reported. 
Nevertheless  the  condition  is  by  no  means  frequent. 
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14  Menominee  (5  male  and  9  female  adulU),  at  the  Green  Bay  agency,  Wis.,  in  popu- 
lation of  1,283,  or  10.9  per  thousand-. 

2  Mission  Indians  (both  female  adult«),  at  Round  Valley,  Cal.,in  population  of  643, 
or  3.1  per  thousand. 

1  Navaho  (female  adult),  at  the  Navaho  agency,  N.  Mex.,  in  population  of  12,000,  or 

0.08  per  thousand. 

2  Navaho  (female  adults),  at  the  Navaho  school,  Ariz.,  out  of  population  of  493,  or 

4.1  per  thousand. 
1  Osage  (female  adult),  at  the  Osage  agency,  Okla.,  in  population  of  1,895,  or  0.5  per 

thousand. 
1  Pawnee  (female  adult),  at  the  Pawnee  agency,  Okla.,  in  population  of  606,  or  1.6  per 

thousand. 

3  Piegan  (1  male  and  2  female  adults),  at  the  Blackfeet  agency,  Mont.,  in  population  of 

2,059,  or  1.5  per  thousand. 

3  Rio  Grande  Pueblos  (all- female  adults),  at  the  Santa  F^  agency,  N.  Mex.,  in  popu- 
lation of  566,  or  5.3  per  thousand. 

6  Shoshoni  or  Arapaho  (2  male  and  4  female  adults),  at  the  Shoehoni  agency,  Wyo., 
in  population  of  1,659,  or  3.6  per  thousand. 

1  Sioux  (female  child),  at  the  Chamberlain  school,  S.  Dak.,  in  p>opulation  of  about  70, 

or  14.3  per  thousand. 

2  Sioux  (female  adults),  at  the  Lower  Brul6  agency,  S.  Dak.,  in  population  of  470,  or 

4.3  per  thousand. 

8 Sioux  (3  male  and  5  female  adults),  at  the  Pine  Ridge  agency,  S.  Dak.,  in  popu- 
lation of  6,690,  or  1.2  per  thousand. 

39  Sioux  (2  male  children,  5  male  adults,  3  female  children,  and  29  female  adults),  at 
the  Rosebud  agency,  S.  Dak.,  in  population  of  4,977,  or  7.3  per  thousand. 

2  Sioux  (1  male  and  1  female  adult),  at  the  Sisseton  agency,  S.  Dak.,  in  population 

of  1,874,  or  1.1  per  thousand. 
10  Sioux  (4  male  and  6  female  adults),  at  the  Standing  Rock  agency,  N.  Dak.,  in  p>opu- 

lation  of  3,514,  or  2.8  per  thousand. 
5  Sioux  (1  male  and  4  female  children),  at  the  Yankton  agency,  S.  Dak.,  in  population 

of  1,702,  or  2.9  per  thousand. 

3  Sioux  (all  adult  females),  at  the  Cmw  Creek  agency,  S.  Dak.,  in  population  of  1,025, 

or  2.9  per  thousand. 
28  Ute  (11  male  and  17  female  adults),  at  the  Uinta  agency,  Utah,  in  population  of  791, 

or  35.4  per  thousand. 
1  Southern  Ute  (female  child),  at  the  Fort  Lewis  school,  Colo.,  in  population  of  178, 

or  5.6  per  thousand. 
1  Yuma  (female  adult),  at  the  Fort  Yuma  reservation,  Cal.,  in  population  of  650,  or  1.5 

per  thousand . 

In  the  aggregate  there  were  reported  376  cases  of  goiter,  from  36  locali- 
ties, °  while  from  66,  or  nearly  two-thirds  of  all  the  localities  hoard  from, 
goiter  was  absent;  the  proportion  of  cases  to  the  total  Indian  popula- 
tion was  3  per  thousand.  Of  all  the  cases  21  per  cent  were  among  the 
males  and  79  per  cent  among  the  females,  showing  that  among  the 
Indians  goiter  is  four  times  as  prevalent  among  the  latter.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  female  sex  also  is  more  hable  to  this  affection 
among  the  whites  and  other  races.**     Seven  per  cent  of  the  (^ases  w(Te 


o Goiter  18  also  quite  prevalent  among  the  women  at  the  La  Pointo,  Wis.,  ChipiH'wa  agtMuy.  but 
accurate  data  from  that  locality  are  wanting. 

ftFor  a  sunmiaryof  data  on  goiter  in  variouspartsof  the  world  sec  Illrsch,  Handbook  <if  Geographical 
And  lllstorical  Pathology.  London.  1885,  u. 
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among  children  and  adolescents,  showing  that  in  quite  a  number  of 
instances  the  condition  starts  before  the  period  of  growth  is  completed. 
The  extent  of  the  disease  in  different  tribes  is  indicated  below.  The 
detailed  data  make  it  plain  that  goiter  does  not  depend  on  any  con- 
dition inherent  in  the  tribes,  but  is  due  to  purely  local  agencies,  the 
nature  of  which  is  not  yet  well  known. 

Goiter  among  Indians — proportion  per  thoiisand  of  population 


Tribe. 


State. 


Blackfeet  and  Sioux 

Ute 

Oneida 

Cheyenne 

Sioux  (branch) 

Menomineew 

Indians  (Genoa  school) . 

Sioux  (braxichi 

Chippewa 

Crows 

Indians  (Fort  Berthoid 
agency). 

Southern  Ute 

Rio  Grande  Pueblos 

Sioux  (branch) 

do 

Navaho 

Shoshoni  and  Arapaho.. 


Per 
thou- 
sand. 


South  Dakota.. 

Utah 

Wisconsin 

Montana 

South  Dakota.. 

Wisconsin 

Nebraska 

South  Dakota.. 


(>1.4 
35.4 
26.7 
25.6 
14.  J 
10.9 
10.0 
7.8 


Michigan 6.7 

Montana 6.6 

North  Dakota. ...  I    6. 6 


TrllH*. 


Colorado 5.6 

New  Mexico 6.3 

South  Dakota....'  4.3 

Montana 4.2 

Arixona I  4.1 

Wyoming 3.6 


Mission  Indians. 

Apache  (White  Moun- 
tain). 
Sioux  (branch) 

do 

do 

Hopi 

Oneida 

Cheyenne 

Copur  d' Alines 

Pawnee 

Piegan 

Yuma 

Cherokee 

Apache 


State. 


California. . 
Arizona  ... 


South  Dakota. 

....do 

North  Dakota. 

Arixona 

Wisconsin 

Oklahoma 


Per 
thou- 
sand. 


3.1 
2.0 

2.9 
2.9 
2.8 
2.1 
1.9 
1.8 


Sioux  (branch), 
do 


Washington 1.7 


Oklahoma 

Montana 

California 

North  Carolina... 
Southern  Colo- 
rado. 
South  Dakota.... 
do 


1.0 
1.6 
1.5 
1.4 
1.3 

1.2 
1.1 


Cretinisniy  notwithstanding  the  prevalence  of  goiter,  is  a  very  rare 
condition.     The  reported  cases  were : " 

1  Indian  (female  adult),  at  the  Fort  Belknap  agency,  Mont.,  in  population  of  1,234. 
1  Navaho  (female  child),  at  the  Navaho  agency,  N.  Mex.,  in  population  of  12,000. 
1  Winnebago  (male  adult),  at  the  Omaha  and  Winnebago  agency,  Nebr.,  in  popula- 
tion of  1,085. 

In  all  these  IcKjalities  goiter  is  very  rare.  In  many  tribes  in 
which  goiter  is  relatively  common  cretinism  is  entirely  absent. 

Insanity:  The  reports  on  insane  Indians  show  more  or  less  rare 
instances  of  this  condition  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  They  em- 
brace the  following: 

1  Apache  (male  adult),  at  the  San  Carlos  agency,  Ariz.,  in  population  of  2,553. 
1  Apache  (female  adult),  at  the  Fort  Apache  agency,  Ariz.,  in  population  of  2,058. 
1  Apache  (male  adult),  at  the  Jicarilla  agency,  Colo.,  in  population  of  782. 
1  Apache  (male  adult),  at  Fort  Sill,  Okla.,  in  population  of  298. 
3  Blackfeet  or  Sioux  (1  male  young,  1  male  and  1  female  adult),  at  the  Cheyenne 
River  agency,  S.  Dak.,  in  population  of  2,477. 

1  Indian  (male  adult),  at  the  Colville  agency,  Wash.,  in  population  of  457. 

10  Crows  (7  male  and  3  female  adults), at  the  Crow  agency,  Mont.,  in  population  of  1,826. 

2  Iroquois  Oneida  (female  adults),  at  the  Oneida  agency,  Wis.,  in  population  of  2,055. 


a\  few  caaes  are  said  to  exist  also  among  the  Chippewa  in  northeascem  Wisconsin. 
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2  Indians  (1  female,  young,  and  1  female  adult),  at  the  Kiowa  agency,  Okla.,  in  popu- 
lation of  3,679. 

1  Nespelim  (male  adult),  at  the  Colville  agency.  Wash.,  in  population  of  457. 

2  Navaho  (male  adults),  at  the  Navaho  agency,  N.  Mex.,  in  population  of  12,000. 

2  Osage  (1  male  and  1  female  adult),  at  the  Osage  agency,  Okla.,  in  population  of  1 ,895. 

2  Piegan  (male  adults),  at  the  Blackfeet  s^ncy,  Mont.,  in  population  of  2,059. 

4  Pima  and  Papago  (all  male  adults),  at  the  Pima  agency,  Ariz.,  in  population  of  6,600. 

1  Pueblo  (female,  young),  at  the  Laguna  agency,  N.  Mex.,  in  population  of  2,102. 

2  Shoshoni  or  Bannock  (1  male   and    1    female    adult),  at   Fort  Hall,  Idaho,  in 

population  of  1,351. 

1  Shawnee  (male  adult),  at  the  Sauk  and  Fox  agency,  Okla.,  in  population  of  491. 

2  Sioux  (male  adults),  at  the  Devils  Lake  agency,  N.  Dak.,  in  population  of  1,013. 
1  Sioux  (male  adult),  at  the  Pine  Ridge  agency,  S.  Dak.,  in  population  of  6,690. 

1  Sioux  (female  adult),  at  the  Rosebud  agency,  S.  Dak.,  in  popidation  of  4,977. 

1  Sioux  (male,  21  years  old),  at  the  Sisseton  agency,  S.  Dak.,  in  population  of  1,874. 

2  Sioux  (female  adults),  at  the  Standing  Rock  agency,  N.  Dak.,  in  population  of  3,514. 
1  Sauk  and  Fox  (male  adult),  at  the  Sauk  and  Fox  agency,  Okla.,  in  population  of 

581. 
1  Tulalip  (male  adult),  at  the  Tulalip  agency,  Wash.,  in  population  of  1,451. 
1  Ute  (male  adult),  at  the  Uinta  agency,  Utah,  in  population  of  791. 
1  Indian  (male  adult),  at  the  Umatilla  agency,  Oreg.,  in  population  of  1,196. 

Summary:  There  were  reported  in  all,  48  cases  of  insanity  of  all 
forms,  from  26  localities;  no  cases  existed  in  76  localities.  Of  the  48 
cases,  33  were  among  males  and  15  among  females,  which  is  in  the 
proportion  of  220  of  the  former  to  100  of  the  latter.  It  is  evident 
that  insanity  in  the  Indians  predominates  in  the  male  sex,  being 
more  £han  twice  as  frequent  as  in  the  females.  Among  the  whites,  the 
female  insane  exceed  the  male  in  the  proportion  of  104  to  100.  Of 
the  33  males,  but  one,  and  of  the  15  females,  only  two,  were  young,  all 
the  rest,  94  per  cent,  being  adults.^  There  is  but  one  tribe  in  which 
the  proportion  of  insane  is  large,  namely,  the  Crows,  where  there  is 
one  insane  to  every  183  individuals  of  the  population.  The  total 
Indian  population  reported  upon  amounting  in  round  numbers  to 
125,000,  the  proportion  of  insane  is  1  to  2,730  of  population,  or  0.38 
per  1,000,  against  1  to  552,  or  1.81  per  1,000,  among  the  wiiites.^ 

Epilepsy,  all  forms  included,  is  somewhat  more  common  among  the 
Indians  than  insanity.     The  following  cases  were  reported : 

1  Apache  (male  adult),  at  the  San  Carlos  agency,  Ariz.,  in  a  population  of  2,523. 
1  Apache  (female  adult),  at  the  Fort  Apache  agency,  Ariz.,  in  a  population  of  2,058. 
1  Ajmche  (male),  at  the  Mescalero  agency,  N.  Mex.,  in  a  population  of  100. 

1  Arapaho  (male  adult),  at  the  Cantonment,  Okla.,  in  a  population  of  237. 

2  Cherokee  (1  male  and  1  female  adult),  at  the  Eastern  Cherokee  ?ch(iol,  X.  C.,  in  a 

population  of  1,453. 

3  Cheyenne  (all  female  children),  at  the  Cantonment,  Okla.,  in  a  population  of  528. 

1  Cheyenne  (male  child),  at  the  Seger  8ch(K)l,  Okla.,  in  a  population  of  551. 

3  Blackfeet  or  Sioux  (1  male  and  2  female  adults),  at  the  Cheyenne  River  agency, 
S.  Dak.,  in  a  population  of  2,477. 

2  Chippewa  (1  male  and  1  female  adult),  at  the  Leech  Lake  agency,  Minn.,  in  a  j)opu- 

lation  of  3,387. 


oThe  21-year-old  Sioux  are  more  properly  counted  with  the  adults  than  with  the  young. 
ft  See  the  Report  on  the  Insane,  etc.,  Eleventh  Census,  1890,  7,  Washington,  1895. 
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2  Chippewa  (I  lualo  a<hilt  and  1  fi'inaU'  child),  at  Mount  Pk»asant,  Mich.,  in  a  popu- 
lation of  300. 

2  Indiana  (1  male  cliikl  and  1  female  adult),  at  the  (j)lville  agency,  Wash.,  in  a  popu- 
lation of  708. 

1  Crow  (male  adult),  at  the  Crow  agency,  Mont.,  in  a  population  of  1,826. 

2  Sioux  (female  children),  at  the  Fort  Peck  agency.  Mont.,  in  a  population  of  1,651. 

1  Indian  (female  adult),  at  the  Fort  Belknap  agency,  Mont.,  in  a  population  of  1,234. 

2  Indians  (1  male  child  and  1  male  adult),  at  the  Fort  Berthold  agency,  N.  Dak.,  in 

a  population  of  1,210. 

5  Indians  (2  male  children,  2  male  adults,  and  1  female  adult},  at  tlie  Flathead  agency, 

Mont.,  in  a  population  of  1,835. 

1  Indian  (male  child),  at  the  Genoa  school,  Nebr.,  in  a  population  of  310. 

2  Hopi  (1  male  and  1  female  child),  at  the  llopi  agency,  Ariz.,  in  a  population  of  1,878. 
1  Hupa  (male  child),  at  the  Ilupa  Valley  agency,  Cal.,  in  a  population  of  414. 

1  Kickapoo  (male  child),  at  the  Potawatomi  agency,  Kans.,  in  a  population  of  199. 

1  Indian  (female  child),  at  the  Klamath  agency,  Oreg.,  in  a  population  of  1,164. 

10  Menominee  (3  male  children,  1  male  adult,  3  female  children,  and  3  female  adults), 

at  the  Green  Bay  agency.  Wis.,  in  a  population  of  1,283. 
1  Mission  Indian  (male  child),  at  the  Round  Valley  agency,  Cal.,  in  a  population  of  643. 
1  Mohave  (female  child),  at  the  Fort  Mohave  agency,  Ariz.,  in  a  population  of  892. 
1  Omaha  (male  adult),  at  the  Omaha  agency,  Nehr.,  in  a  population  of  1,287. 

1  Oto  (male  child),  at  the  Oto  agency,  Okla.,  in  a  population  of  364. 

2  Osage  (2  female  adults),  at  the  Osage  agency,  Okla.,  in  a  population  of  1,895. 
1  Paiute  (female  adult),  at  the  Nevada  agency,  Nev.,  in  a  population  of  494. 

7  Piegan  (1  male  child,  3  male  adults,  2  female  children,  and  1  female  adult),  at  the 

Blackfeet  agency,  Mont.,  in  a  population  of  2,059. 
1  Pima  (female  child),  at  the  Pima  agency,  Ariz.,  in  a  population  of  6,600. 

1  Quileute  (male  child),  at  the  Neah  Bay  agency.  Wash.,  in  a  population  of  730. 

2  Shoshoni  (male  children),  at  the  Lemhi  agency,  Idaho,  in  a  population  of  470. 

3  Shoshoni  or  Arapaho  (1  male  child   and  2  male  adults),  at  the  Sht)shoni  agency, 

Wyo.,  in  a  population  of  1,659. 

3  Shoshoni  or  Bannock  (1  female  child  and  2  female  adults),  at  the  Fort  Hall  agency, 

Idaho,  in  a  population  of  1,351. 
1  Sioux  (female  child),  at  the  Chamberlain  school,  S.  Dak.,  in  a  population  of  153. 

1  Sioux  (female  adult),  at  the  Devils  Lake  agency,  N.  Dak.,  in  a  population  of  1,013. 

4  Sioux  (1  male  child,  2  male  adults,  and  1  female  adult),  at  the  Lower  Brul^  agency, 

S.  Dak.,  in  a  population  of  470. 
17  Sioux,  Oglala  (6  male  children,  1  male  adult,  8  female  children,  and  2  female 

adults),  at  the  Pine  Ridge  agency,  S.  Dak.,  in  a  population  of  6,690. 
23  Sioux,  mixed  (4  male  adults,  7  male  children,  7  female  children,  and  5  female 

adults),  at  the  RovSebud  agency,  S.  Dak.,  in  a  population  of  4,977. 
4  Sioux  (1  male  child,  1  male  adult,  1  female  child,  and  1  female  adult),  at  the  Siaseton 

agency,  S.  Dak.,  in  a  population  of  1,874. 

4  Sioux  (male  adulte),  at  the  Standing  Rock  agency,  N.  Dak.,  in  a  population  of  3,514. 

6  Sioux,  Yankton  (2  male  and  4  female  adults),  at  the  Yanktim  agency,  S.  Dak., 

in  a  population  of  1,702. 

5  Sioux,  Lower  Yankton  (4  male  children  and  1  female  child),  at  the  Crow  Creek 

agency,  S.  Dak.,  in  a  population  of  1,025. 

2  Ute  (male  adults),  at  the  Uinta  agency,  Utah,  in  a  population  of  790. 

3  Walapai  (1  male  child,  1  female  child,  and  1  female  adult),  at  the  Truxton  Canyon 

agency,  Ariz.,  in  a  population  of  514. 
2  Indians  (1  female  child  and  1  female  adult),  at  the  Warm  Spring  agency,  Oreg.,  in  a 
population  of  786. 

4  Winnebago  (1  male  child,  1  male  adult,  1  female  child,  and  1  female  adult),  at  the 

Omaha  and  Winnebago  agency,  Nebr.,  in  population  of  1,085. 
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In  all,  146  cases,  very  probably  all  of  grand  mal  in  various  degrees, 
in  47  localities.  No  cases  were  reported  from  55,  or  a  little  more  than 
half  of  the  schools  and  reservations.  The  proportion  of  epileptics  to 
the  total  Indian  population  would  be  1.17  per  thousand,  which  is 
quite  near  the  mean  proportion  among  whites.  In  central  and 
southern  Europe,  according  to  Hirsch's  summary,"  an  approximate 
estimate  would  put  the  average  frequency  of  the  disease  at  about  1  or 
1.5  per  1,000  inhabitants.  In  France  it  ranges  in  the  various  depart- 
ments from  0.5  to  3.4,  and  among  Italian  conscripts  from  1.3  to  5.1 
per  thousand.     The  tribes  most  afflicted  with  the  disease  are: 

Epileptics   !  Epileptics 

per  1.000.  per  1.000. 

Lower  Bnil<^  Sioux 8. 5  I  Yankton  Sioux 3. 5 

MenominoO 7.8      Piegan 3. 4 

Walapai 5. 8      Flathead  Agency  Indians 2. 7 

Cheyenne  (Cantonment) 5. 7      Oglala  Sioux 2. 5 

Lower  Yankton  Sioux 4. 9      Shoehoni  and  Bann(H*k 2. 2 

Sioux  (Rosebud  agency) 4.6  '  Sisseton  Sioux 2.1 

Winnebago 3.7  i 

It  is  noticeable  that  half  of  the  tribes,  where  epilepsy  is  prevalent 
are  branches  of  the  Sioux  and  that  10  of  the  13  tribes  live  in  cold 
regions. 

Among  the  146  epileptic43  76  were  males  and  70  females;  that  is, 
nearly  equal  proportions  of  the  two  sexes.  As  to  age,  35  of  the  males 
were  adults  and  41  adolescents  and  children, while  among  the  females 
32  were  adults  and  38  young.  It  is  evident  that  the  disease  develops 
in  most  cases  during  the  period  of  growth. 

Idiocy^  all  grades  of  feeble-mindedness  included,  is,  it  appears, 
widely  distributed.     The  reported  cases  were  as  follows: 

5  Aparh(»  (1  male  child,  2  male  adults,  and  2  female  children),  at  the  Fort  Apache 

agency,  Ariz.,  in  a  population  of  2.058. 
3  Apache  Call  male  children),  at  the  Mescal(»ro  agency,  N.  Mex.,  in  a  population  of  400. 

1  Apache  (male  child),  at  the  Jicarilla  aj^ency,  N.  Mex.,  in  a  populaticm  of  780. 

2  Apache  or  Kiowa  (1  male  adult  and  1  female  child),  at  Fort  Sill,  Okla.,  in  a  popula- 

tion of  298. 

3  Arapaho  (2  f(»male  children  and  1  female  adult),  at  Cantonment,  Okla.,  in  a  jwpula- 

tion  of  2,S7. 
1  Cheyenne  (male  a<lult),  at  Cantonment,  Okla.,  in  a  populaticm  of  528 
1  Cheyenne  (male  child),  at  the  Seger  School,  Okla..  in  a  population  of  551. 
1  Indian  (female  child),  at  the  Ch(»yenne  and  A rai)aho  agency,  (^kla.,  in  a  population 

of  1,297. 

4  Indians  (1  male  and  3  Temale  adultis),  at  the  Cheyenne  River  agency,  S.  Dak.,  in  a 

population  of  2,477. 

1  C(rur  d'Alene  (male  a<lult),  at  the  Colville  agency,  \Vash.,  in  a  ]>opulatioii  of  577. 

3  Crows  (2  male  children  and  1  female  child),  at  the  Crow  agency,  Mont.,  in  a  jM)pula- 
tionof  1,826. 

2  Indians  (1  male  and  1  female  adult),  at  the  Fort  Peck  agency,  Mont.,  in  a  population 

of  1,051. 


o  Handbook  of  Qeographical  and  Historical  Tathology,  537,  ni. 
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1  Indian  (male  child),  at  the  Fort  Belknap  agency,  Mont.,  in  a  population  of  1,234. 

2  Indians  (1  male  adult  and  1  female  child),  at  the  Flathead  agency,  Mont.,  in  a  popu- 

lation of  1,835. 

1  Indian  (male  child),  at  the  Grande  Rondo  schtM)l,  On^g.,  in  a  population  of  352. 

8  Hopi  (3  male  children,  1  male  adult,  3  female  children,  and  1  female  adult),  at  the 

Hopi  agency,  N.  Mex.,  in  a  population  of  1,878. 

2  Iroquois,  Oneida  (male  adults),  at  the  Oneida  agency.  Wis.,  in  a  population  of  2,055. 
11  Menominee  (3  male  children,  4  male  adults,  3  female  children,  and  1  female  adult), 

at  the  Green  Bay  agency.  Wis.,  in  a  population  of  1,283. 
2  Navaho  (male  children),  at  the  Navaho  agency,  N.  Mex.,  in  a  population  of  12,000. 
1  Omaha  (male  adult),  at  the  Omaha  agency,  Nebr.,  in  a  population  of  1,287. 

1  Osage  (male  a^lult),  at  the  Osage  agency,  Okla.,  in  a  i^)pulation  of  1,895. 

2  Paiute  (1  male  child  and  1  female  adult),  at  the  Carson  sch(X)l,  Nov.,  in  a  population 

of  494. 

3  Piegan  (1  male  child,  1  male  adult,  and  1  female  child),  at  the  Blackfeet  agency, 

Mont.,  in  a  population  of  2,059. 

4  Pima  or  Papago  (1  male  child,  1  male  adult,  1  female  child,  and  1  female  adult),  at 

the  Pima  agency,  Ariz.,  in  a  jKjpulation  of  6,600. 
1  Potawatomi  (male  child),  at  the  Sauk  and  Fox  agency,  Okla.,  in  a  population  of  609. 
1  Pueblo  (male  child),  at  the  Santa  F^  school,  N.  Mex.,  in  a  population  of  225. 
1  Pueblo  (male  adult),  at  the  Santa  F^  agency,  N.  Mex.,  in  a  population  of  566. 

4  Pueblos  (1  male  child,  1  female  child,  and  2  female  adult«\  at  the  Santa  F6  school, 

N.  Mex.,  in  a  population  of  924. 
1  Quileute  (male  adult),  at  the  Neah  Bay  agency,  Wash.,  in  a  population  of  730. 
1  Shoshoni  or  Arapaho  (male  adult),  at  the  Shoshoni  agency,  Wyo.,  in  a  population 

of  1,659. 
1  Shc^honi  (male  child),  at  the  Western  Shoshoni  agency,  Nev.,  in  a  population  of  509. 

1  Sioux  (male  child),  in  the  Ix)wer  Bni\6  agency,  S.  Dak.,  in  a  population  of  470. 

25  Sioux,  Oglala  (11  male  children,  2  male  adults,  11  female  children,  and  1  female 
adult),  at  the  Pine  Ridge  agency,  S.  Dak.,  in  a  population  of  6,690. 

11  Sioux  (5  male  children,  3  male  adults,  and  3  female  children),  at  the  Rosebud 
agency,  S.  Dak.,  in  a  population  of  4,977. 

2  Sioux  (1  male  and  1  female  child),  at  Sisseti^n  agency,  S.  Dak.,  in  a  population  of  1,874. 

1  Sioux  (male  adult),  at  the  Standing  Rock  agency,  N.  Dak.,  in  a  population  of  3,514. 

2  Sioux,  Yankton  (female  children),  at  the  Yankton  agency,  S.  Dak.,  in  a  population 

of  1,602. 

9  Ute  (4  male  children,  3  male  adults,  1  female  child,  and  1  female  adult),  at  the  Uinta 

agency,  Utah,  in  a  population  of  791 . 

1  Walapai  (male  child),  at  the  Truxton  Canyon  agency,  Ariz.,  in  a  population  of  514. 

5  Indians  (2  male  c'hildren,  1  male  adult,  and  2  female  children),  at  the  Warm  Springs 

agency,  Oreg.,  in  a  population  of  786. 

2  Yuma  (1  male  child  and  1  male  a<lult),  at  the  Fort  Yuma  Kch(K)l,  Cal.,  in  a  popula- 

tion of  650. 

Greatest  proportion  of  idioq/ 

Vor  1,000.   ,  Per  1,000. 


Arapaho  (Oklahoma) 12.  7 

Ute  (Uinta) 11.4 

Menominee  (Wisconsin) 8.  6 

Apache  (Mescalerr)) 6. 5 

Warm  Springs  agency  (Oregon) 6. 4 

Hopi 4.3 

The  tables  show,  besides  other  facts,  that  there  is  some,  but  not  a 
general,  agreement  between  the  proportion  of  idiocy  and  other  neuro- 
pathic conditions  in  various  tribes. 


Puel)lo8  (Santa  F6) 4.3 

Sioux  (Pine  Ridge) 3. 7 

Chippewa  (Wisconsin) 2. 9 

Apache  (Fort  Apa<he) 2. 4 

Sioux  (Rosebud) 2. 2 
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The  total  number  of  cases  of  idiocy  of  all  grades  reported  is  134, 
which  amounts  to  1.07  per  1,000  population.  Among  the  whites  in 
the  United  States  the  proportion  was,  in  1890  (Eleventh  Census),  1.55 
per  1,000  population. 

Of  the  134  cases,  84,  or  more  than  three-fifths,  were  males;  50,  or  le^as 
than  two-fifths,  females,  giving  the  proportion  of  168  to  100.  Among 
the  whites  enumerated  by  the  Eleventh  Census  the  proportion  of 
male  to  female  idiots  was  118  to  100.  Sixty  per  cent  (51  individuals) 
of  the  male  and  74  per  cent  (37  individuals)  of  the  female  idiots  were 
children  and  adolescents.  Many  of  the  cases  of  idiocy  under  con- 
sideration are  in  all  probability  due  to  diseases  and  neglect  in  early 
childhood. 

The  deaf  and  dumb  among  the  Indians  are  rather  numerous.  The 
reported  cases  were  as  follows: 

1  Apa(*he  (male  adult),  at  the  Fort  Apache  agency,  Ariz.,  in  a  population  of  2,058. 
1  Apache  (male  child),  at  the  Jicarilla  agency,  N.  Mex.,  in  a  population  of  782. 
1  Apache  or  Kiowa  (male  adult),  at  Fort  Sill,  Okla.,  in  a  popula  ion  of  298. 
4  Cheyenne  (1  male  child,  1  male  adult,  1  female  child,  and  1  female  adult),  at  Canton- 
ment, Okla.,  in  a  population  of  528. 
1  Cheyenne  (male  child),  at  the  Seger  school,  Okla.,  in  a  population  of  551. 

1  Indian  (male  adult),  at  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  agency,  Okla.,  in  a  population 

of  1,297. 

2  Indians  (male  adults),  at  the  Cheyenne  River  agency,  S.  Dak.,  in  a  population  of  1 ,477 

1  Chippewa  (female  adult),  at  the  Leech  Lake  agency,  Minn.,  in  a  populati(m  of  3,387. 

4  CcRur  d* Alines  (2  male  and  2 female  a<lults),  at  the  Colvillo  agency,  Wash.,  in  a  popu- 

lation of  577. 

5  (^rows  (2  male  children,  2  male  adults,  and  1  female  child),  at  the  Crt^w  agency,  Mont., 

in  a  popultition  of  1,826 

2  Indians  (1  male  and  1  female  adult),  at  the  Fort  Peck  agency,  Mont.,  in  a  population 

of  1.651. 
2  Indians  (I  female  child  and  1  /emale  adult),  at  the  Fort  Belknap  agency,  Mont.,  in 
a  population  of  1,234. 

6  Indians  (5  male  adults  and  1  female  child),  at  the  Flathead  iigency,  Mont.,  in  a  poi)u- 

lation  of  1,835. 
1  Indian  (male  child),  at  the  Fort  Shaw  Industrial  School,  Mont.,  in  a  population  of 

315. 
1  Hopi  (female  child),  at  the  Ilopi  agency,  N.  Mex.,  in  a  population  of  1,878. 
1  Iroquois,  Oneida  (male  child),  at  the  Oneida  agency,  in  a  i)opulation  of  2,055. 
1  Indian  (male  child),  at  the  Kiowa  agency,  Okla.,  in  a  population  of  3,675. 

1  Kiowa  (female  child),  at  the  Rainy  Mountain  school,  Okla..  in  a  population  of  102. 

2  Menominee  (1  male  and  1  female  adult),  at  the  Green  Hay  agency.  Wis.,  in  a  popula- 

tion of  1,283. 

1  Mission  Indian  (male  child),  at  Round  Valley,  Cal.,  in  a  population  of  613. 

2  Navaho  (1  male  and  1  female  adult),  at  the  Navaho  ag<mcy,  N.  Mex.,  in  a  population 

of  12,000. 

1  Nez  Perc6  (female  child),  fnnn  Idaho,  in  a  population  of  l,o7S. 

3  Omaha  (1  male  child,  1  male  adult,  and  1  female  adult),  at  the  Omaha  ag<'n(  y.  Xcbr., 

in  a  population  of  1,287. 

2  Oto  (1  male  child  and  1  female  adult ),  at  th(»  Oto  a^enry,  Okla.,  in  ;    population  of 

364. 
1  Osage  (male),  at  the  Osage  agency,  Okla.,  in  a  iM)pulation  of  1,805. 
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3  Piegan  (2  male  adults  and  1  female  child) ^  at  the  Blackfeet  agency,  Mont.,  in  a  popu' 

lation  of  2,059. 

1  Pueblo  (male  child),  at  the  Santa  F^  agency,  N.  Mex.,  in  a  population  of  566. 

2  Shofihoni  or  Arapaho  (1  male  child  and  1  male  adult),  at  the  Shoehoni  agency, 

Wyo.,  in  a  population  of  1,659. 
1  Sioux  (male  child),  at  the  DevilH  Lake  agency,  N.  Dak.,  in  a  population  of  1,013. 

1  Sioux  (female  child),  at  the  Lower  Brul6  agency,  S.  Dak.,  in  a  population  of  570. 

25  Sioux,  Oglala  (15  male  children,  4  male  adults,  5  female  children,  and  1  female 
adult),  at  the  Pine  Ridge  agency,  S.  Dak.,  in  a  population  of  6,690. 

13  Sioux,  mixed  (3  male  children,  5  male  adults,  4  female  children,  and  1  female 
adult),  at  the  Rosebud  agency,  S.  Dak.,  in  a  population  of  4,977. 

7  Sioux  (1  male  child,  2  male  adults,  2  female  children,  and  2  female  adults),  at  the 
Standing  Rock  agency,  N.  Dak.,  in  a  population  of  3,514. 

4  Sioux,  Yankt<m  (1  male  adult,  2  female  children,  and  1  female  adult),  at  the  Yankton 

agency,  S.  Dak.,  in  a  population  of  1,702. 

3  Sioux,  Lower  Yankton  (^1  male  child  and  2  male  adults),  at  the  Crow  Creek  agency, 

S.  Dak.,  in  a  populati(m  of  1,025. 

2  Ute  (1  male  and  1  female  child),  at  the  Uinta  agency,  Utali,  in  a  population  of  791. 
1  Ute  (male  child),  at  the  Southern  Ute  agency,  Colo.,  in  a  population  of  403. 

1  Indian  (male  adult),  at  the  Umatilla  agency,  Greg.,  in  a  population  of  1,196. 

1  Walapai  (female  adult),  at  the  Truxton  Canyon  agency,  Ariz.,  in  a  population  of  514. 

The  above  reports  embrace  113  cases  in  39  localities;  in  63,  or  three- 
fifths,  of  the  schools  and  reservations  deaf  and  dumb  wer.3  not  fomid. 
The  proportion  of  deaf  and  dumb  per  thousand  population  is  0.87  in 
the  Indians,  against  0.68  in  the  United  States  whites."  The  excess  in 
the  Indians  is  very  probably  chargeable  to  neglect  and  improper  treat- 
ment of  diseases  of  the  organs  of  hearing,  and  not  to  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  deaf  and  dumb  bom.  The  influence  of  climate  and  heredity  is 
suggested  by  the  facts  that  nearly  all  the  tribes  in  wliich  the  condition 
predominates  live  in  cold  regions,  and  that  the  majority  of  these 
belong  to  one  people — the  Sioux. 

Deaf  and  dumb  per  1,000.  Deaf  and  dumb  per  1,000. 

Cheyenne  (Oklahoma) 7»  6  ^  Sioux  (Rosebud  agency) 2. 6 

CoBurd' Alines...., 6.9     Sioux  (Yankton)... 1 2.3 


Omaha 2. 3 

Sioux  (Standing  Rock,  N.  Dak.) 1.9 

Piegan 1.5 


Sioux  (Oglala) 3. 7 

Flathead  Agency  Indians  (Montana).  3. 2 

Sioux  (Lower  Yankton) 2.9 

Crows  (Montana) 2.  7 

Among  the  total  113  cases  74,  or  65.5  per  cent,  were  males,  and  39, 
or  34.5  per  cent,  were  females,  which  gives  the  proportion  of  190  to  100. 
Among  the  whites,  according  to  the  data  of  the  Eleventh  Census,  the 
proportion  of  male  to  female  deaf  and  dumb  was  only  as  116  to  100. 
The  cause  of  this  marked  discrepancy  between  the  two  races  is  not 
apparent. 

As  to  age,  among  the  males  38,  or  a  little  more  than  half,  among  the 
females  10,  or  one-fourth,  were  adults,  the  remainder  being  adoles- 
cents and  children. 


1  Koport  on  the  Insane,  Eleventh  Census,  1800,  Washington,  1805- 
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Spinal  curvatures:  Under  this  heading  are  included  curvatures  of 
every  variety  without  distinction  as  to  the  cause.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  a  large  majority  of  the  cases  are  due  to  tuberculous  disease,  and 
some  are  the  result  of  injury.  The  following  cases  of  spinal  curvature 
were  reported: 

1  Apache  (male),  at  the  Rice  station,  Ariz.,  in  a  pgpulation  of  210. 

1  Cheyenne  (female),  at  the  Seger  school,  Okla.,  in  a  population  of  551. 

1  Indian  (female) ,  at  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapalio  agency ,  Okla. ,  in  a  population  of  1 ,297. 

2  Coeur  d' Alines  (female),  at  the  Colville  agency,  Wash.,  in  a  population  of  577. 
1  Indian  (female),  at  the  Colville  agency.  Wash.,  in  a  population  of  708. 

7  Crows  (5  maU«  and  2  females),  at  the  Crow  Agency,  Mont.,  in  a  population  of  1,826. 

3  Indians  (2  males  and  1  female),  at  the  Fort  Peck  agency,  Mont.,  in  a  population  of 

1,659. 
1  Indian  (male),  at  the  Fort  Belknap  agency,  Mont.,  in  a  population  of  1,234. 
1  Indian  (male),  at  the  Genoa  school,  Nehr.,  in  a  population  of  310. 

1  Indian  (male),  at  the  Hayward  training  school,  Wash.,  in  a  population  of . 

5  Hopi  (3  males  and  2  femdes),  at  the  Hopi  agency,  N.  Mex.,  in  a  population  of  1,878. 

2  Iroquois,  Oneida  (1  male  and  1  female),  at  the  Oneida  agency.  Wis  ,  in  a  population 

of  2,055. 
1  Indian  (female),  at  the  Kiowa  agency,  Okla.,  in  a  population  of  3,675. 

3  Menominee  (all  males),  at  the  Green  Bay  agency,  Wis.,  in  a  population  of  1,283. 
10  Nez  Percfe  (4  males  and  6  females),  from  Idaho,  in  a  population  of  1,578. 

1  Paiute  (male),  at  the  Carson  school,  Nev.,  in  a  population  of  494. 

1  Piegan  (female),  at  the  Blackfeet  agency,  Mont.,  in  a  population  of  2,059. 

3  Pima  (1  male  and  2  females),  at  the  Pima  agency,  Ariz.,  in  a  population  of  6^600. 

1  Pueblo  (male),  at  the  Laguna  agency,  N.  Mex.,  in  a  population  of  2,102. 

1  Pueblo  or  Navaho  (male),  at  the  San  Juan  agency,  N.  Mex.,  in  a  population  of  7,000. 

2  Pueblos,  mixed  (1  male  and  1  female),  at  the  Santa  F^  school,  N.  Mex.,  in  a  popula- 

tion of  924. 

1  Shoshoni  (female),  at  the  Lemhi  agency,  Idaho,  in  a  ]K)pulati()n  of  470. 

2  Shoshoni  or  Arapaho  (1  male  and  1  female),  at  the  Shoshoni  agency,  Wyo.,  in  a 

population  of  1 ,659. 
1  Shoshoni  (male),  at  the  Western  Shoshone  agency,  Nev.,  in  a  population  of  509. 

3  Sioux  (all  mah\s),  at  the  Chamberlain  school,  S.  Dak.,  in  a  pjpulation  of  153. 

1  Sioux  (female),  at  tli(»  Indian  school,  Pierre,  S.  Dak.,  in  a  jx^pulation  of  150. 

5  Sioux  (2  males  and  3  females),  at  the  l^ower  Brul^  agency,  S.  Dak.,  in  a  population  ol 

470. 
14  Sioux,  Oglala  (4  males  and  10  females),  at  the  Pine  Ridge  agency.  S.  Dak.,  in  a  i)opu- 

lation  of  6.690. 
3.Sioux,  mixed  (2  males  and  1  female),  at  the  Rosebud  agency,  S.  Dak.,  in  a  population 

of  4,977. 

2  Sioux  (males),  at  the  Yankton  agency,  S.  Dak.,  in  a  population  of  1.702. 

3  Sioux  (all  femal<»s),  at  the  Crow  Creek  agency.  S.  Dak.,  in  a  population  of  1.025. 

2  Indians  (1  male  and  1  female),  at  the  UniatUla  agency,  Oreg.,  in  a  populatioiiof  1,196, 
2  Walapai  (1  male  and  1  female),  at  the  Truxton  Canyon  agency,  Ariz.,  in  a  population 

of  614. 
7  Imlians  (4  males  and  3  femalw),  at  tlie  Wann  Springs  iigency,  Oreg.,  in  a  population 

of  786. 
1  Zuiii  (female),  at  the  Zuiii  agency,  N.  Mex.,  in  a  population  of  1.521. 

The  total  number  of  ca^vs  amounts  to  00,  from  35  lo('aliti(\s.  No 
cases  of  spinal  curvature  were  reported  from  60,  or  very  nearh^  two- 
thirds  of  the  schools  and  agencies.     The  number  of  Indian  population 
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to  which  the  101  reports  apply  being  in  round  numbers  113,000,  the 
proportion  of  the  individuals  with  spinal  curvatures  per  1,000  popu- 
lation is  0.85."  There  were  found  no  suitable  data  on  the  whites  that 
could  be  utilized  for  comparison,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  pro- 
portion of  cases  of  deformities  of  this  nature  in  the  Caucasian  race  is 
larger'. 

As  to  the  nature  of  the  curvatures,  kyphosis  seems  to  be  the  most 
frequent,  then  comes  scoliosis,  and  then  lordosis. 

As  to  the  sex,  4S,  or  exactly  the  half  of  the  96  cases,  were  males  and 
48  females. 

The  tribes  in  which  the  deformities  were  most  frequent  were  as 
follows: 

Spinal  curvatures 

Per  1.000.  ;  Perl/MO. 

Sioux  (Chamberlain) 19. 6     Sioux  (Crow  Creek  agency) 2. 9 

Sioux  (Lower  Brul^) 10.6     Hopi 2.7 

Warm  Springs  Agency  Indians,  On»-              Menominee 2. 3 

gon 8.9     Sioux  (Oglala) ' 2.1 

Nez  Perc^ 6. 3  '  Fort  Peek  agency,  Mont 1. 8 

Crows : . .     3.8 

If  the  data  on  tuberculosis  be  referred  to,  it  will  be  seen  that  there 
is  much  correspondence  between  the  prevalence  of  that  condition  and 
the  frequency  of  spinal  curvatures,  pointing  to  the  tubercular  origin 
of  the  latter.  The  simple  character  of  all  of  the  ciu^atures  whose 
nature  was  specified  (see  detail  table  in  Appendix),  speaks  also  more 
for  tuberculous  than  for  rachitic  origin  of  deformities  of  this  kind. 

Tuberculosis. — Separate  reports  were  called  for  on  pulmonary 
tuberculosis,  on  that  of  bones  and  joints,  and  on  the  glandular  form, 
or  scrofula.  It  is  with  these  diseases  that  physicians  reporting 
encountered  most  difficulty,  owing  to  the  size  and  scattered  popula- 
tion of  some  of  the  reservations,  and  to  uncertainty  regarding  cases  in 
the  early  stage.  On  this  account  a  number  of  answers  given  were 
merely  estimates,  which  did  not  accord  with  the  mortality  among 
the  same  people,  and  had  to  be  excluded.  Even  the  remaining  data, 
moreover,  should  be  taken  as  less  accurate  than  those  on  other 
morbid  conditions.  The  following  columns  give  the  various  agencies 
and  schools  arranged  according  to  the  prevalence  of  pulmonary 
tuberculosis.  It  is  noticeable  that  among  the  localities  with  the 
highest  proportion  of  the  disease'  are  several  schools;  this  is  due  to 
some  extent  to  the  small  population  of  these  places,  in  which  every 
case  means  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  whole,  but  also  to  other 
reasons. 


o  Two  n>port8,  one  on  the  I^a  Pointe  Agency  Chippewa  and  the  other  from  the  Navaho  agency,  both 
referring  to  a  larger  numlwr  of  cMes,  had  to  be  excluded  pending  further  Inquiry. 

3452— Bull.  ;J4_08_.^14 
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Frequency  of  tuberculosis 


Designation. 


Palute 

Osage 

Hapa 

Menominee 

Indians 

Quinaielt 

Cheyenne 

Sioux  (Oglala) 

Chippewa 

Sioux 

Sioux  (mixed) 

Mohave 

Sioux  (Ix)wer  Yankton) . 

Ute 

Indians 

Oto 

Sioux  (Yankton) 

Cheyenne 

do 

Palute 

Apache 

Iroquois  (Onrida) 

Crows 

Potawatomi 

Hopi 

Indians 

Utc 

Walapai 

Sauk  and  Foxes 

Arapaho 

Pawm**' 

Sioux 

Shoshoni 

Indians 

Shoshoni  and  Bannock . . 

Chippewa 

Qiiileutr 

Sioux 

Pima 

Mission  Indians 

Indians 

Winnobago 

Kickapoo 

Indians 

Pirgan 

Sioux 

Sho.shoni 

Indians 

Pueblos 

Indians 

Copur  d' Alines 

Apache 


Agency  or  school. 


Fort  Bldwell  school,  Cal 

Osage  Agency  school,  Okla 

Ilupa  Valley  agency.  Cal 

Oreen  Bay  agency.  Wis 

Grand  Junction  school.  Colo 

Puyallup  agency.  Wash 

S^er  school.  Okla 

I*ine  Ridge  agency,  8.  Dak 

Mount  Pleasant  school.  Mich 

Lower  Bnil6  agency.  S.  Dak 

Rosebud  agency,  S.  Dak 

Colorado  River  agency,  Ariz 

Crow  Creek  agency,  S.  Dak 

Uinta  agency.  UtAh 

Fort  Peck  agency,  Mont 

Oto  agency,  Okla 

Yankton  agency,  S.  Dak 

Cantonment,  Okla 

Tongue  River  agency,  Mont 

Nevada  agency.  Nev 

Mescalero  agency,  N.  Mex 

Tomah  school,  Wis 

Crow  agency,  Mont 

Sauk  and  Fox  agency,  Okla 

Ilopi  agency,  N.  Mex 

Shawnee  agency,  Okla 

Fon  Le>*is  school,  Colo 

Truxon  Canyon  agencry ,  .VriR 

Sauk  and  Fox  agency,  Okla 

Cantoiinient,  Okla 

Pawnw'  agency,  Okla 

De\'lls  Lake  agency,  N.  Dak 

Western  Shoshoni,  Nev 

Umatilla  agency,  On»g 

Fort  ITall,  Idaho 

Vermilion  Lake  school,  Wis 

NcAh  Bay  agency,  Wash 

Indian  school.  I*iern»,  S.  Dak 

lima  agency,  .Vriz 

Round  Valley,  Cal 

Grande  Ronde  school,  Oreg 

Omaha  and  Winnebago  agency.  No))r. . . 
I'otawatomi  and  Nemaha  agency.  Kans 

Flathead  agency,  Mont 

Blackfeet  agency,  Mont 

Standing  Rock  agency,  N.  Dak 

I>>mhi  agency,  Idaho 

CoUille  agency.  Wash 

Sante  V6.  s<!hool,  N.  Mex 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  agency.  Okla . . . 

Cohllle  agency,  Wash 

Fort  Apache  agency,  Arl« , 


Ti 

( 

iberculo 
per  1,000 

Bones 

and 

Joints. 

Sis 

Pul- 
mo- 
nary. 

Gland- 
ular. 

68.9 

17.2 

103.4 

68.2 

30.3 

60.4 

24.2 

193.2 

58.4 

1.6 

32.7 

47.1 

9.4 

84.9 

30.2 

14.5 

34.5 

5.4 

38.1 

30.8 

6.8 

57.7 

30.0 

(?) 

29.8 

4.2 

42.5 

29.7 

26.1 

29.5 

11.8 

26.3 

.9 

34.1 

25.3 

6.3 

37.9 

24.2 

4.2 

15.7 

21.9 

2.8 

21.7 

2.3 

5.8 

18.9 

5.4 

38.1 

17.0 

16.3 

3.2 

8.1 

15.2 

4.3 

8.7 

13.3 

80.0 

13.1 

.5 

18.6 

13.1 

12.7 

13.8 

9.1 

12.6 

5.6 

0.7 

5.8 

31.1 

8.r> 

S.4 

16.0 

29.5 

H.2 

1.6 

14.8 

7.0 

1.9 

42.4 

7.8 

0.8 

17.6 

7.5 

.8 

37.6 

7.4 

3.7 

8.1 

7.4 

6.2 

•i.O 

1.3 

(..7 

l(i<i.7 

»i.5 

1.1 

12.7 

0.2 

3.1 

4.6 

5.7 

8.5 

5.5 

1.8 

5.5 

5.0 

5.0 

10.1 

4.9 

2.7 

4.0 

4..S 

2.0 

8..*^ 

4.5 

2.0 

22.7 

4..'^ 

r..  4 

4.2 

5.0 

32.5 

4.0 

3.0 

2.3 

12.  :j 

3.5 

1.7 

13.  s 

3.4 

.5 

3  ;t 
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Frequency  of  tuberculona — Continued 


Designation. 


Shawnee 

Yuma 

Chippewa 

Indians Klamath  agency,  Greg 


Agency  or  school. 


Sauk  and  Fox  agency,  Okla 

Fort  Yuma  school  and  reservation,  Cal . 
Ix»ech  Lake  agency,  Minn 


Tuberculosis 
(per  1,000). 


do 

•       do 

Utc 

Omaha 

Mohave 

Paiute 

Iroquois  (Oneida) 

Cherokw 

Apache 

Indians 

do 

Shoshoni  and  Arapaho. 

Navaho 

Pueblos  and  Navaho. . . 


Fort  Berthold  agency,  N.  Dak 

Fort  Belknap  agency,  Mont 

Southern  Ute  agency,  Colo 

Omaha  agency,  Nebr 

Fort  Mohave  agency,  Arl/. 

Carson  school,  Nev 

Oneida  agency,  Wis 

Eastern  Cherokee  school,  N.  C 

Jicarilla  agency.  N.  Mex 

Haskell  Institute,  Lawrence,  Kans. 

Pecane  school,  Ind.  T 

Shoshoni  agency.  Wyo 

Navaho  agency.  N.  Mex 

San  Juan  agency,  N.  Mex 


Pul- 
mo- 
narj'. 

3.4 

3.1 
2.9 
2.r> 


Bones 

and 

joints. 


Gland- 
ular. 


1.7 
1.5 


I 


2.r>i 

2.4 

2.4    . 

2.3 

2.2 

2.0 

1.4 

1.4    . 

1.3'. 

1.3 

1.2 

1.2 

.9 

.« 


.8 
3.2 


7.4 
2.6 
4.1 
8.1 


2.3 
1.1 
2.4 
.5  ; 


1«.3 

n.7 

4.0 
7.3 


1.3 
2.6 


.0 
.2 
.1 


There  were  in  all  91  acceptable  reports  on  tubercular  diseases, 
applying  to  107,000  Indian  population.  They  gave  2,836  cases  of 
the  disease,  of  which  1,038  were  of  the  pulmonary,  208  of  the  bone 
and  joint,  and  1,590  of  the  glandular  variety.  The  given  relation 
was  100  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  to  20  of  that  of  bones  and  joints 
and  153  of  glands. 

The  proportion  of  the  several  forms  of  the  diseases  to  the  popula- 
iion  was  as  follows: 

('as««.s  per  1,000. 

Pulmonary  tuhercul(wis 9. 7 

Tuberc'ulosip  of  hont^  and  joint.s 1 .  95 

Glandular  tuberculosis 15. 0 

The  writer  searched  in  vain  for  suitable  statistics  with  which  the 
above  could  l>e  compared.  There  are  many  and  extensive  data  as 
to  the  mortality  from  tuberculous  diseases,  but  not  as  to  the  mor- 
bidity. Deaths  from  phthisis  among  the  whites  of  the  United  States 
vary  according  to  localities  from  1.5  to  5.5  and  in  Europe  from  2  to 
9  per  thousand  of  population,  or  1  in  ^  to  1  in  7  of  all  deaths;  but 
these  figures  give  no  accurate  clew  as  to  the  distribution  of  the  dis- 
ease among  the  living.  In  all  probability  the  proportion  of  the  sev- 
eral main  varieties  of  tuberculosis  is  not  much  if  any  larger  among 
the  Indians  as  a  whole  than  it  is  among  the  poorer  classes  of  white 
people,  particularly  those  of  industrial  centers,  as  a  w^hole.  There 
are,  however,  great  diflFerences  among  the  tribes.  In  some  the  disease 
is  decidedly  rare,  while  in  other  tribes  its  proportions  are  appalling. 
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Among  the  large  tribes  the  greatest  sufferers  are  the  Sioux,  the  least 
the  Navaho.  The  geographical  distribution  of  the  disease  is  some- 
what irregular;  nevertheless  the  most  involved  are  the  northwestern 
and  northern  regions,  west  of  the  lakes — ^hence  the  humid  and  cold 
parts  of  the  country,  with  the  consequences  of  much  indoor  life,  and 
greater  chance  of  exposure  and  infection. 

The  frequency  of  other  forms  of  tuberculosis  corresponds  for  the 
most  part  to  that  of  the  lungs,  but  there  are  numerous  exceptions  to 
the  rule. 

All  forms  of  the  disease  predominated  somewhat  in  the  males,  as 
shown  below: 


Tuberculosis. 


Pulmonary 

Bones  and  Joints. 
Glandular 


Females.   Males. 


100 
100 
100 


110 
124 
111 


As  the  ratio  of  males  to  females  in  the  total  mainland  Indian 
population  is  at  present  as  101.5  to  100,  it  seems  that  there  is  actu- 
ally a  slightly  greater  predisposition  to  tuberculous  diseases  among 
the  male  than  among  the  female  Indians.  It  is  well  known  that 
phthisis,  at  least,  is  also  somewhat  more  common  in  the  male  sex 
among  white  people. 

As  to  age,  pulmonary  consumption  predominates  in  the  adults  in 
the  proportion  of  nearly  3  to  2,  but  of  both  the  other  forms  there  are 
more  cases  in  the  young. 


Tuberculosis. 


Pulmonary. 


Adults. 


100 

Bones  and  joints 100 

Glandular 100  a248 


Children 
and  ado- 
lescents. 


67 
126 


oThc  more  proper  way  would  be,  of  course,  to  compare  oach  group  of  casos  with  tho  number  of 
individuals  In  the  population  of  that  particular  age  division. 

The  relation  of  tuberculosis  to  other  morbid  conditions  can  not 
well  be  studied  from  general  statistics. 

As  to  the  prevalence  of  morbidity  in  general,  it  was  seen  that 
many  of  the  northern  and  some  northwestern  tribes,  a.s  the  Sioux, 
Menominee,  etc.,  showed  a  larger  percentage  of  most  of  the  patho- 
logical conditions  inquired  into  than  the  tribes  in  other  parts  of  the 
coimtry.  The  conclusion  seems  fully  justified  that  the  northern 
regions,  including  especially  parts  of  Wisconsin,  the  Dakotas,  and 
Montana  are  at  present,  whatever  the  direct  causes  may  be,  the  most 
unfavorable  to  the  health  of  the  Indian, 
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Physicians'  Notes 
albinism 

CHEYENNE   AND   ARAPAHO 

During  sixteen  years  residence  among  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Indians  I  have 
never  met  with  a  case  of  albinism. 

We  have  an  Indian  on  the  reservation  by  the  name  of  White  Buffalo,  which  appel- 
lation was  derived  from  the  color  of  his  hair,  it  ])eing  of  an  iron  gray  from  his  boyhood. 
In  all  other  ri^spects  he  conforms  to  the  normal  type  of  his  race.  He  is  the  nearest 
approach  to  a  partial  albino  among  these  Indians. 

Dr.  Geo.  R.  Westpall. 


Since  my  first  connix'tion  with  the  tribe,  in  1889,  I  have  not  seen  nor  heard  of  a  case 
of  albinism. 

Dr.  G.  H.  Philliph. 

GOITER   AND   CRETINISM 
CHEYENNE    AND   ARAPAHO 

Have  never  seen  a  case  of  goiter  or  cretinism  among  the  Indians. 

Dr.  Geo.  R.  W^estpall. 

FORT  berthold  (arikara,  grosventres,  mandan) 

Fully  a  fourth  of  these  women  have  goiter  in  various  stagt^s,  from  a  slight  fullness 
to  an  immense  size.  Of  their  histories  I  know  nothing,  except  in  such  vs^ses  as  have 
come  under  my  care;  these  only  have  I  reported. 

Mary  H.  McKee. 


Some  years  ago  there  was  und(»r  my  care  here  a  well-marked  case?  of  cretinism  which 
died. 

Dr.  Geo.  S.  Martin. 

INSANITY 

CHEYENNE   AND   ARAPAHO 

There  is  no  insane  among  these  Indians  to-day.  Some  years  ago  there  was  an  Indian 
among  the  Cheyenne  who  was  insane.  He  was  possesstKi  with  the  delusion  that  he 
was  a  civil  engineer  and  went  by  the  name  of  Surveyor.  A  party  of  surveyors  locating 
the  route  of  some  railroad,  in  passing  through  the  crmntry,  attracted  his  attention, 
and  from  that  time,  so  the  Indians  say,  his  insanity  datinl.  He  could  be  seen  at  meet 
any  hour  of  the  day  walking  across  the  prairies  dragging  a  long  rope,  in  lieu  of  a  chain, 
and  every  now  and  then  he  would  stop,  pull  up  on  the  n)pe,  and  pretend  to  read  off 
some  figures;  then  he  would  proceed  just  like  a  lineman  dragging  a  chain. 

Dr.  Geo.  R.  Westpall. 

PORT  HALL  (bannock   AND   8HO8HONI) 

One  male,  35  years,  dementia  pn»cox,  now  in  Idaho  State  Insane  Asylum,  Black- 
foot,  Idaho,  awaiting  transfer  to  Canton,  S.  Dak.;  one  female,  40  years,  dementia, 
gradually  improving. 

Dr.  F.  H.  Poole. 
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No  case  known  to  have  occurred  in  the  tribe  within  sixteen  years. 

Dr.  G.  II.  Phillips. 


One  male,  40  years  old;  in  1894,  while  a  policeman,  after  being  exix)8iKl  to  long 
cold,  became  violently  insane,  showing  homicidal  tend(»ncy,  which  condition  gnwl- 
ually  gave  place  to  settlcnl  melancholia,  with  almost  total  loss  of  mind. 

Two  males,  38  yc^ars  old.  "  Weak-mi nde<l,"  always  showing  some  s>'mptoms  of  the 
cretin;  at  present  harmless  melancholia  agitata. 

Dr.  Gko.  S.  MAkTix. 


(1)  An  adult  male  about  55  years  old;  melancholia,  followed  by  violence;  taken  to 
the  insane  asylum  for  Indians  October,  1903;  reported  as  improved. 

(2)  An  adult  male  about  22  years  old;  dementia,  with  occasicmal  violence;  was 
taken  recently  to  the  asylum  for  the  insane  at  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

(3)  An  adult  male  about  25  years  old;  occasional  attacks  of  mania;  is  at  his  home 

(4)  An  adult  male  alx)ut  45  years  old ;  religious  melancholy,  with  att(*mptcd  vio- 
l(»nce  on  himself;  was  in  the  insane  asylum  at  Phoenix  four  years  ago  for  M»veral 
months;  he  was  sent  home  much  improved,  and  is  now  in  fair  health,  mentally  and 
physically. 

Cases  1,  2,  and  4  are  Indians  who  were  never  in  sch(K)l;  case  3  a  man  woW  (Klucated 
for  an  Indian. 

Dr.  A.  E.  Harden. 

8AUK   AND  FOX   AGENCY 

The  male  Indian  designated  in  the  report  as  insane  did  not  come  under  my  personal 
observation.  Some  two  years  ago  he  was  arrested  and  convicted  for  horse  stealing, 
was  confintKl  in  the  penitentiary,  and  while  there  btK*ame  insane.  He  in  now  in  an 
asylum  in  New  York. 

Dr.  F.  H.  Wyman. 

EPILEPSY 

CHEYENNE    AND   ARAPAHO 

Before  the  segregation  of  the  Indians  of  this  rescTvation  there  wUiS  a  girl  at  Canton- 
ment a(!liet<Hl  with  grand  mal,  but,  if  my  memory  serves  nie  right,  she  is  dead. 

Dr.  Geo.  K.  Wkstkall. 

FORT   HALL  (bANNOCK    AND   HHOSHONl) 

One  female,  40  years;  s<»veral  years'  duration;  grand  nial. 
One  female,  19  years;  two  years'  duration;  grand  mal. 

One  fi'male,  12  years;  recently  developed;  probably  associated  with  pubescence; 
grand  mal. 

Dr.  I\  II.  Poole. 

HUPA 

Since  the  report  was  made  the  child  having  epilepsy  has  died.  It  died  in  nn  epi- 
leptic seizure  which  lasted  more  than  twenty-four  hours. 

'  Dr.  J.  S.  LiNDi.Kv. 

PAWNEE 

No  ease  learned  of  within  sixteen  vi'ars. 

Dr.  (i.  11.  Pmi.i  lis. 
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IDIOCY    (all   grades) 


CHBYEKNE   AND   ARAPAHO 


The  patient  reported  as  idiotic  is  a  Cheyenne  girl  about  10  years  of  age.     She  is 
also  deforme<l  or  paralyzed  on  one  side. 

Dr.  Geo.  R.  Westfall. 


Dr.  G.  H.  Phillips. 


Dr.  G.  II.  Phillips. 


pawnee 
Never  knew  or  learnwi  of  a  ras*^  within  sixteen  years. 

DEAF   AND   DUMB 
CHEYENNE   AND   ARAPAHO 

The  mute  is  a  Cheyenne  youth  who  speaks  the  sign  language  fluently.  He  is 
bright  and  well  developeti,  alert  and  active. 

Dr.  Geo.  R.  Westpall. 

PAWNEE 

No  case  ever  heard  of.     With  the  tribe  since  1889. 

MONSTROSITIES 
CHEYENNE   AND   ARAPAHO 

I  have  never  met  with  a  case  of  monstrosity  during  my  long  residence  at  this  agency. 
Doubtless  they  do  occur,  but  unless  they  gave  rise  to  some  dystocia  my  attention 
would  not  be  called  to  the  case.  Indians  are  very  peculiar  in  this  respect  and  seldom 
or  never  call  a  physician  unless  some  diflRculty  arises.  If  an  Indian  woman  was  to 
give  birth  to  a  monster,  it  would  undoubtedly  be  allowed  to  perish  and  the  case 

would  never  bo  made  public. 

Dr.  Geo.  R.  Westfall. 

FORT   HALL  (bANNOCK   AND   .IHOSHONi) 

I  am  told  that  the  Indians  in  their  precivilized  state  were  wont  to  destroy  the 
congenitally  deformed  as  a  measure  best  compatible  with  the  very  nature  of  their 
existence. 

Dr.  F.  H.  Poole. 

ONEIDA  (WISCONSIN) 

One  male,  age  35,  congenital.  Limlw  of  lower  extremities  folded  crosswise  as  in 
fetus  in  utero.    Joints  ankylosed,  limbs  atrophied. 

One  male,  age  25,  congenital.  I^cks  muscular  develooment  and  contn^l  of  limbs. 
Dull  and  stupid  and  unable  to  articulate  words.     Senses  normal. 

One  female,  age  12,  congenital.  Limb  diminished  in  size.  Never  in  school,  but 
quite  intelligent. 


PAWNEE 

No  case  ever  heard  of.     With  the  people  since  1889. 

PI  EG  AN 


Dr.  J.  PowLAS. 


Dr.  G.  H.  Phillips. 


The  case  of  monstrosity  is  a  male  child  8  years  old,  bom  with  only  rudimentary 
fingers  on  l)oth  hands. 

Dr.  Geo.  S.  Martin. 
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ZUAl 

One  case  of  double  harelip  and  cleft  palate  in  a  boy  of  12  years. 

Dr.  E.  J.  Davis. 

SPINAL   CURVATURES 
CHEYENNE   AND   ARAPAHO 

The  hunchback  subject  is  a  girl,  among  the  Cheyenne;  I  should  judge  to  be  about 
16  or  18  years  of  age.  The  kyphosis  is  marked,  but  notwithstanding  the  deformity 
she  apparently  enjoys  a  very  fair  degree  of  health. 

Dr.  Geo.  R.  Westfall. 

NAVAHO 

In  making  report  '^Diseases,  etc.,  in  relation  to  education  and  civilization,'*  under 
date  of  October  1, 1904, 1  reported  25  cases  of  spinal  curvature — 20  males  and  5  females. 
In  reviewing  the  subject  I  find  I  overlooked  2  cases — I  male  and  1  female — so  I  am 
able  to  report  27  cases  posterior  curvature,  all  full-bloods,  and  all  caused  by  carii»8  of 
dorsal  vertebrae,  varying  only  in  degree. 

I  append  the  names  and  ages  of  the  27  cases  I  rep>ort : 


Name. 


Hosteen  Tolbai. 

Tode  Cheny 

Slnna  Giney 

Hostine  Yazza. . 
Percy  llavon... 

BiajoBia 

Jack  Ilurd 

Whane 

Suhya 

Net  Manning 

llosten  No7. 

Naljeen 

Gosh  Jot» 

Natanc 

Atclohe 


'Approxl- ! 
mate  age.' 


Name. 


25 

^11 
20  ! 
18 
ST)  I 

«,, 

40  ' 

15, 
26  ' 
40, 
17 
20, 

r»5 


MALES— continued. 

llosteen  Altsissy 

Ner  Ahn 

Ahinoshe 

llosteen  Boon  (jahno 

Bono  Yazhe 

Bon  Catron 


FKMALE8. 


Garnet 

Cho  a  ye  na 

Tolechee 

Cocoaninne 

Ah  zan  tt*l  o  ho . 
Zan  ohol  g«?no y . 


Approxi- 
mate age. 


13 
20 
(JO 
35 

16 


50 
50 
70 
80 
65 
50 


Dr.  ('has.  J.  Logan. 

This  report  was  not  included  into  the  general  statistics,  j)en(ling 
further  inquin^ 

oNEiOA  (wisroxsix") 

One  male,  aged  GO,  backward  eurvature;  no  cause  ascertained. 
One  female,  aged  18,  l)ackward  and  lateral:  pnjbably  a  fall  when  yoiiiip.     Fairly 
intelligent. 

l)r.  ,1.  Tow  LAS. 


We  have  one  case  of  kyphosis  in  an  adult  female,  th<'  result  (»f  Pott's  <lisease. 

Dr.  K.  J.  Davis. 
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TUBERCULOSIS 

APACHE  (white   MOUNTAIN) 

The  figures  relative  to  pulmonary  tuberculoeis  are  subject  to  change.  In  six  months 
all  cases  cite<i  here  may  have  passtnl  away  and  a  new  s(»ri<»B,  more  or  less,  have  taken 
their  places.  Only  definite  cases  an*  set  forth  in  the  report  and  incipient  or  cases  of 
predisposition  avoide<l.  In  the  past  two  months  two  cast»s  that  suffennl  with  glandu- 
lar tul>erculosis  for  many  years  became  infected  in  the  lungs  and  ditnl.  Others  in 
robust  health  become  infected  and  perish  as  rapidly. 

Hemorrhage  is  rare  in  Indians  and  seccmdary  infection,  l)y  th(^  germs  causing  pus, 
rapidly  follows  invasion  by  the  tubercular  bacilli. 

Dr.  A.  M.  WlOflLESWORTH. 
APACHE  (white   MOUNTAIN) 

Children  whose  lives  have  been  spent  practicjilly  out  of  doors  from  birth  to  the  day 
they  enter  school  find  on  entering  school  a  strange  and  un(»asy  condition,  which  some- 
time causes  temporary  ailment.  I  have  ordennl  that  Apache  childn»n  in  school 
receive,  in  addition  to  gcxKl,  wholesome,  well-cooked  fcxxl,  the  purest  air  that  they 
may  remain  healthy;  the  sleeping  nK)ms  must  be  open  and  c<k)1.  One  of  the  means 
of  checking  tuberculosis  in  the  school  is  to  subject  the  children  before  being  received 
in  school  to  a  careful  examination  by  the  physician  and  accept  only  the  ht»althy. 

From  a  special  report  of  C.  \\\  ('rouse,  agent. 

CARLISLE   INDIAN    SCHOOL 

The  only  case  of  tubcTculosis  is  that  of  glandular  form  in  a  female  adult  Chippewa. 

CHEYENNE   AND   ARAPAHO 

The  patients  reported  are  of  the  following  ages: 


No.  of 
ca.se. 


Form  of  tiil>erculosis. 


Ago  of 
male. 


Age  of 
female. 


2 
3 
4 

5 
1 
2 
3 
4 

7 

8.9 

10,11 

11,12 

13 

14,15 

1 

2 


Pulmonary 

28 

do 

30 

..    .do .' 

34 

■ do 

. . 3ft 

do                                                               

G  landular 

7 

do 

8 

do : 

13 

.do               

...do 

do 

'  ....do 

do 

.  ..do...  .                   

do 

do -" 

BoDea  and  Joints  .            

10 

do 

I 


28 


« 
7 
8 

10 
12 
17 
18 


Tul)erculo6is  is  met  with  among  these  people  in  all  its  varicHl  manifestations.  It 
can  not  l)e  said  that  the  dis(»ase  is  on  the  increase  among  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho 
Indians,  but  until  they  learn  to  observe  more  carefully  the  laws  of  hygiene,  any 
marked  diminution  of  thc>  disease  among  them  can  not  be  hoped  for. 

Dr.  Geo.  R.  Westfall. 
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One  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  in  dealing  with  tuberculosis  among  these  Indians  is 
the  lack  of  nourishing  food,  such  as  milk,  eggs,  and  butter.  Ver)-  few  keep  cows  or 
chickens,  and  it  is  impossible  for  the  majority  of  them  to  obtain  either  milk,  eggs,  or 
butter. 

There  are  59  cases  of  tuberculosis  given  on  the  blank.  There  are  pn)bably  others 
on  the  reservation  in  their  incipiency.  This  number  equals  a  little  more  than  3  per 
cent  of  the  total  population.  Of  the  13  males  given  on  the  blank  as  suffering  fn>ni 
pulmonary  tuberculosis,  but  1  has  ever  been  in  school.  This  was  a  lx)y  6  years  old, 
who  was  admitted  and  released  at  once  apon  thorough  examination,  so  that  in  reality 
his  school  life  could  have  no  influen<*e  one  way  or  the  other. 

Of  the  11  females,  but  3  have  ever  been  in  sch(K)l.  One  of  these,  a  girl  13  years  of 
age,  developed  the  disease  early  last  spring.  She  was  under  treatment  last  summer 
and  is  now  again  in  sch<K)l,  having  gained  10  pounds  since  September  1  and  is  now  the 
picture  of  health.  The  second  of  thd  females,  who  has  been  in  school,  is  a  girl  of  13. 
She  contracted  the  disease  from  her  father  and  mother,  who  were  both  consumptives, 
while  she  was  at  home  on  her  vacation  some  fourteen  months  ago.  She  improved  at 
first,  but  after  getting  from  the  physician's  direct  control  grew  gradually  worse,  and  at 
the  present  time  is  in  a  precarious  condition  and  no  doubt  will  soon  pass  away.  Her 
mother  died  six  months  ago  from  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  The  third  one  is  a  married 
woman  and  is  18  years  of  age.  She  contracted  consumption  while  home  from  school 
in  attendance  uptm  her  father,  who  died  from  the  disease.  She  is  now  under  treat- 
ment and  is  very  much  improved,  but  in  all  probability  will  succumb  to  the  disease 
within  a  year. 

Of  the  18  males  suffering  from  glandular  tuberculosis,  14  have  been  in  school,  but 
nearly  all  were  affected  with  the  disease  before  entering.  Twelve  of  the  females  with 
the  glandular  form  have  abo  been  in  school  at  varioiLs  times,  but  nearly  all  had  enlarged 
glands  before  entering. 

•  A  marked  loss  of  weight  in  an  Indian  invariabl}     idicatos  the  inviLsioii  of  the  tuber- 
cular bacilli. 

Dr.  W.  Q.  (i.  Tucker. 

FORT   HALL   (BANNOCK     vND   S.     )SHONI) 

Tuberculosis,  pulmonary: 

1  male,  20  years;  cough,  hectic  fever. 

1  male,  22  years;  cough,  fever,  and  sweat. 

1  male,  28  years;  cough,  fever,  emaciation 

1  male,  30  years;  cough,  hemoptysis,  also  1  iivn<x<'nl  s\  iiiptoms. 

1  female,  18  years;  fever,  hemoptysis. 

1  female,  20  years;  fever,  emaciation. 

1  female,  24  years;  fever  and  hemoptysis. 

1  female,  2G  years;  fever. 

1  female,  30  years;  fever. 

1  female,  33  years;  fever. 
Tuberculosis,  bones  and  joints: 

1  male,  14  years;  tubercul(x«?is  of  the  hip  joint. 

1  female,  12  years;  tubercular  arthritis    both  (•ll>()\v  joints  an<I     lupus   vulj^'aris 
both  hands. 

1  female,  5  years;  tubercular  spondylitis. 

1  male,  50  years;  kyphotic  spine  due  to  tubercular  spondylitis  during  childhood. 
Tuberculosis,  glandular  (cervical  glands  in  all): 

Males— ages:  8,  9,  9,  10,  25,  34. 

Females— ages:  7,  9,  9,  10,  12. 
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The  physical  oxamination  «»f  the  chil(lrt»n  prior  in  their  a(hniB»ion  jnt4»  the  Fori  Hall 
Training  Srh(K)l  for  the  present  term  hIiowh  a  large  jHTcentage  affected  with  enlai^gcd 
tubcH'ular  lymphatic  glands,  not,  however,  in  a  Huppurating  condition.  Many  show 
chronic  enlargement  of  one  or  lH)th  ton^ilH. 

Dr.  F.  II.  PooLK. 

HUPA 

The  re|K)rt  of  the  various  forms,  or  rather  the  tliree  forms  of  tul)ercul(»sis,  is  banod 
upon  a  personal  knowledge  gained  by  having  ca^es  under  my  care,  and  having  l>een  in 
the  various  families  of  the  reservation.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  if  a  full  and 
searching  investigation  was  made  the  num])er  of  cases  of  tin*  glandular  variety  would 
be  increased  by  at  least  25  per  cent  and  each  of  the  other  two  varieties  10  per  cent. 
Those  afflicted  with  tlie  pulmonar>'  variety  are  constantly  dying,  whil<»  those  attacked 
with  the  glandular  and  l>ones  and  joints  continue  to  accumulate;  it  very  rarely  happens 
that  a  death  comes  fnmi  either  of  them. 

Dr.  J.  S.  LiNDLKY. 
MOHAVK    ((OLORAIX)    RIVKR   AOENCY) 

Pulmonary  tuben*ulosis: 

Males  (4  adult«  and  4  children ) 8 

Females  (G  adults  and  1  child) 7 

Of  the  15,  5  (3  male,  2  femah*)  art*  student**,  7  (3  male,  4  female)  are  former  students, 
and  3  (2  male,  1  female)  have  never  Iukmi  in  8chfK)l. 
Glandular  tubercuUjeis: 

Males  (adult,  student) 1 

Females  (all  children,  4  at  8ch(X)l,  1  former  student) 5 

Dr.  T.  R.  White. 

NE8PELIM 

I  would  State  that  the  Indians  hen*  are  greatly  afliicttKl  with  lymphatic  tuberculosis. 
I  have  only  reporte<l  the  <*asi*s  now  under  treatment,  but  I  think  25  per  cent  of  the 
entire  populaticm  are  infected  to  a  greater  or  U»sa  extent.  Frequently  these  scrofulous 
perst)ns  on  catching  cold  will  rapidly  drift  into  pulm<mary  tuberculosis.  I  must  say 
that  th<*8e  piH)ple  are  very  free  fn)m  venen^l  diseas<*s;  only  occasionally  am  I  called 
to  treat  gonorrhea,  and  during  all  tlu;  years  of  my  association  with  them  I  have  not 
known  of  one  true  case  of  syphilis. 

Dr.  KnwARi>  II.  Latham. 

NKZ   PEHCKa 

Th«»  report.  obtaine<l  wa".  appariMUly  an  «'stima(e  and  had  to  be  excludtnl  pending 
further  in<|uiry. 

I'AWNKKS 

My  ol)s<Tvation  is  that  pulmonary  tubercul(>sis  has  grt»atly  in(Teased  among  the 
Pawner's  as  they  have  advanc«*d  in  civilization.  I  do  not  think  this  increase  in 
tubercular  dis(*asi*  is  due  to  civilization  as  much  as  to  the  lack  of  attention  to  the 
laws  of  health.  The  climate  is  milder  here  than  that  of  their  former  Nebraska  home; 
but  they  do  not  take  the  usual  and  necessary  pre(»autions  against  the  changes  and 
vicis8itud(*s  of  climate.  Then,  again,  their  income  is  such  that  they  have  no  induce- 
ment to  work.  Therefon*  they  do  not  get  the  physical  exercise  necessary  for  a  vigor- 
ous l)ody.     (Connected  with  the  Pawne<»s  since  1889.) 

Dr.  G.  H.  Phillips. 
riK(;AN 

There  an*  certainly  many  other  cas<*s  of  tuberculosis  in  ita  <»arly  stages  among  these 
p(K)ple,  but  I  have  n>ported  <m  this  blank  (mly  those*  cas<*s  in  which  I  have  made  a 
sure  diagu»)his  «  xisting  at  the  pn  sent  time. 

Dr.  Geo.  S*.  Martin. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 

From  three  of  the  agencies,  the  Nez  Perc6  in  Idaho,  La  Pointe  in  Wisconflin.  and 
that  of  the  Sisseton  Sioux,  only  estimates  ot  tuberculous  cases  were  given,  and  these 
apparently  included  possible  incipient  cases  as  well  as  the  developed  cases  of  the 
disease.  The  data  were  not  accurate  enough  to  be  included  with  the  others,  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  prevalence  in  these  localities  of  the  disease  in  its  various 
forms.    The  matter  is  under  further  investigation. 


XII.  INDIAN  CONCEPTION  OF  DISEASE,  ITS  PREVENTION 
AND  TREATMENT;  FOLK  MEDICINE  AND  MEDICINE-MEN 

Although  Indian  views  concerning  disease  and  Indian  methods  and 
means  of  treatment  are  really  subjects  of  ethnological  rather  than  of 
medical  interest,  they  deserve  attention  here  as  they  bear  an  impor- 
tant relation  to  the  morbidity  and  mortality  of  the  people.  These 
views  and  methods  are  not  uniform  among  the  tribes,  or  even  within 
the  larger  individual  tribes;  nevertheless  they  present  throughout  a 
homogeneous  basis  and  admit  of  treatment  in  common. 

For  the  greater  part  the  Indian  conceptions  of  disease  differ 
radically  from  those  of  modern  civilized  and  educated  man,  but  they 
are  closely  related  to  those  of  other  peoples,  including  whites,  in  sim- 
ilar stages  of  social  development. 

Of  his  own  initiative  the  southwestern  Indian  north  of  central 
Mexico  has  never  approached  scientific  study  and  explanation  of 
disease  or  scientific  methods  of  treatment.  He  has  observed  keenly, 
but  has  not  reached  the  stage  of  systematic,  critical  investigation. 
Ilis  knowledge  consists  of  memories  of  experiences  and  of  traditional 
interpretations  of  experiences.  His  mind  being  untutored,  these 
memories  are  often  imperfect  and  the  interpretations  biased  and 
erroneous.  His  reasoning  is  largely  confined  to  simple  or  apparent 
analogies  which  are  not  usually  sufficient  for  correct  determinations, 
and  is  much  influenced  by  traditional  views,  religion,  and  imbridled 
fantasy.  One  of  the  chief  results  of  such  reasoning  with  the  Indian, 
as  with  other  primitive  men,  is  that  every  object,  organic  or  inorganic, 
may  exert,  it  is  believed,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  mysterious  power 
for  good  or  evil  on  every  other  ol)ject,  and  his  conception  of  si(;kness 
is  largely  based  on  this  notion. 

From  all  that  the  ^^Titer  could  learn  on  this  ver}^  complex  subject 
the  more  general  ideas  of  disease  and  its  etiology  among  many  of  the 
southwestern  Indians  are  as  follows :  Illness  is  a  deleterioiLs  spell  which 
induces  bodily  suffering,  is  generally  inimical  to  physical  welfare,  and 
may  even  bring  an  untimely  death.  These  manifestations  excite  tlie 
closest  attention  of  those  affected  and  their  friends  and  a  strong  desire 
to  learn  the  causes.  The  Indian,  who  is  not  devoid  of  coninion 
sense,  knows  that  certain  natural  conditions,  such  as  extremes  of  cold 
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and  heat,  are  capable  of  affecting  him  adversely,  and  that  men, 
animals,  plants,  and  other  objects  may  harm  him.  Ailments  thus 
caused  are  observed  to  be  accompanied  by  various  symptoms,  as 
pain,  debility,  loss  of  appetite,  fever,  etc.  These  occurrences,  if  no 
complications  arise,  are  viewed  quite  rationally;  but  similar  symp- 
toms arise  at  other  times  without  their  cause  having  been  observed. 
They  may  develop  suddenly  or  during  a  night  or  they  may  approach 
gradually,  but  their  origin  remains  obscure.  Under  such  circum- 
stances there  is  no  rational  explanation  at  hand,  and  the  inquisitive 
but  uninstructed  mind  is  readily  led  to  suspect  natural  or  super- 
natural secret  agencies  as  the  volitional  causes  of  the  illness;  and 
often  also  the  Indian  comes  to  suspect  as  the  actual  agent  of  a  disease 
some  material  or  magic  object  such  as  in  his  belief  might  cause  the 
principal  symptoms  if  introduced  into  the  body  in  a  natural  way 
and  with  his  knowledge. 

Thus  in  regard  to  etiology,  pathology,  and  necessarily  also  the  treat- 
ment of  disease,  the  Indian  reached  the  conclusion  that  th«re  exist 
two  chief  classes  of  ailments :  (1 )  Those  of  an  ordinary  character >  which 
have  their  origin  in  extreme  old  age,  in  accidents,  or  in  some  other 
palpable  manner,  and  which  can  be  interpreted  and  occasionally  dealt 
with  in  a  more  or  less  simple  way;  and  (2)  those  of  a  mysterious 
nature,  incited  by  some  adverse  natural  or  supernatural  power,  sus- 
tained often  by  magic  or  particularly  by  some  material  agent  intro- 
duced secretly  into  the  body,  and  requiring  special,  largely  thauma- 
turgic,  treatment. 

In  brief,  the  fundamental  and  universal  characteristics  of  Indian 
medicine  in  the  Southwest  and  northern  Mexico  are  the  notions  that 
all  serious  or  protracted  illness  the  cause  of  which  is  not  clearly 
appreciated  by  the  senses  is  due  to  occult  evil  influences  of  men,  ani- 
mate or  inanimate  objects,  spirits,  or  deities,  and  that  the  influence 
is  exercised  by  a  magic  or  a  secret  introduction  into  the  body,  par- 
ticularly during  sleep  or  through  touch  while  awake,  of  a  noxious 
object  or  objects,  as  poison,  a  worm,  an  insect,  a  hair,  a  thorn,  a 
live  coal,  which  produce  and  keep  up  the  morbid  manifestations. 

Death  from  disease,  especially  of  a  young  male  adult;  is  regarded 
as  the  work  of  supernatural  agencies  superior  in  power  to  the  counter 
agencies  that  were  employed  as  a  cure. 

Medicine-men 

The  supernatural  elements  in  the  Indian's  notions  of  disease  led 
him  to  offer  invocations  (or  prayers)  and  incantations,  to  make  offer- 
ings, to  establLsh  and  practise  an  intricate  system  of  tabus,  regula- 
tions, propitiatory  rite-s,  and  fetishism,  and  to  seek  persons  capable, 
through  supernatural  endowment,  of  employing  or  of  determining 
the  proper  safeguards  and  remedies  or  of  controlling  or  counteract- 
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ing  the  powers  that  caused  the  disease.  Thus  arose  the  class  of  indi- 
viduals, mainly  elders,  popularly  called  '^medicine-men''  and  ** med- 
icine-women/' supposed  to  possess  the  extraordinary  and  mysterious 
powers  described,  as  well  as  special  fitness  for  serving  in  other  con- 
tingencies as  priests  or  priestesses.  These  individuals  are  believed  to 
have  come  into  possession  of  their  sacred  healing  powers  prena tally, 
or  to  have  received  them  in  dreams  or  in  connection  with  some 
notable  event  in  their  lives.  By  means  of  these  special  gifts,  and 
with  the  aid  of  fetishes  end  other  expedients,  they  are  supposed  to 
recognize  the  mystic  or  volitional  inciting  cause,  particularly  the 
active  or  instrumental  evil  agent  of  the  disease,  to  choose  the. most 
effectual  invocations,  incantatioils,  '*  medicines,"  and  physical  means 
necessary  to  prevent  further  action  of  this  cause,  and  to  remove  or 
neutralize  the  objective  agent  to  whose  presence  the  suffering  is  due. 
Generally  the  medicine-man  is  supposed  to  have  received,  also  from 
supernatural  sources,  a  particular  song  or  songs,  fetishes,  and  other 
expedients  or  aids,  which  constitute  the  essential  means  of  his  prac- 
tice. These  resources  vary  in  character  with  practitioners,  though 
apparently  not  much  with  the  same  individual.  The  priest-healer 
may  ^'be  given''  other  songs  or  discover  other  fetishes  in  time,  or 
he  may  acquire  them  by  purchase  or  gift  from  other  medicine-men. 

Particular  songs  and  other  expedients  are  employed  for  partic- 
ular diseases  or  classes  of  disease,  real  or  imaginary.  Many  of  the 
practitioners,  not  having  a  large  supply  of  songs,  fetishes,  and  other 
requisites,  are  specialists  only,  assuming  to  cure  but  a  limited  num- 
ber of  aifections.  In  some  tribes  nearly  all  the  niodiciue-men  are 
thus  limited  in  their  practice,  while  others  treat  all  classes  of  dis- 
orders. Among  the  Pueblos,  in  addition  to  the  professional  med- 
icine-men there  are  many  who  are  supposed  to  aid  in  curing  special 
diseases  by  virtue  of  their  membership  in  certain  societies.  Some 
of  the  medicine-men  have  accjuaintance  with  the  use  of  tlie  knife, 
splints,  massage,  and  other  physical  means,  as  well  as  with  medicinal 
remedies;  but  usualh'  these  are  employed  in  association  with  songs, 
invocations,  passes  with  saliva,  and  practices  of  more  mystic  nature. 
Their  whole  treatment,  especially  when  practised  with  sincerity,  is 
strongly  suggestive  and  impressive,  and  must  exercise  a  deep  influence 
on  the  mind  of  the  patient.  Among  some  tribes  there  are  grades  of 
medicine-men,  and  among  the  Pueblos  are  found  societies  of  healers, 
though  not  all  of  the  members  actually  practise.  Tlie  orpinization 
of  these  societies  is  very  complex,  and  their  study  belon^rs  purely 
to  the  domain  of  ethnology. 

The  medicine-man  is  generally  called  for  the  treatment  of  tliose 
only  who  are  seriously  ill,  and  often  he  has  one  or  even  two  or 
more  assistants.  He  may  have  to  be  paid  in  advance,  and  not  sel- 
dom exacts  a  large  compensation.     His  first  aim  is  to  luid  a  cause 
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for  the  disease;  his  second,  to  determine  the  particular  objective 
agent  employed  thereby.  The  procedure  with  the  patient  differs 
much  with  the  vanous  practitioners.  If  the  cause  of  the  illness  is 
not  manifest,  the  medicine-man  incjuires  into  the  dreams,  symptoms, 
transgressions,  especially  of  tabus,  of  the  patient,  and  examines  him 
visually  and  even  by  touch  to  determine  to  what  category'  of  influ- 
ences the  ailment  should  be  attributed.  When  he  decides  this,  he 
is  expected  to  make  known  the  cause,  and  usually  he  tells  also  what 
tabus  have  been  broken,  and  occasionally  even  points  out  a  sorcerer. 
The  medicine-man  sometimes  calls  in  or  refers  the  patient  to  other 
practitioners,  specialists  in  the  particular  line  of  affections  under 
treatment,  this  course  being  adopted  probably  as  a  means  of  avoid- 
ing the  responsibility  of  a  hopeless  case. 

The  treatment  varies  according  to  the  supposed  necessities  of  the 
case,  consisting  of  propitiation  for  broken  tabus,  repeated  prayers 
to  the  elements  or  deities,  the  deposit  of  prayer  sticks  or  counter- 
charms  in  shrines,  appeal  to  the  patient's  personal  protector  or  totem, 
the  use  of  especially  effectual  songs,  rubbing  or  kneading  (sometimes 
quite  violent,  though  employed  more  commonly  for  supposed  magic 
effects),  rubbing  li(|uid  medicine  into  the  skin,  extraction  of  the 
objective  cause  of  the  disease,  blowing  air  or  tobacco  smoke  on  the 
patient,  passes  with  fingers  moistened  with  saliva,  ceremonial  observ- 
ances and  rites,  including  painting  of  the  body  of  the  patient  as  well 
as  that  of  the  medicine-man,  and  making  sand  paintings,  noises  (made 
with  voices,  rattle,  or  drum),  commands  and  exhortations  to  drive 
away  bad  spirits,  assurances  given  the  patient,  various  symbolic  rep- 
resentations, purification  of  the  body  by  sweat  baths,  purging  and 
einesis,  strong  sucking,  cauterizing,  scarifying,  bleeding,  external 
applications,  the  administration,  externally  or  internally,  of  secret, 
magic,  or  other  medicine,  and  various  regulations  of  the  behavior  of 
the  patient.  In  the  larger  curative  ceremonies  several  medicine- 
men act  conjointly,  or,  if  but  one  is  present,  he  may  have  from  one 
to  several  assistants. 

The  extraction  of  the  material  agent  of  the  disease,  by  means  of 
the  hand  or  by  strong  sucking  with  the  mouth,  is  sometimes  per- 
formed symbolically,  but  more  frequently  the  object  is^ssumed  to 
be  actually  removed.  It  may  be  a  thorn,  a  piece  of  coal,  a  hair,  an 
insect,  a  worm,  or  other  substance  suggesting  by  its  appearance  or 
nature  the  symptoms  of  the  disease.  It  is  usually  exultingly  shown, 
and  then  destroyed. 

The  Indian  medicine-men  of  to-day  are  chiefly  men  of  advanced 
years,  shrewd,  and  knowing  (see  pi.  xxvii,  a).  Their  dress  and 
daily  life  are  in  no  way  distinctive.  Many  are  undoubtedly  sincere 
in  all  they  do,  and  among  them  are  most  impressive  figures,  but  the 
majority  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  are  charlatans.     Most  of  the  lat- 
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ter  are  adept  in  jugglery.  The  medicine-men  are  called  on  in  manj^ 
contingencies  by  individuals,  and  even  by  the  tribe,  and  the  duties  of 
some  are  those  of  the  priest  rather  than  of  the  healer.  A  few  among 
them  are  trusted  implicitly,  but  the  majority  are  chiefly  feared. 
They  exercise  a  profound  influence  for  good  or  evil  in  the  tribes, 
but  they  themselves  occasionally  suffer.  Of  course  they  do  not 
always  cure.  Failures  in  the  case  of  children  are  readily  excused. 
Single  failures  with  adults  may  also  be  satisfactorily  explained  on 
the  ground,  for  example,  that  the  bad  heart  of  the  patient  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  trouble,  but  if  a  number  of  patients  die  succes- 
sively the  career  of  the  medicine-man  concerned  generally  comes  to 
an  end.  He  is  believed  to  have  lost  his  curative  powers,  or  even 
to  have  become  a  wizard,  and,  to  prevent  his  doing  further  harm, 
the  tribe  may  kill  him.  While  the  killing  of  a  medicine-man  imder 
such  circumstances  has  never  been  witnessed  by  whites,  so  far  as 
known  to  the  writer,  the  evidence  given  by  the  natives  themselves 
must  be  regq-rded  as  conclusive." 

The  writer  was  shown  the  skeleton  of  a  Pima  medicine-man  (with 
which  were  associated  some  of  his  paraphernalia  for  curing)  executed 
by  his  tribe  more  than  thirty  years  ago.  About  the  year  1900, 
according  to  information  obtained  among  the  Yuma,  a  medicine-man 
in  that  tribe  was  condemned  to  death,  and  soon  afterward  dis- 
appeared.'' 

Medicine-women 

In  addition  to  medicine-men,  there  are  also  in  numerous  tribes 
one  or  more  medicine-women.  A  few  of  these  practise  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  men,  but  the  majority  serve  chiefly  as  midwives  and 
herl)alists  in  much  the  same  manner  as  do  corresponding  practi- 
tioners among  the  less  civilized  whites.  They  arc  not  addicrted  to 
the  trickery  of  the  men,  but  aid  in  confinements  for  a  fee,  and 
give  simple  remedies,  mostly  herbs.  Some  of  the  medicine- wo  men 
met  by  the  writer  were  shrewd  and  experienced,  and  their  methods 
were  quite  rational  and  effectual. 

Tribal  Details 

Medicine*men  and  a  few  medicine- women  are  still  found  among  the 
Apacho,  particularly  on  the  White  Mountain  reservation;  there  are. 
also  women  especially  skillful  in  confinements,  and  others  who  sell 
medicinal  herbs  and  roots.  The  medicine-men  and  medicine-women 
proper  are  called  by  the  Apache  ty-yin^  which  means  ^'wonderful'' 
(see  y)l.   xxvii,  a).     Their  reputed   knowledge  and   their  songs  are 

a  Mrs.  Stcvonson  states  thut  she  savod  a  Ziifli  iiipdicino-man  from  hanging,  which  was  to  have  boon 
inflictod  on  hini  for  supposi-d  witchcraft. 

h.Vbout  ls«K)  four  Yinna  wrrr  tried  and  found  guilty  of  killing  a  nu'dicin«»-man  who  had  lost  four  patients 
(W.  T.  HelTonnan,  Medicine  Among  the  Yumas,  CcUi/omiQ  Medical  Journal,  San  Francisco,  li$lKi,  xvu, 
130-137). 
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given  them  in  dreams,  and  they  are  accepted  as  worthy  healers  on 
demonstration  of  then*  ability  to  cure. 

The  usual  treatment  of  a  patient  by  a  San  Carlos  Apache  medicine- 
man consists  in  rubbing  the  affected  part  with  Jiadntin,  the  sacred 
yellow  pollen  of  Scirpus  lacustris,  then  singing,  and  playing  on  the 
flute  or  violin,  and  finally  pretending  to  extract  the  objective  cause 
of  the  sickness  by  sucking  over  the  most  painful  spot.  A  little  of  the 
pollen  is  also  often  put  into  the  patient's  mouth.  Recently  some  of  the 
medicine-men  have  adopted  the  practice  of  painting  on  the  body  of 
the  patient,  with  hadntiuy  the  figure  of  the  crucified  Christ,  praying 
at  the  same  time  to  God  that  the  patient  may  be  cured. 

Among  the  White  Mountain  and  the  Jicarilla  Apache  the  more  im- 
portant healings  require  the  construction  of  special  medicine  lodges. 

All  the  Apache  still  retain  belief  in  witch  medicines.  At  San  Car- 
los they  killed  a  yoimg  woman  who  pretended  to  be  a  witch  doctor 
and  who  in  1881  and  1882  made  some  marvelous  cures.  Two  murders 
committed  in  1903  are  commonly  attributed  to  difficulties  arising 
from  the  practice  of  witch  medicine  among  the  Mescaleros.  Belief 
in  the  practice  of  harmful  (witch)  medicine  by  whites  is  also  enter- 
tained to  some  extent. 

The  Walapai  have  several  native  medicine-men.  There  are  no 
specialists  among  these,  each  practitioner  being  considered  able  to 
cure  all  diseases.  They  treat  their  patients,  usually  at  night,  by  invo- 
cations and  songs,  accompanied  by  the  rattle,  and  by  various  sha- 
manistic  practices.  They  also  blow  on  the  part  affected  and  on 
the  hands  of  the  patient. 

Navaho  medicine-men  occasionally  engage  in  vejry  elaborate  cur- 
ing ceremonies."  Frequent  use  is  made  of  body  painting  and  of  dry 
sand  paintings;  some  of  the  latter  are  highly  symbolic,  as  well  as 
artistic  in  execution. 

Among  the  Hopi^  the  subject  of  healers  is  both  rich  and  complex. 
There  are  medicine -men,  society  healers,  and  medicine- women. 
Several  fraternities  exist,  the  members  of  wliicli  claim  they  can  cure 
disease,  but  each  of  the  societies  limits  itself  to  the  treatment  of  a 
special  line  of  ailments.  There  are  medicine-men  known  as  poshr 
hutu  or  pochvnmkiaSy  who  relieve  by  touch  only  or  massage.     One 

a  Sec  Dr.  Washington  Matthews'  publications,  particularly  The  Night  Chant,  Mrmoirs  of  the  Ameri- 
can Museum  of  Natural  History,  1902,  vi. 

A  friendly  Navaho  rattlicine^man  in  Chaco  canyon,  Now  Mexico,  was  induced  by  the  writer,  not  with- 
out difliculty,  to  perform  one  of  his  more  ordinary  incantations  ovor  a  patient.  Both  sat  down  on 
tho  ground  in  an  isolated  spot.  The  medicine-man  took  in  one  hand  a  sort  of  small  club,  wrapped 
around  with  a  piece  of  old  cloth,  and  beginning  to  sing  seconded  the  rhythm  of  the  chant  by  striking 
the  earth  lx»tween  his  foct  with  the  club,  at  the  same  timti  passing  the  other  hand  over  the  part  of  the 
body  of  the  patient  where  the  pains  were.  As  the  patient  was  only  slightly  ill.  there  was  no  further 
treatment. 

*  For  a  portion  of  the  infonnation concerning  this  tribe  the  writer  is  indebted  to  Dr.  J.  W.  Fewkesand 
Dr.  Walter  Hough. 
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such  lived  in  1898  in  one  of  the  Middle  Mesa  villages.  These  men 
are  believed  to  be  endowed  with  special  power  of  determining  and 
finding  the  objective  cause  of  a  disease  by  touch  or  by  inspection,  and 
their  treatment  culminates  in  finding  and  destroying  this  object.* 

Another  class  of  healers  among  the  Hopi  are  the  fire  priests,  who 
pretend  to  be  masters  of  fire  and  capable  of  performing  many  won- 
derful feats.  These  are  known  as  yayawimkias.  They  treat  inflam- 
mation of  the  skin  and  affections  accompanied  by  fever  or  burning. 
Their  theory  is  that  burning  sensations  of  the  body  and  inflamma- 
tory cutaneous  affections  are  due  to  magic  of  fire  and  can  be  over- 
come by  the  use  of  fire  or  its  products.  Their  methods,  though  in 
appearance  somewhat  different  from  those  of  the  pochwimhids,  are 
really  of  the  same  character. 

A  representative  of  a  third  class  of  healers  among  the  Hopi  is  the 
chief  priestess  of  a  society  known  as  marauivimkids,^  She  is  sup- 
posed to  have  the  power  of  curing  such  affections  as  convulsions, 
twitching,  jerking,  and  other  contortions.  In  her  treatment  she  uses 
a  wooden  image,  the  body  of  which  somewhat  resembles  a  tapering 
screw.  This  figure  she  moves  in  a  horizontal  plane  over  the  head  of 
the  afflicted.  The  above-mentioned  affections  are  supposed  to  be  due 
to  a  twisted  heart,  which  the  figure  has  the  power  to  restore  to  its 
normal  condition.  Certain  healers,  according  to  Fewkes,  use  a  treat- 
ment by  constriction.  The  body  is  loose,  according  to  their  idea, 
and  must  be  tied  together.  Under  this  treatment  a  man  is  tied  by  a 
rope  wound  so  tightly  about  trunk,  legs,  and  arms  that  he  can  not 
move.  The  head  men  of  the  principal  Ilopi  societies  are  believed 
to  possess  curative  powers  of  special  kinds  in  a  higher  degree  than 
the  other  members.  Thus,  the  head  of  the  Snake  society  is  a  reputed 
healer  of  snake  bites  and  the  bites  of  other  noxious  creatures.  At 
Oraibi,  at  the  time  of  the  wTiter's  visit,  there  lived  a  medicine-man 
who  had  a  reputation  as  an  accoucheur,  and  was  said  to  be  the  only 
one  in  the  tribe  having  this  qualification.  His  treatment  consisted 
principally  of  prayers,  songs,  and  devices  like  those  of  other  medicine- 
men, partly  of  the  use  of  herbs  and  other  things,  and  partly  of  mechan- 
ical manipulation,  the  latter  consisting  chiefly  of  manual  pressure 
upon  the  fundus  of  the  uterus.  There  are  old  women  among  the  Hopi 
villages  who  serve  as  midwives,  and  any  adult  woman  or  man  of 
the  family  might  sometimes  aid  a  woman  in  labor,  yet  the  services 
of  the  above  medicine-man  were  regarded  as  the  most  efficacious. 
No  material  agent  is  sought  by  the  medicine-men  among  the  Hopi 
in  ailments  attributed  to  the  violation  of  a  tabu,  as  the  unwarranted 
touch  of  some  sacred  ceremonial  object. 

rtSee  J.  W.  Fcwkea,  A  Few  Summer  C^Tomonials  at  the  Tusnyjin  Put'blo,  Journal  of  American  Fth- 
nology  and  Archxology,  Boston  and  New  York,  1892,  ii,  157. 
^ Compare  Fewkes,  Minor  IIopl  Festivals,  American  Anthropologist,  n.  s.,  iv.  July-Sept.,  IWi. 
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In  addition  to  having  professional  medicine-men  and  society  healers, 
the  Zufd  have  also  a  few  medicine-women.^  As  among  the  Hopi  and 
other  Pueblos  the  whole  subject  of  medicine-men  and  healing  is  very- 
complex  in  this  tribe.  In  searching  for  the  cause  of  sickness  the  medi- 
cine-men employ  crystals.  The  treatment  includes'  prayers,  songs, 
rubbing  or  kneading,  and  other  physical  means,  and  numerous  vege- 
tal remedies. 

The  Pima,  although  not  averse  to  medical  treatment  from  the 
whites,  have  still  a  number  of  medicine-men  of  their  own.  Accord- 
ing to  Chief  Antonio  Azul,  medicine-men  become  such  through  the 
inspiration  of  peculiar  dreams,  in  wliich  they  are  transported  by  spirits 
or  deities  to  a  mountain  and  there  shown  remedies  and  taught  how 
to  use  them,  as  well  as  what  and  how  to  sing  in  treating  the  ill.  By 
virtue  of  this  spiritual  instruction  the  man  proclaims  himself  a  medi- 
cine-man, but  before  he  is  allowed  to  " practise *'  he  must  demon- 
strate his  ability  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  tribe  by  successively 
removing  from  patients  injurious  objects  supposed  to  be  the  cause 
of  their  illnesses.  Among  the  Pima  a  medicine-man  is  supposed  to  be 
endowed  with  power  to  cure  only  a  certain  class  of  diseases  and  "has 
no  songs  for  others."  Each  variety  of  ailment  must  be  treated  with 
special  and  appropriate  songs  and  invocations. 

The  Pima  medicine-man  also  occasionally  uses  the  feathers  of  an 
eagle  or  an  owl,  which  he  wets  with  saliva  and  rubs  over  the  affected 
part  or  pretends  to  introduce  into  it.  He  also  pretends  to  draw  out 
the  material  cause  of  the  sickness  by  sucking,  and  occasionally  pre- 
scribes some  vegetal  decoction  either  for  internal  or  for  external 
application.  Some  Pima  medicine-men  claim  to  have  power  to  com- 
municate with  the  dead.  Usually  they  say  that  for  this  purpose 
they  must  visit  the  graveyard  where  the  person  is  buried,  but  recently 
one  has  introduced  an  innovation,  saying  that  for  calling  the  dead 
person  it  suffices  to  take  a  little  earth  from  his  grave;  the  ghost, 
desiring  to  know  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  earth,  follows,  and  can 
be  spoken  with  wherever  the  medicine-man  wishes.** 

Notwithstanding  the  influence  of  missionaries  for  a  long  period,  and 
their  ministrations  in  time  of  sickness,  there  are  still  to  be  found 
among  the  San  Xavier  Papago  native  medicine-men  who  treat  disease 

oFor  details  see  Mrs.  M.  C.  Stevenson,  The  Zufll  Indians,  Twenty-third  Anntuil  Be  port  of  Bureau 
of  American  Ethnology. 

b  A  medicine-man  still  living  at  the  Casa  Bhinca  group  of  villages  resorted  to  the  following  subter- 
fuge: A  man  among  the  Pima  l)ccame  very  sick.  He  had  lost  his  wife  some  time  before,  and  the 
medicine-man  who  was  called  to  treat  him  said  that  he  would  summon  the  dead  wife  and  ask  her  whether 
she  was  not  trying  to  take  her  husband  to  her  and  whether  this  was  not  the  cause  of  his  sickness.  The 
medicine-man,  who  was  suspected  of  trickery  by  some  young  men  and  secretly  followed,  set  up  in  the 
bushes  an  object  that  resembled  a  crouching  woman,  which  he  addressed  in  his  natural  voice  and 
answered  in  a  somewhat  weaker  tone.  Before  starting  he  suspected  that  he  might  be  watched  and 
warned  one  of  the  young  men  not  to  follow  him,  as  the  uninitiated  could  not  bear  the  presence  of  the 
dead.  The  young  men  who  witnessed  the  fraud  were  afraid  to  confront  the  medicine-man  on  the  spot, 
but  on  returning  to  the  village  related  the  affair  to  others. 
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according  to  aboriginal  methods.  As  among  their  congeners,  the  Pima, 
healing  powers  are  believed  to  be  conferred  on  certain  individuals  in 
dreams.  These  are  usually  elder  men,  who  annoimce  their  dreams 
and  the  powers  they  are  supposed  to  have  acquired;  if  their  pre- 
tensions are  satisfactory  to  the  elders  of  the  tribe  they  are  accepted 
as  healers  without  ceremony.  Among  the  Papago  there  is  also  & 
medicine-woman. 

Among  the  Maricopa  the  medicine-men  also  become  such  through 
the  influence  of  dreams.  They  are  said  to  commence  to  dream  about 
their  destiny  in  childhood,  but  do  not  become  accepted  practitioners 
before  attaining  the  experience  of  manhood. 

The  Mohave  have  numerous  medicine-men.  In  the  past  they  had 
also  some  medicine-women,  but  none  of  these  are  found  to-day.  A 
Mohave  expressed  it  by  saying,  "None  are  bom  now.''  Every  medi- 
cine-man is  endowed  with  his  reputed  powers  from  birth,  for  the 
Mohave  believe  that  each  lived  in  another  world  before  this  and 
there  became  possessed  of  his  qualifications  as  a  healer.  The  medi- 
cine-men also  tell  the  people  that  power  to  cure  is  given  them  by 
the  deities.  These  healers  are  nearly  all  specialists.  They  are, 
according  to  one  of  the  English-speaking  Mohave,  the  rattlesnake 
doctor,  the  fever  doctor,  the  rheumatism  doctor,  the  "cold"  doctor, 
the  dropsy  doctor,  and  the  doctor  of  woimds. 

Unsuccessful  Mohave  medicine-men  were  severely  dealt  with.  As 
the  writer's  informant  expressed  it,  recalling  a  case  known  to  him, 
"He  was  a  good  doctor;  then  he  lost  a  good  many;  people  got  tired 
of  it;  other  doctors  say  he  not  doing  the  best,  we  have  got  to  punish 
him;  that  is  all;  we  killed  him;  that  was  some  time  ago;  now  w^hite 
men  will  not  let  us  kill.  There  is  one  at  Needles  now  we  would  kill, 
but  white  men  protect  him.  We  think  he  gave  poison  to  some  of 
the  sick  and  that  they  died  of  it." 

The  Yuma  have  several  medicine-men  and  at  least  one  medicine- 
woman,  and  arc  averse  to  white  doctors.  They  employ  massage  or 
vigorous  kneading  and  often  treat  by  diminishing  the  diet  of  the 
patient,  or  even  by  prohibiting  food  and  drink  entirely.  As  among 
the  Mohave,  unsuccessful  medicine-men  are  believed  to  have  become 
wizards  and  are  severely  dealt  witli.^ 

The  Tarahumare  medicine-men,  in  addition  to  their  other  func- 
tions, take  charge  in  cases  of  gestation  and  parturition,  but  their 
r61e  is  usually  mainly  spiritual.  They  exercise  their  powers  in  order 
that  the  child  may  be  born  in  the  right  position  and  not  be  l)ewitched 
or  malformed.  The  ordinary  aid  at  confinement  is  given  l)y  older 
women,  but  a  medicine-man  may  be  called  in  case  of  necessity. 
The  medicine-men  also  supply  medicine  to  those  who  desire  to  be 
successful  at  the  races  or  games. 

oCompare  Report  on  Imiians.  Eleventh  Census,  1890,  222,  Washington,  1894;  also  W.  T.  llelTerman, 
Medicine  among  the  Yumaa,  California  MedicxilJoumal,  San  Francisco.  1898,  xvii,  13^140. 
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The  treatment  administered  usually  by  the  medicine-man  among 
the  Tepecano  was  described  to  the  writer  by  one  of  the  tribe  sub- 
stantially as  follows: 

When  the  medicine-man  comes  the  patient  lies  down;  the  healer  prays  and  exhorts 
the  winds  and  spirits;  he  lights  a  cigarette,  draws  in  the  smoke,  and  applies  his  mouth 
over  the  painful  spot,  which  he  bites  a  little  or  sucks,  then  pufis  the  smoke  away 
from  the  patient  and  spits  into  his  own  hands.  With  the  saliva  comes  usually  some 
small  object — a  cactus  spine,  a  bit  of  stone,  or  the  like — which  the  medicine-man 
either  breaks  up  in  his  palm  or  throws  into  the  fire.  He  then  throws  away  the  saliva. 
Occasionally  he  gives  also  some  remedy  internally,  but  his  prayers,  his  touches  (espe- 
cially with  the  fingers  moistened  with  saliva),  and  the  exercise  of  his  magic  power 
are  the  essentials. 

Fetishes  are  much  used. 

Among  the  Huichol  a  medicine-man  was  observed  to  treat  a  case 
of  headache  by  muttering  prayers  and  making  passes  over  the  head 
and  face  with  his  fingers  moistened  with  saliva. 

In  a  number  of  instances,  even  among  the  most  primitive  tribes, 
Indian  medicine-men  applied  for  treatment  or  for  medicine  to  the 
writer,  in  common  with  other  patients. 

Prevention 

Preventive  means  applied  to  disease,  independent  of  fetishes,  are 
not  commonly  employed  among  the  Pima. 

In  delivery,  illness,  or  wounds  there  are  neither  proper  precautions 
nor  antisepsis.  However,  in  labor  and  in  wounds  some  of  the  steam- 
ings,  lotions,  powders,  or  gums  serve,  more  or  less,  as  cleansing  agents 
or  antiseptics.  Absolute  ignorance,  with  its  sad  results,  exists  every- 
where concerning  the  transmissibility  and  modes  of  aggravation  of 
diseases  like  ophthalmia  or  tuberculosis,  and  other  contagious  diseases 
are  hardly  better  understood.  If  an  epidemic  develops,  isolation  is  not 
thought  of,  but  an  attempt  is  made  to  find  a  sorcerer  who  caused  it  or 
to  propitiate  the  angry  deities.  If  the  disease  continues,  general  help- 
lessness and  demoralization  set  in.  Resort  may  be  had  to  banishing 
or  kilUng  a  supposed  witch  or  to  magic  procedures.  Once,  when 
smallpox  appeared  among  them,  the  Hopi  tried  to  catch  and  bury  the 
disease.  •  As  a  last  resort,  and  from  sheer  fright,  the  people  among 
whom  an  epidemic  rages  flee  from  their  houses,  abandoning  every- 
thing, even  some  of  the  deud  or  dying.  There  were  in  1898,  after  a 
visitation  of  smallpox,  several  abandoned  Navaho  corpses  in  deserted 
hogans  about  the  Chaco  canyon. 

Wlien  a  disease  or  epidemic  recurs  with  some  frequency,  as  is  the 
case,  for  example,  with  smallpox  among  the  Tarahumare,  the  natives 
come  to  regard  the  affiction  as  almost  a  necessity.  With  this  tribe  a 
young  man  who  has  had  Smallpox  marries  more  easily  than  one  who 
has  not,  being  regarded  as  more  likely  to  live  and  hence  as  better  able 
to  take  care  of  his  family.    Among  the  Opata,  mothers  deliberately 
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expose  their  little  ones  to  measles  and  other  contagious  diseases, 
believing  that  they  must  contract  them  sooner  or  later  and  that  it  is 
better  for  them  to  get  through  with  the  ordeal.  They  appreciate, 
though  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  through  their  own  deductions, 
or  through  other  channels,  that  one  attack  of  such  diseases  gives 
immunity  for  the  future. 

A  few  hygienic  observances  that  appear  rational  are  the  generally 
observed  sexual  abstinence  during  menstruation;  recognition  of  the 
transmissibility  of  venereal  diseases,  with  consequent  employment  of 
practical  safeguards  against  them;  the  knowledge  of  numerous 
poisonous  plants  and  animals,  with  the  employment  of  antidotes; 
and  to  a  certain  extent  the  use  of  the  sweat  bath  and  steaming.  But 
even  concerning  these  matters  occult  views  are  often  mingled  with 
the  practical.  Among  the  Walapai,  Yuma,  and  others,  some  of  the 
chronically  ill  or  helpless  are  isolated  in  special  huts  built  near  the 
other  habitations,  but  the  practice  is  due  to  superstition  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  desire  to  get  rid  of  the  inconveniences  caused  by  the 
patient  (see  pi.  xxvii,  b). 

A  beneficial  custom,  which  was  probably  general  in  former  times 
and  is  still  followed  in  many  localities,  is  the  abandonment  or  destruc- 
tion, after  the  death  of  an  adult  person,  of  the  house  in  which  he  died, 
and  also  the  destruction  of  his  clothing  and  other  personal  property. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  original  reason  for  this  custom,  to-day 
many  of  the  tribes  recognize  cleariy  that  the  burning  of  everything 
with  which  the  deceased  came  in  contact  hinders  contagion.  Among 
the  Ute  the  hut  in  which  an  adult  person  dies  is  l)urned  and  all 
property  of  the  deceased,  even  his  pan  and  cup,  is  destroyed  (see 
pi.  xxvii,  c).  The  Navaho  abandon  tlie  hut  and  bury  most  of  the 
property  of  the  deceased  with  liim.  Tlie  Apache  burn  the  hut  with 
all  contents,  including  objects  of  metal.  Among  the  San  Carlos 
Apache  the  burning  of  the  dwelling  and  all  its  contents  after  the  death 
in  it  of  a  grown  person  is  general.  The  people  have  now  very  sensible 
ideas  on  the  subject.  They  say  they  do  not  know  what  the  person 
died  of,  and  if  they  should  preserve  the  house  or  any  of  his  belongings 
and  touch  them  they  might  contract  the  same  disease  and  die  also. 
When  they  build  a  new  kliuva,  they  know  it  to  be  uncontaminated. 
The  Pima  used  to  burn  the  dwelling  in  whicli  a  death  occurred,  but 
do  so  no  more.  The  Yuma  and  Moliave  abandon  or  burn  the  hut 
and  consign  to  the  funeral  pyre  all  the  property  of  the  dead.  An 
adult  dying  among  the  Zufii  is  buried  as  soon  as  tlie  habitual  observ- 
ances have  been  complied  with;  his  blankets  are  buried  with  him; 
his  extra  clothing  and  bedding  are  thrown  away;  tlie  door  of  the 
house  is  left  wide  open  four  days  and  nights;  then  tlie  liouse  is  white- 
washed and  the  floor  newly  plastered  with  mud,  after  which  the 
dwelling  is  again  ready  for  occupancy.  The  Tarahumare  abandon 
the  dwelling  in  case  of  death  within  it. 
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The  Jicarillas,  Mescaleros,  and  Tarahumare  guard  themselves  with 
much  care  against  venereal  contagion.  The  Jicarilla  women,  who 
are  threatened  with  death  by  the  men  of  the  tribe  should  they  con- 
tract a  venereal  disease,  believe  that  all  white  men  have  such 
diseases,  and  in  consequence  avoid  them. 

Folk  Medicine 

Independent  of  and  not  interfering  with  supernatural  means  of 
healing  there  is  much  simple  general  knowledge  of  actual  remedies. 
There  are  numerous  plants  and  modes  of  treatment,  the  use  and 
utility  of  which  are  known  to  all  in  a  given  locality,  even  to  the  older 
children ;  while  others  are  known  only  by  phratries  or  individuals.  The 
use  of  such  means  is  empirical  and  by  no  means  always  effectual; 
yet  some  are  of  service,  and  the  mode  of  their  employment  is  occa- 
sionally quite  rational.  Separate  tribes  and  even  portions  of  one 
tribe  use  different  herbs  and  means;  a  few  plants,  however,  as  well 
as  various  physical  practices  are  apparently  known  over  a  wide  ter- 
ritory;  but  a  few  of  the  plants  given  as  remedies  are  poisonous.  The 
parts  utilized  are  mostly  roots,  least  often  seeds  and  flowers.  In 
most  instances  the  medicine  is  taken  in  the  form  of  a  decoction,  but 
it  is  used  also  as  an  infusion ;  in  the  latter  case,  after  being  prepared 
by  chewing,  it  is  applied  externally  as  a  salve  or  a  poultice.  The  dose 
given  is  generally  ample  and  is  not  repeated,  though  to  this  rule  there 
are  exceptions.  In  only  a  few  tribes  are  several  herbs  mixed  together 
in  one  medicine. 

Other  curative  means  employed  by  the  tribes  include  sweating, 
bandaging,  splints,  scarification,  cauterizing,  rubbing  or  kneading, 
pressure  (see  under  Labor),  clyster,  and  vesication.  Some  of  the  cur- 
ative agents  may  have  been  introduced  by  whites,  but  no  evidence 
was  obtained  on  this  point.  Many  of  the  practices  and  remedies  are 
undoubtedly  original  with  the  Indians,  and  some  are  quite  ancient. 

The  curing  of  diseases  among  the  Southern  Ute  is  in  the  hands  of 
several  native  medicine-men  and  seems  different  in  no  important 
respect  from  that  among  other  tribes  of  the  Southwest.  The  people 
are  more  than  commonly  superstitious  in  all  that  pertains  to  disease. 
At  Navaho  Springs  the  writer  obtained  and  brought  to  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History  a  fine  old  painted  skin  which  used  to  be 
the  property  of  a  Ute  medicine-man  and  was  believed  never  to  have 
failed  when  employed  by  liim  in  curing  the  sick.  After  the  death  of 
this  man,  however,  the  skin  *'lost  all  its  power"  and  was  readily  sold 
by  his  wife.  The  piece  is  a  well-tanned  elk  skin,  covered  dorsally 
with  the  hair  of  the  animal,  while  the  ventral  face  bears  an  interesting 
and  artistic  design  in  several  colors  (see  pi.  xxviii,  a). 

The  Jicarillas  and  particularly  the  White  Mountain  Apache  have 
numerous  native  remedies.     The  latter  have  at  least  six  distinct 
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vegetal  medicines  for  gonorrhea.  They  also  use  more  extensively 
in  curing  than  any  other  Apache  the  sacred  yellow  pollen  known  as 
hadntin.  This  comes  from  a  giant  known  as  the-tkey  also  tvlef  or  totara 
(Scirpus  lacustris).  The  powder  is  generally  used  externally  and  in 
connection  with  prayers;  its  action  is  wholly  magical." 

The  San  Carlos  Apache  know  many  vegetal  remedies.  As  in  other 
tribes,  not  all  of  these  are  of  common  knowledge. 

Xoshr-Tca-ya  is  a  very  spiny,  low,  cylindrical  cactus  (Opuntia 
emorcyi)  growing  in  patches  and  known  more  commonly  as  cholla. 
They  take  some  of  the  woody  part  from  the  inside  of  this  cactus,  tie 
it  on  a  string,  and  hang  it  on  the  neck,  particularly  in  children,  as  a 
charm  to  keep  away  disease.  When  there  is  any  contagion  about, 
they  place  whole  plants  of  this  cactus  about  10  paces  away  from  the 
dwelling  and  in  the  four  cardinal  directions,  to  keep  away  the  dis- 
ease. On  bright  days  persons  who  are  very  sick  lie  in  the  sim  out- 
side of  the  dwelling.     Both  men  and  women  were  seen  thus. 

A  mixture  of  the  dn-Jco-ja  berries  with  water  is  believed  to  be  a 
good  food  for  the  sick.  Vomiting,  produced  by  tulipi  or  other  means, 
is  a  remedy  of  much  repute  for  weak  women.  It  *' cleans  them  up," 
and  after  that  they  grow  fat.  The  roots  of  i-ze  i-gag-goh-e-hi  (**  medi- 
cine-clean-out'^:  Euphorbia),  are  chewed  raw  and  fresh  to  induce 
diarrhea  as  well  as  vomiting.  The  remedy  is  used  for  general  *' clean- 
ing out.^*  I'Ze  vla-tal-Jcaria  C'white  tops" — *'white  blossoms  some- 
thing like  cotton '^  Clematis  drumondii)  is  a  remedy  the  root  and 
sometimes  also  the  stem  of  which  are  employed  to  induce  vomiting 
and  diarrhea.  A  decoction  made  from  this  plant  is  administered, 
especially  in  prolonged  indigestion.  Anotlier  root  tliat  produces 
vomiting  as  well  a.s  laxation  grows  in  the  lowlands  and  is  known  as 
JcUsh  i-ze  C^ snake  medicine").  Still  anotlier  emetic  which  tlie  people 
sometimes  use  is  the  inside  bark  of  a  bush  known  as  ta-dla-tsin.  This 
bark  is  used  fresh.  It  is  pounded  up  and  boiled,  and  the  liquor  is  then 
drunk. 

The  root  of  ceh^ji  ('^stones":  Chrysothamnus,  sp.)  is  boiled,  the 
resulting  liquor  being  taken  for  pains  in  the  chest.  Tlie  leaves  and 
small  twU^s  ot  el'Zes-pa^he  C4)rown-medicine":  Bouchea  ehrenbergii) 
are  pounded  up,  mixed  wdth  water,  and  apj^lied  with  the  hand  in  a 
small  quantity  over  the  head  in  headache.  The  root  of  nau-h-cliin-ko-je 
C^ white-man's  berry" :  Lycium  andersoiii  wrightii),  is  ground,  boiled, 
and  taken  for  headache.  Na-go-nel-thi  is  a  plant  the  root  of  which  is 
used  for  colds  and  sore  throat.  The  j)atient  eats  a  little  of  the  root  as 
it  is  or  drinks  a  decoction  of  it.  The  root  of  cliU-to-je  (canaigre: 
Rumex  hymenosepalus),  besides  having  other  uses,  is  taken  in  the 
form  of  a  decoction  for  cough  or  consumption.    Thlo-tU-vhi-ge  (Janusia 

o  A  collection  ol  White  Mountain  Apache  remedies  Is  preserved  In  the  Field  Museum  of  Natural 
HUtory. 
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a  PAINTED  ELK  SKIN  (SOUTHERN  UTE) 
Specimen  in  Hyde  collection,  Amur.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist. 


h  STONE  BEARING  A  GLYPH  (ANCIENT  PUEBLO) 
SfKM'Imon  in  Hyde  i-ollection.  Ainer.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist. 
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gracilis)  is  a  plant  the  root  of  which  is  chewed  by  some  of  the  San 
Carlos  Apache  as  a  remedy  in  sore  throat.  ThorJiOrne'tsari  C*  bushy- 
weed'':  Ephedra  viridis)  is  used  by  the  San  Carlos  Apache  as  a 
cough  medicine.  The  tops  and  young  twigs  are  boiled  and  sweeten- 
ing is  added;  dose,  from  half  a  cupful  to  a  cupful.  Occasionally  the 
tops  are  chewed  raw  for  the  same  purpose.  The  root  of  i-ze  htd-ni 
("medicine  eating ''),  also  known  as  i-ze  vla-taZ-chir-hi  ("medicine  red 
top''),  is  chewed  raw  about  an  inch  at  a  time  to  restore  the  appetite, 
and  also  for  headache.  The  root  of  Jcesh-tsoz  i-ze  ("slim-wood  medi- 
cine": ocotillo,  Fouquiera  splendens)  is  much  used  in  the  form  of  a 
decoction,  in  gonorrheal  dysuria.  The  seeds,  and  the  bark  of  the  root, 
of  saS'Chil  (Canotia  holocantha),  boiled,  are  used  in  stomach  ache, 
diarrhea,  and,  in  menstruation  in  cases  in  which  women  have  "black 
blood." 

I'Ze  Til-chi;  i-ze  V-chi-hi  ("red  medicine":  Eriogonum  alatum) 
grows  in  the  White  mountains.  The  root  is  much  employed  as  med- 
icine. It  is  pounded  up  and  boiled,  and  the  decoction  taken  in  diar- 
rhea. The  remedy  has  also  other  uses.  The  root  of  i-ze  l-chi-se 
(probably  Boerhavia)  is  given,  in  the  form  of  a  decoction,  to  children 
with  colic.  I-ze  bir-ne  (Cereus  greggii) :  The  Indian  name  has  refer- 
ence to  the  brain  or  to  the  imagination.  A  Uttle  of  the  root  is  boiled 
and  given  in  stomach  trouble  and  diarrhea.  The  root  of  me-id-dorilrUo 
(Perezia  wrightii)  is  used  medicinally  and  also  in  tesvino.  A  decoction 
of  it  is  drunk  in  cases  of  stomach  ache. 

Scarification  is  performed  among  the  San  Carlos  Apache  for  any 
sharp  or  persistent  localized  pain.  The  skin  is  cut  with  a  sharp 
object,  preferably  a  splint  of  glass.  They  scarify  any  part  of  the 
body,  even  the  temple. 

Massage  is  not  practised;  but  some  medicines  are  lightly  rubbed 
all  over  the  body. 

From  the  tops  of  certain  plants,  which  are  heated  in  a  dry  state, 
these  Apache  make  poultices  that  are  applied  in  rheumatic  and  other 
pains  to  the  surface  of  the  body.  They  employ  no  wet  poultices. 
Occasionally  for  pains  in  the  bowels  they  use  clysters,  pouring  the 
decoction  through  a  hollow  reed  into  the  rectum  and  preventing  its 
exit  l)y  moans  of  a  wad  of  cotton. 

ChU-cJiek  (Covillea  tridentata),  common  along  the  Gila,  is  used  by 
the  San  Carlos  Apache  for  curing  pains,  mainly  of  rheumatic  nature. 
The  tops,  heated  over  the  fire,  are  applied  as  a  sort  of  poultice  over 
the  affected  part.  In  "sinking  fontanel"  in  infants  the  San  Carlos 
Apache  make  a  dough  of  flour  and  the  root  of  the  i-ze  Ichi-hi  ("red- 
medicine:"  Eriogonum  alatum),  cut  the  hair  over  the  fontanel,  and 
apply  this  dough  to  the  spot.  The  belief  is  prevalent  among  this 
tribe  that  the  dough  when  it  dries  pulls  up  the  hi-isv-ta-go-d-irU  ("soft 
place"). 
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As  mentioned  previously,  when  a  school  girl  has  an  attack  of  hys- 
teria, other  girls  run  to  the  patient  and  press  hard  into  the  pit  of  her 
stomach  and  rub  her  wrists  and  eyes. 

About  Talklai  the  "slim-wood"  medicine  (Fouquiera  splendens) 
is  called  Tdns-cheh  i-ze.  Besides  making  other  uses  of  it,  these 
Apache  boil  the  root  and  use  the  hot  liquid  as  a  bath  for  sore  limbs, 
as  after  a  long  journey.  The  root  of  Tcesh-tsoz  i-ze  (Fouquiera  splen- 
dens) is  also  applied,  pounded  up,  to  any  form  of  swelling,  after  the 
skin  over  the  affected  spot  has  been  scarified  somewhat  with  a  piece 
of  glass. 

In  cases  of  snake  bites  or  scorpion  stings  patients  suck  wounds, 
spit  toward  the  four  cardinal  directions,  and  pray  that  they  may  not 
hurt.    This  treatment  may  be  given  by  a  friend. 

Opuntia  bigelovii  is  a  very  pretty  and  quite  rare  cactus  which 
grows  only  on  high  slopes  in  a  few  localities  on  the  reservation. 
The  pith  is  used  in  the  treatment  of  sore  eyes.  It  is  thrown  on 
live  coals  and  the  smoke  is  allowed  to  go  into  the  open  eyes. 

Muhrbe-narioh  ("owl  smoke":  Castilleia?).  The  root  is  used  in 
earache.  It  is  boiled  and  the  decoction,  when  slightly  cooled,  is 
dropped  into  the  ear  by  means  of  a  cloth. 

In  nose  bleeding,  which  is  not  common  in  the  tribe,  the  San  Carlos 
Apache  take  cold  water  into  the  nose  or  apply  it  with  the  hand  to 
the  forehead;  or  they  stuff  the  nostrils  with  soft  material,  as  a  piece 
of  calico  or  cotton. 

In  a  persistent  toothache  the  Apache  tie  a  sinew  about  the  bad 
tooth  as  near  the  gum  as  possible  and  then  pull  the  tooth  out  them- 
selves or  with  the  help  of  others. 

In  fractures  they  use  reduction  and  apply  sticks  as  splints. 

In  one  instance  sweat  baths  were  ordered  by  a  medicine-man  for 
two  children  sick  with  measles.  These  baths  are  also  taken  occa- 
sionally by  the  men  for  rheumatism,  or  for  other  maladies  when  the 
usual  remedies  fail. 

In  open  woimds  the  Apache  use  the  pounded  and  dried  root  of 
i-ze  Jva-chi-ne  ("black  medicine":  Balsamorrhiza ?) . 

The  cottony  part  of  the  root  of  the  me-tei-du^il-tco  (Perezia  wrightii) 
is  applied  locally  to  sores  and  small  wounds;  it  is  also  put  around 
the  umbilical  cord  in  the  new-born  and  applied  to  any  sore  that  may 
show  itself  there.  There  is  seldom  any  trouble  with  the  umbilical 
cord,  but  if  soreness  develops  the  Apache  either  use  the  remedy  just 
mentioned,  or  powder  and  apply  to  the  cord  a  certain  root  called 
za-M-hi-yi,  or  i-ze  hl-ka-ye. 

The  i-zt  hi-ne  (Cereus  greggii)  root,  dried  and  powdered,  is  applied 
to  open  wounds  and  sores. 

The  Mescaleros  firmly  believe  in  witches.  The  case  of  a  double 
murder  in  the  tribe  from  tliis  cause  is  mentioned  in  another  place. 
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During  the  last  days  of  the  writer's  stay  at  the  reservation  in  the 
spiing  of  1905  a  child  became  ill  with  tuberculous  meningitis.  Xt 
was  treated  at  first  by  the  agency  physician,  but,  the  case  not  improv- 
ing, a  native  medicine-man  was  called  in.  He  tried  at  first  to  remove 
the  cause  of  the  disease  by  sucking,  and  pretended  to  extract  from 
the  head  of  the  child  a  gopher.  As  this  did  not  help  and  the  child 
died,  he  declared  that  it  was  bewitched. 

The  people  understand  clearly  that  consumption  is  contagious, 
though  its  nature  and  the  method  of  its  transmission  remain  to  them 
a  mystery.  About  many  internal  diseases  the  notions  are  very 
curious.  If  a  man  gets  close  to  a  woman  in  labor  or  steps  into  any 
bloody  discharge  connected  therewith,  he  will  have  rheumatism  or 
will  become  otherwise  afflicted. 

Many  of  the  medicines  used  in  this  tribe  are  known  to  all,  but 
there  are  also  others  that  are  strictly  proprietary,  and  the  individuals 
who  know  them,  mostly  old  women  or  men,  keep  the  knowledge 
secret  and  make  a  profit  out  of  the  drugs.  The  sum  paid  for  a 
medicine  is  occasionally  very  high;  one  man  paid  $7,  another  a  horse. 

Chirirde  i-ze  ("devil's  medicine":  Artemisia  frigida)  is  used  by 
the  Mescaleros  when  anyone  is  badly  frightened.  They  put  some  of 
the  root  on  the  fire  and  inhale  the  smoke. 

For  pains  in  the  chest  they  draw  tight  a  band  placed  around  the 
chest.     This  treatment  is  employed  even  in  consumption.** 

Tsa  ir-ztf  I'tsa  i-ze  (''head  medicine":  Iledeoma  reverchoni),  is 
used  by  both  Mescaleros  and  Lipan  in  prolonged  headache.  They 
gather  a  bunch  of  the  aromatic  twigs,  rub  them  in  the  hands,  and 
inhale  the  smell.     This  is  said  to  stop  the  headache. 

I-la  tso-e-hi'ta  C'bird  eats  it").  The  root  is  boiled  and  a  drink  of 
the  decoction  is  taken  a  number  of  times  in  cases  of  bloody  diarrhea. 

I'Ze  hu-ie  is  used  in  pains  in  the  bowels.  The  root  is  ground  up 
and  boiled,  and  the  patient  drinks  some  of  the  decoction,  which  eases 
the  pains  and  produces  a  laxative  effect. 

Ea-chi-de,  hai-chv-di  (Ligusticum  porteri),  grows  in  and  about  the 
White  mountains.  The  Mescaleros  use  the  root,  drinking  a  decoc- 
tion of  it  in  colds  and  cough.  They  also  grind  it,  mix  with  a  little 
water,  and  rub  on  the  sore  part.  Occasionally  they  simply  chew 
the  root  for  cough,  or  they  smell,  chew,  or  smoke  it  for  headache. 

I'Ze  i-tho-hi  ("medicine  red  flower")  is  a  remedy  for  consumption. 
All  parts  of  the  plant  are  used  together.  They  are  pounded  and 
boiled,  and  the  decoction  is  drunk  lukewarm.  A  cupful  is  given 
before  breakfast;  the  dose  is  not  repeated  for  some  days. 

In  consumption  the  Mescaleros  use  also  a  remedy  composed  of  two 
or  three  kinds  of  vegetal  medicines  mixed  together.     They  boil  them 

a  Dr.  E.  L.  Morgan,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  observed  this  same  treatment  among  the  Indiana  of 
Oregon. 
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and  the  patient  drinks  about  a  pint  of  the  tea  at  one  time.  The 
medicine  opens  the  bowels.  If  the  patient  feels  better  the  dose  is  not 
repeated. 

When  signs  of  tapeworm  are  foimd  in  excrements — aconditioii 
which  iS'very  rare — the  same  medicine  is  administered  that  is  given" 
to  consumptives.     It  is  believed  that  this  kills  the  worms. 

The  Mescaleros  have  a  definite  treatment  for  rheumatism.  They' 
rub  on  the  affected  parts  a  decoction  of  about  half  a  dozen  roots,  and 
then  make  the  patient  undergo  a  sweating  produced  as  follows:  The 
one  who  treats  the  patient  takes  a  large  pan  or  a  tub,  or  makes  a  hole 
in  the  ground  as  nearly  water-tight  as  possible.  The  receptacle  is  then 
about  half  filled  with  water  and  some  of  the  roots  of  which  the  above- 
mentioned  decoction  was  made  are  thrown  in  as  are  also  heated 
stones.  The  receptacle  is  quickly  covered  with  sticks  and  then 
with  juniper  balls;  the  patient  is  then  made  to  sit  on  the  top  and 
is  wrapped  up  to  the  chin  with  cloths  and  blankets.  He  remains 
from  about  twenty  minutes  to  half  an  hour  and  usually  gets  a  good 
sweat.  After  this  some  of  the  same  decoction  is  applied  again  locally. 
Before  any  part  of  the  treatment  is  commenced  the  joints  are  usually 
marked  with  the  chi  (red  ocher),  a  custom  the  origin  and  significance 
of  which  are  not  known.  The  patient  subjected  to  the  above  treat- 
ment, which  is  said  to  be  very  efficacious,  seldom  takes  anything 
internally. 

A  plant  the  root  of  which  is  occasionally  given  in  rheumatism,  in 
the  form  of  a  decoction,  is  known  as  ce-xa-ne  sd-^u  C*  grows  through 
the  rocks ^').     The  mixture  may  also  be  rubbed  into  the  sore  parts. 

For  gonorrhea  a  woman  among  the  Mescaleros  mixes  together  parts 
of  four  different  plants.  One  of  these  is  kno\\Ti  as  ia-ni-tan  ('^buffalo 
eat  leaves":  Ephedra);  part  used,  leaves.  Anotlier  is  tlo-shi-pa-he 
embrown  weed":  Ilolodiscus?);  parts  used,  leaves  and  stalks.  The 
third  is  known  as  ih-di-di-tlo-he  ('thunder  weed");  parts  used, 
leaves  and  stalks.  The  fourth  is  i-ze  n-thli-ze  ("hard  medicine"); 
part  used,  root.  A  definite  quantity  of  each  plant  is  used  and  the 
mixture  is  boiled.  The  patient  takes  one  cupful  before  breakfast; 
this  dose  is  said  usually  to  be  sufficient  to  effect  a  cure. 

E-chonsh  is  the  dried  bud  of  a  wild  rose.  It  forms  a  constituent  of 
another  medicine  for  gonorrhea. 

For  swelling  and  soreness  in  the  groin  in  gonorrhea  the  Mescaleros 
mix  the  root  of  i-ze  be-ton^sih,  the  root  of  nan^ie-wan-seh,  and  the 
leaves  and  stalks  of  i-ze  wi-tan-the-U  (Pentstemon).  A\\  are  pounded 
together  fine,  a  little  water  is  added,  and  the  resulting  paste  applied 
locally. 

Ty-chi-vd-ze  (Phyllanthus)  is  the  broken  twigs  and  leaves  of  a 
parasitic  plant  used  by  the  Mescaleros  for  itcliing  in  any  part  of  the 
body.     They  boil  the  medicine  and  drink  it  or  apply  it  externally. 
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..^^  Kuhrhi-ze  (* 'snake  medicine'')  is  in  great  repute  among  the  Mescal- 
."jftros  as  a  cure  for  snake  bites.  A  piece  of  the  root,  preferably  fresh,  is 
^hewed  up  and  applied  to  the  wound,  being  held  in  place  by  a  rag. 
,^When  applied  early  enough,  the  part  swells  or  pains  very  little  if  at  all. 
JEven  if  applied  within  a  few  hours,  the  root  is  very  efficacious.  The 
interpreter  who  was  helping  the  writer  was  bitten  by  a  rattlesnake 
and  used  this  plant.  He  was  bitten  in  the  foot  at  4  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  and  being  without  a  remedy  did  nothing  at  all  to  the 
wound.  He  reached  home  with  difficulty  at  about  6  and  soon  after 
applied  the  root.  The  pains,  which  w^ere  getting  to  be  severe,  were 
soon  subdued  and  ceased  in  about  two  hours,  so  that  he  slept  the 
whole  night.  Next  morning  he  applied  the  root  again  and  after 
breakfast  was  able  to  go  about  his  ordinary  work.  No  more  applica- 
tions were  needed.  The  snake,  which  was  more  than  2  feet  long,  was 
killed  by  the  man  after  it  had  bitten  him.  A  precaution  that  is  said 
to  be  necessary  in  this  treatment  is  to  avoid  washing  the  bitten  part 
with  water;  otherwise  much  swelling  results. 

In  toothache,  after  burning  the^  end  of  a  certain  kind  of  twig,  the 
Mescaleros  insert  it,  as  hot  as  possible,  into  the  cavity  of  the  tooth. 
If  the  tooth  has  no  cavity,  they  apply  the  heated  point  to  the  top. 
This  treatment  is  repeated  until  the  aching  ceases.  A  patient  who 
underwent  this  treatment  and  was  helped  by  it  said  it  was  not  very 
painful.  In  the  case  of  a  very  small  cavity  in  a  tooth  some  have 
been  known  to  insert  a  heated  wire.  Usually  the  Mescaleros  do  not 
try  to  extract  a  tooth  unless  it  is  loose.  In  that  case  they  use  a 
sinew  or  a  string,  some  friend  pulling  the  tooth  out.  A  case  may 
also  be  cited  in  which  a  man  with  a  sore  tooth  in  the  lower  jaw  tied  a 
string  about  it,  fastened  the  other  end  to  a  branch  of  a  tree  above 
his  head,  and  then  sat  down  quickly,  the  tooth  being  jerked  out. 

The  Mescaleros  also  use  scarification  with  glass  for  acute  pain. 
They  say  they  learned  it  from  the  Comanche. 

In  sore  eyes  they  often  employ  the  leaves  of  the  m^squite.  These 
are  ground  into  powder,  which  is  placed  in  a  thin  cloth,  water  is 
added,  and  the  liquid  squeezed  into  the  eyes. 

In  very  aggravated  cases  of  sore  eyes,  when  a  sort  of  membrane 
forms  over  the  eyeball  (pterygium  ?),  the  Mescalero  insert  a  needle 
under  the  *' flesh  "  and,  cutting  the  latter  with  a  splint  of  glass,  *'pull 
it  right  off." 

I'Ze  dd-thle^ji  ("blue  medicine")  is  a  plant  the  root  of  which  is  used 
in  earache.  It  is  chewed,  after  which  a  portion  is  introduced  into 
the  ear,  and  a  portion  is  rubbed  externally. 

To  stop  bleeding,  the  Mescaleros  apply  to  the  bleeding  surface 
spider  web  (a  practice  possibly  of  Mexican  origin),  or  the  scrapings 
from  the  inside  of  a  tanned  buckskin.  In  nose-bleed  they  wash  the 
head;  if  possible  in  cold  water. 
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Injuries  are  treated  by  the  Mescaleros  as  follows:  In  dislocation 
the  operator  rubs  the  injured  part  until  it  is  warm  and  then  with  a 
quick  jerk  forces  the  bone  into  place,  rubbing  medicine  on  afterward 
to  allay  the  pain,  and  finally  tying  the  part  with  a  rag.  Ill  frac- 
ture rubbing  and  straightening  as  well  as  the  pain-allaying  medicine 
are  employed,  and  finally  sticks  are  applied  all  aroimd  the  broken 
part  as  splints,  being  bound  tightly  in  place  with  rags.  In  case  of 
open  wounds,  the  Mescaleros  grind  very  fine  a  certain  brown  root 
and  apply  the  powder.  If  the  cut  is  large,  they  sew  the  skin  with 
sinew.  When  they  think  that  a  woimd  should  continue  to  dischai^e 
they  sometimes  insert  therein  a  twisted  rag  (a  custom  probably  of 
Mexican  origin). 

In  swellings,  the  root  of  the  i-zS  Vhu-i  ('* yellow  medicine'')  is 
groimd,  mixed  with  water,  and  rubbed  in. 

I'Ze  Uso-hi  is  used  by  the  Mescaleros  on  sores  of  all  kinds.  They 
dry  the  root,  grind  it  fine,  apply  powder  to  the  afllicted  parts.  It  is 
said  to  act  beneficially,  especially  in  old  suppurations. 

I-ze  ho-chi-ne  (*' black  medicine":  Balsamorrhiza ?)  is  used  in  frac- 
tures or  injuries  of  any  kind.  The  root  is  ground,  mixed  with  water, 
and  applied  to  the  contused  part.  A  small  quantity  may  also  be  taken 
internally. 

I-ioHii  (Artemisia  dracunculoides)  grows  about  White  Mountain 
(N.  Mex.).  The  Mescaleros,  as  well  as  the  Lipan,  use  it  as  a  remedy. 
They  pound  the  root  either  fresh  or  dried,  mix  it  with  cold  water,  and 
apply  to  all  kinds  of  bniises  or  contusions,  and  even  to  fractures. 
Repeated  applications  arc  used,  which  keep  the  injured  part  cool 
and  prevent  swelling. 

The  Navaho  employ  many  herbs  in  curing  their  various  bodily 
disorders."  The  use  of  some  of  these  they  possibly  learned  in  the  past 
from  captive  Mexicans,  who  became  incorporated  into  the  tribe. 
They  also  frequently  employ  sweat  batlis  to  restore  health.  In  all 
the  more  serious  afflictions,  however,  as  in  other  tribes,  reliance  is 
placed  in  the  tribal  medicine-men,  who  are  numerous,  and  who  treat 
almost  entirely  by  fetishes,  prayers,  and  incantations.  In  serious 
cases  and  with  rich  patients  the  ceremonial  part  of  the  treatment 
may  be  made  very  complex  and  important.  The  medicine-man 
alone,  or  with  several  assistants,  visits  the  hogan  of  the  patient,  or 
has  constructed  a  separate  lodge,  and  conducts  a  curative  cere- 
mony of  from  one  to  nine  nights'  duration.'* 

Host;<'n  Klai,  one  of  the  medicine-men  about  Cliaco  canyon,  brought 
to  the  writer,  to  sell,  a  circular  piece  of  sandstone  about  a  foot  in 

a  Sw  also  Washington  Matthows.  Navajo  Nanios  for  IMunts.  Amrriran  Xaturali.tt.  S<'pt.,  1886,  7C7  et 
8oq. 

b  ScT  oth«»r  puMicationB  of  Washington  Matthews,  particularly  his  Mountain  Chant:  a  Navajo 
Ceremony,  nflh  Annmil  Rejxfrt  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  385  ot  jwq.;  and  The  Night 
Chant:  a  Navaho  C^roniony,  Memoirs  of  the  A  merican  Muaeum  of  XcUural  History,  vi.  1902;  also,  A.  M, 
Stephen,  The  Navajo,  American  ArUhropologiat,  1893,  vi,  360-361. 
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diameter,  containing  on  one  side  an  old  petroglyph,  such  as  are  not 
uncommon  in  the  neighboring  country  (see  pi.  xxviii,  b).  This,  he 
said,  was  a  very  valuable  stone,  a  little  of  which  rubbed  off  and 
administered  to  a  patient  would  cure  almost  any  disease.  The  stone 
was  originally  much  larger,  he  said,  but  had  already  served  many 
sick  people,  andjn  this  way  had  become  reduced  to  its  present  size. 
The  edges  of  the  stone  (the  specimen  is  now  in  the  American  Museum 
of  Natural  History)  show,  in  fact,  numerous  marks  due  to  rubbing, 
but  as  to  the  great  virtues  of  the  stone  the  shrewd  old  medicine-man 
must  have  known,  for  he  gladly  sold  it  for  half  a  dollar. 

Only  a  few  of  the  vegetal  remedies  used  in  the  tribe  were  obtained 
by  the  WTiter. 

E-na  i'Ze  C' white  man's  medicine*':  Chrysothamnus  greenei) 
grows  to  about  1  foot  in  height.  It  is  found  in  many  parts  of  Arizona. 
Some  of  the  Navaho  use  it  in  measles  and  chicken  pox.  They 
break  up  the  tops  of  the  plant  and  put  them  into  lukewarm  water; 
after  steeping  the  mixture  somewhat  the  whole  body  of  the  patient 
is  rubbed  with  the  liquor,  afterward  being  well  covered.  The  erup- 
tion is  said  to  darken  rapidly  and  to  dry  up,  the  patient  promptly 
recovering.  The  writer*s  informant,  a  Navaho,  cured  thus  a  year 
ago  his  own  wife  and  two  children. 

Tv-kTws  i-ze  (Ephedra  viridis)  is  used  by  the  Navaho  as  a  remedy 
for  cough.  They  drink  a  decoction  made  from  the  tops.  The 
Apache,  who  use  the  same  medicine  for  the  same  purpose,  call  the 
plant  tJia-hu-ne-f^a-i, 

Soreness  about  the  point  of  attachment  of  the  umbilical  cord 
may  be  healed  by  the  use  of  two  roots;  one  of  these  is  known  as 
i^ze  hl-kai  and  the  other  as  i-ze  Jia-dje-ny. 

A  very  elaborate  medicine  outfit  of  a  Navaho  shaman  is  in  the 
Field  Museum  of  Natural  IIistorJ^  According  to  a  check-list  kindly 
furnished  to  the  writer  by  Dr.  Geo.  A.  Dorsey,  the  articles  contained 
in  this  outfit  are  as  follows:^ 


1  stick    5    inches   long,    wrapped    with 
wcK^len  yam. 

4  miniature  Ik)wh. 

2  horn  cuym 

1  flaked  (luartzite  implement. 
1  clam  shell. 


4  painted  buckskin  masks. 
<4  bunch  of  large  eagles  fcnithers. 
12  plume  sticks. 
3  bundles  of  mixed  ftnithers. 
16  bundles  of  turkey  feathers. 
2  fine  old  bull-roarers. 
2  rawhide  rattles.  [  2  chipptxl  flint  implements. 

1  gourd  rattle.  '  2  chippeil  jaapcr  implements. 

1  rawhide  rattle,  similar  in  form  to  that  of     2  flat  horn-tipped  implement*. 

the  Hopi  Snake  and  Antelope  priests.     ;  1  bundle  of  fire  sticks. 
1  bone  whistle.  1  necklace  of  hawk  talons. 

1  stick  7  inches  long,  wrapped  with  buck-     1  square  piece  of  buckskin. 

skin.  !  1  goatskin  bag. 

«  This  medidno-man's  outfit,  collected  by  A.  Montsheimor  among  the  Navaho  In  Now  Mexico,  waa  a 
gift  d  Mr.  E.  E.  Ayer  to  the  Field  Museum  of  Natural  History. 
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2  badger*8  feet.  i  2  quartz  pebbles. 


1  small  modem  Hopi  feed  bowl. 
1  lot  of  dried  juniper  berries. 
1  lot  of  dried  and  chopped  up  internal 
organs,  unidentified. 

1  lot  of  friable  sandstone. 

2  lots  of  bone. 

1  large  blue-glass  marble. 
8  lots  of  herbs  and  seeds. 
1  lot  of  indigo. 
1  lot  of  vegetal  mold. 
1  stemless  clay  pipe. 

8    buckskin    bags,    containing    paints, 
earths,  etc. 


1  fossil  oyster. 

2  wristlets  of  eagle  and  hawk  talons. 

56  small  buckskin  bags,  containing  red, 
blue,  and  black  mineral  paints;  white 
and  yellow  earth;  roots  and  herbs; 
along  with  numerous  vegetal  pow- 
ders, unidentified;  pieces  of  abalone 
shell;  1  piece  of  quartz;  1  quartz  crys- 
tal; 1  lot  of  carbonated  copper;  1  piece 
of  specular  hematite;  a  glass  pendant 
from  a  lamp;  gnarled  vegetal  stems; 
1  notched  stick;  and  a  pair  of  wide  cop- 
per tweezers. 


10  small  lots  of  Indian  com.  i  1  buckskin  bag,  resembling  the  Apache 

1  cone  of  stalagmite.  '*8plit"  bags. 

According  to  many  indications  the  Navaho  practise  but  little  sur- 
gery. The  resident  traders  report  that  Navaho  medicine-men  occa- 
sionally cut  into  the  skin  of  a  sick  person  and  suck  the  wound; 
but  this  is  done  to  make  the  patient  believe  that  his  disease,  or  its 
evil  principle,  is  really  being  extracted.  According  to  information 
obtained  at  Chaco,  cases  have  been  known  where  abscesses  were  cut 
open  by  medicine-men  and  the  pus  was  sucked  out. 

The  Hopi  use  numerous  herbs  and  other  objects  as  remeoies,  but 
most  of  these  seem  to  be  employed  fetishistically  or  from  some 
fancied  resemblance  to  the  disease  or  the  diseased  organ.^  Thus  the 
yayavnmkia  squirts  ashes  or  soot,  products  of  fire,  on  inflamed  skin; 
he  also  cauterizes  with  a  piece  of  live  coal.  Clematis  and  Cowania, 
because  of  their  hair-like  fibers,  are  used  for  restoration  of  the  hair 
(Hough);  a  decoction  of  the  many-spined  thistle  is  given  in  dry 
pharyngitis,  in  which  the  patient  feels  as  if  he  had  a  thistle  in  the 
throat;  a  twist  of  a  piece  of  wood  in  the  liands  of  the  medicine-man 
cures  ^'twists'*  of  the  body  (convulsions);  the  skin  of  a  weasel, 
which  glides  readily  through  a  small  hole,  and  a  conch  shell,  whose 
inhabitant  comes  out  easily,  kept  in  the  room  of  a  woman  to  be  con- 
fined, are  charms  for  easy  labor.  Some  of  the  teas  seem  to  be  used 
with  more  reason,  but  in  view  of  the  motives  underlying  the  em- 
ployment of  other  ^^remedies,"  it  is  difficult  not  to  feel  suspicious 
even  here. 

At  some  of  their  ceremonies  the  Hopi  drink  or  rub  themselves  with 
mixtures  which  are  supposed  to  be  ^^good  medicine,''  preventive  of  all 
illness;  this  through  their  magical  power.  The  wuvsliing  by  the 
women  of  their  limbs  with  urine  belongs  very  probably  to  the  same 
category. 

After  the  Snake  dance  the  participants,  who  have  that  day  abstained 
from  food,  drink  ''for  purification"  a  decoction  made  of  a  number 

a  See  J.  W.  Fowkes's  A  Contribution  to  Ethnobotany.  Americfin  AnihropoJogist,  ix.  no.  l.  .Ian..  18%, 
16-21,  and  W.  Uough.  Environmental  Interrelations  in  Arizoim,  ibid.,  xi.  no.  5.  May.  is<»8.  i;i;t-li>5. 
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of  herbs,  which  soon  acts  as  an  emetic.     The  vomiting  is  supposed 
to  clean  the  body  spiritually  as  well  as  physically." 

At  times  the  headmen  make  a  special  ceremony,  the  purpose  of 
which  is  a  wholesale  prevention  or  cure  of  diseases. 

The  splinters  from  trees  struck  by  lightning  have,  among  the  Hopi,  ' 
a  reputation  for  great  efficacy  in  the  treatment  of  fractures;  they  are 
not  used  as  splints  but  as  fetishes. 

A  peculiar  method  of  treatment,  which  Doctor  Few  kes  saw,  was  a 
tight  bandaging  of  a  sore  limb  with  a  rope.  At  times,  it  is  said, 
even  the  body  may  be  thus  wound  about.  The  reason  or  object  of 
this  treatment  was  not  learned.  (Compare  notes  on  the  Mescaleros, 
in  this  chapter.) 

Two  antidotes  for  snake  bite  were  heard  of  among  the  tribe:  A 
secret  decoction  of  a  number  of  herbs,  which  is  drunk,**  and  the  appli- 
cation to  the  wound  of  the  ventral  surface  of  the  disemboweled  snake. 

The  Zufii  also  have  numerous  herbs  and  roots  which  they  use  as 
remedies.  Many  of  these  were  collected,  and  will  eventually  be 
described,  by  Mrs.  Stevenson. 

All  persons  among  the  Zufli  recovering  from  critical  illnesses  are 
said  to  be  adopted  into  the  medicine  order.     Those  who  have  been 
struck  by  lightning  and  have  survived  are  believed  to  have  special  • 
powders  for  setting  fractures. 

There  are  practised  in  the  tribe  rubbing  and  also  w^ound  healing  ^ 
and  tooth  pulling.  Fractures  are  treated  with  splints.  Piilon  gum 
is  much  in  favor  in  treatment  of  wounds,  being  applied  to  the  sur- 
face or  put  within. 

Among  the  Papago  the  treatment  is  the  same  as  among  other 
tribes,  mostly  by  incantations,  partly  by  herbs.  Open  wounds  are 
always  treated  with  powders,  gum,  or  decoctions,  which  chiefly  in- 
duce suppuration,  and  healing  by  granulation.  In  fracture  there 
may  be  applied  to  the  injured  limb  some  supposedly  healing  sub- 
stances, but  it  is  also  tightly  bound  up  in  sticks  corresponding  to  the 
splints  used  by  the  civilized  practitioner.  Cauterization  is  used  in 
the  tribe  in  acute  or  localized  pains.  A  bit  of  cotton  or  a  little  cot- 
tony parasitic  ball  from  the  Lycium  andersoni  is  burned  on  the  skin 
over  the  sore  spot.** 

In  acute  indigestion  the  Papago  boil  for  a  little  while  some  of  the 
red  earth  taken  from  beneath  the  fire ;  after  being  strained  a  little 

a  Sec  descriptions  of  the  ceremony  by  Stephen,  Fowkes,  and  Ilongh. 

6  See  also  Report  on  Indians,  EUvrnth  Census,  1890, 198,  Washington,  1894. 

e  Interesting  cases  of  this  have  been  doscrilx'd  by  F.  II.  dishing  In  A  Case  of  Primitive  Surgery.  Sri- 
ence,  June  25, 1897,  and  by  Mrs.  M.  C.  Stevenson,  Twenty-third  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  American 
Ethnology.    Other  treatment  is  also  described  by  Mrs.  Stevenson. 

d  ''In  acute  local  pain  they  [the  Papago]  sometimes  put  a  piece  ol  cotton  on  the  flesh  and  bum  It  there, 
repeating  the  process  on  a  new  spot  at  a  little  distance."  C.  W.  Wood,  special  agent,  in  Report  on 
Indians.  Eleventh  Census,  1890, 146.  Washington,  1894. 

3452— Bull.  34—08 16 
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salt  is  added,  and  the  mixture  is  then  given  to  the  patient  to  drink. 
He  has  to  take  this  remedy  three  times,  always  at  mealtime,  and 
he  gets  nothing  or  at  most  very  little  to  eat. 

In  chronic  indigestion  the  white  inner  bark  of  the  mesquite  is 
secured,  pounded  as  fine  as  possible  and  boiled,  salt  being  added  to 
the^decoction ;  the  sick  person  takes  a  dose  of  it  early  every  morning, 
before  breakfast.     It  tastes'  bitter  and  salty. 

A  little  Papago  child  was  met  who  had  on  each  temple  what 
resembled  a  plaster.  It  was  explained  that  this  was  put  on  as  a 
remedy  for  headache.  It  is  made  from  ordinary  floiu*  alone,  and  is 
supposed  to  "stop  the  air  from  going  in  through  the  temples.'' 

The  greasewood  (sho-sho-gcHi:  Covillea  tridentata)  is  used  83  a 
remedy  for  contusions.  The  women  boil  the  leaves,  add  consider- 
able salt,  and  wash  the  contused  part  with  the  decoction  while  still  hot. 

Powdered  root  of  the  se-wi-dje  (canaigre:  Rmnex  hymenosepalus) 
is  put  on  sores,  especially  on  sore  lips.  The  juice  of  the  mesquite 
tree  is  a  remedy  for  sore  eyes.  The  Papago  boil  this  juice  and  put 
some  of  it  at  ordinary  temperature  into  the*  eye.  They  also  use  this 
for  soreness  of  the  eyeUds. 

In  earache  the  San  Xavier  people  boil  a  hen's  egg  quite  hard;  a 
small  hole  is  made  at  one  end  and  covered  with  a  rag,  and  the  egg  is 
then  applied  to  the  sore  ear. 

The  cricket,  dried  and  ground  up,  is  taken  internally  as  a  remedy 
for  dysuria;  it  is  also  given  for  the  same  complaint  to  horses. 

The  Papago,  like  the  Cora  in  Tepic,  employ  the  flesh  of  the  rattle- 
snake in  consumption.  They  kill  a  rattlesnake,  dry  the  flesh,  and 
use  it  as  powder,  a  small  quantity  of  which  is  put  into  the  patient's 
food  while  it  is  cooking  and  without  his  knowledge.  They  beUeve 
it  sometimes  cures  the  sickness. 

The  peyote  is  eaten  in  small  quantities  by  the  Papago,  but  its  use 
is  probably  not  entirely  medicinal.  The  root  of  the  wd-wi^h  is  used 
in  colds.  They  break  it  up,  boil  it,  and  drink  some  of  the  decoction 
hot.  It  makes  them  sweat.  After  drinking  the  tea  they  cover  up 
and  remain  indoors.  A  strong  decoction  of  the  root  is  also  used  as 
a  wash  in  case  of  scorpion  bites.  Women  drink  some  of  the  hot  tea 
in  painful  menstruation. 

A-a-li  gu-gu-li  ('^big  children")  is  a  plant  the  root  of  wliich  is  used 
by  the  Papago  in  fever.  The  root  is  broken  up  into  little  pieces, 
boiled,  and  the  tea  drunk  a  small  quantity  at  a  time.  The  root  is 
also  used  in  toothache.  For  this  purpose  it  is  groimd  up  fine,  mixed 
with  some  fat,  and  put  into  the  cavity  of  the  tooth.  It  is  further 
used  in  neuralgic  pains,  when  a  mixture  similar  to  that  for  toothache 
is  applied  externally  to  the  painful  part. 

In  snake  bite,  the  snake  is  killed,  torn  open,  and  a  part  from  the 
inside  of  it  spoken  of  as  ''fat"  or  ''blood"  is  applied  to  the  wound. 
Sucking  is  also  employed  by  some. 
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The  Pima  have  some  curious  conceptions  as  to  the  causes  of  sick- 
ness and  curious  remedies.  In  many  instances  the  patient  is  sup- 
posed to  have  conmiitted  some  transgression  or  have  broken  some 
tabu.  In  such  cases  the  medicine-man  who  is  called  usually  points 
out  the  nature  of  the  offense.  The  cause  of  consumption  is  not 
known,  but  the  people  know  that  it  runs  in  families.  They  do  not 
know  that  it  is  contagious.  It  is  always  the  medicine-man  who  finds 
the  true  cause  of  sickness,  and  the  patient  often  then  remembers 
that  he  did  some  wrong  as  indicated.  One  of  the  principal  sub- 
stances that,  when  surreptitiously  introduced  into  the  body,  may 
operate  as  a  cause  to  produce  or  aggravate  disease,  is  hair. 

The  Pima  were  always  bitter  enemies  of  the  Apache.  Their  enmity 
went  so  far  that  they  believed  if  a  drop  of  blood  of  an  Apache  fell 
on  a  Pima  it  would  cause  sickness.  If  a  Pima  killed  several  Apache, 
although  the  act  was  lauded,  it  was  believed  that  some  of  the  progeny 
of  that  man  would  become  insane  or  otherwise  injuriously  affected. 
This  result  could  be  obviated  by  use  of  Apache  hair,  a  tuft  of  which, 
tied  with  a  chicken-hawk  feather  and  an  owl  feather  and  burned  in 
a  certain  way  with  grease  wood,  would  cure  any  sickness  induced  by 
the  contact  w4th  the  Apache. 

As  to  different  sicknesses  in  children,  it  is  believed  that  the  parents 
of  such  children  ''did  not  look  out  for  themselves  properly'*  during 
the  period  of  gestation.  They  may,  for  instance,  have  killed  an  ani- 
mal, whose  spirit  causes  the  disease  of  the  child.  If  they  happened 
to  kill  a  dog,  the  child  may  be  affected  with  fever;  if  the  animal 
killed  was  a  rattlesnake,  there  may  be  a  swelling  of  the  stomach  in 
the  child  to  be  born;  if  a  coyote,  diarrhea;  if  a  rat,  chills.  But  if 
the  parents  are  careful  and  want  to  prevent  the  evil  consequences  of 
their  indiscretion,  they  may  avail  themselves  of  songs  for  evfery  occa- 
sion which  will  propitiate  the  spirit  of  the  departed  animal. 

The  Pima  do  not  kill  the  homed  toad.  Should  they  do  so  one  of 
their  children  might  become  ''lame  in  the  joints''  or  hunchbacked. 
Sometimes,  nevertheless,  a  toad  is  accidentally  killed  by  some  one. 
In  such  a  case  there  are  again  propitiatory  songs.  Besides  this  the 
individual  who  happened  to  kill  the  toad  wears  red  ribbon  around 
his  neck,  meaning  by  this  to  tell  the  spirit  that  he  did  not  want  to 
kill  the  animal  and  desires  to  be  forgiven.  It  is  also  beUeved  that 
one  must  not  kill  the  young  of  the  coyote;  the  mother  would  revenge 
herself  by  carrying  off  the  baby  of  the  family. 

Kyxt-^'ku-^  is  the  name  by  which  the  Pima  and  Papago  know  the 
frontal  fontanel.  Like  the  Indians  in  northern  Mexico,  these  tribes 
believe  that  the  fontanel  may  "fall,''  causing  the  child  to  be  sick. 
To  cure  the  child  a  woman  puts  a  finger  into  the  baby's  mouth 
and  pushes  the  palate  upward.  After  that  a  Uttle  salt  and  water 
are  applied  to  the  skin  over  the  fontanel. 
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When  an  apparently  healthy  man  or  woman  dies  it  is  generally 
believed  that  some  medicine-man  has  caused  the  death  through  his 
magic,  that  the  victim  may  have  been  called  away  by  a  dead  person, 
or  otherwise  bewitched. 

The  women  beat  the  whirlwind  with  sticks,  so  that  it  goes  away 
from  their  houses.  If  it  overturns  anything,  they  must  not  touch  the 
object  until  they  have  sprinkled  ashes  over  it;  failure  to  observe 
this  precaution  might  cause  them  to  become  deformed.  If  they  find 
a  flattened  or  twisted  branch  in  a  bush,  they  think  it  is  due  to  the 
whirlwind;  such  a  branch  possesses  power  to  cure  those  touching 
objects  overtumedby  the  whirlwind,  before  ashes  had  been  sprinkled 
on  them.  The  Pima  believe  that  anyone  eating  beans  from  a  mes- 
quite  tree  struck  by  lightning  would  have  sores  on  the  skin  (herpes 
zoster?),  beginning  in  the  region  of  the  liver.  Sometimes  the  sores 
are  said  to  extend  from  the  liver  over  the  left  shoulder  and  down 
the  back  again.  A  remedy  for  these  sores  is  a  piece  of  wood  that 
has  been  split  from  a  tree  by  lightning  or  simply  a  piece  of  wood 
from  a  tree  thus  struck;  this  is  soaked  in  water  and  the  patient  drinks 
the  infusion.     Another  remedy  is  to  sing  the  ''lightning  songs." 

The  badger,  the  Pima  believe,  is  capable  of  causing  disease.  It 
makes  the  neck  swell.  The  affection  is  easily  cured  by  warming  a 
badger's  tail  and  tying  it  over  the  part  affected.  There  are  also 
badger  songs  that  will  cure  the  sickness. 

Owl's  feather  is  used  in  curing  a  person  who  steadily  loses  flesh 
and  feels  ill.  The  cause  of  such  illness  is  supposed  to  be  a  dream 
about  long-dead  relatives.  A  medicine-man  is  called,  who  generally 
perceives  at  once  that  the  patient  dreamed  of  dead  people.  Some- 
times a  medicine-man  is  called  who  does  not  treat  illness  of  that 
particular  kind,  in  which  case  he  sends  the  patient  to  the  proper 
specialist. 

There  are  a  number  of  vegetal  remedies  used  in  the  tribe. 

The  Papago  bring  and  sell  to  the  Pima  every  year  a  little  peyote. 
The  Pima  eat  it  in  small  quantities,  but  probably  not  for  medicinal 
purposes  only. 

The  root  of  the  a-a-dji-nqf  C 'slender-cactus:"  Opuntia  leptocaulis), 
ground  up  and  boiled,  is  given  as  a  tea  in  children's  diarrhea  when 
the  excretions  are  whitish  in  color. 

The  gum  of  the  greasewood  is  employed  in  ordinary,  but  especially 
in  bloody,  diarrhea.  The  gum  is  boiled  and  the  patient  drinks  the 
tea. 

Shir-kO'M,  the  ordinar3'  greasewood  (Covillea  tridentata),  is  used 
by  the  Pima  as  well  as  by  the  Maricopa  as  medicine.  In  stomach 
troubles  the  branches  are  boiled  and  the  decoction  is  drunk  hot.  In 
cases  of  pains  in  the  chest,  and  even  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  the 
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leaves  and  smaller  branches  are  heated  and  applied  as  a  dry  poultice 
over  the  seat  of  the  pain. 

Muh^lok  is  a  little  bush,  the  root  of  which,  fresh  or  dried,  prefer- 
ably fresh,  is  boiled  and  the  decoction  given  for  coughs  and  in  the 
beginning  of  consumption. 

Kwi-chw-o-war-taky  or  hwet'chou-wa^tey  mesquite  sap,  is  also  used 
by  the  Pima  as  a  remedy  for  sore  throat.  They  boil  the  juice, 
together  with  the  bark  over  which  it  flowed,  and  drink  the  tea  hot. 
It  cures  when  the  soreness  is  ^^deep  down." 

Se-tui-dje  (canaigre  root :  Rumex  hymenosepalus)  is  employed  as  a 
remedy  for  sore  lips  and  sore  throat. 

The  root  known  as  wd-i'^ish  (yerha  man^m,  Anemiopsis  calif omica) 
is  reputed  to  be  very  effectual  in  syphilis.  The  Pima  boil  it  and 
give  the  tea  to  the  patient;  they  also  powder  the  root  and  apply  it 
externally  to  the  sores.  It  is  said  that  if  a  mother  aff'ected  with 
syphilis  while  pregnant  is  given  tliis  tea  the  child  will  be  free  of  the 
disease.  Apparently  the  people  are  acquainted  with  the  hereditary 
nature  of  the  condition. 

A  decoction  prepared  from  the  leaves  of  the  willow  is  given  in  fever. 

Kweh'chmL'Wd-te  (mesquite  sap)  is  also  used  for  sore  eyes.  The 
patient  places  a  small  piece  of  it  in  the  eye  and  keeps  it  there  as 
long  as  he  can  bear  it.  The  tears  dissolve  part,  coloring  the  eye 
brown.  Occasionally  this  remedy  is  of  assistance.  The  Pima  also 
use  for  sore  eyes  a  decoction  of  the  root  of  a  bush  which  bears  black 
berries 

Clie-wa^te  mo-to-Or-te  (''earth  carries  on  head:'*  Tylostoma)  is  a  little 
fungus  which  grows  somewhat  like  a  puflT^all,  but  has  a  well-defined 
stem.  Ther  dark-yellow  pollen  of  this  fungus  is  applied  by  the  Pima 
about  the  cord  of  the  newborn  infant,  both  as  a  preventive  of 
inflammation  and  as  a  remedy  when  inflammation  or  suppuration 
has  developed. 

The  leaves  of  a  certain  plant,  or  simply  grease,  are  applied  exter 
nally  to  sore  parts,  while  wounds  are  covered  with  shavings  of  tanned 
hide. 

Kwei'ChoU'Wd-te  (mesquite  sap)  is  also  often  used  as  a  remedy  in 
the  pempliigous  and  other  sores  which  are  common  on  the  faces  and 
heads  of  little  Pima  children.  The  boiled  sap  is  applied  directly  to 
the  sores,  and  is  said  to  heal  them. 

Ih^toh  is  a  bush  that  grows  in  the  hills  about  the  Pima  reserva- 
tion. The  Pima  use  the  root  medicinally  in  syphilitit  and  other  sores, 
grinding  and  applying  it  externally.  As  an  antidote  for  the  irritating 
efl'ect  of  the  Mvan  tdtat  plant  on  the  skin  (see  p.  183),  the  Pima  use 
another  plant  known  as  uh-to,  which  grows  in  the  mountains.  They 
grind  fine  the  root  of  this  plant  and  apply  it  to  the  seat  of  the  inflam- 
mation. 
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A'tqf  (CucxxrhitA  palmata)  is  a  plant  the  root  of  which  ground  is  used 
by  the  Pima  as  an  application  for  all  kinds  of  sores  on  horses. 

In  cases  of  rattlesnake  bite  the  Pima  suck  the  Wounds;  the  latest 
remedy,  however,  is  to  kill  the  rattlesnake,  tear  it  open,  and  apply 
to  the  wound  a  certain  **  fat  ^'  which  is  found  along  the  middle  of  the 
snake.  This  application  is  repeated,  and  is  said  to  be  a  certain  cure. 
It  is  efficacious  even  when  the  limb  has  already  begun  to  swell. 
Occasionally  it  is  appUed  even  without  sucking  the  wound. 

Scarification  is  used  by  the  Pima  in  localized  inflammations.  They 
make  several  cuts  in  the  skin  with  a  piece  of  glass,  allow  a  little  blood 
to  flow  out,  and  then  apply  the  heated  leaves  of  a  plant  kno¥ni  as 

Cauterization  as  a  counter  irritant  is  used  frequently  and  in  all 
painful  internal  affections.  For  this  purposa  there  is  employed  hoi- 
su-vo-le-tek  C'the  ball  of  it^'),  a  small,  cottony  ball  of  parasitic  origin, 
occasionally  found  on  the  Lycium  andersoni.  Both  the  Pima  and 
the  Maricopa  use  these  balls  for  moxa.  A  ball  about  the  size  of  a 
pea,  that  has  been  well  dried,  is  applied  over  a  painful  spot,  and  set 
on  fire,  burning  to  the  skin.  Sometimes  more  than  one  ball  is  applied 
at  a  time.  The  balls  are  used  on  any  part  of  the  body  in  many  dis- 
eases, and  even  in  fractures.  The  local  effects  are  an  eschar  or  a 
blister,  followed  by  a  pigmented  spot. 

Of  the  i'liuky  or  Martynia,  the  part  used  is  the  dry  basal  segment  of 
the  pod.  A  bit  of  this  is  applied  burning  to  the  skin  over  the  sore 
spot.  It  bums  like  a  piece  of  punk,  sometimes  producing  a  little 
blister,  but  more  often  leaving  only  a  small  eschar  or  a  dark  spot. 
The  writer  saw  several  such  burns,  not  older  than  twenty-four  hours, 
over  the  stomach  in  a  patient  suffering  from  consumption. 

Massage  is  said  to  be  used  in  some  instances.  On  the  occasion  of  a 
hysteric  spell  in  a  Pima  mixed-breed  schoolgirl,  the  other  girls  were 
seen  to  run  to  her,  rub  her  all  over,  and  knead  her  stomach.  The 
schoolgirls  not  seldom  employ  of  their  own  initiative  rubbing  and 
kneading  with  those  who  are  sick,  especially  in  localized  pains. 

A  kind  of  poultice  is  made  by  putting  into  a  wet  cloth  warm  ashes, 
the  poultice  being  applied  over  the  painful  part.  Poultices  made  in 
this  way  are  applied  sometimes  for  pains  in  the  stomach. 

The  Pima  deny  using  regular  sweat  baths.  They  do,  however, 
employ  perspiration.  The  most  common  method  of  inducing  it  is  by 
covering  the  patient  with  a  lot  of  blankets. 

A  case  happened  a  short  time  ago  in  which  a  woman,  recently 
delivered,  was  ailing.  The  trouble  was  diagnosed  to  be  due  to  reten- 
tion of  some  of  the  blood  that  shoidd  have  naturally  come  out  after 
the  labor.  The  treatment  was  as  follows:  A  spacious  ditch  was 
dug  in  the  ground  and  well  heated  with  lire.  The  patient  was  then 
laid  in  this  ditch  with  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk  and  the  lower 
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limbs  well  covered,  the  object  being  to  induce  profuse  perspiration. 
The  woman  stood  the  treatment  well  and  got  better,  though  not 
quite  well. 

In  toothache  a  young  branch  of  the  shir-lco-hi  (Covillea  tridentata) 
is  sharpened  to  a  point  and  heated  in  the  fire.  The  point  is  then 
inserted  into  the  cavity  of  the  diseased  tooth.  This  remedy  is  said 
to  stop  the  pain,  although  it  may  have  to  be  applied  more  than 
once.  In  one  case  of  toothache  in  a  Pima  man  a  sinew  was  tied 
to  the  sore  tooth,  close  to  the  gum,  and  the  other  end  was  fastened 
above  the  knee  of  the  patient,  who  was  sitting  on  a  stool ;  then  the 
one  who  invented  the  device,  turning  around  the  patient,  pricked 
him  suddenly  beneath  the  thigh,  causing  a  reflex  jerk  by  means  of 
which  the  tooth  was  pulled  out. 

When  a  bone  is  broken  the  medicine-man  claims  to  introduce 
cotton  or  some  other  substance  to  fill  cavities  caused  by  the  fracture. 
This  is  accomplished  by  the  medicine-man  swallowing,  or  pretending 
to  swallow,  the  substance  used,  after  which  it  passes  in  some  myste- 
rious way  from  him  to  the  patient.  Splints  and  bandaging  are  also 
employed.  The  splints  are  generally  made  from  the  flat,  elastic  ribs 
of  the  saguaro  (Cereus  giganteus). 

The  Maricopa  also  have  numerous  native  remedies.  Owing  to 
the  marriage  of  some  Pima  women  into  the  tribe,  they  also  use 
certain  remedies,  as  the  canaigre  and  wdvish,  etc.,  in  vogue  among 
the  Pima. 

The  powdered  fruit  of  the  tat  cactus,  mixed  with  a  very  small 
quantity  of  ground  wheat,  is  considered  an  effectual  medicine  for 
diarrhea. 

The  greasewood  (Covillea  tridentata),  known  by  the  Maricopa  as 
iv-sesh,  is  used  in  disorders  of  the  stomach.  They  boil  the  branches 
for  about  half  an  hour  and  drink  the  tea,  which  is  made  rather 
weak,  in  quantities  of  from  half  a  cup  to  a  whole  cup  at  a  time. 
Nothing  is  added  to  it. 

X'td'Chdch  C'reed  lay  down")  is  a  bush  with  fragrant  yellow 
blossoms.  The  blossoms  are  gathered,  dried,  and  boiled;  the  hot 
tea  is  drunk  for  colds.  It  has  a  good  flavor  and  ** often  helps;"  it  is 
used  at  times  in  headache. 

In  constipation  the  Maricopa  occasionally  use  the  juice  of  a  Uttle 
plant  known  as  tw-nr,  which  is  of  a  milky  consistency.  The 
patient  chews  up  some  of  the  stalks  and  swallows  the  juice,  which 
acts  as  a  violent  purgative,  making  a  man  sick  for  half  a  day.  In 
headache  a  band  is  tied  about  the  head  and  the  patient  eats  less 
than  usual  until  the  aching  ceases. 

The  mesquite  juice  is  dried,  ground  fine,  and  is  then  used  as  a  rem- 
edy for  sore  eyes  by  applying  the  powder  to  the  lids  (not  to  the  eye 
itself) ;  after  sometime  it  is  washed  off  with  warm  water. 
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Kwel  CMeather")  Tcu-ni-a-dyl  C'that  you  put  on'O  is  the  bean  of 
the  castor-oil  plant,  which  is  used  by  the  Maricopa  as  a  remedy  for 
earache.  The  crushed  beans  are  mixed  with  water,  and  after  the 
mixture  is  heated,  one  or  two  drops  are  put  into  the  ear.  In  case 
of  sores  a  very  finely  ground  sand  is  applied  thereto.  Occasionally 
dried  leaves  are  used  for  the  same  purpose.  Abscesses  or  boils  are 
cut  open,  washed  with  water,  and  covered  with  pounded  dried  leaves. 

The  Maricopa  employ  bloodletting  in  persisting  pains  and  in 
paralysis  of  any  limb.  They  open  veins  (distinguishing  between  veins 
and  arteries)  binding  together  the  cut  surfaces  with  rags  when  they 
think  sufficient  blood  has  been  drawn.  In  the  case  of  a  horse 
receiving  an  injury  in  the  eye,  one  of  the  veins  on  the  temple  of  the 
animal  is  opened. 

The  Maricopa  often  employ  rubbing  (massage)  to  alleviate  pain. 
It  is  said  that  formerly  the  medicine-men  of  the  tribe  used  no  treat- 
ment but  rubbing,  which  was  continued  sometimes  for  four  days. 
More  recently  they  have  learned  to  treat  by  incantations  and  with 
the  help  of  the  rattle  and  eagle  feather.  There  seems  to  be  no  special 
system  of  rubbing.  In  uterine  pains  the  women  at  times  bind  on 
the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  a  dry  poultice  of  warm  earth,  or  they 
knead  the  abdomen  with  the  hands.  In  rheumatic  pains  they  bind 
the  fresh  twigs  of  the  greasewood,  heated,  about  the  seat  of  the  pain. 
When  the  parts  in  proximity  to  the  umbilical  cord  become  sore  the 
Maricopa  apply  tine  dry  (»arth.or  finely  gi'ound  gravel.  In  umbilical 
hernia  (rare) ,  large  black  ants  are  gathered  and  are  allowc  d  to  bite  the 
swelling,  which,  it  is  believed,  will  be  reduced  in  c()n?e(|iience  of  this 
treatment;  for  the  same  afl'ection  atra  made  by  l)()iling  mcsquite 
roots,  which  have  been  cut  into  small  pieces,  is  administered  to  the 
child.     No  pressure  is  applied  to  the  protrusion. 

In  fractures  {\w  Marico])a  depend  on  their  medicine-men,  who 
manipulate  and  straighten  limbs,  and  then  bind  them  up.  The 
informant  was  not  able  to  tell  whether  or  not  they  use  splints. 

Among  the  Mohave,  the  treatment  of  diseases  is  largely  based  on 
superstition  and  magic.  The  medicine-men  are  very  powerful.  Their 
treatment  is  metaphysical;  they  are  (^ndowed  with  special  powers  and 
can  stop  pain  or  cure  sickness  by  the  exercise  of  these  powers  alone — 
they  have  no  need  of  medicine.  Usually  the  mediciiK  -man  cures  by 
prayer  or  songs.  When  the  j)atient  has  fever  he  blows  it  away. 
Wlien  a  part  Ls  painful  he  squeezes  it,  without,  however,  using  mas- 
sage. Every  medicine-man  has  his  own  special  songs  and  j)rayers. 
One  of  the  snake  doctors  can  ^^kill"  the  rattlesnake  poison  in  an 
instant  without  any  medicine  or  manipidation.  He  never  lost  a 
patient  who  was  bitten.  This  medicine-man  refuses  his  paticMit  water 
imtil  the  pains  are  eased.  In  two  days  the  patient  is  all  right.  The 
Indians  have  *^got  to   be  right  ^'  with  this  medicine-man.     Some  of 
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these  doctors  possess  the  power  to  reform  even  unruly  children  and 
babies  and  make  them  behave  afterwards. 

There  are  used  in  the  tribe,  nevertheless,  certain  vegetal  remedies  and 
physical  means  to  alleviate  sickness.  If  the  abdomen  is  "  rumpy ' '  after 
childbirth  it  is  thought  to  be  full  of  blood ;  in  this  case  the  woman  Ues 
abdomen  downward  on  hot  sand,  at  the  same  time  drinking  hot 
water,  and  "all  comes  out." 

Among  the  Yuma  old  invalids  inhabit  separate  huts.*  Numerous 
herbs  and  some  physical  means,  especially  rubbing  and  cauterization 
with  live  coals,  are  used  in  curing.  The  hopelessly  ill  lie  in  the  sun. 
Details  were  not  learned.  Hefferman''  saw  mud  applied  to  a  wound, 
burning  the  skin  with  a  live  coal  on  the  end  of  a  stick,  and  admin- 
istering an  emulsion  of  pumpkin  and  watermelon  seeds;  he  also  saw  a 
case  where  the  patient's  stomach  was  kneaded  by  the  medicine-man's 
knees. 

Among  the  less  civilized  Mexican  Indians  all  that  relates  to  diseases 
and  curing  is  substantially  like  what  is  met  with  in  the  tribes  of  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona;  but  among  those  who  live  near  the  Mexicans 
(and  these  are  in  the  majority)  many  views,  methods,  and  remedies 
have  been  adopted  from  the  latter,  and  much  of  Indian  origin  has 
been  forgotten  with  time. 

Among  the  Opata  Catholics  prayer  and  offerings  to  saints,  and  reli- 
gious amulets  in  curing  have  taken  the  place  of  the  prayers  and  songs 
of  the  shaman  addressed  to  the  deities,  and  of  old  fetishes. 

Sick  persons  among  the  Tuape  Opata  must  not  touch  water  except 
to  drink,  and  must  not  shave,  cut  or  comb  their  hair,  or  taste  any 
fruit.     To  rub  lard  into  the  body  is  regarded  as  very  beneficial. 

The  Opata  women,  like  the  Papago,  Apache,  and  others,  attribute 
a  peculiar  influence  on  the  health  of  the  new-bom  child  to  the  anterior 
cranial  fontanel.  This  soft  place  on  the  infant's  head  is  called  moUera 
or  mojera,  and  is  believed  to  be  capable  of  '^  falling  down,"  thus  mak- 
ing the  child  ill.  To  cure  an  illness  supposedly  due  to  this  cause  a 
woman  takes  the  child  on  her  knee,  lets  its  head  hang  downward,  and, 
introducing  her  thumb  into  its  mouth,  presses  strongly  upward  upon 
the  palate,  sometimes  with  force  enough  to  abrade  it,  thus  ''raising" 
the  mojera.  At  times  even  when  an  older  child  is  ill  an  old  woman 
will  suggest  that  its  mojera  needs  ''raising,"  whereupon  the  patient  is 
held  by  the  heels  and  shaken  up  and  down. 

Native  remedial  treatment  is  on  the  decline.  In  olden  times  the 
people  used  many  means  which  are  now  forgotten.  The  anonymous 
Rudo  Ensayo  is  replete  with  accounts  of  native  medicinal  herbs  and 
their  uses.     There  were  remedies  for  amenorrhea,   difficult  labor, 

a  "  The  ignored,  aged,  and  inflnn  construct  small  conical  hutb  of  willow  twigs."    Special  agent  Dr. 
W.  E.  FerreY>ee,  in  the  Report  on  Indians,  Eleventh  Census,  1890, 221.  Washington,  18»l. 
Mf  cdicine  among  the  Yumaa,  CaUifamia  Medical  Journal,  San  Francisco,  1888,  xvn,  13&-14a 
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wounds,  fractures,  etc.  The  peyote  was  well  known  to  the  Opata^  as 
well  as  to  the  Yaqui.  Treatment  by  incantation  and  sucking  was 
also  practised. 

Old  Opata  women  cure  with  such  herbs  as  the  peppermint^  rosa  de 
cdstiUaj  etc.  Camomile,  red  lead,  and  metalUc  mercury  are  pro- 
cured from  the  dealers  and  used  quite  indiscriminately.  Doctor 
Alderman  knew  of  a  child  who  was  given  a  decoction  of  a  mixture  of 
native  herbs,  which  resulted  in  death  a  few  minutes  later.  Some  of 
the  old  women^s  mixtures  are  said  to  contain  twenty  or  more  ingre- 
dients, as  barks,  thorns,  roots,  leaves,  flowers,  seeds,  nuts,  grass,  and 
domestic  supplies,  as  coffee,  rice,  salt,  sugar,  tea,  pepper,  and  egg- 
shells. These  are  sometimes  boiled  in  water,  milk,  wine,  or  vinegar. 
Such  concoctions  are  given  even  to  babies. 

For  snake  bites  the  people  employ  a  lactescent  cathartic  plant 
called  golondrina.  Scalds  and  bums  are  sometimes  treated  by  the 
application  of  dog  excrement. 

In  flooding,  the  Opata  women  set  fire  to  mescal  wine,  into  which, 
when  warm,  is  dipped  a  piece  of  muslin ;  this  is  introduced  as  far 
as  possible  into  the  vagina.  This  treatment  is  sometimes,  though  not 
generally,  effectual. 

Among  the  Tarahumare  the  ancient  methods  and  means  of  curing 
are  as  yet  fully  preserved.®  The  curing  of  diseases  and  injuries  is 
carried  on  by  native  medicine-men,  who,  at  the  same  time,  represent 
intermediaries  between  the  people  and  deities.  The  treatment  is 
partly  medicinal  and  partly  suggestive  and  metaphysical.  There  are 
limited  attempts  at  surgery.  Medicinal  plants  are  known  generally 
and  are  often  employed  without  consulting  a  medicine-man.  Certain 
roots  are  used  for  disorders  of  the  stomach.  For  malaria  the  Tarahu- 
mare employ  tascate  sahino;  for  dolores  costales  (' ' pains  in  the  chest '') , 
jyalo  mnlatOj  or  Tcopalkin;  for  syphilis,  cliuhkalca  or  cliulcuchic,  both 
externally  and  internally;  and  for  many  diseases  th(»  peijote.  They 
have  no  very  reliable  remedy  for  stopping  the  flow  of  blood.  In  frac- 
tures they  use  jxyote;  they  also  cut  off  the  heads  of  a  number  of  small 
lizards  (gartichas)  and,  after  opening  their  bodies,  bind  as  many  as 
possible  over  the  fractured  part.  The  larger  open  wounds  also  are 
treated  with  peyote.  In  this  manner,  the  writer  was  told,  the  Tara- 
humare cured  a  serious  arrow  wound  in  one  of  the  medicine-men.  In 
syphilis  they  use  a  small  animal  known,  after  the  Mexicans,  as  escula- 
piorij  and  the  tarantula,  cooking  one  or  both  of  these  and  smearing 
the  patient^s  body  with  the  decoction.  In  a  case  of  orchitis  attended 
by  much  swelling  the  medicine-man  applied  chewed  peyote^  and  a 
speedy  cure  resulted  after  one  application.  In  some  diseases  the  odor 
of  the  falcate  sahino  is  wafted  to  the  patient. 


a  Sco  also  Hartman.  The  In<!ian8  of  Now  Mexico.  Congr^,s  IntcmationcUdes  A  miricanistes,  Stockholm. 
1807;  ami  C.  Lumholtz,  Unknown  Mexico,  Now  York,  1902. 
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In  snake  bites  the  wound  may  be  sucked,  but  the  principal  remedy 
is  the  peyote.  Sometimes  a  piece  of  hot  coal  or  burning  wood  is  applied 
to  the  wound  and  the  patient  is  given  to  drink  an  infusion  of  charia 
orfresno  (ash). 

The  Tarahiunare  to-day  seem  to  know  nothing  about  trephining, 
an  operation  which  was  performed  among  them  in  the  past  to  a  limited 
extent.*  The  only  actual  operation  learned  of  was  castration.  In  at 
least  one  case  within  recent  years  this  was  inflicted  as  a  punishment 
upon  the  lover  of  a  married  woman. 

The  materia  medica  of  the  Tepecano  consists  of  many  herbs,  and, 
when  these  fail,  are  employed  prayer,  songs,  and  ceremonies.  The 
herbs  most  commonly  used  are  palo  amargo  (native  cinchona),  htrba 
de  San  Antonio,  and  oak  leaves,  for  calentura;  palo  mxdato,  mainly  for 
pains;  Iticuli  (peyote,  obtained  from  the  Huichol),  vervena,  rosa  de 
ccLstillay  the  root  of  Ico-ho-ttj  and  the  seed  of  ci-ci-^a. 

The  practice  of  surgery  is  not  developed  to  an  extent  beyond  that 
already  indicated,  but  broken  bones  are  given  proper  care. 

In  difficult  labor  the  patient  is  given  to  drink  a  decoction  of  Jierba 
Iniena  or  rosa  de  castUla, 

The  Huichol*  use  but  a  few  remedies  except  the  all-important 
peyote  or  hiculi.  There  is  no  isolation  of  patients.  The  sick  rely  on 
the  hicvli  and  the  medicine-man.  who  treats  by  prayer,  incantation, 
and  passes  over  the  aching  part  with  saliva.  When  the  patient  does 
not  improve,  he  lies  in  the  sun,  in  the  hope  that  it  will  help  him. 
When  a  person  dies  of  any  disease,  everything  in  the  hut  is  washed, 
and  the  body  of  the  dead  is  washed  with  pochote  water,  in  imitation 
of  the  holy  water  of  the  Catholics. 

The  spring  water  of  certain  caves,  particularly  of  the  sacred  cave 
near  Santa  Catharina,  is  believed  to  have  curative  power.  The 
Huichol  wash  themselves  with  the  water,  which  contains  sulphiu^ted 
hydrogen,  and  drink  of  it  with  a  jicara  (small  bowl  made  from  a 
gourd),  which  is  always  to  be  found  at  the  little  pool.*^ 

The  writer  was  told  by  the  Huichol  that  they  practise  but  little 
surgery.  They  treat  wounds  with  applications  of  water  and  with  the 
hicvliy  and  stop  the  flow  of  blood  with  lime  juice  and  water;  they 
also  apply  to  open  wounds  plasters  of   fat.     The  peoi)le  offer  in 

a  See  Lumholtz  and  HrdlK^ka,  American  Anthropologist,  x,  1897,  380  ot  aeq.  The  anatomical  and 
anthropometric  description  ia  by  the  writer. 

*  See  also  C.  Lumholtz,  Unknown  Mexico.  New  York,  1902. 

e  A  young  Huichol,  who  came  to  this  cave  for  curp,  was  seen  by  the  writer  to  divest  himself  of  every- 
thing except  his  tireechcloth,  approach  the  little  pool,  and  offer  aloud  a  long  prayer,  after  which  he  drank  a 
smaU  bowlful  of  the  water,  with  his  hands  applying  more  of  the  water  to  hbi  body.  It  was  a  very  im- 
pressive performance.  The  cave  is  situated  in  a  most  rugged  canyon  and  ia  diflicult  of  access.  At  the 
main  entrance  are  shrines  containing  many  sacred  arrows  and  other  offerings.  Inside  are  numerous 
decorated  prayer  sticks,  shields,  and  other  symbolic  objects  deposited  by  the  patients.  The  cave  is 
nearly  dark,  but  dry  pine  splints  are  always  ready  near  the  entrance  for  use  as  torches  by  the  \isiting 
aick  or  convalescents.  A  Ilutehol  family  in  gala  dress  was  seen  to  visit  the  cave  to  offer  thanks  for  some 
benefit  received.  The  secret  of  the  location  of  the  cave  is  Jealously  guarded,  and  the  only  way  the  writer 
oould  induce  a  Huichol  to  guide  him  to  it  was  to  pose  himself  as  a  patkmt 
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sacred  places,  in  specially  constructed  little  houses  of  shrines,  but 
also  in  caves  and  on  high  rocks,  many  interestingly  decorated  prayer 
sticks,  asking  the  deities  for  cures." 

The  Cora,  like  the  Huichol,  are  extensively  treated  by  their  medi- 
cine-men with  prayers  and  incantations,  sucking  of  the  affected 
parts,  and  pretended  neutralization  of  the  bad  blood  of  the  disease 
by  means  of  fumes  of  a  cigarette  blown  on  the  sore  parts  or  saliva 
smeared  thereon  dinging  incantations. 

Rhirik  is  a  talega,  or  pouch,  made  from  the  cuirass  of  the  armadillo. 
Such  a  pouch  is  not  only  used  as  a  receptacle  for  a  few  special  articles, 
but  is  supposed  to  have  medicinal  powers  of  its  own.  Small  pieces 
cooked  in  water  are  a  remedy  for  pains  in  the  stomach. 

In  consumption,  which,  though  rare,  occurs  in  the  tribe,  the  patient 
endeavors  to  find  a  rattlesnake  and  to  cut  off  his  head  and  tail  before 
the  reptile  is  angered.  The  body  of  the  snake  is  then  washed, 
toasted,  and  dried  and  a  piece  of  it  is  taken  with  each  meal. 

A  bed  is  made  of  the  leaves  of  the  moS'to-chij  an  aromatic  tree 
smelling  somewhat  like  mint,  for  patients  with /rio«  (malaria). 

Sweating  is  employed  in  rheumatism. 

A  decoction  of  gartichds  (small  lizards)  is  used  for  pains  in  the 
shoulders  and  body. 

Snake  bites  are  cured  by  the  Cora  in  the  following  manner:  As 
soon  as  possible  after  a  bite  is  inflicted  a  pig  is  caught  and,  its  snout 
having  been  cut  off,  the  raw  surface  is  applied  to  the  wound ;  some 
of  the  animal's  blood  diluted  with  warm  water  is  drunk. 

A  gunshot  wound  is  treated  with  slaked  linio.  A\nien  fractures 
occur,  reduction  and  healing  are  aided  by  the  use  of  splints  and 
bandages.     No  surgery  is  employed. 

The  Otomi  of  Hidalgo  continue  to  use  iiumy  native  remedies. 
Some  of  these  have  been  adopted  by  the  nei^lihoring  Mexicans. 

For  rabies  the  Otomi  (and  now  also  the  Mexicans)  around  Atengo 
use  an  infusion  of  a  plant  known  by  them  as  deshanoiJ'  One  leaf  of 
this  plant  is  given  to  the  bitten  person  in  an  infusion.  Usually  the 
leaf  Ls  thoroughly  crushed  and  mixed  with  a  cup  of  hot  water.  If 
any  symptoms  of  rabies  have  already  ap})eare(l,  the  patient  Ls 
given  two  leaves  or  even  three  leaves  at  once,  but  more  would  be 
regarded  as  dangerous  to  life.  Among  plants  more  frequently 
used  is  aconite,  the  leaves  of  which  are  pasted  on  the  son*  spot  in 
facial  neuralgia  or  on  the  temi)le  in  headache.  Muik'le  is  a  green 
herb,  often  specially  cultivated,  whose  leaves  when  cooked  turn  the 
water  red.  A  decoction  of  it  is  used  for  dLsorders  of  the  stomach. 
Panathi  (*^  hot  fire'')  Ls  a  caiLstic  plant  which  grows  to  2  feet  in  height 

« See  collections  in  the  Aniorlciin  Mnsoiim  of  Nattiral  History. 

6  An  edncatod  Mexican  of  Iho  diatrict  to  whom  this  n'mc<ly  is  l<no\vn  und  who  h  rnsrlf  has  ndniin- 
fstered  it, told  the  writer  the  plant  is  the  Kullidora  capolinata.  The  native  nam  »  tianxlaitd  iiuinus 
•*  kills  mice"  ("mata  rat  ens"). 
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at  the  base  of  cacti  and  bushes  or  trees.  Its  leaves  applied  to  the  skin 
act  like  cantharides.  Tumborcaquero,  a  plant  known  by  the  Otomi  as 
well  as  by  the  Mexicans,  is  used  also  for  rabies.  According  to  the 
writer's  informants  the  bulbous  root  of  this  plant  is  extremely  sudorific. 
A  quantity  of  the  root  that  can  be  piled  on  a  piece  of  money  the  size 
of  our  25-cent  piece  has  been  known  to  produce  sweating  lasting  three 
days.  Trompetia  blanca  is  a  plant  held  in  great  repute  among  the 
Otomi  and  some  of  their  whit«  neighbors  as  a  cure  for  poisonous  bites, 
including  those  of  snakes.  About  an  ounce  of  the  leaves  of  this 
plant  is  crushed  on  a  metate  and  administered,  mixed  in  a  glass  of 
pulque.  One  dose  is  said  to  be  sufficient  as  a  rule  to  prevent 
death.  Portions  of  this  plant  wliich  the  wTiter  brought  were  sent 
for  identification  to  Mr.  C.  F.  Millspaugh,  of  the  Field  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  who  pronounced  it  without  doubt  ^'a  Rubiad  in  the 
Cinchona  bailiwick,  and  known  botanically  as  Manettia  reclinata  L." 
So  much  for  Indian  medicine.  All  that  has  been  said  in  this  chap- 
ter, however — and  the  same  statement  is  applicable  to  other  por- 
tions of  this  paper — affords  merely  a  glance  at  the  multiple  concep- 
tions and  practices  of  the  Indians.  A  thorough  investigation  of 
Indian  notions  concerning  the  various  bodily  ailments  and  the  means 
employed  for  curing  them,  with  the  reasoning  that  leads  to  the 
selection  and  mode  of  use  of  such  means,  an  investigation  carried  to 
the  minutest  details  would  undoubtedly  reveal  a  wealth  of  additional 
data,  invaluable  to  the  study  of  folklore  and  of  primitive  men- 
taUty.  There  is  much  here  tliat  remains  to  be  brought  to  light. 
And,  notwithstanding  the  ever-increasing  encroachments  of  the 
white  man's  influence,  such  investigation  is  still  feasible  with  most  of 
the  tribes  mentioned. 
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A.  NATI\'E  FOODS 

Among  the  San  Carlos  Apache,  Walapai,  Pima,  and  Maricopa,  this 
subject  received  particular  attention,  opportunities  for  similar  investi- 
gation in  other  tribes  being  less  favorable. 

In  the  course  of  his  investigations  respecting  the  principal  native 
foods  of  the  San  Carlos  Apache,  the  writer  learned  of  the  following: 

Xos-Jcortl  C' spine  sewing  f  Echinocereus  wislizeni)  is  a  large  cac- 
tus, known  more  commonly  as  biznaga.  The  plant  has  yellow  fruit, 
full  of  small  black  seeds  which  are  eaten  by  the  Apache  after  being 
parched,  ground,  and  boiled  into  mush.  In  extreme  thirst  the  Indians 
occasionally  have  recourse  to  this  plant  for  the  somewhat  insipid 
juice  it  contains.  All  the  Indians  in  the  Southwest  are  acquainted 
with  this  use  of  the  hiznaga. 

The  seeds  of  the  chos-tJiOrstha-ne,  a  high,  branching  Opuntia,  are 
used  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  hiznaga;  or  the  flour  made  from 
the  seeds  is  eaten,  followed  by  drafts  of  water  to  aid  in  the  process. 

The  red  doughnut-like  fruit  of  the  i-ze  hi-ne  (Cereus  greggii),  and 
even  the  flowers  of  the  plant,  are  eaten,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the 
fruit  of  the  xos-cho-le  or  xos-de-chu-le  (*'roimd  or  short  thorn:" 
Mamillaria  grahami),  a  small  cactus  provided  with  fish-like  spines, 
growing  on  the  high  mesas  north  of  Talklai,  and  of  the  **tu£Las'^  of 
several  varieties  of  the  flat-leaved  chus  (*' thorn")  cactuses. 

The  most  valuable  of  all  the  cactus  fruits,  however,  is  the  noV-hiargaj 
borne  by  the  giant  cactus  (saguaro,  a  variety  of  Cereus  giganteus). 
Every  year,  even  up  to  the  present  time,  when  the  fruit  of  this  cactus 
begins  to  ripen  many  of  the  Indians  move  to  the  locality  where  the 
plant  is  found,  remaining  there  for  two  or  three  months  until  the  last 
of  the  fniit  has  matureil  and  been  gathered.  This  is  a  period  of 
prosperity,  and  the  Indians  return  home  fat.  Large  quantities  of  the 
luscious  fruit  are  eaten  raw  on  the  spot,  and  what  can  not  be  con- 
sumed there  is  dried  in  the  sun,  made  into  large  cakes,  and  carried 
home,  where  it  lasts  at  times  for  many  months.* 

The  numerous  small  black  seeds  of  the  nol-bia-ga  are  also  used 
alone,  being  roasted,  ground,  mixed  with  water,  and  eaten  as  mush. 

Another  valuable  article  of  food  of  these  Apache  is  the  mescal 
(Agave,  sp.?).     First,  the  leaves  of  the  plant  are  cut  off,  leaving  a 

a  Unfortunately,  after  six  or  seven  months  what  is  left  of  these  cakes  usually  has  become  infested 
with  worms.  Desiring  to  buy  some  of  this  product,  the  writer  was  brought,  in  February,  1905,  u  large 
piece  in  this  condition.  The  native  women  and  children  ate  from  this  piece,  however,  which  preserved 
its  good  color  and  smell,  without  any  repugnance  whatever  to  the  worms. 

3462— Bull.  34—08 17  5557 
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central  body,  or  core,  the  size  of  a  large  cabbage.  This  is  placed  in 
a  hole  in  the  ground  which  has  been  thoroughly  heated,  where  it 
remams  two  or  three  days  covered  with  leafy  branches  or  with  grass 
and  earth.  When  it  is  thought  to  be  properly  cooked  the  mescal  is 
tested  through  a  small  hole.  If  ready  to  be  eaten  it  is  brown  in  color, 
of  soft  consistency,  pleasant  smell,  and  sweet  taste,  not  unlike  that 
of  weak  molassas.  The  juicy,  fat  leaf  bases  are  then  peeled  off  and 
eaten  by  all.  The  mescal  plant  is  easily  digestible  and,  as  it  contains 
a  large  quantity  of  sugar,  must  be  nutritious.  On  occasions  of  great 
scarcity  of  other  food  mescal  alone  has  been  known  to  sustain  the 
Apache  as  well  as  other  tribes,  for  weeks  and  months  at  a  time. 

The  banana-like  sweetish  fruit  of  one  of  the  *' soap- weeds,''  or 
yuccas  (probably  Yucca  schottii),  is  cooked,  the  skin  peeled  off,  and 
the  pulp  eaten.  If  abundant,  some  of  the  fruit  is  dried  and  preserved 
for  future  use. 

Of  foods  other  than  the  cactuses  one  of  the  most  important  is 
mesquite  beans.  These  are  gathered  in  as  large  quantities  as  possible 
and  preserved.  In  time  they  become  partially  spoiled  owing  to  the 
presence  of  worms,  but  this  does  not  prevent  them  being  used.  In 
preparing  them  for  food  they  are  pounded  into  a  pulp,  for  this  process 
a  cavity  being  made  in  any  convenient  rock;  the  pulp  is  then  soaked 
in  cold  water,  the  mass  being  squeezed  out  by  the  hands  or  through 
a  basket;  the  remnants  are  thrown  away,  and  the  sweet  Hquid  is 
drunk.  Another  way  of  preparing  mescal  is  to  let  the  whole  beans 
dry,  j)ick  out  and  discard  the  seeds,  pound  the  jxxls  thoroughly,  and 
mix  with  cold  or  warm  water;  the  disli  is  eaten  as  nuisli,  without 
boiling. 

Regarding  roots  and  bulbs  the  San  Carlos  people  know  but  little. 
They  eat,  however,  raw  or  cooked,  tlie  small  onion-like  or  radish-like 
bulbof  thec/iiZ-c/u(Dichelostemma,  var.Brodiaca,  capitata  pauciflora), 
which  is  ver}^  common  on  the  gravelly  bhifTs  and  plains  of  the  San 
Carlos  reservation.  These  are  eaten  in  the  spring,  by  persons  of  all 
ages.  Having  collected  a  supply  of  these  bulbs,  the  writer,  with 
Captain  Kelley,  the  agent  of  the  reservation,  cooked  them  with 
salt  and  butter,  finding  them  somewhat  glutinous,  but  agreeable  to  the 
taste  and  also,  apparently,  quite  nutritious  and  without  impleasant 
after  effects.     The  i)lant  luus  a  blue  flower  which  is  also  cnion  raw. 

The  leaves  of  a  small  })lant  knowai  as  i-Uiii  are  used  as  greens. 
They  are  eaten  raw,  or  are  chopped  up,  mixed  with  a  little  fat  and 
salt,  and  boiled. 

Of  berries,  the  San  Carlos  Apache  eat  those  of  the  sas'-chil  (^^soft 
wood:"  Canotiaholocantha),  and  also  sometimes  the  small  blackber- 
ries that  grow  on  a  bush  in  the  valleys  known  as  chi-ln-tlezh;  those  of 
a  bush  known  as  chin-ko-ja,  growing  in  the  mountains;  and  finally, 
though  now  but  rarely,  the  juniper  berries.     The  red  berries  of  the 
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chinr-Jc(hja  are  washed  and  then  crushed  and  dried.  For  use  as 
food,  they  are  ground,  stirred  with  water,  and  drunk,  or  eaten  as 
thin  mush.  The  mixture  is  said  to  look  much  like  broken-up  canned 
tomatoes,  but  tastes  much  better.  It  is  reputed  to  be  a  good  food 
for  sick  persons.  The  juniper  berries  are  boiled  and  eaten  without 
seasoning. 

Acorns  are  used  as  food  but  little;  those  from  the  scnib  oak  are  pre- 
ferred to  others.  They  are  ground,  mixed  with  chopped-up  boiled 
meat  and  soup,  and  thus  eaten.  The  mixture  is  said  to  be  "very 
good."  Pifion  nuts,  when  ripe,  are  gathered  in  quantities  and  eaten 
raw  or  roasted;  black  walnuts,  which  are  somewhat  smaller  than 
those  of  the  eastern  United  States,  are  eaten  raw. 

Of  seeds  the  San  Carlos  people  sometimes  use  the  Idoh-tzo  and  the 
nap42i,  samples  of  which  were  not  obtainable.**  The  leloh-tzo  is  said 
to  look  much  like  rye,  but  is  smaller;  the  grass  from  which  it  is 
obtained  grows  in  the  mountains  where  pines  are  found.  The  seeds 
after  being  ground  are  boiled  for  a  short  time,  and  the  mixture  is 
then  eaten  with  a  little  salt,  like  mush.  The  najhtzi  is  also  the  seed 
of  a  grass  that  grows  in  the  mountains.  The  seeds  are  roasted  and 
well  ground;  hot  water  is  then  added  and  the  mixture  is  eaten  as 
mush. 

The  native  foods  of  the  Walapai  are  many.  Tlie  writer  collected  a 
number  of  samples  (now  in  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory), but  these  do  not  include  all  that  are  used,  for,  at  the  time  of 
his  visit,  no  specimens  of  a  few  varieties  could  be  found.  Specimens 
of  the  following  or  data  concerning  tliem  were  found: 

Ke-tTt-jn-la,  a  grass  appearing  early  in  summer  in  the  moimtains. 
The  seeds  are  called  iat.  The  women  gather  these  seeds  and  save 
them  in  bags  for  future  use.  To  make  them  ready  for  use  the  seeds 
are  parched,  and  ground  on  the  metate;  they  are  then  eaten,  after 
being  stirred  in  cold  water  into  a  mush;  or  more  water  is  added  and 
the  mixture  after  being  well  stirred  is  drunk. 

M^-nat  is  a  species  of  yucca,  the  same  whose  brownish  root  is  used 
in  basketry.  The  plant  has  a  greenish  fruit,  from  which  the  Walapai 
prepare  a  kind  of  dried  molasses.  The  women  roast  the  fruit  to  a 
certain  extent  on  coals,  then  break  it  open,  pick  out  and  throw  away 
the  seeds,  pound  the  pulp  on  stones,  and  spread  it  on  grass  in  the 
sun.  After  the  mass  has  lain  in  the  sun  for  a  day  or  two  it  forms 
large  cakes,  as  much  as  a  yard  in  diameter;  these  are  folded  and  pre- 
served as  they  are,  or  are  roasted  more  and  then  stored  away.  The 
cake  is  called  m'-na-ta-la-va.  The  Walapai  eat  this  as  it  is  or  cooked 
more;  at  times  they  drink  an  infusion  of  it.  The  taste  of  the  half- 
dried  m'na-ta-lorva  is  quite  pleasant  and  preferable  to  that  of  the 

o  Some  of  the  plants  here  mentioned  it  was  not  possible  to  obtain  at  the  season  when  the  writer  vis- 
ited the  reeerration,  while  others  were  obtained,  but,  being  without  foliage  and  flowers,  oould  not  be 
identified. 
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somewhat  similarly  prepared  cactus  cakes  farther  south;  in  yrhatever 
form  it  is  consumed  it  has  no  ill  effects. 

Mesquite  beans,  or  tei-mi^fcui-to,  are  used  extensively  as  food. 
The  pods  are  crushed  on  the  metate,  mixed  with  water  and  a  little 
salt,  and  the  whole  is  drunk  or  eaten.  The  beans  also  are  occasionally 
used,  being  crushed  and  eaten  as  mush.  No  bread  is  made  from 
either  pods  or  beans. 

The  tunaj  or  prickly  pear,  the  fruit  of  the  ordinary  broad-and-flat* 
leaved  cactuses,  is  collected,  peeled,  split,  freed  as  much  as  possible 
from  the  seeds,  and  spread  upon  the  grass  for  drying,  like  peache-s. 
When  well  dried  it  is  usually  pounded  and  broken  into  smaller  pieces, 
and  thus  preserved.  In  this  form  the  fruit  is  called  h-te',  or  Jie-ie', 
Before  being  eaten  it  is  soaked  in  water,  the  mixture  afterwards  being 
stirred.     Occasionally  the  he-tef  is  eaten  as  it  is;  it  is  never  cooked. 

A-Qy  or  a-agy  is  the  fruit  of  the  gigantic  cactus,  a  variety  closely 
related  to  the  more  southern  pitahaya.  Most  of  this  fruit  is  consumed 
fresh,  but  some  is  peeled,  then  crushed  and  allowed  to  dry.  It  is 
eaten  fresh  or  dried  and  generally  without  further  preparation.  Occa- 
sionally the  dry.  fruit  is  soaked  in  water  to  make  a  pleasant-tasting 
drink. 

E-m-tak  is  the  seed  of  a  certain  grass  which  grows  in  the  mountains. 
The  seed  is  gathered  during  the  summer.  The  women  roast  it  in 
baskets  by  mixing  it  wnth  hot  charcoal;  they  then  crush  it  on  the 
metate.  After  adding  water  the  mixture  is  eaten  in  the  form  of  mush 
or  whey. . 

E-iat,  or  i-Autj  is  a  berr}',  the  fruit  of  a  low  bush  that  grows  in  the 
valleys.  It  is  gathered  in  sunmier.  The  women  spread  it  on  a  clean 
exposed  place,  and  leave  it  for  a  week  or  ten  days  in  the  sun  to  drv\ 
In  this  form  it  is  tied  up  in  muslin  and  kept.  Before  being  eaten  the 
dried  berries  are  moistened,  crushed,  and  iiiixed  with  cold  water. 
Sometinies,  however,  they  are  eaten  {\vy. 

Me-chir-l'y  or  me-chir-ke,  is  the  seed  of  a  bunch  grass,  which  grows  to 
about  2\  feet  in  height,  in  the  mountains.  The  seed  is  roasted  with 
charcoal,  crushed  on  the  metate,  boiled,  and  eaten  with  the  addition 
of  a  little  salt,  as  nmsh. 

Ke-the-e^  is  a  red  berr}'  which  grows  on  a  bush  whose  stems  are  used 
in  basketry.  The  berries  are  first  dried  in  the  sun  on  the  ground.  For 
use  as  food,  they  are  cnished,  mixed  with  water,  sweetened  with  mescal 
or  sugar,  and  eaten  in  a  more  or  less  liquid  state. 

S'le  is  the  seed  of  a  grass  growing  in  the  valleys  in  bunches  to  about 
1  foot  in  height.  The  seed  is  gathered  in  sunmier.  It  may  be  eaten 
either  raw  or  roasted.  After  being  cnished  on  the  metate  it  is  boiled, 
and  eaten  as  nmsh;  or  it  is  roasted,  crushed,  and  eaten  mixed  with 
water.  • 

TTi-yaZ,  or  mescal;  similar  to  plant  known  under  the  name  else- 
where, though  the  species  is  undetermined.     The  Walapai  dig  large 
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holes  in  the  ground  in  which  they  make  fires  of  wood.  While  this 
is  burning  stones  are  thrown  in;  these  are  allowed  to  remain  after  the 
fire  bums  out.  After  being  cleaned,  the  mescal  is  placed  in  the  holes 
and  covered  with  grass  and  earth;  here  it  is  left  usually  two  da^^s  and 
nights. 

E-kho  is  the  pifion  nut.  These  nuts  are  eaten  either  raw  or  roasted, 
like  peanuts. 

The  Pima  plant  pop  com,  having  learned  to  do  so,  they  say,  long 
ago  from  the  Mexican  Indians.  They  roast  the  pop  com  in  a  pot  and 
add  salt. 

Pinole  is  prepared  in  a  simple  manner  by  roasting  and  grinding. 
Nothing  is  mixed  with  it  until  the  pinole  is  to  be  eaten,  when  some 
add  salt  and  others  sugar. 

The  mesquite  beans  are  still  one  of  the  most  favored  of  the  Pima 
native  foods.  They  are  dried  in  quantities  and  preserved  in  the  store- 
houses. In  preparing  them  for  use  as  food  they  are  crushed  in  a 
mortar  and  passed  through  a  sieve;  then  the  women  line  baskets 
with  clean  cloths  on  which  are  placed  successive  layers  of  the  pow- 
dered beans,  each  layer  being  sprinkled  with  water.  When  the  bas- 
kets are  filled  a  piece  of  cloth  is  tied  over  the  top  of  each  which  is 
then  set  out  over  night.  The  mass  cakes  together,  and  can  be  kept 
for  an  indefinite  time  without  becoming  spoiled  or  wormy.  It  is 
eaten  without  further  preparation,  and  is  much  liked.  The  Pima  also 
make  a  sort  of  dough  out  of  the  fresh  pounded  mesquite  beans,  which 
is  cooked  in  the  form  of  round  cakes. 

Another  very  popular  food  is  prepared  by  roasting  and  grinding 
ordinary  com  and  mixing  the  meal  with  the  juice  obtained  by  putting 
crushed  mesquite  beans  into  cold  water  which  is  then  brought  to  the 
steeping  point.  The  Pima  also  drink  the  mesquite  bean  juice;  ''it 
makes  them  well.'' 

The  screw-bean,  kvr-u-dje  (Prosopis  odorata,  Prosopis  pubescens), 
which  grows  in  profusion  along  the  Gila,  is  also  utilized.  The  beans 
are  gathered  and  dried  in  the  sun.  For  food  they  are  pounded  up 
in  a  mortar  and  the  meal  mixed  with  cold  water  is  left  to  stand  for 
five  or  ten  minutes;  the  licjuid  is  then  squeezed  into  another  vessel 
and  used  as  a  drink. 

Mescal,  which  is  not  found  in  the  immodiato  neighborhood,  is  used 
but  seldom ;  it  is  baked  in  the  usual  manner. 

As  to  cactus  fruits,  that  of  the  saguaro  is  eaten  in  smaller  quantities 
than  among  other  tribes,  the  plant  being  less  common.  The  simp  of 
the  fruit  is  much  liked. 

The  fmit  of  a  Cylindriopuntia,  growing  on  the  flats  near  Sacaton, 
is  used  as  food  to  a  Umited  extent,  and  the  same  is  true  of  that  of 
the  OrOrdji-naf  ("slender  cactus: ''  Opuntia  leptocaulis).  Thes<»  small 
fruits  are  eaten  raw,  the  seeds  being  thrown  out. 
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The  Hznaga  cactus,  known  by  the  Pima  as  tsa-uU,  also  serves  occa- 
sionally as  food.  The  top  is  removed  and  the  inside  pulp  is  sliced 
and  cooked,  usually  together  with  the  pods  of  the  mesquite  beans; 
the  combination  is  said  to  be  very  agreeable  to  the  taste. 

Still  another  variety  of  cactus  fruit  used  is  that  of  the  M-rio-mi, 
one  of  the  largest  of  the  Opuntias.  The  rather  small,  yellowish, 
somewhat  acid  fruit  is  collected  by  the  Pima  as  well  as  by  the  Papago, 
dried  and  stored  for  future  use.  In  gathering  it  women  employ  two 
pieces  of  saguaro  ribs  tied  together  like  thongs;  they  clean  oflF  a  suit- 
able space  on  the  ground  where,  with  the  aid  of  branches  from  nearby 
bushes,  the  fruit  is  rolled  about  the  sand  until  all  the  spines  are 
removed.  A  hole  is  then  dug  in  the  ground,  into  which  are  put 
stones;  on  these  a  fire  is  built,  and  when  the  hole  is  thoroughly 
heated  the  ashes  are  removed,  some  of  the  hot  stones  being  allowed 
to  remain.  It  is  then  lined  with  fresh  chu-hcJi-lcun-ek  (Dondia  suf- 
frutescens),  and  the  cactus  fruit  is  put  in  and  covered  with  the  same 
plant;  on  this  are  laid  the  remaining  hot  stones,  and  the  whole  cov- 
ered with  earth  is  left  over  night.  The  next  day  the  fruit  is  taken 
out  and  dried;  it  can  then  be  kept  indefinitely.  When  it  is  to  be 
eaten  it  is  boiled  with  ohpan  leaves,  salted,  and  taken  with  pinole. 

The  hd-na-mi  is  also  cooked  in  pots  and  eaten  with  the  addition  of 
a  plant  known  as  on-lcd-wa-ne;  in  this  case  the  juice  is  extracted  and 
not  used. 

Ho'imch  is  the  fniit  of  a  yucca  (probably  Yucca  schottii;  Palmer 
speaks  of  it  as  Y.  baccata)  growing  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  the 
Papago  country  and  used  by  botli  the  Papa<^o  and  the  Pima  as  food. 
The  fruit  is  brouglit  by  the  Papago  and  sold  to  the  Pima  in  a  dried 
state.  It  looks  somewhat  like  bananas  halved  and  dried,  and  even  in 
the  raw  state  is  sweet  and  agreeable.  It  is  ordinarily  eaten  cooked, 
with  the  addition  of  white  flour;  but  it  is  also  eaten  raw. 

Of  l)erries  the  Pima  relish  those  of  the  u-us  dji-wulit-pald  (Condalia 
obovata),  a  l)ush  growing  along  the  lower  (lila.  These  black  berries 
are  eaten  raw  b\'  the  Pima,  and  also  by  the  Maricopa,  roast-ed,  or 
sirup  is  made  from  them.  WHien  eaten  raw  the  solid  parts  are  thrown 
away.  The  roasting  is  done  in  a  frying  j)aii  and  the  berries  are  then 
eaten  without  additions.  To  nnike  sirup  the  women  cook  and  strain 
the  berries,  boiling  the  juice  to  the  desired  consistency.  The  sirup 
is  used  on  l)read  or  other^vise,  as  in  the  case  of  saguaro  sirup  or  honey. 

The  kwa'-wuMe  (Lycium  fremontii),  a  bush  growing  along  the 
Gila  and  on  the  low  slopes  of  the  neighboring  liills,  bears  red  berries 
which  the  Pima  gather  and  cook  in  pots,  the  mixture  behig  eaten 
either  warm  or  cold,  generally  with  the  addition  of  sugar. 

Only  one  native  bulb  is  used  as  food.  It  is  the  eix'-ko-ire  C'under- 
ground-])ulb: "  Iloirmansegia  stricta),  a  snuiU  bulb,  nearly  black  on 
the  surface,  wliich  is  dug  out  of  the  ground  witli  considerable  labor. 
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It  is  boiled  and  eaten  without  additions.  Occasionally  the  bulb  is 
eaten  raw,  but  consumed  in  that  state  in  quantity  it  may  give  rise  to 
*' sickness  of  the  stomach/' 

A  number  of  native  seeds  are  used  as  food  in  case  of  want.  Like 
all  the  other  Indians  the  Pima  eat  roasted  squash  seeds.  The  people 
say  that  in  former  times  they  cultivated  a  certain  plant  for  its  seeds, 
which  they  used  as  food.  The  name  of  the  plant  was  Ichof  or  Icopf 
(as  pronounced  by  different  individuals).  It  had  big  pods,  with  many 
small  seeds  somewhat  like  those  of  the  saguaro  in  color  and  size. 
This  seed  was  roasted,  ground,  and  eaten  like  mush. 

V-U'tam  (Atriplex  lentiformis)  is  a  bush  growing  near  the  Gila. 
The  seeds  are  gathered  and  pounded  up  in  a  wooden  mortar,  the  bran 
being  blown  away.  The  mass  is  then  placed  on  the  inside  bark  of  the 
Cottonwood,  laid  in  a  heated  hole  in  the  ground  and  covered  with 
more  cottonwood  bark,  all  being  overlaid  by  grass  or  brush.  It  is 
allowed  to  remain  thus  for  two  days,  when  the  meal  is  taken  out, 
mixed  with  water,  and  eaten  as  mush  with  the  occasional  addition 
of  salt. 

Th-tan  is  a  bush  growing  in  the  Gila  valley ;  the  seeds  are  roasted, 
ground,  cooked,  and  eaten  as  mush. 

Another  seed  used  for  food  is  that  of  a  plant  known  as  fu-u-woM 
(Sophia  pinnata).  It  is  parched,  ground,  and  eaten  mixed  with 
cold  or  hot  water. 

Both  the  Pima  and  Papago  use  as  food  the  seed  of  a  grass  known 
as  8hoW'(m-W€U.  The  grass  is  gathered  and  rubbed  on  the  concave 
part  of  a  basket  so  that  the  seeds  come  out.  These  are  thrown  up  and 
down,  causing  the  bran  to  fly  off  into  the  air.  The  seeds  are  then 
ground  and  put  into  cold  water  and  sugar  is  added;  the  liquid  is 
used  as  a  drink.  The  Papago  use  it  much  in  summer,  saying  it  cools 
them  off. 

Td'hapk  C  smooth '0  is  a  kind  of  grass  which  has  small  black 
oblong  seeds  used  as  food  by  both  the  Pima  and  the  Papago.  They 
are  prepared  like  the  seeds  of  the  show-ou-wat. 

The  Pima  used  to  eat  also  the  seeds  of  the  ironwood  (Olneya 
tesota) .  As  these  seeds  are  bitter,  it  was  the  custom  to  put  them 
into  deep  baskets  wliidi  were  hung  overnight,  each  from  four  poles, 
in  a  swift  current  in  the  river.  In  the  morning  the  seeds  were  dried 
and  then  preserved  for  future  use.  Before  being  eaten  the  seeds  were 
roasted,  and  ground  coarse.  Another  way  of  preparing  these  seeds 
was  to  grind  them  coarse,  putting  the  meal  into  a  clean  hole  in  the 
sand  near  the  river;  here  water  was  poured  over  the  meal  for  a  long 
while  until  all  the  bitterness  was  washed  away.  The  final  prepara- 
tion and  mode  of  eating  the  seeds  were  the  same  in  both  cases. 

Of  greens,  the  Pima  use  the  onch-Jci-ie-walc  ("salt  green''),  a  plant 
growing  in  the  spring  along  the  Gila.     The  leaves  are  cooked  without 
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seasoning  or  other  addition,  and  the  water  is  pressed  out.  Meantime 
there  have  been  roasted  and  ground  together  some  small  beans  and 
maize ;  these  are  mixed  with  the  leaves  and  thus  eaten.  Sometimes  the 
greens  are  eaten  with  pinole  or  with  the  cooked  fruit  of  the  Juinami. 

Djeh-t'lca'tak  (Amsinckia  tesselata)  is  a  plant  which  grows  near  the 
Gila.     The  young  leaves  are  eaten  raw  without  preparation. 

Ni'-a-tam  (Malva  borealis)  is  another  plant  growing  in  the  Gila 
valley,  the  fresh  leaves  of  which  serve  the  Pima  as  food.  The  leaves 
are  cooked,  mixed  with  white  flour,  again  cooked,  and  eaten  without 
further  preparation. 

Oh'-pon  (Chenopodium?)  is  a  low  spreading  plant  which  grows  in 
abundance  near  the  Gila  all  along  the  Pima  reservation.  The  green 
tops  are  boiled  by  the  Indians  and  when  cooled  are  drained,  mixed 
with  lard  and  occasionally  with  salt,  and  eaten  with  tortillas;  some- 
times the  green  tops  are  chewed  raw. 

Chu-hU'Td-ia  is  a  small  plant  the  leaves  of  which  the  Pima  use  for 
food  in  the  fall.  They  usually  eat  them  cooked,  with  the  addition  of 
salt,  in  the  same  way  as  spinach,  but  occasionally  they  chew  the 
leaves  raw. 

Of  chrf-qu'O'taJc  (Amsinckia  spectabilis)  the  part  used  is  the  young 
leaves,  which  are  eaten  raw.  They  are  rolled  into  a  ball,  chewed, 
and  swallowed. 

In  the  case  of  mo-o-tatfJc  (Orobranche  multiflora),  the  entire  plant  is 
used  for  food.  It  is  somewhat  bitter.  The  Pima  eat  it  cooked 
without  the  addition  of  salt  or  sugar  or  other  substance. 

Oi  se-un-je  (canaigre:  Rumex  hymenosepalus)  a  common  plant  in 
the  Gila  valley,  the  Pima  used  to  eat  the  stalks.  They  cooked  these 
in  pots,  or  roasted  them  in  the  ashes;  then,  after  peelin*:;  them,  they 
ate  the  inside.  The  root  is  often  chewed  by  the  children,  and  is  also 
used  medicinally  in  the  tribe. 

Chu'lich'hun'ek  CM)la('k  salty:"  Dondia  suffrutescens),  a  small  bush 
growing  along  the  Gila,  is  considered  poisonous.  Nevertheless,  as 
mentioned  before,  the  Pima  use  the  leaves  and  stalks  to  line  the 
holes  in  which  they  roast  the  fruit  of  the  hdn-ami  cactus.  The  purpose 
of  lining  the  holes  with  this  plant  is  to  give  the  cactus  fruit  a  salty 
taste  and  also  to  keep  up  a  moist  heat. 

Another  of  the  native  foods  of  the  Pima  is  the  honey  of  the  wild 
bees;  it  is,  however,  ()])tained  but  seldom.  A  favorite  sweet  of  the 
Pima  children  is  the  honey  which  a  small  solitary  ])ee  deposits  in 
mud  cells  in  the  ground."  The  bee  digs  a  tunnel  about  0  inches 
long  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  there  makes  one,  two, 
or  even  three  little  jars  of  nmd,  in  which  it  secretes  a  thick,  sweet, 

o  According  to  Dr.  Wm.  II.  Aslimead,  of  tho  National  Museum,  who  was  shown  a  spocinion,  thoooll 
or  pocket  i.H  made  l)y  a  apecios  ])olonging  to  the  family  Authophorid»',  proliabiy  of  the  genus  Autho- 
phora,  or  Melissodos;  without  the  \hh}  »tfelf  thi'  species  could  not  W  definitely  i<lentified.  These  Im-^^s 
store  up  honey  and  pollen,  pleasant  enough  to  tastt\  in  their  clay  cells,  never  pure  honey  alone. 
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yellowish  juice.  The  children  dig  for  these  little  "jars'*  and  eat  the 
honey.     They  call  it  m6-warli  ch/uh-nie  ("fly  sirup"). 

Chewing  gum:  Various  vegetal  substances  are  chewed  by  the 
Indians  of  most  tribes.  Among  the  Pima  in  the  eariy  spring  every- 
body, the  children  in  particular,  chews  the  cottony  substance  from  the 
inside  of  the  a^-uh-pa  Jut-vw-po-le-teJc  ("cottonwood-berries,''  the  buds 
of  Populus  fremontii  wislizeni).  Often  this  is  mixed  with  a  little  raw 
tallow  "  to  make  it  chew  longer.*'  It  is  used  partly  for  the  little  sweet- 
ness which  it  contains,  but  mainly  because  it  affords  long  chewing. 
The  use  of  the  root  of  the  se-wi-je  (Rumex  hymenosepalus),  chewed 
much  by  the  school  giris,  has  already  been  mentioned.  A  variety 
of  chewing  gum  is  obtained  from  the  to-havs  (Encelia  farinosa), 
growing  in  the  hills.  This  plant  has  numerous  stalks,  which  reach 
about  20  inches  in  height.  On  some  of  these  stalks  appear  small 
quantities  of  amber-colored  gum,  which  is  gathered  by  the  Indians 
and  chewed  as  it  is.  It  has  but  little  taste,  but  otherwise  possesses 
the  characteristics  of  the  ordinary  chewing  gum.  The  juic«  is  not 
swallowed;  it  is  said  that  this  would  cause  poisoning,  though  not 
fatal  in  its  effects.  The  best  chewing  gum  is  said  to  be  made  from 
a  plant  known  as  wi-i^pam  ("gum").  This  chewing  gum  is  known 
as  well  by  the  Maricopa  and  the  Papago  living  in  the  Gila  valley 
as  by  the  Pima.  The  plant  is  a  vine  which  grows  on  fences  in  the 
fields.  A  variety  of  it  known  as  pan-o  wi-i-pam  ("fox  gum")  grows 
in  arroyos.  The  Indians  obtain  the  milky  juice  from  the  tops  of 
these  plants  or  from  their  fruit.  This  is  gathered  in  little  vessels,  from 
which  are  filled  the  hollow  stalks  of  the  pumpkin  vine;  these  are 
then  tied  at  both  end§,  and  roasted  for  a  few  minutes  in  hot  ashes, 
when  the  gum  is  ready  for  chewing.  It  is  sweetish  and  harmless. 
The  juice  is  swallowed.  This'chewing  gum  is  much  praised  by  the 
Indians,  who  say  that  it  excels  our  commercial  article. 

The  Maricopa  use  most  of  the  native  foods  known  to  the  Pima. 
Their  pinole  is  made  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  the  Pima;  occasion- 
ally they  add  to  it  the  Mexican  panoche  (crude  sugar).  The  fruit 
of  the  saguaro  is  scarce  in  their  country;  that  of  Tcu'-de-ep  (one 
of  the  Opuntias)  is  eaten  raw;  that  of  the  hdnami,  known  as  tat,  is 
dried,  pounded,  ground  with  wheat,  and  stirred  with  hot  water  into 
a  thick  mixture,  and  is  eaten  in  this  state.  The  Maricopa  eat  the 
same  kinds  of  berries  as  the  Pima,  the  black  berry  (Condalia  obovata) 
being  known  as  lu-e,  the  red  (Lycium  fremontii)  as  xtot  The  ohpon 
plant  is  also  eaten,  after  being  prepared  by  boiling  with  the  addition 
of  powdered  cactus  fruit  (to<)and  wheat;  with  this  is  drunk  a  mixture 
of  pinole  and  water. 

Ek'Se-we  is  a  seed  which  looks  much  like  that  of  alfalfa,  but  the 
two  plants  are  not  related.  The  Maricopa  roast  the  seed  in  baskets 
with  hot  coals,  and  grind  it  fine;  it  is  eaten  mixed  with  water. 
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Among  the  Tarahumare  a  plant  called  maquasdvi  is  dried  and 
kept  in  jars;  it  is  boiled  with  salt  and  eaten  like  spinach.  Large 
quantities  of  mescal  and  pitaya  fruits  are  consumed,  and  there  are 
other  wild  fruits,  berries,  and  nuts  that  are  gathered  in  their  seasons 
for  food.  When  com  is  scarce  the  people  have  recourse  to  the  leaves 
of  nopal  (flat-leaved  cactus)  and  the  roots  of  saravi,  or  herba  del  oso. 
The  flowers  of  the  pines,  the  flowers  and  young  leaves  of  the  ash  tree, 
a  plant  known  as  chinalcaj  leaves  of  beans  and  squashes,  young  maize, 
various  seeds,  roots,  and  other  vegetal  substances  are  eaten. 
Hartman^  mentions  chenopodium  and  the  male  flowers  and  young 
leaves  of  oak.  In  the  summer  months  several  varieties  of  mush- 
rooms are  gathered  for  food. 

The  mountain  Yaqui,  as  well  as  the  Tepehuane,  Tepecano,  Huichol, 
Cora,  and  some  of  the  Tarasco,  use,  particularly  in  seasons  of  want, 
a  large  variety  of  native  vegetal  foods,  including  a  great  variety  of 
wild  fruits,  roots,  leaves,  greens,  and  nuts,  but  among  those  of  the 
Mexican  Indians  who  live  in  proximity  to  the  wliites,  as  the  lowland 
Yaqui,  Opata,  Pima,  Aztec,  Otomi,  and  others,  the  knowledge  and 
utilization  of  these  resources  have  greatly  diminished.  Most  of  the 
Mexican  tribes  were  visited  in  the  dry  season,  when  collection  of  the 
food  plants  was  impossible. 

«Tho  Indians  of  North-Wostorn  Mexico,  in  ConQrhn  IrUernatioruil  dr^  Amiricaniste^,  Stockholm, 
18M,  128.    See  also  C.  Lumholtz,  Unknown  Mexico.  New  York,  1902. 
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II.  Indian  Children  op  Appeoximated  Ages 
Table  2.  Detail  nrni-furfjne.nts:  height,  weight,  head 

(a)  APACHK  boys 


456. 

456. 
457. 
458. 
459. 
400. 
461. 
462. 
463. 
464. 
465. 
466. 
467. 
468. 
460. 
470. 
471. 
472. 
473. 
474. 
475. 
476. 
477. 
478. 
479. 
480. 
481. 
482. 
483. 
484. 
485. 
486. 
487. 
488. 
480. 
490. 
491. 
492. 
49.'}. 
494. 
495. 
496. 
497. 


cm, 
76.0 
90.0 
95.5 
102.0 
105.8 
106.3 
106.4 
109.8 
110.0 
112.6 
114.6 
115.0 
116.9 
118.0 
119.7 
119.8 
120.3 
123.0 
123.3 
123.7 
124.1 
125.5 
12fi.2 
126.7 
127.2 
127.3 
127.6 
128.0 
128.1 
128.4 
128. 5 
128.9 
129.1 
129.1 
129.  a 
129.5 
129.  H 
120.9 
130.0 
130.4 
130.5 
130.7 
131.0 
131.2 


e  }w 


58.6 
61.2 
61.5 
60.2 
60.9 
62.8 
64.6 
63.7 
63.8 
62.7 
65.6 
66.9 
64.9 
64.9 
70.8 
68.0 
68.5 
70.3 
69.5 
70.0 
69.3 
70.6 
70.0 
69.8 
69.1 
67.9 
69.6 
70.8 
70.2 
71.8 
70.2 
<10..') 

r.o.  (i 

70.1 
70.8 
71.3 
70.1 
72.0 
70.3 
67.4 


t 


kg. 
11.567 


47.2 
45.1 
44.9 
49.6 
49.1 
49.8 
50.0 
51.3 
,53.1 
55.3 
54.1 
52.9 
55.4 
58.1 
52.5 
55.7 
5.").  6 
55.2 
56.7 
56.7 
57.9 
«..  7 
57.6 
58.2 
59.0 
60.5 
58.9 
58.1 
r)8.9 
57. 3 
50. 1 

irO.O 

riO.2 
50. 8 
50.2 
59. 1 
60.4 
58.7 
60.7 
63.8  I 


S 

H 


152 


18. 167  172 
20.435  :  193 
21.795  ,  205 


21.319  194 
22.703  202 
23.587  206 
22.703  J  197 
22.703     194 


24.948 
23.610 


26.309     214 


28.577 
30.414 
27.692 
29.507 
29.030 
29.053 
30.414 
32.659 
29.030 
29.030 
30.414 
27.692 
29.938 
29.484 
27.239 
29.960 
20.a'« 
29.507 
33.  rm 
32.2(K) 
32.206 
34.474 


31.321 
29.938 
29.030 


Head. 


Deformation 

(occipital  oom- 

pr^sion). 


None 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Conniderablo. 

Moderate 

None 

Considerable.. 

None 

Considerable. 

None 

do 

Moderate 

None 

Slight 

None 

do 

do 

do 

Slight 

Moderate 

Considerable. . 

Slight 

None 

Considerable. . 

Slight 

Moderate 

None 

do 

do 

I*ronoiin(?ed  . . 

None 

Conaiderai)le. . 

None 

Modorate 

Considerable. 

do (17.3) 

Moderate (17.0) 

Slight !(17.4) 


If 


cm. 


16.4 

(15.6) 

(17.1) 

16.2 

(15.8) 

17.1 

(15.7) 

17.1 

16.6 

(17.2) 

17.1 

(16.6) 

17.5 

17.7 

16.9 

17.4 

(16.8) 

(16.8) 

(16.0) 

(16.8) 

17.6 

(15.9) 

(17.5) 

(16.0) 

16.2 

17.0 

18.0 

(17.4) 

17.2 

(16.4) 

18.0 

(17.4) 

(16.7) 


14.6 


12.95 


(15.1)  (12.5) 
(14.7)  (13.2) 
14.8  ;  12.15 
(15.6)  (12.6) 

16.1  12.9 
(14.8)!(12.5) 

15.0  '  12.5 

15.2  12.7 
(15.4)  (12.8) 


5 


X 


14.6 
(15.3) 
15.0 


I 


12.7 
(12.8) 
12.9 
1.5.2     13.65 
14.6  ;  12.4 
15.0      12.7 
(14.9)  (13.55) 
(14.8)1(12.65) 
(15.8)1(13.05) 
(15. 8)  I  (13. 25) 
15.0  i  12.35 
(15.4)  (12.5) 


(15.3) 

(14.8) 

15.4 

14.6 


(13.2) 
(12.9) 
12.5 
12.45 


15.4  ;  13.2 
(16.0)1(12.95) 


15.0 

(16.2) 

15.  4 


12.75 
(13.0) 
12.85 


Nono  . . . 

do.. 

Slight.., 
None... 


17.4 
17.7 
(17.2) 
17.1  I 


(15.7)  (13.4) 
(15.6)  (12.6) 

(15.8)  ( 13.  a*)) 
(15.8)  (13.6) 
(15.5)  (13.2) 

15.0  '  12.7 
16.0     13.15 
(15. 2),  (13. 65) 
14.8  I  12.6 


78.97     88.70 


91.36 

75.00 

82.09 

94.16 

75.44 

80.12 

87.72 
91.67 

73.10 
76.51 

83.33 
83.55 

86.38 

74.27 

86.99 

86.71 
86.88 
86.39 
86.21 


86.23 


73.71 

86.00 

77.12 

89.80 

73.37 

84.93 

72.99 

84.67 

70.17 


96.06 

86.88 
86.66 


77.16 
73.24 


82.34 


81.17 
85.28 


73.33     85.71 


87.31     74.13 


86.66     71.39 


85.00 


83.45 


86.  SI 
90.40 


96,56 


72.99     84.67 
74.29     82.19 


73.68  1  86.14 


14.65 
14.40 
15.00 
14.38 
14.67 
15.37 
14.33 
14.87 
14.87 
15.13 
14.80 
14.90 
15.13 
15.52 
14.63 
15.03 
15.08 
14.75 
14.96 
15.28 
14.96 
14.60 
15.33 
14.57 
14.70 
14.68 
15.53 
15.45 
14.98 
15.20 
15.42 
15.50 
14.97 
15.38 
15.47 
15.37 
15.03 
15.62 
15.35 
14.83 
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II.  Indian  Children  op  Approximated  Ages — Continued 


Table  2.  Detail  measurements:  height ,  weight,  head — Continued 

(a)  APACHE  BOT8— Continued 


500, 
504, 

5as. 

Ktl. 
506. 

5m. 

510. 
5U. 
512. 

51^. 
Gil, 
515. 
5tA. 
517. 
51S. 
51@. 
520. 
521. 


524. 
525. 
526. 
527. 
528. 
529. 
5M). 
531. 
5.T2. 
533. 
534. 
535. 
536. 
537. 
538. 
53tt. 
540. 
541. 
542. 
543. 


131. a 
131.  S 

131.  S 
132.(1 

132.  d 
133.0 
133,2 
133.3 
133.4 
133.6 
13XP 
134.0 
134.0 
1.14.5 
lA4.fl 
3H7 

11^  a 

1^5,7 
13ifl.O 
136.4 
136.4 
l,^.  5 
VMuh 
L3a.S 
137.7 
138  4 
138.7 

imo 

i3tt,:j 
13fl,7 
140.3 
140.  fl 
140.  ti 
140.8 
141.0 
141.2 
141.5 
142.0 
142.1 
142.8 
142.  S 

14:^.0 

143.3 
144.9 
144.9 


t 


rj.1 

73.1 
70i7 
72.2 
7S.e 
70.4 
74.2 
70.8 
7D.1 
72-4 
73.1 
73.3 
73.0 
72.7 
70.5 
72,S 
72.1 
73.1 
72.7 
73.5 
71.8 
7LS 
73.4 
72.4 

75. « 
74.0 

n.^ 

Vu  7 
73.ft 
74.* 

7.10 
7:1.11 

75,  R 


73.0 

77.0 

73.0 

74.2 

7.').  7 

72.4 

78.2 

m.2 

5S.4 

5S.7 
61.9 
M.4 
«0.4 

5ai 

fi3.S 

flO.9 
01.7 
ftl.5 
01.9 
04,2 
rt2.3 
63.5 

fi3.7 
4i2,9 
64.7 
ft4.7 
Ii3.4 
fi.'i.3 
M.« 
(VJ.'I 
tl?LO 
ILS.3 
ft4.0 
riri.4 

tw.o 

ft5,*t 
fi7. 
ft5.4 
iiw.  1 
t>9.5 
(59.1 
(i5. 8 
69.8 
(»8.8 
67.6 
72. 5 
m  7 


IS 


32.206 
^589 
31.321 
30.A97 
31.752 
31.29B 
^.381 
33.229 
^1«4 
90.845 
3.'5.857 
31.298 
31 228 
32.682 

29.507 
33.113 
34.490 
34.474 
37.549 
34.927 

34,Oi(J 
32.228 
34.927 
av.  742 
a^.55i^ 
3fl.  742 
38,53i 

41,731 
3tV311 
37,649 
37.»15 


345 

255 
237 

:m 

2^ 
235 
265 
242 
226 
231 
268 
233 
240 
243 
219 
219 
245 
'm 
213 
27« 
25« 
233 

m 

234 
.W4 
2H5 
278 
^^4 
271 
273 
297 
258 
ai7 
2(18 


H««L 


40.370  I  286 


37. 649 
35.381 
38.102 
35.403 
39.032 
39.010 
37.218 
40.  370 
39.939 
41. 731 


267 
250 
2<>8 
249 
273 
273 
260 
282 
275 
288 


Defomtatton      n  ^ 
It 


(17.0) 
17.6 
{ie.8) 
17.3 
(16.8) 
(16. 8  j 
(17.1) 
(17.8> 
(17.1) 
C17*2) 
17.5 
(17,5) 
Cl(»,a) 
06.5) 
(15.0) 
18.0 
Ift.JI 
17.5 
£17.4) 


ICodcrate.... 
None ........ 

None ........ 

Slight 

...do....... 

....do....... 

siigiit....... 

...do....... 

None 

Modente..., 

C^onsldembJA. 
Moderate .... 
CooBldembK  J 
Nonp......... 

do........ 

...,do 

Modsralfl..,.. 
roa^ldp™N<>..|{l6.liJ 

Norm 18. 1 

...do........    17.2 

rnnwldprEbl^..'(l«.*i) 

.SniiM.., .'  17.1 

Moderate...., 

...do - 

-,..dfi ... 

flight 

None 

do.. 

-  ..do 

...du. ....... 

CansldemhlCL . 

....do J(1li.9) 

None -i  1S.1 

1  otijilderahlff..  (la,5) 

Non<?..... 17.4 

.    ..do .,j  17.8 

^ili^lit.    - 0<l-4) 

None I  17.5 

Sllglit (17.5) 

None 17. 1 

do 17.2 

Slight 1(17.9) 

Considerable. .  (16. 4) 


n 


(16.6) 
(17.7) 
(l*S,6> 
17.B 
17.5 
17,  fl 
16,  S 
(17.3) 


on. 
(15.2) 
15.0 
(15.2) 
14.2 
(15,6) 
(14.6) 
US-O) 
(15l7) 
(15.0) 

(aT)l 

14.7 
(16.0)' 
(15.4) 
(15.5) 
(15.1) 

14.7 
1S,0 
(15.3) 
(1.^.4) 
Ifi,:? 

lH.7) 
lh.\ 
(U4) 
lir,.4) 

(1.1.0) 
15  4 
15.4 
15.  I 

lis 

(lfl.3j 

15.0 
{\bA) 
14.9 
15.3 
(1.V6) 

15. 7 
(15.2) 

15.3 

15. 8 
(16.1) 
(15.3) 


11 

m 


em. 
(I3.fti) 

12.55 
(13.5) 

12,55 
(12,65) 
(12^  ft) 
(13.35 
(13.4) 
(12.5) 
(13. 15) 

13.0 
(13.55) 
(13.65) 
(12.85) 

13.06 

13.0 

12.8 

1^,6 
(12.75) 
(13.0) 

12.4 

t3,  3 
(i:j.2.'i) 

13.0 
{12,  H) 
(12.H> 
(13.4) 
(I2ft>i) 

12.4 

13.06 

12.  S."! 

1175 


0. 

5 


«i.04 


a*.m 


H.oa 


s:.so 


73,02 


73.  S3 


74.29 


72LS 
76.10 
72.00 


*^.^n  I  77.33 


M..W  '  76.(K 


Sff.af  69.27 
S^.tK)  '  74.58 
HS.m  73.02 
M.JO  I  75.^ 


Ji.?.*?^  I  7:1, 21 


74.71 
71.3,1 


I 

t 

EH 


«2.37 


L44 


as.  04 
s;.o7 


84.00 


76.54  I 
88,67 


86.00 


m52 

84.  74 

a."!.  10 

86,  U> 


4 


I 


15,  €3 
15.35 
15.17 
34.78 
15.03 
14,77 
15.15 
15,63 
14.  S7 
15.03 
15.07 
15,fi8 
15l2S 
14.95 
14,72 
15lSD 
14.77 
1&(@ 
15,15 
15,07 

15^1? 
14.53 
15.07 

14.03 
14.93 
15.57 
14,S.T 
l.-i-SI 
15.32 
15.18 
11 TS 


J. 


KS.34 


87.2.1 


76.00  ;  84.71 


«P.47 
91. 86 


74. 56 
75.00 


81.  <M 


15.53 
15,45 
15,17 
}h.  10 
1.x  27 

15.50 
1.-..27 
15.05 
15.  ;U) 
15.ti7 
14.78 
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II.  Indian  Children  op  Approximated  Ages — Continued 
Table  2.  Detail  measurements:  heigJU,  weight,  head — Continued 

(a)  apache  BOY»--Continued 


I 

1& 

4 

S 

B  1 

Head. 

6 

u 

■E 

1 

1 

rm. 

If' 

4* 

1 

'i 

Dofonii&tLnii 
(oocipitAl<?om^ 

1 

H 

a 

,£3 

r 

r 

1 

1 

cm. 

cm. 

kg. 

r™^ 

effli. 

fi*.  !  fi*. 

544.. 

145.6     78.2 

66.fi 

36,515 

7i? 

Slight 

(17.5) 

(15. 0>  (13,  6) 

i 

ULU 

S45.. 

145.1  '  Tfl.  7 

6&4 
Tt.2 

iL300 

30.010 

286 

2AS 

Mottormto 

i^liiEht 

(17.4) 
(M.9> 
(17.0) 
17.6 

(15,5)  (13.2) 
(16.1)  (12.66) 
(16.3)  /13.161 

15^317 

&46 

145.3 

1A,\ 

14.18 

547 

145.3 

1^1 
71.5 

71.fi 
67-8 

36.2»» 
37.540 

24g  1  Modermtfl..... 

15.48 

MA 

7^ 

15.4 

12.0 

se.ss 

73.30 

84.87 

15,23 

m 

145.4 

i4s.a 

14A.3 
146.0 
14ft,  7 
147.0 
147.3 

iiao 

148.4 
148.5 
14B.5 
148. » 

77.0 

77.1' 

Tfi.S 

75-8 

77,  B 

75. « 

7S.0 

75.0 

80,0 

77,2 

77.4 

M.4 

S&8 
09. 2 

38.556 
4a  370 
47. 1B7 

265 
277 
322 
2ft3 
375 
2§L 
243 

ModBr»tfl...„ 
CoDHtderabla. 

Jlodermte 

...do ., 

.....du.. 

NOJM,... 

07,7) 
(t0.2> 
(17.5) 
(17.4) 
(17.4) 

17.7 
(113) 

!«.§ 
(17.7) 

17.4 
07.6) 

17,3 

(lfl>l) 
(16^7) 
(10.4) 
(lft.4) 

(ia-8) 

15.2 

(a&) 

147 
(16.0) 

ib.1 
(10.4) 

15.7 

(13.35) 
(13.7) 
(13. 76) 
(13.3) 
<13.l) 

129 
{12.5) 

12.0 
<12.5) 

13.2 
(13.8) 

13.5 

]fiLT2 

&5Q., 

UlAI 

551. 

UIVS 

553.. 

70.8  '  aasTft 

I5l7Q 

5^.. 

7au 

W.2 
71.4 

n,o 

73.4 
68.5 
71.3 
71.5 

4a3Qi3 
41.300 

35.834 

15^43 

£54 

M.sa 

72.  BS 

84.87 

15.37 

555. 

Ck)apildBmblfi.. 
None.. 

14,57 

5.W.. 

S7.50 

7&00 

8&71 

14.70 

557,. 

40.303 
44.02a 
43.668 

272 
303 

2na 

SUght 

Nona......... 

1&07 

5M. 

90.  iS 

75.8<l 

84.08 

15.43 

AM.. 

Conftklerable.. 
Non^ 

15^90 

lit  60 

5flO. . 

^STV  \  259 

m.T£ 

78.03  !  B&0O 

fihl.. 

14«.3 
14B.7 

7fi.4 

7a  1 

72.  g 
71.6 

45.300  '  303 

might. 

Mod«fMte 

(17.5) 
(17.8) 

(15.4) 
(18.2) 

(13.4) 
(13.0) 

\ 

15.43 
15.87 

av2_ 

1     ^ 

5fi3.. 

14ft.  8 

79.8 

70.0 

42.638  1  2S5 

Slight. 

(17.1) 
17.7 
17.3 

(15,7) 

03.75) 

..  .    .L.     U^m 

5A4 

14a0 

78.4 
77.1 

71.5 
73.* 

42.18* 
42.207 

281 
2S2 

Nojtc  *  .  s 

15.2 
15.0 

\2.%      MX.M 

T2.32  1  84,21 
77.*^  j  89i33 

15.23 

585.. 

do........ 

13.4 

m.7t 

15.23 

Srtil.. 

150.0 

76.9 

n.i 

47. 174 

314 

CoMkteftWa.. 

17.  S 

16.0 

13.45 

B^H 

7.^56 

79.59 

16.06 

5(t7 

1.W.4 
150.4 

7B.g 
78.7 

73.0 
71. 7 

43,545 

44.039 

280 
290 

Nonfl.., 

1&« 
17.7 

15.3 

15,9 

118 
32.85 

m.ss 

08.83 
72.60 

83.06 
KK82 

15.57 

56S„ 

do,. 

15.46 

aw.. 

150.7 

70.4 

74.3 

43.  ."ids 

28E) 

do 

16.© 

15.2 

13.0 

89.04 

70.03 

85,53  ■  15.03 

570.. 

151.7 

78.1 

73.* 

m,¥^ :  m 

do 

17.0 

15.5 

13,15  '  8S.€fr 

74.72 

84.84  '  15.42 

571.. 

152.7 

77.5 

75.2 

47, 174 

30B 

Moderns 

17,0 

10. « 

13,7       BlSi 

77.84 

82.53     15.97 

srj 

VKm 

7^.2 

73.fi 

45.814 

300 

Norm _. 

lfL3 

15.1 

13.1    '  ai.st 

71.58 

86.75  ''-  15.50 

573.. 

15SL9 

81.5 

71.4 

45.836 

^ 

do. 

17.4 

15.7 

13.4 

ao.s3 

77.01 

85,35     15.50 

574„ 

153.2 

82.2 

7L0 

44.006 

2B3 

Moderote..-.. 

16.9 

15.4 

13.fi 

Bl.tM    80.4/  ■  88.31  \  1&30 

575., 

153.3 

RL5 

7L8 

44,453  '  2S0 

Nont, 

ltt.7 

15.1 

12.0 

^.4^:  77,25     85,43     14-90 

576.. 

153.4 

Tas 

74.  ft 

42. 207  ;  27.^ 

do 

18.2 

15.8 

13.25 

m.&t 

72  81      ©.86      15.75 

577., 

154.0 

TRW 

75.1 

601  H03 

330 

do 

18,7 

I5.fi 

13.5 

fi3.4f 

72.10  1  B»i.54     15.  »3 

S7«.. 

154.2 

82.ft 

Tt.tf 

4g.8D6 

323 

^--.do,.. 

17.8 

15,0 

13.4 

*4.f7 

75,38     90.33     15,40 

571).. 

151.2 

80i7 

73.5 

44.1Kfl 

291 

.....do 

17.4 

15.A 

I2La 

W.^ 

73. ,«     82.05 

l.-LS? 

5W.. 

154.4 

7&3 

7S.2 

44w453 

288 

do 

IT.  3 

1&2 

13.25 

*r.w 

76.  50     87. 17 

15.25 

5MI.. 

lSi.7 

79.2 

75.5 

48.558 

^14 

....do 

18.4 

10.2 

J3.9 

UM 

75.64     85.80 

16.17 

5S2.. 

ISfi.O 

7t^.8 

75.2 

43,508 

270 

.....do........ 

l&l 

14.2 

13.25 

ri.4s 

73.21 

9206 

15.13 

5^.. 

15fl.4 

fi2.5 

73.fl 

48.104 

308 

.....do 

17.4 

16. 0 

13.3 

5/.M     70.44 

83.13 

16.57 

TM.. 

i,vi.a 

gl.l 

TSv4 

48.104 

307 

su^nt.,. ...,,. 

(18,2) 

(16.5) 

(13,95) 

16.22 

5H5.. 

157.  fl 

mi 

78.8 

49.011 

aio 

coi^ldfimble.. 

(17.4) 

(15.0) 

(13. 15) 

II 

15.38 

SHR.. 

\  15tL3     H3..^ 

75.0 
75.5 

48.104 

304 
331 

None 

18.3 
17.3 

15.3 
15.4 

13.75 
13.0 

75.56 
75.14 

89.87 
84.42 

iy76 

iS7.. 

,  15B.4 

^.0 

do.. 

15.23 

588., 

1  i5a,e 

84.0 

7ie 

53.071 

aas 

.....do........ 

ISLl 

15.7 

13,5 

«.74 

74.20 

85.09 

15,77 

270 
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II.  Indian  Children  op  Approximated  Ages — Continued 
Table  2.  Detail  measurements:  heighty  weighty  head — Continued 

(a)  APACHE  BOYS- Continued 


i 

f 
1 

1 

g 

k 

I 

ffTTn. 

Head. 

i 

Detformatlon 

toedpltalt^in- 

tireaaloD). 

11 

til!  1 

cm. 

em. 

<?m. 

Iff. 

cm. 

em. 

fiflQ. , 

1.18.  «t 

^3.2 

75.4 

57.fl07 

363 

Nono. 

18.0 

16,1 

13.3       89.  U 
(12.8)    

73.89 

82.61 

las^ 

fitto,. 

15S.S 

m.\i 

71.  fl 

SQ.aiW 

354 

SUght. -. 

(n.4> 

(15,7) 

mD 

mi.. 

158.19 
1K>.1 
159.4 

82.1 
£2,3 
^1 

7H.8 
76.8 
76,3 

63.«7» 
63.07S 
31.710 

340 
330 
324 

Moderate. ,.-- 
CoQildembliji.. 
None 

a7.4) 

(17.3) 
19.0 

(tft.2) 
(16.2) 

15.7 

(13,55) 
(13.65/ 
13.0    ' 

i&.n 

sua.. 

ts.m 

fisa.. 

MAX 

68,42 

A2_jir} 

15.90 

594.. 

160.5 

&5.g 

74.1t 

53.071 

331 

.....da 

17.fi 

15il 

13.35  1  84,38 

74.58    88.41 

15.45 

S»Q.. 

1IML5 

»7.S 

73,0 

57.17^ 

3% 

do 

17.3 

15.5 

ia.ft   j  89,m 

74.57     83,23 

15,33 

fiOQ.. 

ltiL2 

86,1 

75. 1 

m7»2 

377 

do........ 

las 

m? 

13.7     1  90.27 

74,05  1  82.W 

ia30 

fiW.. 

lflj.3 

S5.9 

75.4 

57. 154 

354 

Blight. 

do........ 

(17.4) 

tin.9) 

(14,05) 

1 

16.12 

fie§. . 

let  A 

81.1 

90.3 

57.607 

357 

(ia7) 

CKu4) 
15.0 

(13.7)  ' 

1 

10.27 

£99.. 

leLS 

§4.9 

7^.6 

56.723 

351 

Konci ......... 

1^2 

12,65  i  82. 4i 

60.51  '  84.34 

15. 3S 

(Km.. 

163.4 

^A 

73.1 

W.455 

333 

.....do 

19.5 

15.7 

13.2    \SO.S! 

67.ft9  1  84.08 

16.13 

eoi.. 

i<t3.6 

84.4 

7».2 

S5.793 

34L 

.....do 

17.9 

16.3 

13.25  1  9t.06 

74.02     81.29 

15.83 

ew.. 

163.7 

84.3 

7tt.4 

A3. 034 

324 

do 

l&O 

16.6 

13.  B5     87.83 

72,23  1  82,23 

16.38 

ao3.. 

lfi3.g 

^.S 

78.3 

53.071 

324 

.....do 

laa 

15.7 

UA      84.41 

73.12  i  86.62  ^ 

16.30 

MH.. 

lf^.ft 

87.7 
89.4 

Tfl.fl 
7B.1 

5g.901 
63.060 

359 
383 

Bliffht......... 

07.6} 

na.i^ 

(13.3) 
(llf^i) 

..... ..!.......' 

lSLe7 

«J5.. 

Modeiiite 

(18.3)  (16.  .-VJ 

16.  zr 

«M.. 

154.7 

fi2.a 

gig 

M.723 

344 

None ..... 

17.S     1S,0 

i;*.tJ5  1 84.  n 

72.75     S«.34 

15,25 

flor.. 

164.8 

W5.6 

78.2 

58.968 

358 

Muderatf 

(l7.HMl'i4) 

(13. 8,1} 

16.03 

fiCW. . 

165.0 

8l>.l 
S7  2 

75.0 
77.  S 

.'i9,H75 
.W  Ottl 

363 
352 

iVumidomtJlp,, 
SUeht.  

(17.2)  (Iri.  3) 

(  i:l  1.1^ 

15.55 

«w.. 

(m.iyot].r,)\i:Lm 

ia35 

610.. 

llh'i,  1 

g'J.3 

75.^4 

5iJ.  444 

3()0  ;  Xonp, ,..,.... 

18.3  '   1.x  4  1  13.5     1  S^lS 

73.77     «7.ti6 

15.73 

511.. 

irw.  3 

86.0 

79.3 

5:1  97S     327  '       ._d.i 

17.8     15.3      13.2       85.  m 

74.  u\    m.  27 

l,'k.4v1 

612.. 

1«)5. 3 

85.3 

80.0 

58.991     357  '         .tJo 

IS.O  '   16.4      1,3.4    ^  91.a 

74.44     81,71 

15.03 

613.. 

165.4 

82.7 

82.7 

.V).793     337      Madf^rat** 

<i:.2)  (16.0)1(12.8)   1 

15.33 

614.. 

165.6 

87.7 

77.9 

55. XW     ;«4  !  N<in<'    ........ 

17.7      i5.B      12.8       A.S.  f4     T^.^fJ     KJ.  05 

1,1.37 

615.  . 

165.6 

85.7 

79.9 

56.2<)9  1  339 

<  uiisidcf^blo.. 

(H.SJ    111.5)  (13.4)    

15.80 

616 . . 

165.7 

87.1 

78.6 

58.991  '■  ;J.t6 

Xcine 

1  18. 0     1(14     13.  a")     SS.ir  1  71.78     UAl 

16.12 

617.. 

165.8 

86.1 

79.7 

57.607  ,  347 

.do 

]S.        111.  6     1.3.3       fa.  71     7a.  4H     SO- 12 

16.2)0 

618.. 

^  16;-).  8 

88.5 

77.3 

62.597     378 

.do 

18.        15.8     13.1     '  «7.i,*)     72.38     82.91 

15.67 

61U.. 

Km.  8 

8,5.6 

80.2 

59.898     361 

.Modf^mu^. .... 

(17.7)0*^-'*M12.8)  : ....    ....... 

15.67 

62().. 

im.  2 

88  0 

78. 2 

60.8a')     366 

Nmir 

18.5     1.1.4     13.3       W..;i7I.S9     m.M 

15.73 

621.. 

1^)6.3 

,  8«).0 

80.3 

58  968  '  3,54 

*  Vmslderu  (>!(*.. 

(ir.O)  (16.4)  (13.0)    1 ■   15.47 

622.. 

[   16«-..7 
167.0 

,  87.0 

88.3 

79.7 
78.7 

i  57. 176  '  343 
63.ai0  '  378 

Nooi" ►  i . 

17.2      Iti.O  1  12.8       93.02  1  74.42     80.00  1   1.5.33 

623.. 

..do........ 

1«.8      16.4  1   1.3.45  .  87.23  '  71..''>.5     82.02  |   16.22 

624 .  . 

'■■   167.  4 

j  167.5 

167.  6 

,  87.2 

,  8«'..8 

89.1 

80.2 
80.7 

78.5 

57. 176  '  341 
64.411     385 

j  67. 155  1  401 

.Midpi'tttc...., 
Noni' ......... 

(18.2)  (16.2)  (14.  W) 
RO  1  1.').6      13.75 

\ 

16.15 
!.«;  7« 

62.') . . 

86.67  1  76.39     88. 14  ' 

626 . . 

do.-- 

19.7  1  16.4      13.7 

83.25  1  69.54     83.54  '   16.60 

627.. 

'  168.0 

'  88.1 

1  79.9 

t^.958     381 

.....do........ 

19  5  1   17.2  1  13.9 

88.21  ,  71  28     80.81  '   16.87 

628.. 

1  1»>8.2 

'  87.6 

1  80.6 

61.712  1  367 

.do.. ...... 

IX  0  1   15.8  ,  13.5 

87.  78  ,   75. 00     8.-,.  44  '  1.5. 77 

629.. 

169.0 

1  87.5 

8-2.0 

'  58.514  1  345  ' do 

18.3  1  15.7      13.75  ,  85.79  ,  75.14     87.  .'W  '   15.92 

630.. 

'  169.8 

84.9 

84.9 

'  5.')..339  1  32r> 

ModoTflU^ 

{16.7)  (16.2)  (12. fy)), 15.18 

631.. 

169.9 

'  90.2 

79.7 

'  6,5.772     387 

Norm .... 

18.9  1   16.5      13.75  \  87.30  ^  72.76     8.3.-34      16.38 

632.. 

1  170.0 

1  87.0 

83.0 

59.422 

349 

.Moderate,,.-. 

(17.9) 

i(16.6) 

(13.85) 

1 ; 

16.12 

brdliCka] 
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II.  Indian  Children  of  Approximated  Ages — Continued 


Table  2.  Detail  m^asuretnents:  height^  weight,  head — Continued 

(o)  apache  BOYH— Continued 


633. 
634. 
635. 
636. 
637. 
638. 
630. 
640. 
641. 
642. 
643. 
644. 
645. 


cm. 
170.3 
170.4 
170.5 
170.7 
171.5 
171.8 
172.0 
172.2 
172.4 
173.6 
173.7 
173.8 
175.3 


i 

1 

1 

5 

4i* 

1^ 

ja 

•  a 

i^l 

cm. 

88.7 

88.5 

85.5 

87.6 

92.1 

80.7 

80.6  I 

86.7 

88.0 

02.0 

87.7 

87.2 

91.2 


cm.  I 

81.6  ' 

81.9 

85.0 

83.1 

70.4  i 

82.1  I 

82.4 

85.5 

84.4 

81.6 

86.0 

86.6 

84.1 


^ 

o 

Ss 

^'i 

s 

♦* 

*»  • 

JS 

.c 

f 

bo 

^ 

^ 

kg. 

Qm. 

68.516 

402 

58.514 

343 

58.514 

343 

6a  320 

353 

61. 712 

350 

66.226 

385 

57.154 

332 

73.037 

420 

68.040 

302 

60.875 

345 

58.537 

337 

68.040 

388 

Deformation 

(occipital 
compression. 


None 

....do 

Considerable. . 

Slight. 

....do 

None 

....do 

do 

do 

Sliglit. 

Moderate 

None 

do 


m^d. 


§3     2 

C  an 


la- 


>,o 

u** 

O 

M 

**  o 

0) 

3  Ps 

a 

♦*^& 

III 

i 

I  5    ! 


cm. 

19.1 

18.4 
(17.4) 
(18.6) 
(17.4) 

19.0 

ia5 

17.7 
19.5 
(18.3) 
(17.9) 
18.5 
18.4 


Q        S 

cm.  cm. 
15.9  i  13.5 

16.2  ;  13.1 
(15.9)  (13.0) 
(15. 9)' (13. 35) 
(16.2)i(!R.  15) 

15.7  I  13.45 

16.3  13.9 
15.6  .  13.0 
15.5  1  13.7 

(16.4)  (14-2) 
(16.1)  (13.25) 

15.8  13.56 
16.0     13.5 

1 


2      I 


83.  t6 
88.04 


70.68 
71.20 


8t.63  70.79 
88.  it  75. 14 
88.  /4  73. 45 
79.49  i  7a26 


I 


86.41 
86.96 


73.24 
73.37 


84.91 
80.86 


85.67 
85.28 
83.33 
88.39 


85.76 
84.38 


f    ,  t    ! 


3 

■s 

a 

I 
t 

s 


16.17 
15.90 
15.43 
16.05 
15.68 
16.06 
16.23 
15.43 
16.23 
16.30 
15.76 
15.05 
16.07 


{b)  APACHE  GIRLS 


646.. 

106.6 
108.2 

61.4 
59.6 

45.2 
48.6 

20.866 
19.061 

196 
176 

None 

17.2 

13.0 

12- R5 

80. 8t 

74.71 

02.4.5 

u» 

647.. 

Considerable. . 

(15.3)  (14.6)112.0) 

' 1  13.97 

648.. 

109.3 
110.2 

61.8 
62.1 

47.5 
48.1 

21.092 
19.605 

103 
177 

None   .     . 

16.7 
16.6 

15.0  ■  12.25 
14.3  '  12.35 

89.83 
8fi.H 

73.35     81.66     14.65 

649.. 

do 

74.40     86.36     14.42 

650.. 

110.7 

62.3 

48.4 

20.185 

182 

do 

15.7 

14.2  1  12.6 

90.46 

80.25     88.73     14.17 

651.. 

111.8 

62.1 

49.7 

•22.453 

201 

do 

16.8 

14.6 

12.45 

8th  90 

74.10     85.27     14.62 

652.. 

•113.8 

63.1 

50.7 

22.680 

100 

do 

16.9 

14.5 

12.3 

86.80 

72.78  1  84.83  ;  14.57 

653.. 

114.7 

64.1 

50.6 

22.680 

106 

do 

16.7 

14.7 

12.35 

88.0 J 

73.06  1  84.01  1  14.58 

654.. 

115.3 

64.1 

51.2 

24.268 

210 

do 

17.4 

14.5 

12.6 

83.SS     72.41  !  86.90 

14.83 

655.. 

116.1 

64.8 

51.3 

24.041 

207 

do 

16.7 

14.8 

12.3 

88.  ei  '  73.66 

83.11 

14.60 

656.. 

117.0 

64.9 

62.1 

24.721 

211 

do 

18.0 

14.9 

12.3.5 

8J.78\  68.61 

82.88 

15.08 

6,'>7 

117.3 

66.6 

50.7 

24.268 

?07 

Slight 

(16.6) 

(16.4) 

(12.46) 

12.4 
n2.45\ 

1 

14.82 

658.. 

U7..5 
118.3 
118.8 

66.4 
65.3 
66.8 

51.1 
53.0 
52.0 

23.814 
23.814 
23.360 

203 
201 
197 

None .  ,  . 

16.9 
(16.1) 

15.0 

n.5.4^ 

88.76     73.37 

82.67 

14.77 

659. 

Considerable. . 
Slight 

14.66 

660 

(16.7)  ri.5.4W13.a'i^ 

15.06 

661  .. 

119.4 
119.6 
120.2 

6,5.9 
65.7 
64.4 

53.5 
63.9 
55.8 

23.587 
26.762 
22.907 

198 
224 
101 

Considerable. . 
None 

(16.8) 
16.7 
16.9 

(15.2)  (12.9) 
15.0  1  12.75 
14.5  !  12.2 

14.07 

662.. 

89.82     76.35 
86.80  '  72.19 

85.0 

14.82 

mi.. 

do 

84.14  ,  14.63 

664.. 

120.3 

6.5.2 

55.1 

24.948 

207 

Considerable.. 

(16.1)  (15.1)  (1.3.05) 

:  14.75 

665.. 

120.7 

69.4 

61.3 

28.500 

237 

Moderate 

(16. 6) '(14. 8)  (12.05) 



14.78 

666.. 

120.8 

66.5 

54.3 

25.856 

214 

Slight 

(16.7)  (15.4)  (13.2)  1 ' 

15.10 

667.. 

122.1 
122.7 

67.6 
65.3 

54.5 
57.4 

26.856 
26.082 

212 
213 

None . 

16.4 
16.3 

14.7 
14.5 

12.4 
12.0 

89.63  ;  76.61 
88.96     73.62 

84.36 
82.76 

14.60 

668.. 

do 

14.27 

669.. 

122.9 

70.3 

52.6 

25.866 

210 

do 

17.4  '  14.8 

13.16 

86.06  J  75.68 

88.85 

15.12 

670.. 

124.2 
124.2 
125.2 
125.3 

66.7 
67.2 
67.1 
66.9 

57.5 
57.0 
68.1 
68.4 

25.778 
25.402 
26.300 
26.300 

206 
206 
210 
210 

Moderate 

Considerable. . 
None 

(16.0)  (15.3) 
(16.6)  (15.0) 
16.6  ;  14.6 
(17.0)".(14.4) 

(12.86) 

1 

14.72 

671  .. 

1 

672.. 

12.05 
(12.2) 

87.96  '  72.50 

82.64 

14.42 

673.. 

Moderate 

14.53 

272 
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n.  Indian  Childben  of  Approximated  Ages — Contiiiued 
Table  2.  Detail  measurements:  height^  weighty  head — Continued 

(b)  APACHS  GIRL»-Contlnued 


1 

(a)  Height. 

1 
1 

n 
1 

Weight. 

'    on. 

cm. 

cm. 

kg. 

grm. 

074.. 

125.6 

69.0 

56.6 

29.090 

231 

•76.. 

125.9 

67.8 

58.1 

29.257 

232 

«7».. 

126.0 

68.3 

57.7 

31.752 

252 

«77.. 

125.3 

71.5 

54.8 

28.804 

228 

878.. 

127.2 

67.7 

50.5 

28.804 

220 

«79.. 

127.3 

69.3 

58.0 

26.536 

208 

WO.. 

127.4 

71.3 

66.1 

28.123 

221 

«81.. 

128.2 

70.8 

57.4 

28.577 

223 

6S2.. 

128.3 

70.9 

57.4 

32.650 

265 

683.. 

128.3 

68.8 

59.5 

31.298 

244 

084.. 

128.7 

69.8 

58.9 

25.878 

201 

685.. 

128.9 

70.0 

58.9 

27.216 

211 

086.. 

128.9 

70.4 

58.5 

28.804 

284 

687.. 

129.3 

68.1 

61.2 

30.391 

235 

088.. 

129.5 

70.1 

50.4 

27.670 

214 

089.. 

130.1 

68.7 

61.4 

32.659 

251 

090.. 

130.4 

69.1 

61.3 

35.381 

271 

601.. 

131.4 

71.8 

59.6 

32.206 

245 

092.. 

131.fi 

71.0 

fiO.fi 

29.938 

227 

093.. 

131.fi 

»'»8.7 

fi2.9 

29.711 

226 

094.. 

131.7 

72.0 

50.7 

35.608 

270 

606.. 

131.8 

71.0 

fiO.8 

30.867 

234 

696.. 

131.1) 

72.2 

.50.7 

32.432 

24<i 

097.. 

132.7 

72. 1 

fiO.  fi 

31.072 

234 

698.. 

133.2 

70.0 

<i.3.2 

29.484 

2'21 

699.. 

133.fi 

70.5 

(hM 

31.298 

•234 

700.. 

134.0 

71.1 

fi2.» 

32.228 

241 

701.. 

134.  H 

71.5 

«i3.3 

30.84.5 

229 

702.. 

134.  H 

72.8 

fi2.0 

33.340 

247 

703.. 

l.t.'i.S 

72.3 

«i3.0 

32.206 

238 

704.. 

1.V).4 

74. S 

00.  fi 

31.979 

230 

7a'>.. 

ir.-.-i 

75.5 

(10.0 

33.50() 

248 

70(i.. 

i.r).i-. 

74. S 

fin.8 

34.474 

2,54 

707.. 

1.^)7 

72.1 

tk3.fi 

35.381 

261 

70K.. 

\X^A) 

74.1 

fil.8 

35.403 

•m 

709.. 

VM\A\ 

72.  H 

(i3.8 

3<k515 

2(i7 

710.. 

i:«i.fi 

74.2 

02. 4 

34.474 

252 

711.. 

137.0 

75.7 

fil.3 

36.764 

2ti8 

712.. 

137.1 

7fi.2 

tiO.O 

33.5*ifi 

245 

713.. 

137.2 

74.5 

fi2.7 

32.886 

240 

714.  . 

137.3 

73.  H 

•13.5 

34.474 

258 

715.. 

137.fi 

74.0 

•Wi.  i\ 

33.589 

244 

71<>.. 

137.7 

73.0 

04.7 

31.752 

231 

717.. 

138.0 

73.8 

04.2 

29.711 

215 

Head. 


Deformation 

(occipital 
compression). 


None 

Slight 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

Slight 

None 

Slight 

None 

do.... 

do.... 

Considerable. 
Moderate.. 

None 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Considerable. 
None  . 

do 

do 

C'onsi<lcrttble. 

None 

do 

do 

do 

Moderate.. 

None 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

...do 

...do 

....do 

Moderate. . 

None 

....do 


fe-c  '  Is 


cm.  '  cm. 

16.4  15.0 
(16.9)  (15.2) 
(16.3)  (15.4) 

18.3  15.8 
17.2  '  14.8 
15.8  ,  14.5 

(16.1)  (15.0) 
16.7     15.6 

(16.7)!(14.5) 

17.5  ;  14.8 
16.1  I  14.3 

16.6  I  15.0 
(15.6):(15.6) 

16.7  15.3 


17.4 
17.0 
17.5 
17.3 
17. 5 
Ifi.  2 
17.4 
Ifi.  8 


14.6 
14.6 
16.1 
15.7 
14. '4 
15.0 
15.5 
14.5 


..!(15.8)  (15.fi) 


17.4 
17.4 
17.4 

(lfi.8i 
lfi.fi 
17.0 
17.7 
17.fi 

(16.3. 
Ifi.  5 
17.4 
10.3 
10.4 
10.0 
17.7 
17.2 
17.4 
18.1 

(10.3) 
17.0 
17.0 


14.7 
14.0 
15.0 

(10.5 
15.3 
14.8 
14.7 
15.7 

05.2 
15. 1 
15.5 
15.0 
15.5 
15.0 
14.7 
14.2 
15.2 
14.7 

(15.3 
14.2 
15.0 


cm, 
12.56 

(12.8) 

(12.75) 
13.2 
12.8 
12.35 

(12.95) 
12.95 

(13.2) 
13.0 

I  12.6 

I  12.35 

;(12.55) 
13.05 
12.5 
12.1 
13.35 
13.1 
12.1 
12.35 
12.95 
12.30 

(12.55. 
12.0 
12.9 
12.75 

(13.7) 
13.15 
12.5 
12.9 
13.3 

(13.4> 
12.55 
12.95 


9t.40 


98.54 
96.06 
91.77 


9S.4t 


76.53     83.07 


72.13 
74.42 
78.17 


83.54 
86.49 
85.18 


77.55     83.01 


84.S7 
88.81 
90.  S6 

9t.6i 

83.91 

86.88 

9i.O 

90.75  ; 

8i.  29  ! 

9i.59 

89.08 

80.31 


84. ^ 
8S.91 
86.21 


92.17 
87.06 
8S.05 
89.20 


74.29 
78.26 
74.10 

78.14  I 
71.84 
71.18 
70.29  ' 
75.72 
09. 14 
7fi.24 
74.43  I 
73.21 


87.84 
88.11 
82.34 

85.29 
86.62 
82.88 
82.92 
83.44 
84.  a3 
82.34 
83.55 
84.83 


72.41 
74.14 
73.28 


85.71 
88.36 
85.0 


79.22 
73.53 
72.88 
75. 57 


85. 95 
84. 4i-. 
87.70 
84.71 


91.62 
89.08 


I  12.8 
13.0 
13.35 
12.35 
12.05 
12.5,5 
(12.0, 
I  12.ti5 
I  12.5 


9^.51 
90.. V! 
8.3.0,5 
82.  Sf! 
87.. v: 
Si .  22 


70.00 
74.43 
7s. -22 
78.0;') 
78.31 
75. 43 
71.80 


83.11 
H3.55 
85.0 

82.58 
8»i.07 
90.82 
S<>.  97 
79.28 
S.S.37 


74.42 
73.53  I 


89.(n) 

83.33 


s 


14.06 
14.07 
14.82 
16.77 
14. « 
14.22 
14.68 
16.06 
14.80 
16.10 
14.33 
14.06 
14.58 
15.02 
14.83 
14.67 
15.66 
15.37 
14.67 
14.62 
15.28 
14.53 
14.66 
14.90 
14.97 
15.06 
15.67 
15.02 
14.77 
15.10 
15.53 
14.«7 
14.72 
16.28 
14.68 
14.90 
14.87 
15.25 
14.58 
14.88 
15.12 
14.73 
14.62 
14.83 
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II.  Indian  Children  of  Afproximated  Ages — Continued 


Table  2.  Detail  m-easurenients:  height^  weighty  head — Continued 

(6)  APACHK  girls— Continued 


719. 
TM. 
731. 
722. 
72a., 
724, 
725. 
726. 
727, 
73**, 
729. 
730. 
731, 
732. 
733 . 
731. 
735, 
73<J . 
737. 
73N, 

7aj. 

7«. 
741, 
742. 
743. 
744. 
745. 
74«. 
747. 
74fi, 
74». 
7rjO. 
751. 
752. 
7.53. 
754. 
755. 
75(5. 
757. 
758. 
759. 
760. 
761. 


% 


cm. 
13S.0 
13S,1 
ISOhO 
13l>.3 
139,7 
140  0 
140.2 
1W.2 
1«,7 
i  140.7 
140.0 
140.0 
14M) 
Ul.D 
141,  ti 
142.0 
142.0 
142,2 
143.S 
143.7 
143.7 
144.0 
144,2 
1442 
144.5 
14.%  2 
145.2 
14.-^  3 
14^3 
145.3 

145.  r» 

14a.  5 
14.'>.5 
14(15 
14a  0 
14ti.7 
147.0 
147.0 
147.3 
147.3 
147.7 
14a  0 
148.1 
148.3 


I 


cm. 
74.4 
71. B 
73, fi 
7fl.5 
74.2 
7r>.7 
75.0 
77.3 
73.2 
73.9 
74,« 
74,S 
73.9 
77.6 
77.0 

n.7 

75.4 
7.1.8 
70.1 
75,7 
77.1 

n.7 


7ft.  S 

1%% 

76.6 

741 

1%Z 

76.4 

79.5 

S(K6 

7a  7 

75. 

7.14 

7115 

74  & 

76.3 

77.4 

7!13 

70.7 

7110 

Tas 

82,2 


(KJ.6 
(lti.3 
A5.5 
^,% 
6S.fi 
U^ 
65.2 
63.0 
67.5 
66. M 
t».l 
AQ.I 
tiB.l 
«S,4 
64.6 
64,3 
66.  fl 
66.4 
67.4 

fKt.« 


OS.  4 
«7.7 
AS.e 
Tftl 
fi7.0 

e&s 

64.0 

71.  a 
m-% 

71, 
7tJ. 

7a  s 

4S«.7 

asi6 
uao 
?txa 
7a  8 

6§.5 
7^6 


s 


I 


235 
240 
238 
1^1 
244 

2sa 

236 


2Ag 
243 
2M 
246 
2TO 
250 
316 
27a 
2S1 
2^ 
284 
275 

am 

255 
2% 
243 
261 
247 
31ft 
296 
326 
312 
353 
240 
248 
260 


HtiAd. 


DeIc»iTn&tioD 
oompra«Bloix>, 


kg. 
^,432 
33.135 
33,113 
32,228 
34.0'JO 
40.370 
31.75(2 
41.731 
32.650 
aA.2S8 
34.247 
3!i.834 
34.700 
38.125 
36,741 
44.f)06 
39.4g^ 
3y.917 
40.144 
40.824 
3».4W 
45,814 
36.742 
34.474 
35.154 
37.H76 
34834 
40.267 
43.310 
47.401 
44  3H0 
3ib742 
34.927 
36.288 
38^102 
41.958  ;  286 
30.010  I  265 
3a  917  ;  272 
47.651  I  324 
43.546  296 
4^546  295 
4J.278  279 
(M.  455)  (368) 
41.061  ;  277 


Xonn ,,,,, 

Slight. ........ I 

McHlarate . 

None 

...-,do. ,,..,.. 

.....do 

do 

do,,,..,,, 

.,,,.do. ....... 

.....do 

None  *,.,...-. 

.....do 

do 

do 

do........ 

Hod&fate 

None 

Ctanitdc  n&Mc . 

Hona 

Modarste 

Node.,-..,... 
do. 

Uodf^mto 

NODB  .,,.,,.., 

Blight 

None 

do........ 

Slight., 

None , 

do.,.,,.,, 

do........ 

do 

.....da 

...,do........ 

.....do., 

ModemtA.,.,. 

Slight........ 

None 

di>- 

Slight. 

None — 

.....do 

do 


S3 


1 


17.2 
(10.21 
(l«.3f 
15.0 
17.1 
17.3 
17.1 
17.0 
17.3 

id.a 

(15.9) 
17.3 
ld.« 
17.5 
17.4 
17.9 

(ifl.aj 

17.8 
(Ifl'T) 

18.0 
(Ifl.fi) 

17.0 

16.6 
(15.5) 

17.4 
(17.1) 

]7.3 

17.3 

tn.aj 

17.2 
17.7 
17.8 
17.5 
1&6 
17.4 
17.7 
(16.7) 
(17.6) 
17.6 
17.9 
(17.2) 
17.8 
17.0 
16.7 


b5 

II'. 


(16, 7  J  (13.35) 


cm. 

12.95 
(15.2), (12. 6) 
tl4.6);(ia.7) 


u 


i0.70 


14,2 
15.1 
Ifi.O 
14.S 
15.4 
14.2 
15.0 


12.36 

13.4 

13.1 

12,5 

J3.0 

VIA 

13.5 


15.0 
14.7 

18,7 
]5.« 
H.tt 

(15.7) 
14.8 

(15-4) 
1£.S 

(16.5) 
11.1 
14.8 

(15,4) 
14.2 


12.45 

12.3 

13.35 

13.45 

12.4 
(I2,3j 

12.85 
(12.0) 

13,1 
(13.1) 

12.35 

12.75 
(13.05) 

12.3 


(16.7)  (12.05) 

14  6     12.26 

15  1  .  12. 4 
f  1^3}  (12.6) 


1&2 
15  2 
15  0 
l&O 


91.91 
MM 
90.S9 

ga.re 


«7.Jf/ 
97. so 

as- §4 


SSJ£ 


sT.rg 


BSM 


S4.1I9 
#7.l« 


12.6 
12.9 
lifia  ! 
13.15  i 


15  4 

12.85  1 

H.7     13.3 

15. 1     12. 9 

(14.9)  (13.35) 

(15  9)  (ia2) 

14.3     12.8 

15  2     la  25 

(15  4)  (13. 05) 

14.5 

12.55 

151 

12.85 

14.7 

12.3 

sa.s? 

86.71 
9B.77 
84-48 
SS.Si 


75.29 


77.(18 
7».3li 
75.72 
73,10 
76.47 
73.09 
74.56 


72.38 
73.21 
76,29 
77,30 
0».27 


72.19 


72,7(i 


72.55 
76.81 


70.60 


7a  SI 
7t.6B 


73.26 
72.38 
70L51 
7515 
77.41 
7&44 
72.88 


81.15 
84.93 


8I.41B 
88.8i 
88.(» 


7a  51 
75  50 
7165 


Is 

I 


S3. 01 


8fi.07 
^.74 
82.39 
84.45 
§4.42 
ST.  33 
S4.0 


83.0 
83.67 
85.03 
SO.  23 


86.83 


82.91 


87.50 
86.15 


8a.lQ 


83.01 
83.13 


82.  SO 

84  S7 
83.67 
87.67 
83.15 
9a48 

85  43 


72.73     89l51 
74  02     87.46 


86.56 
8510 
83.67 


I5.a0 
11.07 
11.33 
14.15 
15,20 
16.43 
14.80 
16.13 
14.00 
11.83 

u.vs 

14.88 
14.60 
16.6S 
15,48 
15.07 
14.73 
16.15 
16.00 
16.63 
16.07 
14.48 
14.72 
14.98 
14.63 
16.2i 
1472 
1403 
15.03 
l&OO 
15.27 
15.13 
15  22 

14  06 
1513 

15  23 

14  96 

15  57 
1490 
15  45 
15  22 
1495 
1496 
14  57 
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II.  Indian  Children  of  Approximated  Ages — Continued 
Table  i).  Detail  measurements:  height^  weighty  head — Continued 

(6)  APACITE  OIRLS-<;onlinued 


1 
1 

.2 

1 

n 
I 

a 

i 

o      1 

Head. 

d 

§ 

i 

9; 

1 

Deformation 

(oocipital 
compression). 

8  H 

II 

•2k 

cm. 

1 

f 

1 

5 

(m.    1  cm. 

cm. 

leg. 

\ 

cm.  .  cm. 

762.. 

148. 3  1  77. 1 

148.4  81.1 

71.2 
67.3 

47. 174     318 
48.989     330 

None 

17.8 

18.8 

16.3 
15.4 

12.1 

iao5 

85.96 
81.91 

67.98 
69.42 

7ft  06 
84.74 

1&07 

763.. 

do 

16.75 

764.. 

148. 5  ;  79. 1 

(3ft4 

4ft6()0  ;  334    do 

18.3 

15.4 

14.2' 

84.16 

77.60 

92.21 

16.  »7 

765.. 

148.5  1  J9.4 
148. 5     82. 9 

Gftl 
65l6 

44.906 
38.556 

302             do 

17.7 

1.5.3 

766.. 

260 

do 

17. 6     16. 2 

lao 

86.86 

73.86 

85.53 

1&27 

767.. 

140. 0     78. 0 

7a  4 

45.360 

304 

Slight 

None 

(ia4)  (15.0)  n.i3^ 

14.90 
14  93 

768.- 

149.0     7a  1 
14ft  1     7&  6 

6ftO 

7a  5 

51.  710 
44.680 

347 
300 

ia7  1  16.3 
17. 7     15. 7 

12.8 

ia5 

91.69 
88.70 

7a  65 
7a  27 

83.66 
86.00 

760.. 

do 

16.63 

770.. 

14ft  1     8a  7 

68.4 

4a  370 

271 

do 

17.7  i  15.9 

12.75 

89.85 

72.04 

8a  10 

16.45 

771.. 

14ft  4     8a  4 

09.0 

46.948 

314 

do 

17. 2  '  14. 2 

12. 2b     St.  66 

71.80 

8a  07 

14.58 

772.. 

14ft  0     83. 1 

66.5 

48.636 

324 

do 

17. 3  :  15.  4 

12.7    \89.(a 

73.41 

82.47 

16.13 

773 

149. 8     79  6 

7a  2 
7a  4 

42.412 
4a  267 

283     Moderiite 

(I(i6)(15.1)|(ia0) 
(17.1)  (15.  4)  (13. 35) 

14.90 

774.. 

14ft  8 

7ft  4 

309 

Considerable.. 

16.28 

775.. 

15a  0 
150.0 
15a2 

76.6 
81.2 
80.7 

73.6 

6a8 

6ft5 

41.278 
43.319 
44.453 

276 
289 

296 

None 

17.0  1  14.6  1  12.5 
(ia4)'(l&0)(ia2) 
ia4     14.8  1  12.0 

86.88 

73.53 

85.62 

14.70 

776.. 

Considerable.. 
None 

14.87 

777.. 

90.  H 

73.17 

81.08 

14.40 

778.. 

150.  2  '  811 

66.1 

54.432 

3(>2 

do 

17.  6  1   1.5.  0 

ia65     90.  S^ 

77.r.6 

8.5.85 

15.72 

779.. 

150.  3     80  5 

60.8 

40.216     327 

do 

17.2     15.5 

12.2       90.  IS 

7a  03 

78.71 

14.97 

780.. 

150.7     78.2 

72.5 

41. 278     274 

do 

ir,.  3      1.5.  5 

12.  8       ,95. 09 

78.  .53 

82.58 

14.87 

781.. 

loO.  7     SO.  0 

7a  7 

51.037  \  345 

do 

17.1      1.5.0 

12.  .55     H:.  72 

73.30 

8a  67 

14.88 

782.. 

I.'jO.  0     83.  4 

<i7.  5 

(HI,  000)  (404) 

do 

18.3      1(1.2 

12.  7       SS.  52 

60.40 

78.40 

ia73 

783.. 

iril.O     70.  G 

71.4 

50. 875     307 

do 

Ki.  0      15.  4 

12.  8,5  ,  91. 12 

7a  04 

83.45 

iao5 

784.. 

151.0     81.4 

09.6 

50.  3.')0  '  333 

do 

,7.  4,, 5.7 

12.05     90.2.^ 

74.43 

82.49 

15.35 

785.. 

151.4  1  83.7 

rw.7 

(38.5.50)  (255 » 

do 

17.  0     15. 0 

13.55     90.  H 

7a  98 

85.22 

15.68 

78C... 

151.4    8ao 

(iS.4 

5S.514     380 

do 

17.  4      1,5.  4 

13.  .5.5  ;  HS.51 

77.88 

87.09 

15.45 

787.. 

151.  5     7s.  7 

72.8 

41.731      275     Slight 

(17.4)  (14.  S) 

(12.<>5^ 

iao5 

788.  . 

151.  C.     81.  1 
151.  7     K-J.  S 

70.5 
rvK.9 

54.8S(i     3(i2  1 do 

58.514     .^%  ;  Nono 

(17.4)  U5.  5. 
17.  4      15.  4 

(13.05) 
115 

15.32 

78*.) .  . 

HS.  51 

77.  50 

87.  6<) 

ia43 

700.. 

152.0     70.2 

72.  S 

.'>5.  112     3r)3 

Slight 

(17.3)  (HI.  2) 

(13.2)     

15.  57 

^91 

152.0     S2.0 

70.0 

51. 037     342 

Nono 

17.  7      1.5.  7 

i:i  3      SH.  70 

75.  14 

84.71 

ia57 

7in> . . 

J  52.  2     7S.  s 

73.4 

4.'>.814  .'  301 

do 

17.0  I  11.0 

13.  4       S^.  W 

7a  14 

80. 03 

15.30 

703.. 

152.2     .s().0 

72.  2 

48.as0     322 

do 

17.  4      1.5.  4 

12.  5      HS.  r>t 

71.84 

81.17 

laio 

704.. 

1.V2. 3     70.5 

72.  8 

43.  .540  '  2S0  1  Slight 

(17.6)  Cl4.r.) 

(13.0)  1 

, 

iao7 

70.1 .  . 

1.72.  3     82.  »i 
l.>2.  4     M.  'A 
i:.2.  :>     SO.  1 

m.  7 

71.  1 
72.4 

54.001     355    do 

(17.4)  (1,5.  5i 

17.0      15.4 

(17  2)  (1.5,  .5) 

(12.0) 
1,3.8 

15.27 

7<K> 

50.  803  '  333 
45.  .587     2l>0 

Nono 

90.59  1  SI.  IS 

SO.  (il 

ia40 

707.. 

.<;iiLTht 

(12  85) 

15  18 

70S.. 

152.  f.      Sl.O 

71.  () 

57.  :<80     37<i     Noni' 

17.  <;  '  1.5.0 

12.  45  !  H.5.  2n  '  70.  74 

.s.{.  00 

1.5.02 

799.. 

i:.2. 7      70.0 

73.  7 

4,1002     282    do 

17.3      1.5.1 

12.('.       ^.:iH     72..s:{ 

S.?.  44 

1.5.00 

800.. 

\X\.  2     7S.  0 

74.  3 

44.00()  ■  20;^ 

do 

l.S.  1      14.  2 

12.  ()      7S.itn    r.o.fii 

.VS.  73 

14.97 

S)l.. 

\X\.\\     80.1 

73.  2 

52. 844     345 

do 

17.  «i      1.5,4 

1.3.  a5  1  S7.50     74.  15 

S4.  74 

1.5.35 

802.. 

i.-h3.;{    si.  4 

71.0 

.v..  815  '  :V)4 

do 

18.2      14.0 

1.3.2       St.  87     72.  .-k3 

•s.^.  .-.<» 

1.5.  43 

803.. 

\:^\. .-.    82. 3 

71.2 

50.  422     :i87  1 

do 

17.0      1.5.5 

12.75  1  86.59  \  71.2.3 

«J.JO 

1.5.38 

804.. 

1:k3.K     80.4 

7:i.4 

.50.;i50     327     Slight 

(16.  .5)  (14.8)  (12.  Ji)     

14.63 

805.. 

154.1 

82.0 

72.1 

48.  762 

316  1 

Norn; 

17.5 

14.4 

12.  4.5 

82.29 

71.15 

»;.*; 

14,78 
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n.  Indian  Children  of  Approximated  Ages— Continued 


Table  2.  Detail  m^eamiretrumts:  funght^  roeujht^  head — Continued 

(h)  APACHK  GIRI*S— Continued 


§Dn. 


SIO. 
811 , 
012. 

tia. 

S14. 

8m, 
SIT. 

%\%. 

819. 
Sai. 

fi2K 
S23. 

fi24. 

sat'*, 

K27. 
82S. 
S2t». 
830. 
831. 
832. 
83.1. 
SIM. 
8H?i. 

«I7. 
£138. 
KK>. 

B42. 
8*1. 
844. 
84.1, 
84tl. 


154,2 

1M.2 

151.3 
151. « 
154  n 
lS4.f) 

■  155.3 
155.3 
156.0 
V^\ 

I  IS«.3 
ISGkT 
157. 0 

[  157.3 
j  157.  fl 

i  ir.«.o 

'  158.3 
laRl 

im5 

^  l/rfX7 
1S0l7 
150l7 

ifiao 
inai 
ujn,4 
i«>.ft 

lfiL2 

t€2.2 
10^3 

tfi3.5 
104.3 
ltt5,2 
lft5.3 


JU.4 
611 
84.2 
81X5 
8L2 
8L1 
82.8 
83.0 

^n 

8eL3 

a^3 

82.2 
84.  g 
8L4 
8Z3 
85.5 
85.0 
83.0 
8.1.1 
84.1 

«4.a 

83.2 
K?.0 
84.2 

81.8 
82.8 
8.5.4 
84.8 
85.5 
84,0 
84.5 
S3. 5 

8a.& 

83.8 
80.6 
88,7 
84.  rt 


73.8 
70.1 

70.  (J 
73.8 
73.4 

rj.5 

71.8 
71.! 
72.4 
73.3 
73.4 
60.7 

71.  (} 
7L0 
74.  S 
72.2 
75.7 
75.1 
TZl 

ms 

75.0 
73.2 
75.0 
74.7 

n.^ 

77.7 
75w5 
75.3 
77.a 
75.0 
76.0 
75.7 
7fl.3 

n.5 

78.7 
7D.4 
70.7 
74.7 
7ti.5 
80.7 


Head. 


J3  A 

3       op 

&        « 

!t  ^ 

4«.3K7  '  H^JOO 

5L>J*yt  I  340 
50.;l5O     327 

5L2,i7  I  3,TJ 
(05.515)  (424) 
.M.29H     34.'^ 

58.  €61 
50.373 
57.(J07 

flJ.2M  :  304 

58.0IM  ;  373 

55,7fl8  I  S57  i. 
4n.048  .100 
47.174  3DI 
50.803  31H 
48.5,15  30U 
50.803     333 

40.72J  '  2» 
413.958 
48. 7^2 
.■13.071 
57. 154 
a3.flS8 


Dc/nrmAtion 
(occipital 


87,2  !  78.8 


398 
374 
S25 
371 


405 

306 

350 

401 ; 


51.257 
n3.050 

m.rtw) 

tVl.958 
HL.ligO 
flL9lrt 
fl.S.tlt58 
.10.350 

(68.  »7) 
.56.473 
59.  N8 

(74. 844) 
58.514 
M.e38 


321 
393 
3Ka  i 
385  ! 
300  ! 
384  ' 
385 

-m 

3U 

308 
(421) 

34^ 

3(VI 
(453) 

354 

380 


None 

....do........ 

HUsrht. 

Moderiftie..... 

NoDe  ......... 

...do........ 

....do 

....do.. 

...do........ 

B%ht. 

Noofl  — ,.... 

„..do,_ 

...do........ 

Slight. 

Koo« ,...,,,,. 

....do. 

....do 

...,do,..,.... 

....do. 

do 

...,do--, 

...,do 

None.  „,.,.., 
ConiiklDnbleL . 
Kotii*,......., 

Slight....,..., 

NflQO 

...do 

...-.dlci.....*.. 
Modemt9,„_ 

Sllj^lit. 1(17.2) 

Nonn ....]  ifi,0 

do I  I7.fi 

CoEuidenibkL .  (L7.5) 
.....do........ 

jJontt ....._..  I 

ModoTtite 
.SLlghL... 
NotiB .... 

....do... 


is 


17.3 
17.0 

(17.3) 

(17.4) 
18,0 
17.3 
ltf.8 
1M,1 
17.5 

(17.rt) 
18.5 
17,2 
17,2 

(17.2) 
17.2 
18.3 
18,14 
17.  rt 
17.4 
IR4 
18,0 
IQ.B 

(17.5) 
18.0 

(17.5) 
16,  d 

(16.0) 
18,0 
17.9 
17.3 

(18.0) 


(17,9) 
17.4 
(17.0) 
(18.4) 
17,S 
I7.i 


15.0  13.0 
15. «  13.1 
(I5.fl}(l3.5) 
(15.8}  (13.2.5)' 


\ 


B 


o 

is 
5il 


^ 


ie.3 

12.0 

W.ft 

13.0 

15.7 

12.7 

15.2 

12.9 

14.8 

12.9 

(15, 6)  ,(13. 85)  1 

15.1 

13.35 

t5.2 

12.8 

15,5 

12.fi5 

(14,7X13.0)  1 

1.5.1 

12.75 

14.0 

I2.ek5 

15,2 

12.7 

14.7 

12.75 

in.0 

13.2") 

15.4 

13.0 

15,(5 

12.75 

14.5     12.0e*  I 
(15u3)i[13.25} 
10.1  I  13.^ 
(Ifl.0)|(l3.3) 
15.7     12.75 
(Ifi.  1)1(12.8) 
1.^,3  I  13.3 
15.4  '  13.1 
15.4     12.7 
(l*Lfl)(13.7) 
(15,3)  (13.45) 


15.8  I 
15.4 

(ie.4) 

(L5.3) 
15,0 
CIS. 4) 
(lfi.fi) 
lfii.t 
ULft 


13.5 

13.1 
(13.3) 
(13. 1) 

13,  5.1 
(13.45) 
(13.6) 

13.4 

13.45 


m.7t 

SS.g7 


75. 14 
73.18 


|»4 


8B.fl7 
82,01 


90A7 


7L*f7 
75. 14 
7.1.  m 

73.71 


SLnt  i  TZia 
E8.m  74.43 
m,tft     73.55 


m.7» 

»L7§ 
S7.SS 


91 6S 


89,Gt 


7C13 
70.77 
tl8,28 
7-^45 
70. 15 
70.IJ5 
70.84 


79.|t3 
N;i.33 
80.89 
84.87 
87.16 


«S.41 
84.21 

S1.82 


84.44 

8tl.fl2 
83.55 

m.n 

82.84 
84.42 
81.73 
83,11 


73.01     62,30 
75.81     81.  ai 


73.80 
73.18 
73.41 


85.00 
82.47 


87. 7i 
87.50 


75,00 
74.43  I 


8.5.44 
85.08 


9i.38    77.88     8122 


88.  i» 
8S.H 


7fl.57 
70.83 


L74  ^ 


15.10 

15.  W 
15.47 
15.48 
15. 7D 
15.30 
15.07 
1.1 40 
15.07 
15.tt5 
15.69' 
15.07 
15.13 
14.  «7 
15.02 
15.38 
15.^0 
15.03 
15.55 
15.00 

lHl4fi 

14,38 

15.35 
LI  78 
15.80 
M02 
15.37 
1,5.53 
1,147 
15.13 
10.10 
15.33 
15.77 
15.37 
15.73 
15.43 
15.03 
1&38 
15.13 
15.33 
U.53 
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II.  Indian  Children  of  Approximated  Ages — Continued 
Table  2.  Detail  meaaureinents:  height^  weighty  head — Continued 

(c)  PIMA  BOYS 


1 

I 

5 

1 
H 

% 

EH 

t 

r 

Head. 

1 

DDforTDatlon 

II 

i 

5 

1 
1 

SI..,. 

iff.e 

fm. 

on. 

t«r. 

grm. 

NfllMJ. ..-..,.. 

em. 

C9I. 

em. 

8a.-„ 

m 

.„..do 

sa,... 

do,.....„ 

■::::.i::":: 

'"""\ 

!              1 

i4..,. 

...„do. ....... 

i 

:.,....r".'- 

8S.,  . 

;«&.£ 

44.7 

I4.&1S 

145 

...-.do 

10.4.  13.1 

12.0 

79.a 

73.2 

9[.a 

1S.S3 

gfl..„ 

ton. 3 

100.1 
1D3.0 

^do 

! 

87. „. 

:;:::;i:::.:dn:::::::: 

1 

1 

88..  „ 

m.ii 

45.7 

18.061 

JS3 

^....do. :...... 

ISA  I  13.6  ,  I2.fi 

IB  A 

m-i 

»i.fl 

14.  T3 

S0.-.. 

104.4 
lOfi.5 
110.0 
HI. 5 

..,„do 

m.i 

47.i 

IB. 144 

1T2 

^^ 

.....do........ 

li.tt 

14.0 

12.3 

«J.* 

72.8 

S7.4> 

14.40 

«.,,. 

flO.N 

60.7 

10.£O6 

175 

l.....do 

17.1 

14.2 

12.86 

Ei,i 

T4.7 

gD.fi 

14*75 

W.... 

ui.a 
112,  r 

dq 

M.... 

alo 

*»J 

19.fi06 

173 

1 ^-^^-.^^^ 

17.5 

14.2 

12. 6A 

&IJ 

72.3 

m.i 

14.78 

U5.3 

fla.? 

».l 

3Z.23fl 

m 

., ...do.. ...... 

!.....di,. ....... 

17.7 

13.6 

12.8 

- 

7e.s 

72.3 

M.1 

11^70 

g:.... 

U5.4 

tM.3^&l.| 

ao.«tM{ 

1^ 

„.„dt», _,„,,. 

18.3 

14,1  i  13.2 

7r.j 

72,6 

93.6 

15.17 

as 

117.2 
120.2 

,,...,!...... 

dn......    . 

i, 

B0.... 

\"    -l 

....... ...-iln-- ' ' 1 L--' ' 

100.,. 

«rt.2  ,  .M.O 

34.404 

204 

.....art 

|H,2     I4.i     12,9 

7^.0 

70.» 

M.B 

15.10 

ioi„. 

I20.fi 
122,0 
122.0 
122.4 

1 

1     ._dn      .     . 

lOS... 

] 

...rtt. J ._.._„:::. , 

103... 

■""""i 

,lo..        __.                                           i             1 

104... 

, 

20.7(12 

215 

do 

105... 

124.0     Wi.O     r).s.(i 

Slight 

(17.3)  (14.4.'    12.85 



14.85 

106... 

125.. i  1  (-.7.7  1  57. «) 

20.082 

208 

Xono 

17.1      13.7  1   12.35 

SO.l 

72.2 

90.1 

14.38 

107... 

12C..5     riS.l      5S.4 

25.175 

199 

«lo 

17.7      13.8     12.8 

77.9 

72.3 

92.7 

14.77 

108... 

121). 7     m.b  i  57.2 

1  31.979 

252 

<lo 

17.0      14.5  1  12.45 

S2.4 

70.7 

85.9 

14.85 

109... 

12ti.8  1  (iS.  4  1  58.4 

27.257 

215 

do 

17.4     14.5  j  12.85 

W..^ 

73.8 

88.6 

14.92 

110... 

127.3     as.  2     50.1 

20.309 

207 

do 

17.0      14.1  '  12.8,5 

80.1 

73.0 

91.1 

14.85 

Hi... 

127.4  1  r.0.5     57.1) 

20.702 

210 

do 

18.3      14.1  1   13.1 

77.0 

71.0 

92.9 

15.17 

112... 

12S.0     (17.8     «i0.2 

1  30.391 

2.37 

do 

18.0      14.1   '   13.05 

78.. -J 

72.5 

92.6 

15.05 

113... 

VIS.?,     (i«i.4  .  r»i.i> 

25.028 

2CK) 

do 

17.1      14.2  1   13.0 

8.h0 

70.0 

91.5 

14.77 

114... 

128.4      (•.7.7      (10.7 

1  2'.).938 

2.^3 

do 

17.0      13.8      12.9 

78. J^ 

73.3 

1K3.5 

14.77 

115... 

128.4      70.3      .>S.l 

30. 1(.4 

2.35 

do 

17.9      13.8  '   12.7 

77.1 

70.9 

92.0 

14.80 

lUi... 

12S.7  i  (-.8.4  '  ('.0.3 

j  27.890 

217 

' do 

17.7      13.9  1  13.3 

7S.5 

75.1 

95.7 

14.97 

117... 

12S.7     m.o     ^.1 

31.525 

245 

do 

17.3      13.8      12.55 

79.8 

72  5 

90.9 

14.55 

lis... 

131.0  ,  70.1   1  (10.*. 

30.845 

2.15 

do 

17.3      14.4      13.2 

S.L  ! 

70.3 

91.7 

14.97 

119... 

131.2      (19.8      (11.4 

29. 484 

225 

Slight 

(17.1)  .14.4.    12.. 55 

14.68 

120... 

131.5      71.4      (.0.1 

31.525 

240 

!  Noin' 

17.9      13.8      13.1 

77.1 

73.2 

94.9 

14.93 

121... 

1.32.3      71.0      (11.3 

:«.4.32 

245 

do 

17.4      13.8      12.0 

79..^ 

72.4 

91.3 

14.60 

122 . . . 

132.  S      70.9      (11.9 

,  30.845 

2.t; 

do 

17.4      13.8      13.2 

79.r! 

75.9 

95.(1 

14.80 

123 . . . 

1.^3.3      71.7      (11.(1 

a3.113 

248 

do 

18.0      13.0      12.(1 

,  r.v/ 

(17.7 

W.il 

14.93 

124... 

134.2      71.2      (K^.O 

1  32.880 

245 

do 

18.5     14.1      13.45 

,  7f!.2 

72.7 

95. 4 

1.5.35 

125... 

134.3 

,  71.1 

;  G3.2 

'  30.845 

i    230 

1 do 

18.0 

1  13.5 

I  13.65 

1  75.0 

1  75.8 

1  101.1 

15.05 
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II.  Indian  Children  op  Approximated  Ages — Continued 
Table  2.  Detail  measuremenU:  Jiei^hi^  weighty  head — Continued 

(c)  PIMA  BOYS— Continued 


3 

1 
1 

2" 

f 

i 

^     1  Weight    per  cm.  of 
3     ;              stature. 

1            <>.                  1 

Uead. 

s 

1 

Deformation 

(occipital 
ompression). 

b-2 

Si 

pi  ^ 

1 
1 

cm. 

cm,. 

cm. 

t^. 

C7II. 

m. 

cm. 

126... 

134.8 
135.3 

71.0 
70.4 

63.8 
64.9 

34.020 
30.845 

252     ] 
228    . 

^Jono 

17.6 
18.4 

13.8 
14.3 

13. '26 
13.3 

78.4 
77.7 

75.3 
72.3 

96.0 
93.0 

14.88 

127... 

...do 

15.33 

128... 

135.3 

72.8 

62.5     33.340 

246    . 

...do 

18.1 

13.4 

13.2 

74.0 

72.9 

98.6 

14.00 

129... 

135.4 

69.9 

65.5     33.566 

248    . 

...do 

16.8 

14.1 

12.55 

8S.9 

74.7 

80.0 

14.48 

130... 

135.6 

70.6 

65.1  ,  31.525 

232    . 

...do 

18.7 

13.8 

13.2 

73. 8 

70.6 

96.6 

15.23 

131... 

135.6 

71.0 

64.6     32.886 

243    . 

...do 

18.4 

13.8 

13.5 

75.0 

73.4 

97.8 

16.23 

132... 

135.7 

71.5     64.2  !  31.525 

232     ] 

Flattened 

(17.5) 
18.1 
18.1 

(15.2) 
14.0 
12.7 

(13.45) 
12.6 
12.9 

16.38 

133... 

135.8 
136.3 

71.1      64.7     33.340 

245     ] 
238    . 

NJono 

77.  S 
70.3 

69.6 
71.3 

90.0 
101.6 

14.00 

134... 

71.8 

64.5 

32.432 

...do 

14.67 

135... 

136.4 

71.3 

65.1 

31.752 

233    . 

...do 

18.4 

14.4 

13.7 

78.3 

74.5 

96.1 

15.60 

136... 

137.3 

72.3 

65.0 

36.288 

264    . 

...do 

18.2 

13.4 

12.65 

73.6 

69.5 

94.4 

14.75 

137... 

137.4 

71.6 

65.8 

33.340 

243    . 

...do 

18.0 

13.4 

12.9 

n.4 

71.7 

96.3 

14.77 

138... 

137.8 

72.7 

65.1 

34.927 

253     ] 

Moderate 

(18.4) 

(14.8) 

(13.8) 

16.67 

139... 

138.2 
138.3 

73.0     65.2 
71.0     67.3 

31.752 
32.650 

230     ] 
235    . 

<Ionc 

18.2 
18.1 

13.3 
14.3 

13.25 
12.85 

73.1 
79.0 

72.8 
71.0 

90:6 
89.9 

14.92 

140... 

...do 

16.08 

141... 

138.3 

73.6 

64.7  ,  37.195 

269    . 

...do 

18.9 

13.5 

13.7 

71.4 

72.5 

101.5 

15.37 

142... 

138.3 

72.9 

65.4  i 

...do 

17.8 

13.3 

12.5 

74.7 

70.2 

94.0 

14.63 

143... 

139.0 
139.7 

71.8 
74.0 

67.2 
65.7 

32.206 
36.288 

232    . 
260    . 

...do 

...do 

17.9 
19.2 

13.7 
14.4 

144... 

13.65 

75.0 

"ixX 

94.8 

16.76 

145... 

140.4 

75.1     65.3 

37.649 

268    . 

...do 

18.6 

13.6 

13.1 

73.1 

70.4 

96.3 

15.10 

146... 

140.8 

75.2 

65.6 

37.422 

266    . 

...do 

18.6 

14.2 

13.45 

76.3 

72.3 

94.7 

16.42 

147 .. . 

141.1 

74.2 

66.9 

34.474 

244    . 

...do 

18.4 

13.6 

12.7 

73.9 

69.0 

93.4 

14.90 

148... 

141.1 

77.2  ^  63.9  '  36.742 

260    . 

...do 

18.5 

14.6 

13.3 

78.9 

71.9 

91.1 

15.47 

149... 

141.4 
141.7 

74.0 
72.5 

67.4     36.968 
69.2     34.247 

261 
242     : 

Moderate 

Sone 

(17.0) 
18.4' 

(14.1) 
13.6 

(13.15) 
12.9 

14.76 

IfiO... 

73.9 

7a  1 

94.8 

14.97 

151... 

141.8 

73.0  !  68.8 

34.927 

246    . 

...do 

17.8 

14.2 

13.0 

79.8 

73.0 

91.6 

16.00 

152 .. . 

141.8 

74.3     67.5 

38.556 

272 

=?light 

^«  one 

(17.8) 
17.7 
18.3 

(14.8) 
14.8 
14.4 

12.9 

15.17 

153 . . . 

142.2 
143.2 

74.8     67.4 
76.2     67.0 

40.144 
40.370 

282     1 
282    . 

13,25 
13.85 

83.6 
78.7 

74.9 
75.7 

89.5 
96.2 

15.26 

1.54... 

...do 

15.62 

IS.*) .  . . 

143.5 

76. 7     <i6. 8     37. 422 

261    . 

...do 

17.6 

14.6 

13.4 

82.9 

76.1 

91.8 

16.20 

l.V. . . . 

14.J.  7 

78.1  j  65.6 

38.329 

267  \. 

...do 

18.0 

13.9 

12.8 

77.2 

71.1 

92.1 

14.90 

l.')7 .  . . 

144.3 

75.2     69.1 

38.329 

266    . 

...do 

18.6 

13.2 

13.4 

70.9 

72.0 

101.5 

15.07 

158 . . . 

144.7 

75.0     69.7  '  34.020 

235    . 

...do 

18.2 

13.7 

13.0 

75.3 

71.4 

94.9 

14.97 

159 .. . 

145.0 

76.7     68.3  ;  33.566 

231    . 

...do 

18.0 

13.3 

13.35 

73.9 

74.2 

100.4 

14.88 

160... 

14').2 

74.5     70.7 

37.876 

2«U    . 

...do 

18.9 

14.0 

13.3 

74.1 

70.4 

96.0 

15.40 

161 . . . 

145.4 

75.3  1  70.1 

40.370 

278    . 

...do 

18.1 

14.3 

12.  H5 

79.0 

71.0 

89.9 

15.08 

162 . . . 

146.1 

74.7     71.4 

37.649 

258    . 

...do 

18.0 

13.9 

13.0 

77.2 

72.2 

93.6 

14.97 

16:j... 

146.7 

76.4     70.3 

38.783 

2fM    . 

...do 

18.0 

13.6 

12.8 

76.6 

71.1 

94.1 

14.80 

164 .. . 

147.3 

77.8     69.5     44.453 

302    . 

...do 

18.9 

14.4 

14.1 

76.2 

74.6 

97.9 

15.80 

IW . . . 

147.4 

73.4 

74.0     36.742 

249    . 

...do 

18.1 

14.0 

12.5 

77.3 

69.1 

80.3 

14.87 

1»)6 . . . 

147.8 

77.1 

70.7     44.453 

301    . 

...do 

18.6 

14.0 

13.15 

75.3 

70.7 

93.9 

16.25 

167... 

148.6 

79.3 

69.3     46.040 

310    . 

...do 

18.4 

14.0 

13.35 

76.1 

72.5 

05.4 

16.26 

168... 

148.6 

77.0 

71.6 

46.267 

311    . 

...do 

18.6 

14.3 

12.8 

76.9 

68.8 

89.6 

15.23 

169... 

148.9 

77.3 

71.6 

44.906 

302    . 

...do 

18.3 

13.6 

13.25 

74.3 

72.4 

97.4 

15.05 

170... 

149.1 

77.0 

72.1 

42.412 

284   . 

...do 

18.6 

14.2 

13.15 

76,8 

71.1 

92.6 

16.28 

278 
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II.  Indian  Children  of  Approximated  Ages— Continued 
Table  2.  Detail  vieasuremeiits:  Jceight^  weighty  head — Continued 

(c)PIMA  BO Y8— Continued 


t 

i 

1 

L 

cm. 
72.8 

1 

41.278 

^      1 

arm., 

276  ' 

Head. 

i 

Deformation 

(occipital 
compression). 

Slight 

None 

in 

cm.      cm. 

(\7  5)  04.4) 

ill 

f 

5 

1 

1 

171 .. . 

cm. 
140.3 

cm. 
76.5 

cm. 

15.05 

172... 

149.8 

78.1 

71.7 

40.697 

244 

18.2     13.2  •  13.05 

72.6 

71.7 

98.9 

14.82 

173... 

1.50.0 

79.9 

70.1 

43.546 

290 

....do 

18.4 

13.9 

13.6 

76.5 

73.9 

97.8 

15.30 

174... 

151.3 

80.4 

70.9 

46.040 

304 

....do 

18.2 

14.5 

13.65 

79.7 

75.0 

94.1 

15.45 

175... 

151.9 

77.7 

74.2 

42.638 

281 

....do 

19.4 

13.6     13.6 

70.1 

70.1 

100.0 

15.53 

176... 

152.5 

77.0 

75.5 

41.731 

273 

....do 

17.8 

13.6     13.0 

76.4 

73.0 

95.6 

14.80 

177... 

153.4 

•78.5 

74.9 

36.288 

237 

Considerable. . 

(16.2) 
17.5 

(14.6) 
14.4 

(13.25) 
12.65 

14.68 

178... 

153.8 

80.8 

73.0 

47. 174 

307 

None 

8>.S 

72.3 

"87.8* 

14.85 

1T9... 

154.3 

80.8 

73.6 

46.721 

303. 

....do 

17.8 

15.5 

13.55 

87.1 

76.1 

87.4 

15.68 

180... 

155.0 

80.3 

74.7 

46.267 

296 

...-do 

17.9 

14.7 

12.95 

8i.l 

72.3 

8&1 

16.18 

181... 

155.6 

80.8 

74.8 

42.412 

273 

....do 

19.1 

13.5 

13.35 

70.7 

69.9 

9^9 

16.32 

182... 

155.7 

82.0 

73.7 

51.257 

329 

....do 

la  6  1  14. 3 

13.1 

76.9 

70.4 

91.6 

16.33 

183... 

166.0 

79.9 

76.1 

46.721 

299 

...do 

17.6     13.6 

12.4 

77.  .5 

70.4 

91.2 

14.33 

184... 

156.5 

84.7 

71.8 

66.339 

364 

...do 

18. 6     14. 7 

13.6 

79.0 

72.6 

91.8 

15u60 

185... 

157.0 

82.8 

74.2 

48.762 

311 

....do 

18.0  1  13.5     12.85 

75.0 

71.4 

96.2 

14.78 

186... 

158.2 

81.1 

77.1 

47. 174 

298 

....do 

19.0     13.9  '  13.5 

7S.2 

71.0 

97.1 

15.47 

187... 

150.3 

87.0 

72.3 

62.824 

394 

...do 

19.4  '  14.0     1.3.05 

75. .? 

07.  3 

89.4 

15.fi8 

188... 

150.3 

87.8 

71.5 

02.697 

393 

....do 

18.4      14.5      1.3.  .35 

7S.8 

72. 0 

92.1 

15.42 

189... 

150.5 

81.0 

77.9 

55.112 

346 

....do 

18.5      14.4      1.3.2.5 

77.  S 

71.0 

92.0 

15.38 

190... 

150.  .'i 

84.9 

74.fi 

50.927 

357  1 

....do 

'   18.  S      14.2      13.7.5 

r.T.  .5 

73. 0 

90.8 

15.68 

191  .. . 

159.9 

82.5 

77.4 

51.937 

325 

...do 

'   18.2      14.2      1.3.  .5 

7fi.  0 

74.2 

9.^1 

15.30 

192... 

Kil.  3 

80.5 

74.8 

m.  (i48 

3(i9  1 

do 

1   18.  1      14.4      1.3.;i;5 

It*,  n 

7.3.7 

92.  7 

15.28 

193 . . . 

1(11,5 

87.1 

74.4 

59.048 

3410 

Flattened 

(17.  Jii  (1,5.  2)    1.3.  2 

15.33 

194... 

1(12. 0 

80.  r> 

81.4 

40.442 

1 
.305 

N(»n«! 

18.4      14.8      13.0 

so.  4 

73. 0 

91.9 

15.00 

195 .. . 

102.  2 

83.7 

7s.  .5 

50.  57ri 

.312  I 

...do 

19.7      14.  .5      1,3.  ;5 

:.n; 

•18.  ,5 

9,3.1 

15.90 

19<i . . . 

102.  3 

8.5.7 

70.  0 

58.741 

302  1 

....do 

1   18.3      14.  .5      1,3.0 

7!'.  J 

70.  0 

9.5.9 

15.57 

197... 

HVJ.  3 

8.').  2 

77.1 

5<l.  473 

318 

....do 

!   18.0      14.4      13.4.5 

'••■  i 

72.  3 

9.3.  4 

15.48 

19S... 

l«i.3. 0 

8.').  7 

77.3 

50.550 

.310  ' 

....do 

19.  .5      14.0      13.0 

>•••  -; 

71.3 

93. 3 

16.10 

199... 

\iu\.  3 

84.  «1 

7s.  7 

54.880 

33li 

Slight 

18.3      14.0      1.3.5 

:!*.s 

73.  S 

^L-;, 

15.47 

200... 

103.  4 

8.3.  <» 

7*^..5 

.5.5.  793 

341   , 

Norn' 

'   17.0      14.4      12.7.5 

.sl.s 

72.4 

88.5 

14.92 

201... 

1«V4.  2 

S4.  1 

.so.  1 

.55.  .^39 

337 

-...do 

'   10.0      13.7      1.3.7 

:.'.  / 

72.  1 

100.0 

15.47 

202... 

1«14.  2 

SA\.  2 

7.S.  0 

rAl  ♦148 

3<13 

....do 

1   18.8      14.0      1.3.2 

rr.  r 

70.  2 

90.4 

15.53 

203 .. . 

104.  0 

87.  -) 

77.1 

.51.710 

314  1 

....do 

1  18.3      1.3.  S      1.3.0 

r.i.  ^ 

74.3 

US.  5 

15.23 

204... 

Hl,1.  I 

87.  «J 

77.2 

01.4413 

.372  ! 

....do 

1   10.4  '   14.3      13.7.5 

70.  0 

IHI.  I 

15.82 

20.') . . . 

1(.'1.3 

8.5.  3 

80.0 

51. •();«) 

308  1 

....do 

1   18.0  1   14.0      13.0 

74.1 

72.  0 

07.  1 

15.50 

2(m;  . . . 

Ua\.  1 

H7.0 

7H.  I 

.58.  288 

.351 

....do 

18.  1    ,   14.  1       13.80 

rr. .'' 

7(1.  2 

07. 1) 

1.5.33 

207... 

WW,.  4 

8,5.  7 

80.7 

.5.5.  3,3\l 

,3.33  ' 

....do 

'   18.7      14.1       13.20 

r.5. 4 

70.  «i 

03.  0 

15.33 

20S... 

i.w,.:, 

Nl.  .5 

SO.  0 

00.  .329 

.302  1 

...  do 

'   18.0      14.  t;      13.7.5 

7S. .', 

73.  0 

04.  2 

15.65 

209... 

HWl.  7 

S4..  0 

SO.  7 

.5S.  2?vH 

.^50  ; 

....do    

,   18.2      14.4      12.8,5 

::k  I 

70. «. 

S!»  2 

15.15 

210... 

1M..S 

S?».  .5 

77.3 

00.  102 

,300 

...  ( ?.» 

tlO.O    fl.5. 2.    1.3.8 

1.5.  .30 

211... 

107.0 

M.  4 

S2.  «i 

M.  <1,50 

327 

Nono 

j   IS.  8      13.7      12.0 

7 .'.  U 

•  Oi.  t> 

0  4.2 

1.5.  13 

212  . . . 

1117.  2 

s7.  *.» 

70.  3 

«1,5.  318 

.391 

....do 

IS.  2      1.5.0      12.0. 

>\'.  4 

70.  '.J 

S«i.  (I 

1.5.  .37 

213... 

hu.  3 

,S7.  4 

70. 0 

•12.  370 

.373  1 

....do 

1   10.8      14.4      14.2 

?.'.  r 

71.7 

OS.  (. 

l«l.  13 

214... 

107.  H 

KS.  4 

70.  .5 

<1.5.318 

:i8i» 

....«lo 

1   10.3      14.5  ,   1.3.:i.5 

75.1 

00.2 

02.  1 

1.5.72 

215... 

ioy.4 

IJO.b 

Sl.O 

5U.001 

345 

SUglit 

1(18.  4;:  (15. 3 1 

(13.8) 

15.83 
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11.  Indian  Children  of  Approximated  Ages — Continued 


Table  2.  Detail  vieasurenient^:  h^ight^  wetght^  head — Continued 

(c)i»IMA  BO Y»— Continued 


21«. 

319, 


% 


coi.      Km. 

im?     DO.  2 

in.3  I  8Sl3 
1T2LD  '  WL^ 

I 


1 

n 
1 

1 

rm. 

7t.9 

60.783 

79.6 

3a5G£^ 

79.4 

62:597 

82.1 

6a  050 

7.4 

6&04a 

Ui^ad. 


£k 

e 

1 

3 

Deformation 

5  J 

(ocripital  lom- 
pivsslon). 

^1 

f 

gM. 

Q 

prm.  I 
35ft  i  Nom- 


337 


! 


3G6  i 


..„do, 

3e8  I do. 

:HM  I dji. 


ia.3  14  8 

17.5  14.0 

IS.  5  I  14.  6 

IS,  9  1&5 

laa  14.  s 


bS 

Jij 

s 

Sf 

fia  J 

1 

1^ 

*-i 

M 

''^  '^    i 

III 

1 

f 

rm. 

[ 

13.55 

SO.S  :  740 

iaB5 

m.(i 

70,1 

13,  «5 

na 

74  ft 

U5 

MS 

71.4 

13.  S5 

75.7 

7<L1 

1-^ 

£3-  ^ 


OL.tJ 

87.1 
©6,5 


t 


14  S£ 
IS.  13 
l&l3d 
1197 


(d)  PIMA  GIlU>i 


221  ... 

87.4 
93.1 
93.9 
94.1 
97.3 
97.4 
99.1 
99.5 
107.5 
107.9 

1 .1 von. 

! 

1 

222... 

^                    S    '           '             rtn 

■' 

1 

223  ... 

.     _J     .  ;      .do          

\ 

224... 

..     ..     1  ..,-.1     ...do........ 

22r>  . . . 

..::.  j;.  j:.„,do. 

1 

22tt  ... 

1             '         ..n 

i 

227... 

....,di,„, 

228... 

.„,..„ 

„,...J 

_„.do 

229... 

■ 

dq  .,.,.„. 

■ 1 

230... 

59.  tt 

4Jk3 

18.144 

168 

do..„.„. 

I6.tt 

13.3     12.0 

90J 

72.3 

90.2     13.97 

231  ... 

108.8 
109.9 

An 

232... 

:::::?:  -d;::.:; 

1              1 

233... 

110.2 

» 111.2 

112.7 

6L2 

4ft.O     1UL061 

m 

...„dti.„.„.. 

lfl.5 

144  [12.9 

ST.S 

78.2 

89.6  j  1460 

234  ... 

.    -do 

1 

235  ... 

1 

do 

__.dll. _ 

17.3 

13.4 

1 

236... 

116.2 
116.7 

140 

12.7 

1              1 

237... 

62.0 

M.I  [  30.413 

175 

do. 

12.3 

7S.i 

71.1 

96.8     1410 

238... 

117.3 

6J.D 

53, 4  .  20. 412 

172 

do._ 

17.2 

1:2,9     12.05 

7S.Q     70.1 

03.4 

1406 

239  ... 

117.3 

' 

._.do. 

240... 

118.0 
119.0 

- 

,.„.do 

241  .. . 

^ 

„, ,„L„.. 

do 

242  . .. 

119.7 
120.1 

1 

„,..dii... 

' 

243... 

m.^ 

51.1    a-^.&iii 

215 

.„-.do.., 

17.1 

13. » 

12.9 

m,7  '  75.4 

93.5 

1460 

244  .. . 

121.3 

BA.fl 

,V,.7     34  404 

302 

.„..dn... 

Ifi.I 

13.1 

11.115 

ra.o   69.3 

88.9 

13.85 

24')... 

121.3  ■  64,7 

."ULfi  .  25.402 

209 

...,.dii. ....... 

10.0 

13.3 

12.2 

U,7     72.2 

91.7 

1413 

24«... 

121.7- 

67,2 

54,^5     21. 402 

207 

.....dii.., 

17.4 

140 

12.6.5 

tX>.S     72.7 

90.4 

1468 

247  .. . 

122. 2 

67.1 

M.8     25.*)2 

aw 

flight,.,.,... 
Noa.'.. ....... 

ca4) 

lfl.6 

(142)  M2.n 

14  77 

248... 

123.2 

67.2 

5fi.O     21175 

304 

13.2 

12,1 

IV.d 

72.9 

91.7 

13.97 

249... 

124  3 

m.l     57,(1     23.587 

182 

...do........ 

17.3 

1!1,4 

12.  .55 

77.5 

72.5 

93.7 

14  42 

2.T0  . . . 

124  4     71.3     :.3.1  \  29.0;)0 

2^ 

dw. 

17.7 

13.5 

12.9 

73.  S 

72,0 

95.6 

14  70 

a>l  . . . 

125.4     ^,,-t 

m.^     27.670 

231 

iJUght 

(I7.0J 

(140) 

(12.  OJ 

...... 

1433 

2.'>2  . . . 

12>.7 
12»{.3 

..  J:. 

Nom^ 

....do... 

ltt.7  \  13.7 

m.7 

253... 

67.  M 

58,5  '  a5.4Kat 

m\ 

17.9 

13,0 

1^3 

fLS 

94.6 

14  40 

254  . . . 

12<i.y  1  m.A 

57,  a 

35.3D0 

207 

„.,di., ..,,... 

17. « 

13.3 

a  35 

7lf 

mA 

92.9 

14  48 

255... 

127.0  1  ttfi.O 

59.0 

291  «M 

222 

do........ 

18,1 

13,  S 

12.7 

?*-! 

7a2 

92.0 

1487 

250... 

127.7 

m,'s 

5e,4 

25.402 

190 

,... .do, ....... 

17.3 

13.4 

I  1X3 

n.s 

7L 

91.8 

1433 
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II.  Indian  Children  of  Approximated  Ages — Continued 
Table  2.  Detail  ineasuretnents:  height^  weighty  head — Continued 

(d)  PIMA  GIRL[»-Coiitiiiued 


t 

s 

n 

1 

r 

"3 

llOftd- 

i 

Delommilon 

1'  \ 
1*^ 

1 

1, 

i 

i 

**H 

1 

257  .. 

CTfl. 

12S.1 

cm. 

m.2 

Cttl. 

Aff. 
2a.fi77 

7^ 

Ndne 

ity.? 

cm, 
13.* 

J2.4 

Eis 

Tia 

BOvS 

14.30 

25fi.. 

laai 

as,7 

^.4 

29.257 

3^ 

SUglit  ........ 

(17.3) 
1&3 

(14. 2J 

[12.  S) 
13.4 

14.67 

359., 

128.  a 

fi^5 

58.7 

27.ai6 

312 

None......... 

13.3 

m? 

73.2 

ioa7 

L5.00 

aeo.. 

128.7 

67.6 

ALI 

77.216 

an 

.....do 

ia.4 

13.2 

12.6 

7L7 

48.5 

05.4 

14.73 

%i.. 

imo 

129.4 

do 

353.. 

«&0 

61.4 

2!L8S5 

aw 

do 

n.s 

13,2 

12.9 

7ff 

73.5 

87. 7 

14.63 

»a.. 

tao.3 

73.3 

68,0 

30.391 

233 

do.. 

IT.fl 

13.7 

12.35 

77.* 

7(L2 

90.1 

11^ 

3H.. 

i2Sl.b 

69. 4 

ai.i 

30.6tS 

235 

.....do... 

18.1 

as 

12.83 

7ff.J 

71.Q 

DQ.1 

14.92 

afls.. 

[30.6 

71.7 

JS8.B 

32.203 

347 

d6 

17.3 

13.  e 

12.7 

n.€ 

73.4 

63.4 

14.  £3 

aeft,. 

131.3 
U1.3 

1 

„„.do.„..... 

IT.  a 

1  17.0 

113 

13.0 

ai7.. 

69.§ 

61.5 

3S,g34  '  273 

do 

n.» 

n.s 

70.0 

»t.« 

13.97 

368.. 

L32.0 
132.  S 

I^.__ 

do..,„„. 

1 

»9.. 

70.4 

file 

2g.57T  1  210 

...,.do„, 

'^ 

13.0 

,, 

13.9 

».ff 

70.1 

99.2 

14.77 

arro.. 

332.6 

m^^ 

63.3 

261938  .  225 

.....do.. 

17.7 

13.7 

12.35 

77.4 

m.s 

99.1 

14.58 

371.. 

133.3 

09.^ 

03.8 

39.030     218 

do 

1  n,« 

13.2 

13.fifi 

UM 

71.3 

U^l 

14.45 

an.. 

133.3 

!____ 

...  .do 

1 

' 

373.. 

m3 

ea3 

29.938     224 

.....do....... 

l"l7,'fi' 

as 

1Z45 

W.A 

71.1 

89,6 

1463 

J74,. 

133.8 

7lx7 

^\ 

33.113  ,  247 

.....do--...... 

'  J7,7 

13,0 

12.5 

r^.o 

Tafi 

9110 

I4ff7 

27fi.. 

134.4 

71. 3  i  ri3. 1 

31.979     23a 

,...,do„. 

17.2 

14.1 

12.3 

^^M 

71.5 

g7  2 

1153 

m.. 

I34.fi 

W,l  ,  IJ5.4 

29.030     216 

.....do.. 

17.0 

14.0 

11.15  '  79..? 

74.7 

9^9 

1192 

777.. 

13^,1  1  (BO  '  i5tk.6 

30.  ai      225 

..._.do 

IS,  5 

14  1 

n.tis  1  in^2 

70.5 

02.6 

15.22 

ars.. 

13^2     72,7  1  m.&' 

39.010     !^ 

do.. 

17.fi 

14  0 

12,  8    1  m  £J 

73.1 

91.4 

1143 

a70.. 

135.4  '  7L7  1  li3.7 

29.711  '  S19 

„..-ilf».,...... 

17,6 

U.H 

12.15     7.^: 

09,0 

919 

1118 

380.. 

I3&.fi 
135.0 

„._,an., , 

1&3 
'  17.3 

13,4 
14.4 

281.. 

72.  8     02. 8 

35.  OOS     2tK1 

tTo 

1  J.  AT,     M.  J 

72. 0 

m  5 

1172 

282.. 

135.  6     72.  7     62. 9  !  32. 20(i     238 

do 

17.3 

14.0 

13.  1        80.  9 

7.5.7 

93.  0 

1180 

283.. 

135.  7  '  72. 3     03.  4     35. 154     259 

do 

17.7 

13.5 

12.5.')      :tK3 

70.  9 

93.0 

1158 

284.. 

135.8  ! 

130.0     72.2     03.8     34.020     250 

do 

do 

17.0 
17.4 

1.3. 9 
14.2 

1 

285.. 

12.r»5     SI.  6 

72^7 

89.1 

1175 

286.. 

130. 1      7-1. 0     02. 1  1  31. 979     235 

do 

17.7 

14.5 

1.3.15     Hl.U 

74.  3 

90.7 

15.12 

287.. 

1.30.  2     70.  3  \  (•>5. 9  \  30. 288     206 

do 

.  17.0 

14.  H 

1.3.0       SJf.l 

73.  H 

87.8 

15.13 

288.. 

13<i.  5 

i;io.  7 

1 1 > 

do 

17.2 
'  17.5 

13.0 
13.  \) 

289.. 

73. 0  1  <)3.  7     34.  474  ,  252 

do 

12.05      79.  >f 

Tv-s.  9 

80.7 

1148 

290.. 

137.  3     72. 3  1  05. 0  |  37.  r>49     274 

do 

18.0 

14.0 

12.95      ll.S 

71.9 

92.  5 

1198 

291.. 

137.  3  ^  72.  I  I  0,5. 2     30.  845  '  225 

do 

18.3 

12.4 

12.  H,')     ^7.  R 

70.  2 

10.3.  it 

1152 

292.. 

137.3     73.0  '  04.3  ^  33.113  '  241 

do 

18.0 

13.0 

12. 25    :.;.  i 

as.  1 

94.2 

1142 

293.. 

137.  4  '  71.7  !  r>5.  7     32.  20(>  '  234 

do 

17.4 

12.8 

12. 0      r.i  i^ 

r/.j.  0 

93.  7 

1107 

294.. 

137.5     73.0  j  «i,3.9  '  32.  20(>  l  234 

do 

17.0 

1.3.  4 

12,05     :r,A 

(kS.  5 

Ki.  9 

1135 

295.. 

137.  S  ^  71.5     00.3  1  30.391      221 

do 

17.7 

1.3.9 

1.3.05      IS.f) 

73.  7 

93.  9 

1188 

296.. 

138.4     73.2     05.2  i  31.752     229 

do 

17. 3 

14.0 

12.  2.')     .SO.  9 

70.  .s 

S7.  5 

1152 

297.. 

1.38.  4     73. 0     (.,5.  4  ,  3(i.  742     2ti5 

do 

n.3 

14.1 

12.45     81.5 

72.  0 

8.S.  3 

1162 

298.. 

138.  5     73. 0 

•A  5  ,  .31.775     229 

do 

17.0 

1.3.0 

V1.1   ':7... 

72. 2 

93.  4 

1163 

299.. 

139.0  '  71.7 

07. 9  1  .34. 950     250 

do 

18.2 

12.  8 

12.5    ■  :o.3 

r».s.  7 

97.  7 

n..w 

300.. 

139.  6  1  74.  7 

04. 9     39. 010  \  279 

do 

17.8 

14.0 

12.95  '  r.S\6' 

72.7 

\r2.  4 

1192 

301,. 

140.0 

1  74.3 

05.7 

37.196 

260 

do 

17.6 

13.6 

12.4 

77.3 

70.4 

91.2 

1153 
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II.  Indian  Children  op  Approximated  Ages— Continued 


Table  2. .  Detail  measurements:  height^  weighty  head — Continued 

(d)  PIMA  GIRL8— Continued 


PS 


I 

•i 

t 


r 


tt^*d. 


Delomifttlon 
(oa^ipltaJeoni- 


3^i 


303, 
3CH. 
306. 

3£». 

3oa. 

3», 

310, 

all. 

313. 
313. 

ai4. 

315. 

31fi, 
317. 
3lJi. 

am. 
^». 

XZl. 


324- 
3£5, 
33ft. 
337. 
338, 

331, 
332. 

133. 
134, 

3311. 
337. 
338. 
33». 
340. 
341  , 
342. 
343. 
344. 
345. 
340. 


i4a3 

14K4 

142.1 
14Z3 
142.4 
142.9 
143.6 
14^  S 
144.D 
144.1 
144.2 
1443 
144.3 
141ft 
1449 
14S.3 
145.3 

145.7 
145.9 

146.  a 
14a  1 
140.2 
14017 
14&0 
147.2 

147,  fi 
147.  S 
14^3 
14^4 
14S.7 
14(1.  ft 
14^.9 
119.2 
14!».  II 
149.0 
149.0 

\m.2 
Lax  J 

lSfK7 

iijn,H 

15L0 
IfiLO 
15L3 


74  4 

7L3 

ra.s 

74  7 


cm* 

B5.g 
TO.1 
Oft.3 
a7.6 
«^2 
^4 


241 


37.049 
34.043 
3a  U3 
4^540  306 
30.2SS  ;  2&G 
3til0lO  i  273 


7*.  5 
74  4 

saa 

70.7 
7rtL0 
76.0 
74  ft 
76.4 
7i.3 
74  7 
77.3 
7<L9 


07,3 
0616 
03.5 
©7.S 
Og.3 
6S.3 
70.0 

m,5 

67.0 
70lO 
C&,3 


74  ft 


71.1 


79l1 
70.0 
77,0 

7&g 

7(L6 
80.2 
75.0 
75.2 
7^5 
78.8 


07.1 
0018 
a9.3 
0K.3 

7a« 
er.o 

73.3 
73.2 
70,2 
701 0 


43.093 
45.300 
43.115 

4L3no 

41.504 
W.S24 
39i0lO 
39.939 
45.300 
4a  324 
4X909 
43,003 


47. 174 


333 


79.  4  '  09. 6 

84.  N  r4, 4 

7S.6  7H 

7H.7  70.9 


43.1Lfi 
39.93P 
4%  MO 
43.540 
4&814 
47.  lUil  I  332 
4DL370  272 
43.115'  2fiO 
4B,  104  ^  321 
4S.104  323 
48.0«O  339 
6*1700  330 
44  ir**  300 
3aul02     255 


8L8     07.S  I  fiUL723,  37S 


aaLS  07.4  47174  I  314 
ML  0  :  08.  4  5fiL  :«t2  j  30§ 
8L0     00,7     5a350     334 


81.6 
7aLl 


72.9 


47. 174 
4tk558 


Kotie. ...... 

,.,.,do 

do,,,.. 

.....do 

do 

.,,..do.,... 
.....do..... 

.....do 

.....do 

do 

....,do 

do 

do 

..-.do..... 

do 

do,.... 

.....do 

.....do..... 

.....do..... 

do...,. 

.,,..do..... 
,...p.do..... 

do 

...,,do 

do 

.....do..... 

do 

,,...do*..,. 

Some .. 

Noni^.. 

.....do- 

do 

....'do..,.. 
.....do...,, 
.....do..... 
.....do..... 

do 

.....do 

.....do..... 
.....do...,. 

.....do 

...,.do,,,.. 

do 

do.,... 

,.,,-do 


17.0 

17.  a 

1A4 

m9 

17.0 
17.4 

181 U 
IS,  4 

17.  a 
la» 

17.6 

IS.  3 
17.5 
17.1 
17, » 
17.  H 

lao 


cm. 
13.  S 
14  3 
14  0 
119 
14  0 
13.8 
14  0 

las 
ia« 

13.  S 

131* 
13.3 
140 
141 
143 
13.5 
13.fi 
144 

ia5 


ia,5  13.6  I 

17.4  13.7 

17. 7  13,  5 

1IL4  13.9 

17.  0  13,  0 

17.0  14  0 


17.2 

ia.i' 

17.8 

1S.0 
17.0 
17.5 
IT.  2 
10l3 
IS.  6 
17.7 
1*.7 
17.5 

laa 

17  4 
l&l 
15.0 
17,7 
1&2 
ITI 


13,2 
140 
144 
(14  9) 
13.9 
13.0 
14  1 
142 

ia& 

14  0 
144 
14ft 
13.5 
13.  S 
140 
140 
13,9 
141 
14  4 
14  3 


12.55 
13.0 
13.65 
12.9 

lao 

12.ft5 


St.i  73.a 
m.7  i  73.9 
79.  S  71.9 
IS,  S     70. 1 

r+J  I  7i.ft 

7S.4  I  73,6 


«Kft 
91.5 
V&5 
93,8 
ft7.1 
03;.a 


1443 

14  01 
14  75 
1&07 

i&eo 

1478 


12.95 
13.15 
1^75 
12.0 
12.5 
13.35 
13.8 
12.75 
13,3 
12,55 
13.0 
13.0 


7ff,7 
7ff,0 

7fi.4 

7ff.J 
75.0 


12;36 


7Rr 


1115 
1^6 
1105 
12.9 
13.5 
13.1 
(12.9) 
12.3 
12.9 
13.55 
12.  ft 
13.95 
12.  \\ 
13.15 
13.55 


17.  S 

?ff.7 
7G.9 
m.9 


n7 

77.  S. 

73,0 
75.3 
3J.4 
75,7 


71.9 

71.5 
71.6 
740 

n.o 

T3.4 
73.1 
74  6 
74  7 
71.7 
73.1 
72L3 


9^3     1493 

95.3  15.12 

93.4  14  7B 


92^6 
9a6 
§46 
90.3 
8Q.fi 
98.5 
93.0 
944 
90.3 


71.0 


ftai 


71.5 
71.6 
70,8 
75.0 
0&7 
73,(1 


940 
92.0 
89. 4 
97.7 
39^3 
Il.0 


J. 


ofia 

73.3 
77.4 
7&0 
72,3 
07.7 
743 
72.5 


12LS5 

13.1 
13,05 


7S.4    Tas 

77.  J     72,1 


13.3 

12,7 


7*.  7     7fiLl 
7  fi.  I  I  6Ql  a 


948 
ftfl.1 

9aa 

100.4 
90.0 
ftl.3 

fta9 


14  37 
14  63 
1MB 
14  80 
14  68 
14  87 
14^2 
15.53 
14  83 


1448 


15.15 
1400 

1438 
J4*3 
14  90 
15.10 
J5.07 
15.10 
1470 
15.06 
14T7 
1&72 
15.  C7 

laoa 
i&n 


§3.8^  15.(6 
93.0  ^  14S3 
9(12     15.^05 


ft43 

8S.2 


1503 
l&IO 
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Table  2.  Detail  tneasuremeiitH:  height^  iceight^  head — Continued 

(d)  PIMA  GIRLS— Continued 


347. 
348. 
349. 
360. 
351. 
352. 
353. 
354. 
355. 
356. 
367. 
358. 
359. 
360. 
361. 
362. 
363. 
364. 
365. 
366. 
3C7. 


370. 
371  . 
372. 
373. 
374. 
375. 
37r.  . 
377. 
378. 
379. 
380. 

381  . 

382  . 
38.H. 
384  . 
385. 
38<:.  . 

387  . 

388  . 

389  . 
390. 


t 


cm. 

151.7 

151.8 

152.2 

152.4 

152.4 

152.7 

152.9 

153.3 

153.3 

153.  4 

153.7 

153.7 

153,8 

153.8 

153.8 

154.0 

154.0 

154.0 

154.3 

154.4 

154.4 

154.9 

154.9 

155.0 

15,').  0 

155.  2 

I5.'i. .'{ 

LV).  5 

155.  7 

l.V)  .s 

15.').  9 

\:uA 
1 57.  2 
1.57.9 
l.\H.  1 
l<i<).2 
!(<<).  r. 
lU).  8 
Hi2.  I 

na8 

ir»4.  3 
1(>4.  3 


I 


•as.. 

-  '2  Ma 


'  cm. 

I  81.0 
85.5 

'  81.8 

!  79.8 
81.0 
81.9 
81.5 


84.9 
82.1 
82.1 
80.2 
82.3 
81.5 
82.4 
79.4 


cm. 

7(».7 

66.3 

70.4 

72.6 

71.  4  i 

70.8 

71.4 


54.455 
51.267 
48.535 
44.463 
57.607 
53.525 
57.607 


grm. 
360 
337 
319 
292 
378 
360 
377 


68.4 
71.3 
71.6 
73.5 
71.5 
72.3 
71.4 
74.6 


71.691 
58.061 
51.257 
55.793 


41.300 
46.267 
50.372 


78.8  I  75.2  1  44.022 


84.0 
81.7 
82.3 
81.9 
79. 9 
81.7 
8.18 
81.9 


09.8 
72.7 
72.0 
73. 0 
75.1 
TX  3 
71.4 
73.  4 


02. 143 
47.  (i51 
00. 329 
4<i.  743 
4().  743 
r.7.  r.09 
.54.  4.32 
49. 919 


i<.\.i< 


■H3.  8 
I  8:^.3 

I  84.3 
84.  5 


72.  I 

72.  5 

73.  0 

74.  r, 

72.  9 

73.  4 


54.4.32 
51.710 
«il.(KK) 
5«..  240 
(.1.259 
5,8. 991 


82.  .3 
M.  4 


77.9 
7«..  2 


01.259 
5«;.  240 


78.  3 
74.  8 
77  4  : 


Head. 


2^1 1 
^5 


Deformation 
(occipital  com- 
pression). 


467 
378 
.a33 
363 


None 

....do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 


349  ' 

:«i 

,395 

3.58 
.390 
374 


.'i82 
.3.50 


70.  .308     429 
(W.329  I  :Mu 


....do.... 
....do.... 
....do.... 

....do.... 
....do.... 
Moderate . 

None 

....do.... 
....do.... 
....do.... 
. . .  .do  . . . . 
....do.... 
....do.... 
....do.... 
....do.... 
....do.... 
....do.... 
....do.... 
....do.... 
....do.... 
....do.... 
....do.... 
....do.... 
....do.... 
....do.... 
....do.... 
....do.... 
....do.... 
....do.... 
....do.... 
....do.... 


li]! 

►-ft    1*^^ 


■|Q 


cm. 
16.8 
17.8 
17.2 
l&O 
17.9 
17.1 
18.0 
17.8 
17.8 
18.1 
17.0 
18.8 
18.4 
18.2 
18.4 
18.1 
17.4 
18.4 
(10.91 
17.8 
1.S.1 
18.4 
'  18.0 
I  17.4 
I  18.  r. 

18.  N 
I  17.  li 

I  It*,  i; 
.  18.  n 
l.l,s.-. 

'  18.2 
18.2 
17.0 
10.  8 
17.9 
18.7 

19.  5 
18.1 
I8.r. 
17.7 
18.7 
18.0 
18.3 


cm. 
I  14.1 
,  13.3 

14.0 
I  14.4 

.;  14.6 

j  14.0 
.  14.2 
I  14.7 
j  14.0 

14.5 
114.0 
'  14.2 
I  13.8 
,1.3.7 

14.4 
I  14.0 

I  I-*'* 
14.0 
(14.8 
14.0 
14.8 
I4.r, 
14.0 
1.3.8 
14.0 
14.0 
14.3 
14.2 
14.4 
14.3 
13.  7 
14.0 
14.7 
1.5.0 
1.5.0 
14.2 
14.0 
14.4 
14.0 
14.4 
14.5 
1.3.8 
1.5.0 
14.8 


cm. 

13.35 

12.9 

12.6 

13.3 

12.85 

12.7 

13.25 


13.35 

13.25 

12.4 

13.1 

13.1 

13.5 

13.4 


sa.9 

81.4 
80.0 
8t.6 
8i.9 


5 


79.5 
72.5 
73.3 
73.9 
71.8 
74.3 
73.6 


8t0 
80.  t 
82.  S 
76.5 
76.0 
76.  S 
78.  S 


75.0 
73.2 
72.9 
60.7 
71.2 
74.2 
72.8 


2.  45 


I 


Vk  I      07.  7 


1.3.3  I  R>.() 
1.3.0  HI. 8 
14.0     '  79.  i 

1.3.3  I  :;..«? 

12.45  I   ?/).,? 

1.3.4  r.5..J 


1.3.5 
1.3.5 


'   7i.S 
i   7(1.1 


74.7 
75.1 
7t).  1 
7,3.9 
71.5 
72.0 
71.8 
71.8 


I 


94.7 
»7.0 

gao 

82.4 
8&0 

ga7 
9a3 


s 

I 


91.4 
91.4 
8&6 
92.2 
94.9 
96.5 
93.1 


14.75 
14.67 
14.60 
16^23 
1&12 
14.60 
1&15 


1&25 
15.28 
14.47' 
1&37 
15l10 
1&13 
15.40 


9      14.95 


91.1 

15.23 

91.9 

15.50 

9&9 

15.67 

95.0 

15.10 

90.2 

14.55 

95.7 

15.33 

96.4 

15.43 

94.4 

15.53 

12.  7 

12.  75 

1.3.<V.5 

1.3.0 

12.9 

1.3.3 


Hi),  s 


sn. .? 


•19.  8  I 
70.1, 
7.5.  0 

7..  ..I 

7«;.8  I 

74.  3  , 


ir2.7  14.87 

91.1  I  14.98 

92.9  I  15.52 

80.07  15.00 


80.0 
9.3.7 


14.90 
15.13 


1.3.9 

7?.  ,S"      71.3 

90.5  1  15.93 

1.3.  1 

::..-?    72.4 

93.0  ,  1.'k07 

1.3.1  St.H 
1.3.9  7.i.S 
1.3.25      S.^i-.i 


74.  0  90. .{  15. 10 
71.3  100.7  15.47 
7.3. ».       VS.:?  ,15.42 
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II.  Indian  Children  of  Approximated  Ages — Continued 
Table  3.   Face  measurements;  pulse,  respiration,  temperature;  force 


(a)  APACHK  BOYH 


B«C4)rd  no. 


Tarn^ 


(men- 

tOD-IU- 

■Ion.  t . 


4S7.. 
45S.. 


170.. 
I7K, 

m.. 

tT§., 
€77., 

i79. 

4S1., 
482. 
4§3. 
4&4.. 
485, 


487.. 


«1. 

492.. 
403. 
404. 

m.. 


S.7 

e.o 

9.4 
0.0 

s.i 

9.5 
9.0 
9.0 
9.1 
9.5 

10,0 
e.M 
0.« 
9.4 
9,7 
9,7 

10.7 

9.a 

9.7 

9.9 

9.a 

10. 1 
9.3 
9.7 
9.8 
9.7 

10.3 
9.ft 
9.7 
9.7 
9.7 

10.4 
9.  a 

10.4 
§.B 
9,7 
9.S 

10.0 

10.3 


Dlaro- 

matlc 
nuLX. 


F«keliU 


11.8 
12.1 
12.0 
12.4 

12.  a 
1S.3 
12.4 
12.4 
12.9 
12.6 
13. 0 
U.3 
12.7 
12.8 
12.4 
13.1 
13.3 
13.2 
13.2 
12.0 

13.  a 
13.2 
12.9 
12.7 
12.8 
13.0 
13.0 
13.1 
12.0 
13.7 
I3.fi 
13.8 
13.5 
13.2 
13.9 
13.6 
13.3 
13. ft 
13.3 
13.SI 


TS.7$ 
74.5s 

nM 

Ti.ii 
«».»f 
7S,SI 

74.4* 
71. M 
7S,m 
7SJ9 
77J7 

7^m 

7^.%t 
74.0s 
7S.4B 
91.0s 
7S.7J 
79.9<S 
7iJ9 

n^H 

7g.i$ 
73.93 
7J.r* 
7fi.SS 
74.es 
77.#fl 
7&.i9 
70. SO 
71 M 
70.m 
77.04 
Ti.H 

m.G$ 
7$.m 

^.is 
75.  i9 
m.47 


Phynlologlcat  (UIKp 


Tlmt  of  dAf , 


9  a .  m 

iD/JOa.  Ill 

2  p.  m....... 

l.IOp.  m 

LlOp.  m...,. 
2JB0p.  m , 

10  a.  m 

ajop.  in...,., 
1  p.  m....... 

1.50  p.  m...... 

OJOe.  m...... 

1.15  p.  tn.,.., 

1.20  p.  m.^ 

IJ&p.  m..... 
0.4&  n,  m . . . . . 

1.40  p.  m 

3.% p.  m.... 

10.40*.  m 

10  «.  jn ...... . 

3.40  p.  m 

10.3011,.  m 

10.10  ft.  m_.., 
4.35  p.m..... 

O.fiOa.  m 

1  p.  tn 

11.3011.  m...., 

11.20  a.  Ill 

9,06  tt.m 


Pulse 


110 
84 
93 

104 

78 

T8 

94 

o(l3fll 

a  (102) 

-  tl3&> 

78 

92 

80 

a  (140) 

90 

M 

^3(132) 

72 

60 

-72 

1(901 

64 

TS 

72 

74 

73 

72 

00 

eo 


11.35  <l.m..,,,'     «{96) 


11,15  a.m..... 

11.05  tt.m 

9«.mv....... 

ll.lfia.  m... 
10,30a.  m..... 

10.20  ft.  m 

1.10  p.  m.__.. 
3:45 p.  111..... 

9ft. m 

11.30  a.  tti.._ 
1.30 p.  m..... 
11.40  a.m.... 
9.30  a.  m..... 
2.Ji5p.  m..... 


72 
81 

'(96)' 
72 
72 

78 

184 

72 

'fifi 

84 

82 

CO 

■(901 


R^cpi- 

Tation 
{■U- 
tliigr. 


Tern- 
pem- 
ture 
(stih 
Un- 


42 
22 

21 

27 

22 

30 

32 
<32J 

21 
C2fl) 

23 

IS 

31 
C«) 

19 

24 

m) 

32 
20 
18  I 
30  I 
IS 
17 
22 
22 

ao 

18 
30 

20 

(23>j 
34  ' 

22  ^ 
18 
10 
18 

m 

21 
24 
19 
21 
IS 
10 
17 
20 


90.7 
90.8 

90.3 
£101.5^ 

990 
(too.  8) 

9ft.fi 

m4 

99.9 

(101.3) 
99.9 
90,7 

<10L3) 
9K.7 
98.9 
08.8 

(100.0) 
(9«.3) 
98.2 
98,9 
(96.2) 
98.4 
98.9 
90.0 
90.3 
(110, 9  j 
99.4 
99.7 
90.7 
97.6 
99.6 
99.1 
99.3 

(100.3) 
90.3 
99.2 
98.0 
9ft.  7 
98.9 

(100.6] 


Force, 


Prfisaure. 


Rl^ht      Lea    I    Ucm. 
thond.     hand,  | 


kg.  tg. 


\_ 


4.0 

3.0 
3.0 
5.0 
G.O 

e.fi 

i.S 

5.0 
g.£ 
7.6 

8.0 

8. 5 
8.« 
10.0 
10.0 
14.0 
S.fi 
10.0 
13.0 
1&.0 
12.0 
12.0 
12.0 
15.fi 
10.0  I 
C9  0^ 
13.0 
■  (8.0) 
12,5 
12.0 
17.5 
14.0 
14.fi 
15.0 
15.5 
10,  fi 
13.5 
15.0 
14,0 
14.0 


3.5 
3.0 
4.0 
2.5 
0.0 
4.5 
4.S 
3,0 
8.0 
7.5 
G.5 
6.0 
7,5 
9.5 
8.5 
10.5 
0.5 
7,5 
12.5 
I2.fi 
10.0 
10.5 
11,0 
16.0 
15.0 
(S.O) 

11.0 ; 

(7.5»; 
11. 0 
10.0  I 
15.5 
11.0 
14.0 
14.5 
bl5,5 
8.5 
13.5 
12.0 
13.5 
13,5 


0.5 


1.0 
0.5 


1.0 


2.0 
l.S 

0.5 
0.5 
1.0 


3.0 

2.5 
2.0 
2.S 
2.0 
5.0 
2.0 
b.Ji 
3.5 
5.0 
7.0 
3.5 
(O.S) 
1.0 

a.o) 
2.0 
4.0 

3.0 
4.0 

8.0 
2.0 
2.6 
6.5 
6.0 
7.0 
1.0 
6.0 


o  Not  in  fully  normal  condition; 
bRigtit-hanaed. 


for  additional  details  see  tables  on  p.  290  et  seq. 
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II.  Indian  Children  of  Approximated  Aqes — Ck>ntinued 

Table  3.   Face  medsurements;  pulse y   respiration ,   temperature; 
force — Continued 

(o)  APACHE  BO\1S— Contrnued 


Att!ordQo. 


tau 


£11 . 

«ij. 

A13. 

fill. 
MS. 

Ma. 

S17. 

m^ 

^. 
®i, 

523. 
dm. 


JS31 


539. 
640. 
541. 


FacMi. 


10.1 
10,1 

9.7 
10.0 
10.7 

0.6 
10.0 
10.2 

e.7 
e.o 

IOlD 
&7 

ft,"? 

IDlU 

ft.n 

10,1 

ia4 
o.d 
la  5 
lai) 

IQl7 
0.}} 

10.4 

10,  ft 
10.5 

m-i 

O-tt 
10.4 
20,6 

10.  :t  ' 

ILl 
10.1   I 
10.  |[ 

mri 

UK  4  I 
0.7 
10. 0 
10.4 


13.5 

13.2 

ia.2 

JZ.4 
13.5 

UA 

13.  e 

13.3 
13.3 
12,9 
13.0 
I3.fi 
13.4 
13.(1 
12.6 
13.1 

12.  a 
u.n 
m.^ 
ia.4 

13.  fl 
13.0 

lift 

1,14 
13.3 

ia.ft 

13. « 
13.5 
ia.2 
13.8 
13.5 
HA 
14.0 
1,3.  tJ 
1X7 
13.  fl 
13.4 
13.4 
13.  ft 
13.  9 
13.7 
13.  4 
13.  4 


IndeK, 


74.0' 
7ff.Jr 

mM 
7UM 
7$M 
7S,S3 

7*,^ 
7*.  74 
70.i)« 
7X.«f 
71,59 
75.  i3 
7$.J£ 
77.  ;o 

70,  SD 
7r,7*f 
7f(?3 
7ff.ft* 

7^.  15 

7 if.es 

77.  fi^ 
7«J.(J(^ 


PhfsloIogiicAl  dat». 


Tlfize  of  dAy. 


3.15 p.  m... 
9.4Qa,  m,.. 
4J25p.  m. .. 

0.30  a.  m... 

11  ft,  3Il..»* 

11.15  a.m.. 
Q.aOa.  m... 
10,15  a.m.. 
3p.  nt,..., 
4.45 p.  ra... 
S.SOa.  ID... 
11.30  a.  m.. 
It  a.  m  .... 
1(1.30  A,  m . . 
4.15  p.  m. . . 
9  a.  m .... . 
9  ft.  m. ...  - 
10.45  ft.  m.. 
2.10  p,  iij  ., 
H.40a.  111,.. 
2.40  p.  Ill  . . 
ll.Wu.  m. 
ilJj  |f.  Ill 
2,50  p.  m... 
^J5  p.  in  . . 

2  [i.  ni 

78^09  I  3.30  p.  ni,.. 
77.0.5  '  9,10  ft.  m... 
7S,00  1  2,10  p.m... 
7S.S€  I  H.4.'ip.  ni,. 

II  ft.  IIL.  .  .  .  . 

2-4,'>p,  m. .. 
l..K)p.  m,.. 
L20p.  m... 

3  p.  m..... 
L40p.  tn.., 
1.40|i.  ni... 
4.35  p.m... 

7^. 7 J  I  12,45 p.m.. 

71  SI  ,  12.,^!^.  ni. 

70. W  '  3.40  p.  m... 

81.  S4  '  2.30  p.  m... 

77.61  I  8. 4.')  a.  m... 


7»,S2 
7  J,  f  i^ 
7ff,  ?& 

7J.  rw 

77.,t7 
70.  *J 

7n.m 


(Hit- 
ting). 


Hwrpl- 
nktion 


72 

72 

-(104) 

m 

70 

m 

(ifflO^ 

78 
7H 

72 

7i  I 

7fi  I 
7H  ] 
75 


7(1  I 

7H  I 
7W  , 


5M 

a  (iW  J 
-(90) 

m 
n 

H 

el 

7S 
72 

m 

80 
o  (9<1) 


24 

30 
(^) 

16 

23 

16 

19 

17 
(15) 

17 

Id 

20 

m 
17 

16 

21 

19 
20 
16 
24 
24 
il4) 
Hi 
l<t 
17 

h\ 
23 
IH 

ai 

(34) 
21 

rJ2i 

20 

no 
18  I 
lit 
IS 
(24) 

10 
20 

(2H)' 


pel&- 
tura 
CftUb 
lin- 
gua). 


FoToe. 


rmamire. 


RIgtti 


a  Not  in  fully  normal  condition;  for  additional  details  soc 
b  RiKht-handed. 
c  Leftrhanded. 


99. 8 
98.1 

(90. 5  j 

97.3 

98.1 

99.0 

99.3 

09.5 

09.7 

99.5 

09.3 
(m8> 

m3  i 

98.5 

m).3  I 

1*7-3  I 

m3 

SUH.'J  , 
11*1.  1  I 
W.iS  , 
!Kl.  ."J 
<HJ,2 
!Hf.3 

m.H  I 

tHI,8 

mi.  3  , 
W(.9 
(lUl.ij 

n^M , 

m-  , 

1*0,4  I 
09,4  , 
m2  , 

nuo.4) 

(liM1.2i 

98.9  , 
99.2  , 

(100.4)1 
tables  on 


L«ft 
hajkd. 


kg. 
15.0 
12.0 
16.0 
13.0 
13. £ 
14.5 
16,5 
15. 0 
14.5 
14.0 
16.5 
[5l5 
17.0 
14.0 
13.  :i 
10.5 
17.0  , 
16.0 
14..' 

nio  1 

13.0  I 
14.0  I 
14.0  , 
17.0  J 
17.0 
\AAl 
19.0 
IT.O 

17,;^ 
lao 

13,  [I 
17.  .1 
19.0 
24.  fi 
17,0 

19,  0 
11'.  II 
1.\  il 

i:..o 
19. 0 

19.0 


13.0 
ILO 
15.0 
12.0 
13.5 

».5 
lfi.fi 
14.fi 
145 
12. « 
111.5 
145 
145 
140 

&.£ 
10^5 
15.0 
15,0 

h  14.  n 

1.-^0 

'>]3.0 
13.  ."i 

ft  140 
16.  5 
14.** 

M-0 
17.0 
17.0 
l,'.,0 
l,VO 

^  1S.0 
10,0 
ln.O 
14  r. 
20.0 
UA\ 

U.5 

1  i. .-» 
u..-) 

14.') 
'•  'JO.  0 


Tf««- 

tUm. 


0.0 
fi.0 
7.0 
7.0 
11.5 
2.D 
5.0 
7,0 
fi^5 
5.0 
7.0 
2.5 
-  S.0 

40 
2.8 

5.S 
5.5 

12.0 
G.0 
ZO 
40 
3.5 
7.£ 
7.5 
9.0 

10.5 
7.0 

ao 

2.0 
7.5 

3.0 
10.0 
5.5 
9.5 
10.5 
7.0 
5,5 
S.0 
0.5 
6.0 
6.5 
7.0 
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II.  Indian  Children  op  Approximated  Ages — Continued 

Table  3.  Face  measurements;  jmlse^   respiration^    temperature; 
ybrc^?— Continued 

(o)  apache  BOY.fii— ConttnuM 


Fftce, 

Phjniolagioft]  dat 

a. 

Tldght 

ton-iM- 

cm. 

10.1 
11.3 

iD.n 
IL2 
10. « 
9.9 
10.6 
10.3 
10.7 
10.6 
9.8 
10.5 
10.7 
10.6 

ia4 

10.0 
10.7 
10.6 
10.9 
10.4 
10.9 
11.6 
10.8 
10.5 
11.2 
10.8 

lai 
ia7 

11.6 
11.1 
10.7 
11.2 
10.2 
11.4 
11.2 
11.4 
11.0 
11.1 
11.2 
11.3 
10.0 
10.9 
11.1 

Time  at  dnj. 

Csit- 

RmpI- 
mtLcm 

tliiff). 

Tem- 
pcm- 
cure 

iln- 

^Uft)' 

Foroe, 

Eeeordtui. 

lun^i 

mm. 

ftigtit 

hand. 

hand. 

»......._.. 

cm. 
1      13,9 
140 
13.4 
14  1 

n.  1 

13.7 
13.1 
13.1 
143 
141 
13.8 
13.3 
13.7 
13.6 
13.6 
13.7 
14  0 
14  4 
13.9 
140 
14  0 

ia5 

13.5 
13.6 
14  7 
14  3 
140 
13.3 
143 
146 
141 
14  2 
13.3 

lae 

14  2 
14  6 
14  0 
141 
13.6 
14  7 
13.3 

lao 

14  2 

7S.38 
79.43 

mm 

lOft.m. 

3J0p.  m 

ta^p.wi, 

lOft.  m 

72 
54 

m 

72 
78 

m 

72 
49 

«a 

78 
78 
*fJO 
M 
06 
«8 
03 
78 

72 
54 

70 
114 

66 
70 
57 
73 
(84) 
70 
63 
66 

MS4) 

670 

73 

^78 
78 
06 
60 
M 
70 
60 
63 

*(00) 

18 
19 
16 

m 

S3 
19 
16 
16 

16 
20 
16 
(16) 
17 
18 
18 
19 
IS 
16 
17 
15 
20 
I« 
18 
17  ' 
15 
19 

m 

IB 

m 

IS 
(23 » 

11 
20 
20 
Itl 
20 
16 
19 
21 
U 

99,4 
98.9 
98,9 
99,0. 

m^ 

99.5 
98.3 
99.1 
98.S 
99.  a 
98.3 
98.8 
(97.6) 
98.8 
98.7 
98.4 
98.5 
97.  fl 
97.5 
97.7 
96.1 
96.6 
97.0 
99.3 
99.3 
98.D 
96.4 
99.1 
99.3 
98.9 
98.9 
(99.7) 
98.7 
98.7 

noi.2) 

98.S 
98.7 
99.4 
98.8 
97.9 
96.5 
96.8 
(97.1) 

kg. 

18.5 
19.0 
17,0 
30. 0 
17.0 
17.6 
17,5 
I1I.O 
16.0 
19iO 
17.0 
20.0 
18.0 
17.5 
19.0 
2fi.O 
22.5 
l&O 
18  0 
2fiL0 
240 
21.5 
23L0 
22L6 
17.5 
21.0 
240 
28.5 
21.5 
245 
2W.0 
2L0 
23,0 
^0 
27.0 
23.0 
23.0 
27.0 
23.0 
25.5 
22.0 
33.0 
240 

kg. 
15.5 
18.5 
U.0 
irt,S 

»1L0 
17.0 

iilfi.0' 
14  5 
15,5 
17.0 
140 

15,0 
17.0 
18.0 
2^5 
1S.0 
13.0 
Id  5 
19L0 
21.5 
1^0 
1      16.5 
19.0 
15.5 
19.5 
-25.0 
240 
20.5 
22.5 
2a6 
19.5 

2aa 

23.5 
2y5 

flae.0 
21.0 

24  5 
21.0 
23.0 

ia5 

27.0 
18.5 

kg. 
6l0 

«8„. 

B4i_ 

7.0 

545 _,. 

*  6.0 

5«.......... 

12.0 

647 

7t.te   2^p.  Di 

90.99  ,  OJOft^m 

78.63  ^  3p.m : 

74.85  :  IL4fiii,  m..-.. 

76.18  ralOft,m 

71.01     1.35  p.™ 

78.96^  3.10  p.  m 

78.10^  lift.  m.. ,,,.., 
77.fi4     ll.4Sa.  m..... 

76.47     10.40a.  m 

7i.99     2.10 p.  m 

76.43     3p.Jli.. 

73.61      10.15  ft.  m...., 
78.42     10.15  Ji.in,..., 
74.29     ll.4Sft.in„,„ 

77.86  ll.10i.ni 

86.93     11.304.  m..— 
80.00     9.46ft.  m„.:„ 
77. W  ^  10.15ft. m 

76.19  lOfl,  m„.._. 
75.5*     ll.Wium..... 

7i.l4     Z35P.JII...... 

80.46     g.30ii.  m 

lao 

548 

lao 

540 

lao 

5S0 

BlO 

561 

552 

las 

653 

lao 

654 

13.0 

555 • 

2.0 

556 

las 

557 

16.0 

558 

15.6 

660 

8.0 

560 

12.0 

561 

ILO 

562 

10.0 

663 

18.6 

564 

8.0 

665 

12.0 

666 

13.6 

567        

13,0 

568        

15.6 

669 

9.6 

570 

81.12 
76.03 

9  a.  Ill .  „  _ 

1S.0 

571 

laSOnin...    . 

l«Lfi 

572        

76.89     9.45a.ni 

78.87     12.40  p,m 

76.69     9JC»A.iii 

83.82     Il.20a.  m.,... 
78.87     mil.  m 

12.5 

573        

146 

574 

17.0 

575 

IXQ 

57»)          .   ... 

140 

577        

78.08 
78.67 
78.72 
82.36 
76.87 
76.19 
78.42 
78.17 

S.20  A.m 

9.40  4.  in 

Uft.m 

11,30  a.m. ...J 

2.30  p.  m. 

9.30*.  m 

l.lOp.tn 

10.40  ft.  m 

12.0 

578      

15l0 

579 

l&O 

580 

14  6 

581 

13.6 

582 

583 

584 

lao 

26.6 
&0 

a  Right-handed. 

b  Not  in  fully  normal  condition;  for  additional  details  see  tables  on  p.  290  et  seq. 
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II.  Indian  Children  of  Approximated  Ages — Continued 


Table  3.  Face  meaauremenU;  puhe^   reHpiration^   temperature^ 
force — Continued 


(a)  APACHK  BiH'te*— Continued 


Ra^rd  no^ 


m4. 


AffT. 


002.., 

601... 
605... 
eO(i... 

eo:... 

C08,.- 

fllD... 
611... 

fll4... 
B15... 

617... 
CIS... 
619. . . 
62(). . . 
621 . . . 
622. . . 
623... 
624... 
62,5. . . 
62<i... 
627... 


Height 
( men- 
ton-nil- 
filc^n) 


D  lam- 
ellar bl- 


I 


11-3  I 

1L3 

1L2 

ms  I 

It.  4 
1L.3  . 
12.0  I 
ILS 
lUQ  I 
1J^2  I 
11.1 
12.3 
12.3  , 
1L3  I 
ILO 
U,0  I 
11.6  I 

11.6 
1L6 
ll.B 
JLO 

11.  G 
11.8 
11.6 
11.5 
11.5 
11.9 
tZ.0 
11.3 
%\\A 
JZ5 
12.1 
11.2 
10.7 
12.1 
11.4 
ll.U 
11.6 
12.2 
11. H 
II. H 

12.  2 


14.3 
14.0 

111* 
li.S 
14.4 
14.5 
112 
14.2 
11,1 
110 
148 
1S.0 
14.6 
14.A 
115 
112 
114 
114 
115 
116 
112 
1X7 
114 
117 
117 

11  a 

112 
114 
112 
112 
15.0 
14  fi 
15.3 
113 
15.3 
14.2 
14.0 
14.5 
14.7 
14.5 
14.S 
15.  5 
15.  6 


Facial 

Index, 


mjt 
nji 

77.  P3 
8SJ0 

mM 

93.  S& 

77.  es 

st.m 
so.  ss 

m.oo 
79.45 

SO.SG 

7H.  :if 
m.m 

79.08 
78. 32 
60. 93 
85.21 

rn.si 

8?.  07 
78.91 

fiH4 

:9.  73 
7(1 13 
78.21 


Pbyilologlful  data. 


Tinto  of  day. 


1.35  p.  m 

0J20ii.m„.. 
l;i5p*  m...> 
L35  p.  m^... 

2.20  p,  m 

D.^o-  m 

10.20  a.  in . . . 
ft.&Gp.  m.,,, 

L.TSp.  m.... 

5p.  m. 

2JiOp.  m 

4  p.  m 

2.45  p.  m 


PuIm 


h1,20  p,  ni 

4,L»5p,ni.,,... 

4.1.'^  p.  m 

2.45  p.  iri,„,,. 
2.25  p,  m...— _ 
SATi  p  m 
2.10  p,  ni,.-,,. 
».:^i\.  m,..,_ 
43 p.  111...... 

X^lli  p,  m 

11.15  rt.m..,,. 

^kVjl  in 

:^.25p.  ra...— 
2.40 p.  m...... 

2.45  p.  in 

3.45  p.  lu 

11.45  a.  m 
2.45  p.  in. 
3.40  p.m. 

2p.  m 

2.30  p.  m. 
3.15  p.  m 

10a.  m I 

4.:/)  p.  m I 

2.15  p.  m I 


.15  p.  m. 
4  p.  ni 


Respi- 
ration 
(iiit- 


78 

'    78 

1172 

M 

"{m 
70 1 

78  I 
<i<g4)' 

70  j 
781 
66  ' 
72, 
62 

aor 

76 ; 

t*>     - 

66 

m  I 

'"  i 

7S 


m 
m 

GO  . 
s» 

DO 
03 

67 

60 
69 
58 
74 

60 
66 
72 
72 
68  ' 


pt^rii- 
tupe 

IJn- 


23 
24 

24 
IS 
30 
Ifl 
IS 
IS 
22 

IS 

I 
IB 

IS  I 

IB 

(14)' 


n 

14 
2t] 
1*1 
Ifk 

If. 
\U 
2a 
Ifi 

17 

U't 

\» 

17 

24 

16  , 

15 

k; 

20 
19 
15 
20 
20 
14 
17 


0».7 
90.7 


l^reuuiv. 


hand. 


«ft,5 
».6  ' 
OP.0  ; 
gs.0 

ft)L2 

9Q.0 
SS.5 
Hil3 
Q&S 
06.£ 


iCi  1 
i»*<.2 

'M2 
W  2 
W.\ 

\nh  0 
{fx  n 

*IH.7 

97. 3 

1>9.  3 

98.  3 
98.7 

as.  9 

(W.  0 

(%.  7) 

99.  5 
98.9 


kg. 

2G.5 

2&0 

sua 

3310 

22.0 

31.0 
3&0 
37,0 
310 
%ID 
31.5 
37.0 
.U5 

ao-O 

30.0 
40.5 

:n,o 

34.0 
3t.5 
37.5 
U.O 
.T8.0 
4(11.6 


(") 


W.5 
34.5 
XI  5 
XiO 
40.0 
'25.0 
42. 0 
34. 0 
37.5 
:i6.0 
31.5 
.39.0 
31.0 
40.0 
42.5 
31  5 


hj&nd- 


I  Not  in  fully  normal  condition;  for  additional  details  sec  tables  on 
!'  Uieht-handed. 
c  Lcit.banded. 


215 
25.5 
^0 
28.0 
SglO 
*37.* 
f  33,5 
f2l« 
2S.6 
316 
3&0 
dZQ 
^310 
37.0 
HO 
35.0 
t>40.0 
27,0 
37.5 
27.0 
33.5 

mo 

32:S 
^.0 
2SkB 

31.0 
ft.'JS.O 
310 
:^0 
:n,& 

210 

r  42.  5 
'    27.0 

33.0 

35.5 
fc;i5.0 

33.  5 
'•  .34.  0 

3<;.  0 

:i8.5 

28.5 
p.  299  ot  acq. 


ttOD* 


kg. 

l&O 
16. 0 

aai 
22.0 

140 
140 
14  « 
240 
23.0 

mA 

2^0 
2015 

ma 

lao 

15,5 

12.0 
20.0 
210 
24  A 
30.  £ 
18»Q 
215 
27.0 
2&.0 
30.0 
£L0 
l&O 
240 
^0 
2L6 
17.6 
22.0 
19.6 
26.0 
25.6 

lao 

26.0 
28.0 
26.0 
32.0 
16.0 


hsdliCka] 
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II.  Indian  Children  of  Approximated  Ages — Continued 

Table  3.  Face  meusurements;  pulse,  respiration,  temperature; 
force — Continued 

(o)  AFACH£  BOYS-Continued 


Record  no. 


629.. 
630.. 
631.. 
632.. 
633.. 
634.. 
635.. 
636.. 
637.. 


639.. 
640.. 
641. 
642. 
643. 
644. 
645.. 


Face. 
Tr«i»i,» '  Dlam- 


cm. 
11.8 
11.7 
11.2 
11.7 
11.6 
11.4 
11.8 
11.6 
12.1 
11.4 
11.7 
12.  ti 
12.1 
12.2 
12.9 
11.5 
11.4 
10.  G 


Physiological  data. 


J^-S^i;;     Time  of  day. 


cm. 

14.4 

8t.9J^ 

14  4 

B1.26 

14.3 

78.  Si 

15.3 

76.47 

14.5 

80.00 

14  9 

76. 6t 

15.0 

78.67 

14  6 

79. 4S 

14  4 

84.03 

14  6 

78.08 

14  4 

81.26 

14  6 

86.  SO 

14  3 

84.62 

14  6 

8S.66 

14  9 

86.  S8 

i:t9 

8i.  7S 

14  4 

79.17 

14  9 

71.14 

(sit-    ,%'«" 
^»"«^-  I  ting). 


Tem-  ;  Force. 

pera-  — 

tun*.  Pro88urt». 

(sub  I  - 

lin-  I  Right      Left 

gutt)-  j  hand,  j  hand. 


2.10  p.  m I 

12.30  p.  m 

1.40  p.  ra 

4.10  p.  m 

3.55  p.  m 

I 

8.45  a.  m 

I 

1 

8.20  a.  ni 

4.15  p.  m 

3.30  p.  m 

10.20  a.  m 

1.25  p.  ni 

3.30  p.  ni ! 

9  a.  m 

4.40  p.  ni 


(«) 

(») 
70 
66 
72 
62 
74 

C) 
63 

(«) 

"(90) 
(i6 
58 
60 
66 
70 
64 

m 


*  r. 


16 
18 
16 
14 
19 


98.6 
99.5 
98.7 
98.0 
100.1 


98.8 


(24) 
18 
18 
16 
20 
16 
20 
18 


(98.6) 

98.5 

99.6 

98.9 

99.3 

98.7 

98.5 

«.4. 

kg. 

45.5 
45.0 
36.5 
45.0 
42.5 
4a  5 
40.0 
36.0 
46.0 
51.5 
47.0 
44  0 
31.5 
61.0 
41.5 


kg. 

39.0 

44  5 

33.5 

440 

36.0 

«»39.0 

38.5 

34  5 

41.0 

44  0 

45.0 

*43.5 

28.5 

50.0 

*35.5 

?A\.  {) 
52.0 


34  5  , 
41.5 


Trac- 
tion. 


kg. 

29.5 
26.0 
17.5 
35.0 
29.0 

3ao 

25.5 
26.5 
28.0 
23.0 
340 
27.0 
22.0 
25.0 
27.0 


21.0 

2ao 


(/>)  APACHE  GIRI>; 


646. 
647. 
648. 
649. 
650. 
651. 
652. 
653. 
654. 
655. 
656. 
657. 
(hW. 
650. 

m). 

C61 . 
(562. 

tm. 
G»;5. 

006.. 


9.0 

12.0 

75.00 

9.6 

12.2 

78.69 

&9 

12.7 

70.-08 

9.2 

11.8 

77.97 

8.5 

12.5 

68.00 

9.1 

1*2.1 

75.  Jl 

9.0 

12.2 

7S.  77 

9.3 

12.8 

72.  GG 

9.0 

12.8 

75.00 

9.4 

12.6 

74.00 

9.  3 

12.6 

73.81 

9.2 

13.3 

6.0.  17 

9.4 

12.8 

73.  U 

9.5 

13.  3 

71.4>^ 

8.9 

12.3 

7^.  .iO 

10. 0 

12.7 

78.  74 

9.8 

13.0 

75.  S8 

9.3 

12.4 

75.00 

9.0 

lai 

68.70 

9.3 

13.2 

70.45 

9.7 

ia2 

73.48 

2. 35  p.  m.. . 
9. 30  a.  m. . . 
12.25  p.  m. . 
3.30 p.  m... 
2.45  p.  ra... 
3.40  p.  ui . . . 
a 05 p.  m... 
2.55  p.  m . . . 
3.15  p.  m... 
9.40  a.m... 
10.30  a.  m.. 
10.20  ^.  m . . 
11.50  a.m.. 
9.45  a.m... 
410  p.m... 
11.40  p.  m.. 
9.50  a.  m . . . 
9.40  a.  m . . . 
3.20  p.  m... 
1. 10  p.  m... 
10  a.  m 


o(98) 
79 
94 
93 

90 
87 
87 
90 
78 
70 
IK) 

81 
"  (112» 
'•  (122. 

90 

'i(104t 

"  (9(it 

90 

78 


(26) 
20 
24 
20 

22  ! 

1 

18 ; 

•20  I 

24  ' 

19 

24 

19 

22 

20 
(24) 
(28) 

22 
(20) 
(18) 

24  : 


(100.  4) 
96.2 
100.4 
100.5 
100.8 
100.1  ' 
100.4  j 
100.  3 
99.8 
99.2 
99.0 
99. 9 
99.9 
99,0 
(100.  n 
(100.  3) 
99.5 
(99.9) 
(100.8) 
98.7 
99.4 


as 


5.0 
1.5 

ao 

40 
7.0 
45 
(i.0 
12.0 
140 
Hi.  5 
cia5 

lao 

7.5 

la  5 

145 

ia5 

5.0 
8.5 
12.5 


a  Not  in  fully  normal  condition;  for  additional  details  sec  tables  on  p.  299  et  seq.  (for 
p.  310  et  seq.  (for  girls). 
h  rx>ft-handod. 
c  Right-handed. 


as 

.5 

1.5 

2.0 

4  0 

5.0 

1.0 

2.5 

.5 

40 

.5 

11.0 

1.0 

ia5 

2.0 

14  0 

1.5 

ia5 

1.5 

12.0 

40 

0.5 

1.0 

11.5 

1.0 

10.0 

1.0 

12.0 

1.5 

4  5 

.6 

7.5 

2.0 

10.5 

2.0 

boys) 

and  on 
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II.  Indian  Children  op  Approximated  Ages — Continued 
Table  3.  Face  vied&urentents;    puUe^  respiration^  temperature^ 

(6)  apache  OtRLS-Continued 


Becontno- 


S7D... 


6S3. 

664,, 

eae. 

687. 

689. 
690. 
691. 
692. 


697. 


700. 
701., 
702., 
703. 
704. 
705. 
70C. 
707. 
708. 
709. 
710. 


IleiKbt 
(mpn- 


Face. 


IQ.D 
ft.  7 

9.ti 
10.3 
1(K3 

9.0 
IOlO 

ft.8 

UlT 
IQlO 

11l4 

9l2 

mi  I 
mn  , 

PiS  j 
D.H 

9.8  ' 
^9 
9.6  ' 

9.8 
10.0  I 
9.4 
9.4 

9.9  I 
9.8 
9.4  I 
9.7 
O.tJ  I 

.0...  I 

in. 2  ■ 
10.0  I 

10.0  ' 
10.0 
10.2  I 

9.(i 

10.1  i 
10.3 
10.7  i 


110 
1^9 
12,6 
12.6 
12L9 
lis 
12.8 
13.4 
13.0 
13LS 
Lift 
13.0 
12.8 
12.8 
1X4 
1X0 
13.0 
12.5 
12.3 
i:i4 
13.1 
12.9 
12.8 
13.4 
13.5 
12.  6 
13.7 
13.2 
13.2 
13.2 
13.2 
12.9 
13.2 
14.4 
12.6 
12.9 
13.4 
12.8 
13.(1 
12.9 
13.4 
13.3 
13.0 
13.1 


YmAbS. 


Phyfllc^icii^ciit  dAto. 


Time  of  day. 


78.0' 
71.09 
7$.  00 
79.  m 
7«.87 

mts 

74.07 
7S.SS 

7S.13 
TS,^ 
08,00 

^n.  32 
?fL  00 

71},  <]T 

Til  74 

To.OO 

r.i  Li 

74.07 
74.  GO 
OS.  61 


I 


FulM 
(■It- 
ting). 


lO.^ffiA.  ni..... 

lOvUa.  m 

10,10  a.  m 

2p.  m...,.._. 
10.15 u.  in..... 

1.30  p.  m. 

10.30  It.  ra 

fip,m»........ 

10.«ii.  ni...„ 

9.30  &.  in 

WMA.m 

U»-ra „. 

B.«l».  m 

0.3DB.  m 

lL«a.m...., 

UJOH.m 

3.45  p.  in 
9.45  A.  m 
1  p.m... 
Uim  Ik  II 
O.Srtn.  m..H... 

1  p.311..... 

1.20  p.  Ill 

1.40  p.  Ill 

4.'20  p.  m 

10  a.  m 

2. 15  p.  Ill 

75.a}  I  2.10  p.m 

74. S4     1.45  p.  Ill 

71. n  !  1.15  p.  Ill 

7S.48     4.50  p. Ill 

2  p. Ill a  (90) 

1.50  p.  Ill '     "(90) 

9JI.I11 62 

11.20  a.  Ill 72 

10  a.  Ill 0(90) 

10.55a.ni 82 


I 


I 


84 

d^lOZl 

72, 

m 
m 

85 
84 

a  [108! 
75 
78 
84 
78 
80 
76 

78  ' 
M  I 
76 
72  I 
75 


Rwpl- 

ration 

(slt- 

ttug). 


(88)| 
72 
72  I 
79 
70  ' 
a  (90. 
78 


72. 73 
70.  S3 
80.95 
77. 5B 
74.63 
78.13 
75.00 
74.42 
75.37 
I .  .^4 
86.03 
75.57 


9.05  a.  m o  (92) 


8.3,")  a.m. 
8.50  a.m. 
2.20  p.m. 
8.30  a.m. 
8.45  a.m. 


90 

.H4 

78 

n  (<Mi) 

74 


19 

18 

18 
(27) 

20 

36 

25 

22 

IS 

22 
CtOl 

17 

24 

18 

17 

2» 

2es 

20 

^1 

ao 

X\  ' 
JN  , 

17 

24  I 

20 

21' 

16 

2-2  1 
(23) 

22 
(19) 

20  , 

2«) 

1(1 
(19) 

21 

20 


Tem- 

FOPPB. 

turc 
(auh 
lln- 

I'rPBian^.       1 

Ttws- 

Uoti. 

night 
hand. 

hand. 

^F. 

tff. 

^Q* 

kg. 

10(Jl6 

J4  5 

13.5 

LO 

^5 

1X5 

8.5 

3lO 

W.5 

n.5 

1G.0 

2.D 

4LOL5] 

&0 

fLfi 

KO 

{1^2 

7,5 

&5 

a.0 

LQOlO 

15.0 

14.5 

1.0 

09^7 

ll.fi 

a.5 

10 

99.5 

J0,0 

8.5 

LO 

90.3 

12.0 

U.5 

as 

oao 

11.0 

lao 

2.0 

(LDa  21 

14  5 

las 

2.0 

«gift 

H.0 

7,4 

4.5 

oii.i 

8.0 

afi 

,5 

98.0 

ft.  5 

&5 

4.« 

oe.2 

ILfi 

11.0 

iO 

9*^.7 

10.0 

8.5 

XO 

99.9 

%.b 

815 

ZO 

aoo.3^ 

12.5 

10.0 

LO 

m.A 

6.5 

5.0 

2.0 

W  7 

l^iS 

lafi 

SLA 

aVH 

12.0 

9.5 

!L0 

W.7 
'.J9.  I 
99.2 
99.8 
99.8 
99.6 
9S.7 
98.8 
98.0 
91>.4 

(l(X).4i 
9S.9 
97.9 
99.3 

(100.3) 
99.7 
99.3 


20 
20 

18  , 

20| 
20  i 


98.  S 
91».4 

m.  1 

98.6 
(>8.2 


ft.O 
14.0 
14.5 
1(1.0 
15.0 
13.5 
13.5 
12.5 
14.0 
10.5 
15.5 
13.5 
10. n 
12.0 
14.5 
14.5 
13.0 
13.0 
''14.0 
15.5 
14.0 
14.5 
14.0 


7.5  I 
16.0 
12.5 
12.5  i 
13.0  I 

11.5 1 

10.5  I 
10.0  ' 
13.0  I 

8.0 
12.5  ; 
11.5  j 

9.0 
10.5  I 
11.5  j 
13.5  I 
10.5  i 
12.0  ■ 

.4.0  j 

14.0 
1>.5  ' 
11.5, 
12.0 


1.5 

5.0 
5.5 
2.0 
4.5 
4.0 
3.0 
2.0 
2.0 
1.0 
5.5 
5.5 
2.0 
3.5 
3.0 
2.0 
2.5 
3.5 
8.0 
4.0 
3.5 
6.5 
4.5 


a  Not  ill  fully  normal  condition;  for  additional  details  sw)  tables  on  p.  310  ot  seq. 
6  Riffht-handed. 
c  Lci  t-handod. 
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II.  Indian  Childken  of  Approximated  Ages — Continued 

Table  3.  I^ace  measurements;  pvlse^  respiration^  temperature; 
ybr(j^--Continued 

(b)  APACHE  6IBL»-Cont1nued 


Face. 


Record  no. 


Height 
(men- 

.ton-DA- 
slon) 


711. 
712. 
713. 
714. 
715. 
716. 
717., 
718. 
719. 
720. 
721. 
722. 
723., 
724. 
726., 
726. 
727. 
728., 
729. 
730., 
731. 
732., 
733. 
734. 
735. 
736. 
737. 
738. 
730.. 
740., 
741., 
742. 
743. 
744. 
745. 
746. 
747. 
748., 
749. 
760. 
751., 
762. 
753. 
754. 


cm. 
10.8 
10.4 
10.0 
10.1 

9.8 
10.4 
10.6 
10.2 

9.7 
10.0 

9.7 
10.4 
10.2 
10.3 
10.4 
10.1 

9.8 
10.4 
10.2 

9.3 
10.3 
10.7 
11.2 

ia2 

11.2 

ia4 

10.9 
10.6 
10.3 
10.6 
10.5 

9.8 
10.4 
10.2 
10.8 
10.6 
10.6 
10.4 
10.8 

9.6 
10.2 
10.4 
10.7 
10.2 


DIam-  I 
eter  bi* 
zygo- 
matic 


cm. 
13.9 
12.9 
13.4 
13.1 
13.4 
12.6 
12.8 
13.7 
13.6 
13.4 
12.8 
13.6 
13.3 
13.1 
14.0 
13.4 
13.2 
13.6 
13.7 
13.6 
13.4 
13.4 
13.3 

ia8 

13.1 

ia8 

14.0 
13.3 
13.6 
13.4 
13.2 
13.2 
14.0 
13.2 
13.0 
14.2 
13.4 
13.3 
13.6 
13.1 
13.3 
13.2 
13.6 
13.3 


Facial 
index. 


77.70 
80M 
74.es 
77.10 
7S.1S 
8i.64 
8i.8l 
74.4s 
71.85 
74.es 
76.78 
76.47 
76. e9 
78.es 

74.99 
75.57 

74.t4 

76.47 

74'4S 

68.88 
76.87 
79.85 
84M 
7S.91 
86.50 

76.se 

77.86 
79.70 
76.74 
79.10 
79.66 
74.94 
74.99 
77.97 
8S.08 
74.66 
79.10 
78.90 
79.41 
75.18 
78.69 
78.79 
78.68 
76.99 


Physiological  data. 


Time  of  day. 


10.15  a.m. 
10.45  a.m. 
11.05  a.m. 

11.16  a.m. 


1.60  p.m.. 
11.15  a.m. 
8.56  a.m.., 
9.35  a.m... 
9.05  a.m.., 
1.35  p.m.., 
9.35  a.m.., 
9.30  a.m.., 


9.60  a.m 

2.45p.m 

4.30  p.m 

9.45  a.m 

4p.m 

9.16a.m 

3.30  p.m 

8.35  a.  m 

3.05  p.m 

3. 40  pi  m 

11.26  a.  m 

iai6a.  m.... 

4p.m 

1.60  p.m 

9.25  a.m 

2.15  p.m 

1.40  p.m 

1.30  p.m 

10.16  a.  m 

1.20  p.m 

11.45  a.  m 

2p.m 

9.40  a.  m 

4.30  p.m 

1.35  p.m 

2.30  p.m 

8.30  a.  m 

11.30  a.  m 

10  a.  m 

10.16  a.  m 


Pulse 
(sit- 
ting). 


Respi- 
ration 
(sit- 
ting). 


Tem- 
pera- 
ture 
(sub 
Un- 
gua). 


78 

a  78 

78 

a  78 

(«) 

78 

84 

(90) 

72 

(90) 

•(96) 

72 

67 

(«) 
70 
76 
84 
70 
84 
80 

•(90) 
78 
68 

•(90) 
72 
72 
76 
76 
68 

•(82) 
74 
80 
82 
74 
76 
76 
78 
78 
75 
60 
84 
72 

•(90) 

(•) 


20 
22 
22 
22 
22 
(22) 
17 
16 


20 
18 
17 
14 
18 
18 

(24) 
21 
25 

(22) 
21 
17 
17 
18 
19 

(H) 
18 
18 
18 
20 
18 
20 
22 
22 
22 
18 
21 
18 

(21) 


99.5 
(97.0) 
100.1 
(97.8) 


99.1 
99.8 
96.9 
99.4  J 
99.2 
(100.1) 
96.2 
96.5 


Force. 


Pressure. 


I 


Right      Left 
hand.     hand. 


99.1 
96.6 
99.1 
96.2 
99.2 
90.0 

(99.5) 
97.2 
99.8 

(99.8) 
99.7 
96.1 
99.6 
96.3 
96.1 

(98.4) 
98.8 
96.8 
96.3 
98.9 
97.2 
99.4 
96.7 
99.9 
99.9 
96.7 
99.5 
96.1 

(99.9) 


kg. 
12.5 
13.5 
16.0 
14.6 
14.0 
14.5 
15.6 
14.6 
M2.6 
15.0 
14.5 
12.5 
18.0 


16.5 
13.0 
18.5 
17.0 
19.5 
14.5 
16.0 
15.0 
14.5 
l&O 
19.0 
M8.6 
619.5 
15.0 
18.6 
16.6 
16.5 
15.0 
19.0 
17.6 
25.0 
24.6 
18.0 
23.0 
21.0 
20.0 
16.0 
22.5 
22.5 
16.5 


kg. 
12.0 
11.5 
14.6 
13.0 
11.0 
10.0 
14.0 
13.5 
13.0 
11.6 
12.0 
11.5 
17.5 


14.5 
12.0 
17.5 
16.0 
18.5 
11.* 
16.5 
14.0 
13.0 
14.6 
16.0 
18.6 
20.0 
14.0 
17.0 
16.0 
14.0 
14.0 
17.0 
16.0 
23.0 
21.5 
17.0 
20.6 
20.0 
18.0 
13.5 
20.0 
21.5 
15.0 


Trac- 
tion. 


kg. 
2.0 
4.0 
3.0 
8.0 
2.0 
6.5 
4.0 
3.5 
3.0 
6.6 
7.0 
3.0 
10.5 


3.0 
2.0 
11.0 
12.0 
11.0 
7.0 
12.0 
7.0 
7.0 
4.6 
8.0 
10.0 
13.0 
4.6 
7.5 
13.0 
6.0 
4.5 
10.0 
9.5 
10.5 
12.0 
5.5 
7.6 
7.0 
10.5 
4.0 
8.0 
4.0 
7.5 


a  Not  in  fully  normal  oondition;  for  additional  details  see  table  on  p.  271  et  aeq. 
b  Right-handed. 
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II.  Indian  Chii^dren  op  Approximated  Ages — Continued 

Table  3.  Face  measurements;    pvlse,   respiratienf    temperature; 
force- — Contiuueil 

(b)  APACHB  tiiRLik-Contltiiu^ 


Rfioord  no- 


Tm^ 


Hcigbt 


Dtam- 
et*T  bl- 

inatjG 


Indox. 


tMljilalQKtcm  d&tftt 


TUiM^f  dfty. 


(Bit- 
ting). 


RsBpl- 
TtttJon 
(Alt- 
ting), 


Foros* 


JrfBHSUPH. 


tor^ 
{aub 
Ue^      Right      L^ 

gua)'     baud.     huid. 


Tr*c- 

tUm. 


7tt.. 
T67. 

7m.. 

7M., 
7«t.. 

TM.. 

Tes. 

7«6. 
7^.. 
7«S.. 

7a&.. 

770.. 
771* 
772.. 
7TS. 

774,, 

77fi. 
777., 
77*.. 
77tt.. 
7«D, 
7fil.. 
7»2. 
783. 
784.. 
TSi.. 
iBA. 

7sr.. 

7W., 
7B0.. 
751.. 
79!?, 
783. . 
794., 
7W, 
7W. 
797.. 
79S.. 


10,8 
10.6 
10,0 
11.3 
10.0 
10,6 
10.8 
1L4 
11,0 
Il.l 
11,6 
10.7 
11,1 
11,3 
10,4 
10.4 
10,7 
U.fi 
0.fl 
10,8 
10.3 
10,3 
10,2 
11.8 
10.4 
10.9 
10.4 
11.8 
U.2 
10.5 
11.1 
11,1 
10.5 
10.8 
11,2 
10.19 
10,9 
H.3 
lD.fi 
10,6 
10,4 
11,4 
11,2 
10,9 


11.6 
13.  a 
1S.« 
13,9 
13.3 
14.1 
13.  S 
14.1 
14.3 
14.0 
13.9 
13.7 
13.7 
13,0 
14.0 
14.1 
1B.3 
14.4 
13.6 
14.3 
13.4 
13.6 
13.1 
14.4 
14.1 
13,4 
13.9 
15.0 
13.6 
14.0 
14,3 
14,4 
13.7 
13,9 
14.5 
14.2 
14.4 
13.8 
14.0 
13.7 
14.4 
13.8 
14.2 
14.1 


78M 

sua 

7SJ& 

7SJa 

79.  t9 
7S.10 

it.m 

n.m 

7S.7S 

IB.Si 
76,87 
75.74 


2p,  m. 

4  49p-n]... 
4,^  p.m... 
2.40p,in„. 
2^45  p.  m... 
11.45  a.  m.. 
1,40  p.  m . . . 
C05p,  m. ., 
9.A)a.  ni_.. 
2.3Sp,]il.,. 
l.30p,  m,^. 
4.30  p.  m... 
8.4a  a.m... 
10a.  m,..., 
3.10  p.m... 
2.10 p.  m.,. 
2.15  p.  m... 
10 JO  a.  m.. 
2.20 p.  m... 
10  a.  TO, ... . 
10,30  a,  ni . . 
3  p.  m .... . 


77.fi6  I  4J5p.  m.,,.,. 
sr94  ,  e.lOa,m 


-78 

78 

^78 

72 

M 

m 

§4 
72 
72 
72 

fl(&4) 

60 

*72 

70 

68 

-«(S6) 

fl(S4j 
78 
72 

"(09) 
8Q 
72 

72 


75.7^     ll^a,ra.. 

S1.S4  I  9.50  ft.  m o(61) 

7i.gi  I  10.a0a,in.....  76 

7SM  I  10,30  ft.  m.,...l  a  (SI) 
a*,p«^  i40p.m,,.,,.|         OS 

75,00  ,  2.t0p.  m 65 

7T,flf     3uS0p,  m-,„,.J  a  (96) 
77.0S  I  4.20 p.m.-..,, I         75 

7ff,J54     ll^a,m.....'l  ci(.%p 

77.70    9.50A,Tn 5a 

TM   .„  («> 

74.fl5     B.SSa.  m .'  o72 

7S.m     3.30  p.  tn 72 

1.30  p.  in,,....  7S 

1.35 p.  m...,,.  SO 

11,45  a,  m....,  m 

4.40p,m 72 

10^45  a.  m,,,,,  72 

1.4Sp.m......  82 

4.15p.m. .....I         W 


$1.88 
75.00 
77,37 

7iJi 

78M 
77..*(? 


22 
22 
22 
16 
IS 
17 
17 
IS 
23 
IS 
(16) 
20 
(16) 
IS 
20 
(22) 
(26) 

n 

22 
(16) 
17 
22 
16 
23 

m 

(16> 
22 

(36) 
20 
16 
20 
19 

tlS) 
19 


99.9 
9S.7 


«§,3 

96.1 
98.7 

9S.5 
96. 3 
98.7 
98.7 
(100.1) 
98.4 

(96,8) 

98.0 

98.1 

(100.0) 

(99.8} 
97,9 
98,5 

(97.2) 
07.9 
98,2 
97.6 
99.5 
97.6 

(97.0} 
98,1 

m.h 

99,3 
98.2 
99,4 
97,9 
(96.3} 
99.2 


(96.1) 
99.2 
99.3 
08.9 
98.0 
99.3 
99.2 
99.1 
97,3 


kg. 
22.5 
17,0 
19.0 

*n.5 
24.  a 

23,0 
25.0 
22.$ 
25.0 
22.5 
23.5 
23.5 
26.0 
20.5 
18. 5 
ISO 
27.0 
19.5 
22.5 
16.0 
18.5 
19.5 
19.5 
21.0 
20.5 
20,5 
24.0 
20,5 
34.0 
21.0 
21.0 
24.0 
19.0 
21.5 


21.5 
22,5 

&20.0 
2S.0 

6  23,0 

?7,n 

24,0 
29.5 
34.0 


17.0 
12.0 
16.0 
19,0 
18.5 
21.5 
23.5 
IS.O 
23.5 

ao,5 

18.5 
21.5 
21.5 
15.5 
17.0 
17,0 
23.5 
17.0 
19.0 
13.0 
16.0 
14.5 
17,5 
20.0 
20.0 
16.0 
23.  S 

c27,0 
30.0 
20. 0 
1«,0 
17.0 
14.5 

^23.0 


18.5 
18.0 
20.0 
24.0 
23.0 
27,0 
23.0 
24.5 
29.5 


kg. 
5.5 
9.5 
5.0 
12.0 
13.5 
12.0 
16.0 
11.0 
8.0 
12,5 
10,0 
15.0 
10.5 
15.5 
14.0 
6.0 
11.0 
15.0 
17- S 
12.0 
14.0 
10.5 
12,5 
18.0 
14.5 
16.5 
15.0 
13.0 
18,0 
16.5 
9.0 
12.5 
13,0 
17.0 


13,0 
15.5 
12.0 
17.0 
10.5 
23.0 
7,0 
11.0 
17,5 


a  Not  In  fully  normal  condition;  for  additional  details  see  table  on  p.  271  ot  soq. 
^  Right-handed. 
c  Left-handed. 
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II.  Indian  Children  of  AppROXik atbd  Ages — C!ontinued 

Table  3.   Face  mm^urrTrtfints;    pvlae,  respiration,  temperature; 
force— ^ontmned 

(6)  APACHE  GIKLS^-ConUnocd 


Rfioord  QD. 


Height  I  -— 


no. 

902. 

SOS. 
BOi, 
S05. 
i06. 

mj, 
tm. 

«u>. 

«ia. 

KU. 
615. 

£17. 
BIS. 
BIS. 
£90. 
B3t. 
«13. 
833. 
821. 
835. 

gas. 

817. 

m. 

820, 
S3E». 

«3l. 
83Q. 

8^. 

m*. 

839. 

836, 
83?. 
S3B. 

8». 

Bm. 

811, 


Fao*. 


DiAm 


1L2 
10i5 
10.9 
ILA 
1t.2 
l(k2 
11.1 
10.  S 

10.  ff 
10.it 
10.0 
H.3 

n.o 

U.l 

n.i 

10.7 

10.9 

11,  ft 

it.a 

ILl 
ILS 
10.5 

10,  fl 
10.2 
1L3 
1L4 
11.0 
1L4 
10.7 
ILO 
10.7 
lt.4 
EO.A 

n.o 

11,0 
11.2 

n.4 

11.4 
11.3 
10.fi 
11.4 
11.0 
10,0 
11.8 


cm. 

13*^0 
12.8 
14.5 
13.4 
13^0 
13.  A 
I3.fi 
13.8 
14.0 
117 
14.6 
1A,4 
143 
14.1 
143 
13.9 
14.4 
13.8 
14.0 
14.2 
13.8 
14.2 
13.7 
1X6 
llfi 
148 
U.S 
143 
13.7 
14  4 
147 
149 
14  fi 
142 
13.8 
13.8 
142 
lfi.O 
U.2 
143 
14  fi 
143 
142 
147 


ladcix. 


n.n 

«f.8f 

7S.00 

77.57 
7^.«ff 
73.S8 
70. 9§ 
78.7i 


Pbf  ALolpgJc&l  dAta. 


Tlmg  of  ddf. 


0.30  *.]»... 
P.lOa.  ro.,. 

1.20  p.m.., 
4  p.m....*, 
1flL2IS4,  m.H 
i.3fia.ni... 
8.30  a.  m... 
0. 10&.n].,H 
l].3fia.m., 

11  ft.  in 

a.40p.P3.., 

2.40  p.m... 

n,W  ,  2.45p.m.,. 

r«?.ftt[ 

7S.90\  43fip.iii... 

Mi.m    10.05  A.  ra.. 
m.fl  1  Sp.m 

78.  i7 
St.BS 
7$M 
77.37 
71.00 
iS.7Q 
77.05 
7ff.«f 
7*.  7* 
7^.10 
7$.  39 
7i.T& 
79M 
7f,4/ 
77.4* 
75.71 
$LtS 

78.00 

79.  SB 
7S.4S 
78Ai 
7tf.« 
7fl.lf 


10.3Dft.m..... 

445  p.  m 

430  p.m...... 

1p.m.,.-...,. 
l0.3Sa.m..... 

3.20pvm 

3.3fi  p.m....... 

3.30p,m 

11.25  a.m...., 

430  p.m 

3.10  p.m. 

3.20  p.m 


9.10A.m 

11.05  *.ra 

9.lSft.m,...„ 

9.20  a.m. 

4. 4S  p,  m. . . , . , 
3p.m....,.,,. 

11.06  A.m 

4  p.m,,,...... 

10  a.m.,,,..,, 

8. 45  ft.  m 

445  p.m. 


(Mil-       ™X" 


78 
84 

02 

72 
78 

51 

72 

70 
75 
73 
09 
72 

U 


78 
04 
78 
S4 
74 
72 
S4 
04 
«8 
TS 
-C«0> 

70 
56 
SH 
78 
66 
02 
72 
64 
82 
56 
79 


m 
la 
ao 
20 
22 

17 
10 
16 
17 
21 
16 
33 
16 
17 


Tam* 
pem- 

tUTO 

lin- 
gua). 


Fon». 


FneAMin. 


hand,     bftucl. 


99.3 
96.8 

9ao 

99.1 
96.9 

ma 

97.3 
90.9 
9B.4 
60.1 
99.1 
98.9 

m*i 

98.7 
98.3 


sai 

09.3 
98.7 
99.5 
96.7 
96.3 
28.0 
96.8 
96.9 
90.fi 
96.9 

ea8 

BO.  3 

99.3 

08.8 


96.6 
96.fi 
90.3 
96.9 
99.3 
96.9 
98.8 
96.7 
98,5 
98.4 
98.2 


tff. 

33.0 

18.5 

23^5 
36.0 
33.5 
25^5 
25.0 
10.0 
^23.0 
240 
23.fi 
30.0 
2^fi 
32.0 
39.0 


^25.0 
32,5 
30,0 
2S.0 
30,fi 
38.0 
27.0 
^0 
245 
3Q.5 
345 

^19.5 
27.5 
30.5 
33.0 


25.5 
35.0 

26.5 
3D.D 
33.5 
33.5 
27.5 
33.5 
340 
20,5 
23.5 


kg. 
19.0 
1S,G 
30.5 
23.0 
20.0 
22.0 
21,5 
13.0 
22.0 
33,5 

mo 

2S.5 
33,0 
38.5 
26.5 


35.0 

38.0 
145 
3fi.5 
15.5 
240 
13.5 
2&.0 
240 
36.0 
23.0 
19.5 
30.5 
28.0 
29.0 


33.0 

31.6 
33.5 
38.5 
29.5 
30.5 
^0 
30.5 
31.0 
2S.5 
21,0 


Tac- 
tion. 


iff. 

45 
140 
12.0 

9,0 
12,0 

&0 
17,0 

40 

0.0 
UkA 
l&O 
17.5 
12.5 
33.0 
17.0 


19.0 
20ifi 
15.0 
16,0 

ia5 

20.0 
16,0 
fl.O 
23.5 
30.0 
17*0 
17.0 
17,0 
17.0 
2QuO 


I2.A 
tS.0 

lfi.5 
31,0 
17.5 
19.0 
145 
18.0 
140 
10.0 
17.0 


1  Not  In  f ollT  nomuU  oonditUm;  ior  additlotuU  detaUa  aee  Ubto  on  p.  271  e^  aeq. 

fc  Right-handed. 
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II.  Indian  Children  of  Approximated  Ages — Continued 

Table  3.  Face   measureTnents ;   pvJse,  respiration,  temperature; 
force — Continued 

(b)  APACHB  6IRL»-Continued 


Face. 

Physiological  data. 

Height 
(men- 
ton-na- 
sion). 

Diam- 
eter bi- 

matic 
max. 

Facial 
index. 

Time  of  day. 

Pulse 
(sit- 
ting). 

Respi- 
ration 
(sit- 
ting). 

Tem- 
pera- 
ture 
(sub 
lin- 
gua). 

Force. 

Record  no. 

Pressure. 

Trac- 
tion. 

Right 

Left 
hand. 

843 

844 

cm. 
11.6 
13.0 
11.9 
11.4 

cm. 
14.1 
14.0 
14.6 
14.4 

81.66 
87.  U 
81.61 
79.17 

10. 45  a.  m 

11  a.  m 

11.20  a.m..... 
3.50p.  m 

68 
66 
72 
84 

17 
14 
18 
18 

«F. 

97.8 

06.3 

96.8 

96.4 

kg. 

31.0 

20.5 

25.5 

20.0 

kg. 

30.0 
24.0 
22.0 
27.5 

kg. 

26.0 
23  5 

845 

20.5 

846 

20.0 

(c)  PIMA  BOT8 


81 

9.15  a.  m 

106 

114 
79 
80 
06 
81 
72 
78 
82 
86 
90 
80 
80 
72 
a (102) 
72 
88 
84 
«(96) 

(«) 
84 

a  (96) 
84 
90 

28 

82 

83 

8.30  a.  m 

11.  a.  m 

2.40  p.  m 

7.30  a,  m 

10.10  a.  m 

9  a.  m. 

3.05  p.  m 

3.10  p.  m 

8  a.  m 

28 
30 
26 
26 
22 
26 
26 
29 
28 
24 
22 
28 
26 
28 
26 
21 
22 
(26) 

84 

85 

8.4 

10.8 

77.8 

09.8 

86 

87 

88 

9.3 

11.7 

79.5 

99.2 

3.0 

2.0 

0.5 

89 

90 

9.0 

12.0 

76.0 

100.3 

.1  ft 

3.0 

91 

92.. 

9.0 

12.1 

714 

2.50  p.  m 

10.30  a.  m 

3  p.  m 

100.3  1        2.5 

1 

2.5 

5 

93 

94 

9.9 
9.2 

12.0 
12.0 

St.  6 
76.7 

100.3  1        4.5 
99.7          5.0 

3.5 

a 

95  . 

2  D.  m.. 

5  0  1          10 

96 

2  p.  m 

97 

9.4 

11.8 

79.7 

2.30  p.  m 

4p.  m 

8  a.  m 

99.5  i        5.5 

4.0            2.0 

98 

1 

99 

100 

9.3 

12.1 

76.9 

2.10  p.  m 

(100.6)'        5.0 

6.0 

1.5 

101 

102 

3.15  p.  m 

4.20  p.  m 

9.05  a.m 

2.05  p.  m 

1.45  p.  m 

9  a.  m, 

10.45  a.  ra 

1.10  p.  m 

11.15a.m 

10.20  a.  m 

8.50  a.m 

9.20  a.  m 

11.30  a.m..... 

2.30  p.  m 

2.40  p.  m 

9.10  a.  in 

30 
25 
28 
22 

103 

104 

105... 

9.8 
10.5 

9.6 
10.3 
10.5 
10.0 
10.0 

9.8 
10.1 
10.0 
10.5 
10.0 
10.2 

12.7 
12.2 
12.5 
13.4 
12.6 
12.1 
12.6 
12.7 
12.6 
12.0 
12.5 

77.  t 
86.1 
76.8 
76.9 
89. 8 
8S.6 
79.4 
77.  t 
80.2 
88.  S 
81.0 

99. 8  i    6  15. 0 
99.7  1       16.5 

16. 0            4. 5 

106 

82  i          22 

72  j          22 

a  (96)          (30) 

\^.S  1          2.0 

107 

99.8  '        7.0          5.5 
(101.5)'      16.0  1      14.5 
99.8  1      16.0  1      12.5 
999  1   M4.5         16.0 
99.5         15.0         12.0 
99.4  1       11.0  '        9.0 

.5 

108 

4.0 

109 

«(96) 
78 
76 
74 
80 
70 
a72 
68 
72 

(26) 
18 
20 
20 
18 
24 
22 
18 
24 

2.0 

110.     . 

1.0 

Ill 

2.0 

112 

1.0 

113  . 

99.4  1       15.5 
99. 7      b  15. 0 
99.9         14.5 
99.6  1      14.5 
99.6  1      12.0 

15.5 
15.5 
11.5 
13.5 
11.5 

7.0 

114 

3.0 

115 

3.0 

116 

12. 7  78. 7 

12.8  79.7 

4.5 

117 

7.0 

a  Not  in  fully  normal  condition;  for  additional  details  see  table  on  p.  276  ot  scq. 
b  Right-handed. 
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II.  Indian  Childben  of  Approximated  Ages — Continued 

Table  3.  Face  measurements ;  pyJse,  resyiraiion,  temperature ; 
force — C'ontinued 

(0  PIMA  BOirS— continued 


Record  no. 


110.. 

lao,. 
111.. 

122.. 
123.. 
124.. 
125.. 
12(1.. 
127.. 

I3».. 
130.. 

lai.. 
]^.. 

134.. 

135- . 
136.. 
137.. 
I3i.. 
!».. 
140.. 
141., 
J4a.. 
143.. 
144.. 
14S,- 
146.. 
147.. 
!«.. 
14e., 

lao.. 

IfiK. 
Ifi3.. 
153.. 
ISI.. 

150.. 
157- . 

15B.. 

leo.. 

lAI.. 


Face. 


ton-Da-  f?^ 
.ion),     ^f 


10.  T 

la^ 

lOLO 
1CL6 
ILO 

lae 

10.6 

ia4 

14X0 
lfl.4 
9.7 
10.4 
10.* 
10. 0 
10.0 
10.6 
10.4 
10.5 
10.3 
lO.S 
10.7 

ia.4 

10.7 
U.l 

m.2 

10.0 
10.0 
10.2 

iD.a 

10.  s 
10.4 
10.7 
10.7 
10.2 
11.1 
10.6 
10.1 
lO.ft 
10.g 
10.3 
11.4 
10.8 
10.4 


cm. 
13.3 
33lO 
13.0 
12.4 
13.1 
12L3 
13.2 
12.3 
12.4 
1^1 
12.4 
U.^ 
12.  Q 
13.0 
13.3 
13.D 
12.0 
13.2 
12.4 
12.4 
13.8 
12.7 
13.4 
12.0 
12.7 
12.1 
13.0 
12.5 

12.  a 
12.4 

13.  i 
12.0 
12.8 
13.1 
13.7 
13.4 
13.2 
12.  B 
12.fi 
12.9 
13.0 
t2.fi 
12.fi 
13.2 


FsMaJ 
index. 


8tA 

n.i 

m.s 
m.9 

OQ.S 
$3.& 
77M 
SO.B 
10.  # 

rj.f 

7S.9 
7B.» 

**.? 

gs.i 

84.S 
77. tf 
U.9 
B74 
i^.B 
7S.9 
8S.i 
7*.  7 

&.S 

iS.7 
74-4 

iM.8 

w.s 

78.& 
M.5 
SSJ 

rs.B 
m.M 
SS.4 


rhyslulogfeal  data. 


Time  of  <Uy, 


10.561 


10.10  ft.  in.. 
0.40a.  m... 
2.15  p.m... 
1.30 p.  m... 
2.55  p.  m. . . 
1.30 p.  m... 
la^DA.m.. 

10  ».  m 

10.30  a.m.. 
1.15  p.m... 
I^p.  m... 
9U!Da.  m,.. 
4.40  p.  m... 
11.45  ft,  m.. 
11a.  m,.«,». 
1.40 p.  m... 

1.50  p.  m 

8.40  a. m 

3.0G  p.  m...... 

:E.46p.m...... 

3.15  p.  m...-,. 

^Pm 

ll.lA&^m.. 

1.55  p.m... 
S.40a.m...... 

7.45  ft.ro 

S.45*.m... 


3.35  p.  m 

4J0p.  m... 
0.25  a.  m,,. 
SJOa.  m... 
8w55ft.m.,. 
4.15  p.  m... 

4p.  m 

7.d5ft.m '     MS2j 

8.30a.m,,....'       »78 
3Jap.m......         (84) 


(ett- 


710 
84 
73 
72 
83 

eo 

«0 

S(06> 

bg5 

74 

72 

M9e> 

82 
68 

*'C9a> 
72 
€0 

KSO) 
02 
78 
72 
72 
70 
72 
72 
CBO) 


78 
00 
(*) 


8.10  a.  m. 
IJO  p.  ro. 
4.^  p.m. 
gJD  ft.  m. 


R«wpL- 
ratfon 


24 
IS 
25 
21 
tfi 
10 
20 
(30) 
23 
22 
25 
20 
25 
19 
24 
21 
15 
22 
21 
23 
32 
20 
22 
30 
30 
22 
22 
10 
18 


Tcan- 
pera- 
iuro 
taub 
IJn- 
gua). 


Force. 


FreoidFe. 


RIgbt  ^    Laft 
hand.  ',  batid. 


00.0 
00.3 
00.0 
09,7 
09.0 
09.  fl 
09.2 
(lOai) 
06.7 

oa7 

90.1 
(100.0) 
09.0 
90.0 
99.8 
09.0 
OB.fi 
99.5 
99.7 
09.5 
00.2 
00.7 
00.7 
00.1 
100.0 
00.8 
00.7 
00.9 
00.5 


IQQ.l 
0O.9 
90.2 
00.9 
00.7 
00.7 
00.2 


18  1  (100.0) 


00.7 
00.3 
90.5 
90.0 
00.5 
00.9 


kg. 

10.0 

A  15.0 

15.0 

IB.  5 

17.0 
15.5 
15,5 
13.5 
15,0 
10.5 
17.5 
19.5 
17.0 
16.5 
15.5 
10.0 
10.0 
10.0 
10.0 
11.0 
10.5 
13.5 
10.5 
Ifi.5 
18.0 
17.5 
14.5 
18.5 
23. D 


18.0 
15.5 
20.0 
10.5 
19.0 
18.5 
15.fi 
30. 0 
17.0 
18.fi 
14.5  j 
16.5 
4  1S.A 
2t.O 


16.0 
16.0 
14^5 
15.0 
)3.5 
15.0 
13.5 
13.0 
14.0 
15,5 
15.0 
17.0 
15.0 
17.5 
13.5 
14.5 
15.0 
15.0 
15.0 

'12.0 
15.fi 

•^15.0 
14.0 
14.5 
14.0 
14.0 
11.5 
14.5 
19.0 


15.5 
10.0 
10.5 
14.0 
17.0 
tlS.O 
13.5 
15.0 
15.0 
lfi.5 
10.5 
15.5 
10.5 
17.5 


Trao- 
tLOQ. 


kg. 

0.5 

4.5 

^     2,0 

4.5 

1.0 
3.0 
3.0 
4.0 
5.5 
3.5 
8.0 

10.5 
0.0 
8.0 
3.5 
7.5 
4.0 
5.0 
5.0 
4.0 
5.0 
3.0 
4.0 
5.0 
8.0 
0.0 

11.0 
9.0 
9.0 


12.0 

7.0 
8.0 
8.0 
0.0 
11.0 
7.0 
5.0 
8.0 
4.0 
7.0 
0.0 
S.0 
0.5 


a  Right-handed. 

f>  Not  in  fully  normal  condition;  for  additional  detail!  lee  tahle  on  p.  370  et  eeq. 

o  Left-handed. 
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II.  Indian  Childrbn  of  Approximated  Ages — Continued 


Table  3.   I^hce  measurements;  pvlse^  respircttioriy  iemperatwte; 
ybrc^— Continued 


(<!)  PIMA  BOT»-Oontinued 


Record  no. 


162. 
163. 
164. 
166. 
166. 
167. 
168. 
160. 
170. 
171. 
172. 
173. 
174. 
175.. 
176.. 
177.. 
178., 
179.. 
180.. 
181.. 
182.. 
183.. 
184.. 
185.. 
186.. 
187.. 
188.. 
189.. 
190.. 
191.. 
192.. 
193.. 
194.. 
195.. 
196.. 
197.. 
198.. 
199.. 
200.. 
201.. 
202.. 
203.. 
204.. 
206.. 


Face. 


Height 
(men- 
ton-na- 
Bion). 


cm. 
10.9 
10.6 
10.8 
10.1 
11.4 
11.0 
10.6 
11.3 
10.2 
11.0 
10.3 
10.9 
10.9 
10.6 
11.0 
10.7 
10.9 
11.0 
10.7 
11.9 
11.4 
10.2 
11.6 
11.4 
12.3 
11.5 
12.0 
12.0 
11. G 
11.5 
11.0 
11.1 
10.7 
12.5 
12.3 
11.3 
12.3 
12.8 
10.9 
11.7 
11.  (i 
12.2 
12.3 
11.2 


Diam- 
eter bl- 

eygo- 
matio 

max. 


cm. 
13.1 
13.4 
13.2 
13.0 
13.4 
13.4 
13.7 
13.0 
13.3 
13.2 
12.9 
13.4 
13.2 
12.8 
12.7 
13.4 
13.5 
13.8 
13.3 
12.8 
13.3 
13.2 
14.G 
13.2 
13.5 
14.4 
14.0 
13.8 
14.0 
13.1 
13.7 
14.0 
13.9 
13.8 
14.2 
14.0 
14.7 
13.8 
13.7 
13.5 
14.3 
13.4 
13.6 
13.8 


Facial 
index. 


«9.f 
7dA 
81.8 

77.7 
86.1 
8i.l 
77.4 
86.9 
76.7 
76.8 
79.8 
81.S 
88.6 
88.8 
86.6 
79.8 
80.7 
79.7 
80.4 
92.9 
86.7 
77.3 
79.4 
86.4 
91.1 
79.9 
86.7 
87.0 

82. 5 
87.8 
80.  S 
76.0 
77.0 

90.6  I 

86.6  j 

80.7  1 
83.7  ^ 
92.7  i 
79.6  1 


Physiological  data. 


Time  of  day. 


9J05&.m.. 
8.05  a.m.. 
3.15  p.  m.. 
10.10  a.  m. 
8.40  a.m.. 
9.45  a.m.. 
3.45  p.m.. 
1.10  p.m.. 

5p.  m 

1.40  p.m.. 
2.35  p.m.. 


9.40  a.m.. 

10  a.  m 

1.40  p.m.. 
1.30  p.m.. 

1  p.  m 

2.45  p.m.. 
2.30  p.m.. 
2.20  p.m.. 
10.20  a.  m. 
2.50  p.  m.. 
7.15  a.  m.. 
9.15  a.  m.. 


4.20  p.m.. 
10.50  a.  m. 
8.30  a.  ra.. 
4.45  p.  m.. 

4p.  m 

7.30  a.  m.. 
10.30  a.  m. 

8  a.  m 

10.40  a.  m. 
1.45  p.m.. 
3.55  p.  m.. 
11.25  a.m. 

1  p.  m 

3  p.  m 


Pulae    5«[Pl: 


(8lt- 

ting). 


81.1     3.25  p.m.. 

91.0  ' 

90.4  i  10.45a.m. 
81. i  .  7.20  a.  m.. 


ration 
(sit- 
ting), 


64 
72 

66 
72 
76 
68 
66 
64 
t72 
72 

(P) 
60 

»(84) 
66 

ft  (82) 
70 
62 
ft71 
72  ! 
66  I 
664 
GO 

6(90)' 

(6)   I 

54 

6  72 

65 

62 

6(84) 
GO 
04 
04 
07 
6  72  i 
62  I 
04 
6  72  I 

58  ' 

I 

GG 

78 

I 
78 


21 
18 
20 
20 
24 
18 
22 
21 
23 
(27) 
20 


18 
(24) 
23 
22 
25 
20 
18 
24 
18 
18 
21 
20 


Tem- 
pera- 
ture 
(sub 
lin- 
gua). 


OF. 
09.7 
09.1 
00.6 
90.3 
00.8 
00.9 
00.2 
00.5 
00.4 
00.0 
08.9 


98.9 
(99.0) 

(100.2) 
09.3 
99.6 
98.9  j 
99.9 

(100.1)' 
99.4 
99.9 
99.0 
99.4 


Force. 


Pressure. 


Rl^t      Left 
hand.     hand. 


99.3 
99.1 
99.5 
98.9 
(100.1)' 
98.5  ! 
99.3  I 
W.3 
99. G 
99.5 
99.2 
99.4 
99.7 
99.0 


18.0 
19.0 
23.0 
21.5 
27.0 
21.5 
24.5 
22.5 
21.5 
C17.0 
10.0 
24.5 
25.0 
23.5 
20.5 
21.5 
24.5 
23.5 
23.5 
24.0 
28.5 
24.5 
39.5 
27.0 
28.0 
34.0 
41.0 
33.5 
43.0 
33.5 
39.0 
47.0 
28.5 
31.5 
33.5 
35.0 
44.5 
38.0 
28.0 


99.5 


22 
20 


99.8 
98.8 


42.5 
37.0 
37.5 
38.0 


15.5 
17.6 
22.6 
14.5 
20.0 
21.0 

a23.6 
21.0 
10.0 
17.0 
18.0 
10.0 
22.0 
10.0 
10.0 
17.5 
10.5 
22.0 

a  25.0 
20.0 
22.5 
20.0 
36.0 
24.5 
26.0 
25.5 
31.5 
27.5 
33.5 
29.5 
35.5 
44.0 
24.5 
25.0 
29.5 

a36.0 
37.5 
37.0 
24.0 


39.5 
33.5 
a38.0 
2(».0  I 


Trao- 
tion. 


10.6 

6.5 
12.0 

7.0 
12.6 

6.5 

8.0 
14.0 

6.0 
10.5 

6.6 
10.6 
16.0 
14.0 
12.6 

6.0 
15.5 
11.0 
14.0 
10.5 
14.5 
11.5 
20.5 
15.0 
10.0 
10. 0 
22.0 
21.0 
23.0 
14.0 
30.0 
24.0 
16.5 
21.0 
18.0 
20.0 
24.5 
24.0 
18.0 


28.0 
20.5 
21.5 
21.0 


al.#ft-handed. 

bNot  in  fully  normal  condition;  for  additional  d(>tails  aee  table  on  p.  270  et  kik). 

<•  Right-handed. 
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II.  Indian  Childben  op  Approximated  Ages — Continued 


Table  3.  JFace  measurements;  pidse,  resptrcUiony  temperature; 
farce— Continued 

(c)  PIMA  BOTS-^Gontinaed 


Record  no. 


Height 
(men- 
ton-na- 
aion). 


cm. 

12.6 

11.6 

11.0 

11.85 

210 '     (11.4) 


206. 
207. 
206. 
200. 


Faoo. 


2U.. 
212.. 
213.. 
214.. 
215.. 
216.. 
217.. 
218.. 
210. 
220. 


Diam-i 
eter  bl-, 
zygo- 
matic 
max. 


11.4 
12.5 
12.8 

12.3  I 

12.4  I 
12.0 
11.5 
12.6 
12.2 
12.2 


cm. 
13.7 
13.5 
14.0 
14.3 
(14.8) 
14.0 
14.6 
13.8 
14.4 
14.0 
13.5 
13.7 
14.3 
14.6 
13.8 


FacUl 
index. 


9t.O 
86.9 
86.0 
8i.9 


S1.4 

86.6 
9».7 
86.4 
88.6 
88.9 
83.9 
88.1 
83.6 
88.4 


Physiological  daU. 


Time  of  day. 


7.40  a.m.. 
7.35  a.m.. 

4p.  m 

3. 15  p.  m . 

11  a.  m 

7.55  a.m.. 
11.15  a.m. 


3.10  p.m.. 
4.30  p.  m. . 
8.45  a.m.. 
8.20  a.m.. 
4.40  p.  m. . 

5p.  m 

3.45  p.  m. . 


Pulse 
(sit- 
ting). 


a  76 
74 
55 
56 

a66 
66 
72 

(«) 

a  74 

60 

60 

60 

aTO 

«(72) 

•(74) 


Respi- 
ration 
(sit- 
ting). 


Tem- 
pera- 
ture 
(sub 
lin- 
gua). 


09.C 

09. 

99. 

99. 

99. 

99. 

96. 


Force. 


Pressure. 

Right 
hand. 

I>eft 
hand. 

kg. 

kg. 

40.0 

33.5 

30.5 

35.0 

35.0 

32.5 

38.0 

36.0 

42.5 

38.0 

30.0 

28.0 

39.0 

31.5 

42.0 

34.0 

44.5 

36.5 

42.0 

41.0 

43.5 

37.0 

ao.o 

35.0 

45.0 

41.0 

45.5 

38.0 

47.0 

40.0 

Trac- 
tion. 


kg. 
27.0 
27.0 
10.0 
26.0 
14.0 
20.0 
21.0 
27.0 
20.0 
25.0 
25.0 
16.0 
24.0 
24.5 
25.0 


id)  PIMA  QIBLS 


221 

8.45  a.m 

4p.  m 

10  a.  m 

iai5a.m 

3p.m 

11  a.  m 

4.30  p.  m 

9  a.  m 

105 

102 

a  108 

100 

05 

86 

90 

(«) 

06 

06 

06 

•  (114) 

84 

102 

«(110) 

a86 

78 

84 

(«) 

(•) 

78 

84 

•(06) 

76 

72 

25 
27 

222 

223 

224 

30 
26 
32 
30 
26 
24 
28 
24 
21 
28 
32 
30 
32 
21 
22 

225 

226 

227 

228 

229 

11.15  a.  m 

3.25  p.m 

1.30  p.m 

10.30  a.  m 

230 

9.2 

11.6 

80.0 

231 

232 

233 

9.0 

12.0 

76.0 

3.30  p.m 

lp»m 

10.10  a.  m 

9.20  a.  m 

11  4.«ift.m      _ 

09.5 

234  .       . 

235 

100.6 
100.5 
09.5 
90.6 

236 i 

237 

9.3 
9.0 

11.5 
11.6 

80.9 

2.5 
b5.0 

2.0 
6.0 

0.5 

238 

77.6  i  11-35  a.  m 

2.5 

239 

240  ..  . 

241 

10a.  m..". 

2. 15  p.m 

1.46  p.  m 

0.55  a.  m 

9  a.  m 

24 
22 
20 
24 
18 

242 

f 

243 

9.9 
9.0 
9.7 

12.2 
11.8 
12.4 

•   81.1 
76.3 
78.t 

00.8 
100.2 
90.5 

7.5 
0.5 
7.0 

7.0 
C12.0 

.5 

244 

1.0 

245 

6.5  1          1.0 

n  Not  in  fuUv  normal  condition; 
p.  279  et  seq.  (lor  girls), 
b  Right-handed, 
c  I^ft-haoded. 


for  Additional  details  see  table  on  p.  276  et  seq.  (for  boys)  and  on 
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Table  3.   I^ace  measurements;  pulse^  respiration^  temperature; 
force — Continued 

id)  PIMA  GXBI^-Continaed 


Record  no. 


Face. 


Physiological  data. 


Height 
(men- 

ton-na- 
sion) . 


Diam- 
eter bi- 
lygo- 
matio 
max. 


ta^.     Tlmeofday. 


Pulse 
(sit- 
ting). 


Respi- 
ration 
(sit- 
ting). 


Force. 


Tem- 
pera- 
ture 
(sub 

Ita-      Right      Left 
gua)-     hand.     hand. 


Pressure. 


Trac- 
tion. 


246.. 
247.. 
248.. 
249.. 
250.. 
251.. 
252.. 
253.. 
254.. 
255.. 
266.. 
257.. 
258.. 
259.. 
260.. 
261.. 
262.. 
263.. 
264.. 
265.. 
266.. 
267.. 
268.. 
269.. 
270.. 
271.. 
272.. 
273.. 
274.. 
275.. 
276.. 
277.. 
278.. 
279.. 
280.. 
281.. 
282.. 
283.. 
284.. 
285.. 
286.. 
287.. 
288.. 
289. 
290. 


cm. 
10.0 
10.3 
9.6 
9.8 
10.5 
10.2 


cm. 
12.0 
12.4 
12.2 
11.7 
12.6 
12.2 


9.5 
9.7 
9.8 
9.9 
10.0 
10.0 
10.5 
9.1 


12.2 
12.3 
12.2 
11.8 
12.1 
12.8 
12.2 
12.4 


10.2 
10.1 
10.1 

lao 


12.0 
12.4 
12.7 
12.6 


I 


•|" 


10.3  1 


12.1 


10.9 
10.0 
10.0 


10.2 
9.6 
9.5 
10.8 
10.2 
10.5 
10.7 


12.1 
12.4 
12.2 


12.4 
12.8 
12.2 
12.7 
12.4 
12.7 
12.0 


10.7  ' 

10.2  I 

10.3  I 


12.6 
12.6 
12.6 


.        10.0 

.'       10.8 
.1      10.3 


13.1 
12.7 
12.8 


8S.S 
8S.1 
78.7 
8S.8 
88. S 
88.6 


77.9 
78.9 
80.  S 
85.9 
8i.6 
78.1 
86. t 
78.4 


86.0 
81.4 
79.6 
79.4 


11.25  a.m. 

11.05  a.m. 

2p.  m 

11.15  a.m. 

2.30  p.  m  . . 

10.05  a.  m . 

11  a.  m 

10.25  a.m. 

9.15  a.m.. 

7.40  a.m.. 

10.35  a.  m . 

10.30  a.m. 

3.40  p.m.. 

10.25  a.m. 

10.15  a.m. 

3.30  p.  m  . . 

9.25  a.m.. 

2.35  p.  m  . . 

10.40  a.m. 

2.15  p.  m  .. 

11.50  a.m. 

10.50  a.  m. 

10.15  a.m. 

10.15  a.  m. 

10.05  a.  m. 

10.55  a.  m. 

10.30  a.  m. 

2.50  p.  m.. 

2.45  p.  m.. 

11  a.  nu... 

86.04  I  3p.  m 

82.  S    I  10.45  a.m. 

82.7    I 

89.  i 


86.1 


90.1 
80.6 
82.0 


i 


82.8 
76.0 
77.9 


84.9 
80.9 
81.7 


76.  S 
86.0 
80.6 


10.3  I 


10.6 


13.0 

12.6 


79.2 
84.1 


4.05  p.  m.. 
11.55  a.  m. 
11.10a.  ra. 

8a.m 

7.45  a.m.. 
10.45  a.  m. 
3.45 p.  ra.. 

3p.  m 

1  p.  m 

9.45  a.  m.. 
8.45  a.  m.. 
3.55  p.  m.. 


12.5 
14.5 

a  Not  in  fully  normal  condition;  for  additional  details  see  table  on  p.  279  et  seq, 


84 
80 

a  76 

a82 
78 
78 

a86 
72 
85 
78 
72 
72 
78 
78 
84 
70 
84 
76 

a80 

«(96) 

«(86) 

80 

«(108) 

69 

72 

80 

78 

84 

70 

a84 
o(84) 

(») 

(90) 
72  I 

o84  1 
m  I 
72 
70  I 
721 
78  i 
72  , 

71 : 

781 
72  : 


(27) 

24 

20 

24 

23 

24 

23 

22 

21 

25 

21 

18 

23 

21 

20 

22 

27 

18 

20 

16 
(25) 

20  I 

23  I 
(28)1 

23  I 

22, 

24| 
20  ; 

21 
20 
(24) 


(100.3) 
99.8 
99.8 

100.1 
99.6 

100.2 
99.8 

100.3 
99.5 
99.6 
99.7 
99.1 
99.6 

100.2 
99.5 


99.7 
99.9 
99.6 
100.0 
(100.1) 
99.7 


(100.5) 
99.8 
100.1 


100.1 
99.8 
9a9 
99.9 

(100.4) 


99.5 
99.7 
99.2 
99.4 
99.7 
99.6 
99.9 
99.9 
99.6 
99.8 
100.3 
99.8  > 


kg. 

6.5 
&0 

7.(y 

6.5 
9.0 
12.5 


kg, 

4.5 
4.0 
6.0 
6.5 
8.5 
11.5 


11.6 
12.5 
13.6 
14.0 
12.5 
13.5 
7.6 


11.5 

lao 

13.5 
12.5 

7.5 
12.5 

7.0 


11.0 
10.0 
13.5 
12.0 


11.0 
9.5 

lao 

10.0 


14.0 


11.0 


(7.0) 
14.5 
14.5 


(3.0) 
14.0 
11.0 


6.5 
13.0 
14.0 
13.0 
12.5 
14.0 
12.0 


5.5 
11.0 
13.0 
11.6 
13.5 
11.0 
10.0 


14.0 
14.0 
15.5 


13.0 
13.0 
14.5 


7.0 
16.5 
12.0 


5.5 
10.5 
14.0 


12.5 
12.5 


kg. 

1.5 
.5 
.5 
.5 
.5 

LO 


.5 
%0 
4.0 
1.5 

.5 
2.0 
1.5 


5.0 

.5 

2.0 

LO 


1.5 


(.5) 
2.5 

ao 


.5 
1.0 

.5 
3.0 
4.0 
1.0 
2.0 


2.0 
l.S 
2.5 


.5 
2.0 
1.0 


6.0 
1.0 
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II.  Indian  Children  op  Approximated  Ages — Continued 

Table  8.  Fouoe  measurements;  ptdse^  respiration^   teinperature; 
force — Coiitinued 

(d)  PIMA  CUBLa^-ConHiiucd 


Aeo(»rd  no. 


292.. 


loa.. 

301., 

vs.. 

303.. 

306.. 
307., 

300.. 
310.. 
311., 

312.. 

ara  . 

3H.. 
31S. , 
31fi., 

3i:.. 
ais.. 

319,. 
320.. 
321.. 
322., 
323., 
324., 
325., 
33fi. 
327.. 
32».. 
329., 

aao.. 

331., 
3X2.. 

333.. 
334.. 


F&oe. 


H"*"  ^^l- 


{men- 
ton-iu,- 


cm, 

lao 

10l3 

#.« 
las 
lai 
ime 

9.0 

ia7 

ILO 

lao 

lOll 

Ids 

ILfl 

lae 

1Ql3 


niAlfc 


]a4 

lOift 

ia4 

10.4 

las 
una 
laa 
ito 

iLi 
11.3 


11.2 

10.7 
10,  t) 
ILO 
10.3 
10.S 

io.e 

10,5 
ll.O 
10.4 
1K3 


FacIa] 


ll.S 

ia.3 

12.3 
\%\ 
12.0 

12,1 

lae 

12.7 
12.0 

13.fi 
12.7 
12.7 
13.2 
13.0 
13.3 
12.0 
13.0 


12.0 
111 

i3,a| 

12.7 
13>0 
13.1 
I2.e 
12,0 
12.0 
13.1 
13.3 
12;! 


to.3  ;      12.0 


12.0 
12.0 
13.0 
12.2 
13.2 
14.0 
13.A 
18.3 
13.0 
13.3 
13.0 


AJ.O 
8S.S 
63.  S 

n.9 

iT.i 
mi 


ii.s 

83.1 

m.s 

8i.9 

m.o 
ao.9 

8i.i 

ST.S 

88.  S 
81.1 


n.i 


8S.8 
8i.& 
77,9 

8o:i 

78.0 
77.1 

fa.s 

78.8 
88.3 

78.8 


FliysloIoirleAl  d&ta. 


Tlizie  of  dsk^. 


(sit- 
tings 


D.O&ft.  m 

K.30«.in...... 

8  10  a.  m ..... . 

S.%a.  m...... 

O.i-Sft.  m,„... 
0.35  a,  m..,.,. 

11.55  a.  m 

4.15  p.  m 

3.10 p.  m. ..*.. 

11.30  A.  EU 

11.40  A.  jn..... 

l.lSp.  m.. 

10.AO».  m..... 
1L45A.  m..... 
11  A*  m........ 

9,.W*.m 

11.45  a.  m..... 

11.10  A.  Qt 

B.i5ft.nt...„. 

10.2SA.  m...,. 

2  p.  ED ,-_. 

0^Q&&.  m 

0.15  ft.  m 

3.35^  m,...., 

4,40  p.  m 

4  p.  in 

4.10p,  m,_.,.. 
4.10 p.  m...... 

3.15  p.  m 

8.55  ft.  in. 

9.15a.  nt...... 

10.10  ft.  m 

13  m 

0.10  a.  ra.,.,,. 
0.25ft.  m...... 

4.3Dp.  m .. 

0.35ft.  m...... 

10.10  a.m..... 

11,10  ft,m..... 

10.35  ft.  m .... . 

1.30 p.  m...,,.. 

4.40  p.  m 

11.10  ft.  m ' 

SJOp.  m 


70 

m 

-(82) 
78 

»<9iD 
72 

"(7») 
73 
72 
74 
73 
78 
08 
72 
»U003 
66 
62 

7a 

70 
84 

74 

ff(90) 

7S 

-<90J 

a<iae) 

75 
72 
72 

■  71 
72 

•<8i) 

■  72 
<(») 

78 
72 
78 
00 
70 
72 
-72 
00 
6B 


EeAp<- 
rAtEon 

Tem- 
pera'- 

tunp 

Lin- 

SIM) 

Forofl. 

Aiirv. 

hftQcL 

Tr»c- 
tton. 

liisht 

Hftnd. 

kg. 

kg. 

kg. 

32 

00.5 

1X0 

10.0 

4.5 

20 

.   09.4 

15.5 

13.0 

XS 

tH> 

(lOM) 

14.  S 

12.0 

2L0 

IB 

90.4 

15.0 

12.0 

3.0 

20 

(loa  1) 

(0.0) 

<5lO) 

20 

(100. 1) 

12.5 

10.5 

1.0 

33 

99.4 

14.0 

10.5 

3L0 

(36) 

(loao) 

13.5 

12,5 

1.0 

'34 

99.  B 

ia.o 

14.0 

7,5 

18 

UBia 

2(K0 

la.  6 

0.3 

20, 

ofl^a 

13.0 

14.0 

5.0 

24 

90.0 

10.0 

13.5 

4,5 

to 

99.0 

12.5 

10.0 

2.0 

la' 

99.  a 

15.0 

13.5 

3L0 

la 

90.5 

17.5 

ia.5 

10. 0 

t2fl> 

(100.5) 

(12.5) 

(8.0) 

(1.5) 

23 

99.3 

14.0 

115 

2.0 

IB 

OGiO 
90.7 

24 

15*5 

15.5 

5.3 

38 

99.2 

ia.5 

115 

5.0 

21 

99.5 

19,5 

14.0 

5.0 

23 

90.4 

14.0 

10.5 

2.0 

22 

99.9 

14.5 

12.5 

3,5 

24 

99.5 

17.5 

15.0 

5.3 

23 

100i4 

17.5 

13.0 

7.5 

(ia> 

{100. 0) 

lao 

ie.5 

3.0 

(22) 

(loao) 

13.5 

18.0 

5.5 

18 

99.7 

10.0 

15.0 

'      7.0 

24 

100.0 

(17.5) 

i*> 

(*) 

34 

99.5 

WLfi 

1&5 

4.3 

(31) 
10 

0S.2 

09.2 

22.5 

20.5 

13.0 

18 

00.3 
90.8 

19 

19.5 

13.0 

3.5 

22 

99.3 

15.0 

13,5 

3.0 

23 

99.0 

11.0 

12,0 

2.3 

18 

9e.a 

10.5 

e  14.5 

8.3 

18 

99.5 

18.0 

ao.o 

5.0 

22 

99.4 

22.0 

18.5 

8.0 

22 

00.0 

30.0 

17.3 

5.0 

13 

00.8 

13.0 

13.5 

.  3,0 

25 

00,7 

13.5 

17.3 

11.0 

21 

09.5 

12.0 

10.0 

2.0 

30 

100.1 

20.0 

18.0 

12.0 

a  Not  In  fully  normftl  condition;  for  Additional  detftils  lee  table  on  p.  270  et  seq. 
^  Sore  linger. 
f  Left-handed. 
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Table  3.    Face  measurements;  pulses  respiration,  temperature; 
j*trct~—Conim\xeil 

(d)PIMA  OIRLiS^^GoDtlnuifd 


HiiODnl  no. 


Helgbt 
{mcn- 


aar.. 


an.. 


348., 


351. 
352.. 
3S3. 

au., 

3». 

3ii6.. 
357., 


361., 
3fi2. 
3(53. 
3M. 
365., 

afifl. 
ad?., 
m.. 

370,, 
3?!., 

ra, 

JT3.. 
174. 
375., 
S7e., 
S77,, 
375., 


13.1 
10.6 
16.9 
11. S 


11.0 
11.3 
11. 4 

10.  B 
11.0 


11.9 
11.3 

11.4 
11.0 
10. » 
10.6, 
11.2 


14.1 
12.  S 
ISO 
13.7 


13,3 
13.2 
13.1 

13.8 
13.3 


13.9 

13.1 
13.5 
U.S 
12. « 

[3.a 


indei. 


«0.« 

ii.s 

79  M 


11, 
11, 
10. 
11. 
10,1 
11. 
11.: 
lOV 


13.7 
13.3 
12.9 
13.7 
13.4 
13.1 
I3.R 
13.4 


11.4 


J3,5 


Hi.S 

HA.T 
8L7 

HTM 
Hl.i 
81.  S 


llj 
10. 
IK, 
10.' 
11. 
IJ. 
11. 
U 


13.8 
13.0 
13.5 
13.4 

13.0 
14,3 

12,9  i 
13,  a  , 


H.4 


FbyiMo^Lcal  ^t». 


Time  of  dAf. 


7Mp,  m 

ft.&5«.  m...... 

1.30  p*  m. 

1.25  p.  m...... 

n.4fi&.m 

7.16  Ik.  m 

9Ma.  m. 

lL40H.m..... 

CfiOp.  m 

1.40  p.  IM 

1)^11.  HI..... 
1.4* p.  in..,,.. 
U45p.  m...... 

l.Sfip,  m 

ap.trt 

2.30  p.  m., 

4,30  p.  m...... 

1,15  p.  m...... 

16.65 tt.  m...., 

3.30  p.  m .  „  _ . 

9,45  a.  m. 

9  n.  m.. 

1.35  p. tn, 


5  p.  m,„ ..... 

10,36  «.  m 

i.a)j*.  m. , 

11.25  fl.  m 

7.30  A.  rii.._... 

9.45ft.  m.. 

U.aOfl.  m.,... 

8,40  a.  m . 

3  p.  m 

l.Ofip,  m.,,... 


lfB.9  I  8,20  a.  ra 

At./  I  a.lOp,  m...... 


ID  J 
IL; 
lU; 


T 


a  Not  in 
b  Right" 


I3.S  I 
12,7 

fully  normal 
■handed. 


Puljo 

(all- 
ting  J. 


AT 
«7S 

7S 
72 
73 
73 
72 

73 

70 
•(S4) 
72 
78 
4S 
34 
•<90J 
72 
70 
63 
§0 
7S 
H4 

(*)      I 

i(93> 
7S  ■ 
IJO 

74  . 

m\ 

UTS 

7n 

74 

fl7S 

70 

72 

I 
72 

m 
«Ca6i 


Rf«pl- 

mtLott 
{M- 
tiEigJ. 


20 
16 
IB 

22 
31 
36 

m 
ts 
(2aj 

31 
33 

17 
13 
17 
24 
16 
14 
{24) 
22 
17 
LH 
24 
20 
23 


;  9.3fia.tn.. 

_„.|  9,40a.m., 

r«.J  I  7.45  a.  ni m  I 

Jifi  f  I  7.5.^  a.  m 

Hi. 5  ,  »,10tt,  m..     .. 

condition;  for  additional  details  see  table  on  p.  279  ct  scq 


20 
» 
(36) 
30 
16 
20 
16 
26 
26 
30 
16 
22 

an 

16 
111 
20 
IH 
17 


Ttni- 
perA7 
tare 
(■ab 
Un- 


op 

66.1 
(160.5) 
60.7 
00.3 
00.4 
06.0 
96.6 
09.0 

C00.0) 

00.6  I 
09.6 
09.7 
9U.3 
00.6 
00.3 
09.7 
06.3 
(160.1) 
66.0 
66,2 
99.2 

66.9 
99.9 


FOTOU 


Pre»ure. 


Alglit 

hand. 


26.5 
15.0 
36.5 
31.5 


26.5 
16.5 
31.0 

23,5 
13.0 


13.0 

22.5 
IS.  5 

big.  5 
10,5 
10.5 
20. 0 


96.3 
^16  fi 

(ino.5i 

96.5 
6C*5 
66.3 
66.1  , 
66,4 

tm.i 

66.7 
6!i.H 

69.3  ' 

66.0 

66.8 

96.2 

69.4 

9H.0 


26.5 
27.0 
22,5 
20.5 
U.O 
22.5 
21.0 
23.5 


21.5 


27.5 

2H  5 

2.7.0 

21.5 

b23.0 

23.5 


L«ft 
band. 


kg, 
10.3 

10.0 
13.0 
10.5 


18.0 
14.6 

18.0 

20.5 
13.5 


17.5 
30.0 
1&.5 
17,5 
17,0 
17.5 
33. .5 


36.5 
34.5 
16.0 
34.5 
14.5 
18.0 
IN.O 
17.5 


19.5 


I 


26.0 
18.0 
34.5 
23.0 
30. n 
35.5 
21.0 
21 .0 


23.ti 
3(0 


^J,0  ' 
_ti.5 


tlcin. 


14,5 
6.3 
4.3 

13.5 


14.5 
16.5 
13.3 

0.5 

2,0 


13.0 
14.6 

13,0 
5.5 
0.0 
10.0 
18.0 


17.5 
SO 
6.5 

14.0 
fi.O 
7.0 

13.5 
6.0 


12.0 


8.0 

6.0 
13.5 
15.0 

8.0 
13,0 

0.5 
12.0 


12,0 
16.0 
tO.3 
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II.  Indian  Childben  of  Approximated  Ages — Continued 

Table  3.  Face  measurements;  pvlse,  respirmtiortf  temperature; 
force — Continued 

(d)  PIMA  OIBLS-Continued 


Face. 

Physiological  data. 

Height 
(men- 
ton-na- 
8ion). 

Diam- 
eter bi- 
aygo- 
matic 
max. 

Facial 
index. 

Time  of  day. 

Pulse 
(sit- 
ting). 

Respi- 
ration 
(sit- 
ting). 

Tem- 
pera- 
ture 
(sub 
lin- 
gua). 

Force. 

Record  no. 

Pressure. 

Trac- 
tion. 

Right 
hand. 

Left 
hand. 

380 

cm, 
11.3 
U.l 
11.4 

cm. 
13.8 
13.8 
13.9 

81.9 

4.JtA  n.  m 

a72 

66 

58 

64 

o72 

70 

60 

«(86) 

«(84) 

66 

62 

20 
23 
24 
20 
22 
19 
18 
(20) 
(24) 
22 
17 

OF. 

100.1 
99.7 
96.9 
99.4 
99.6 
99.1 
99.5 
(100.5) 
99.5 
96.8 
99.5 

kg. 
20.0 
(k) 
28.0 

17.5 
(20.5) 
25.5 

kg. 

12.0 

381..  . 

80.4  '•  7.40  a.  m 

8i.O  '  TXittm 

(*) 
20.0 

382 

383 

10.40  a.m 

ll.30a.ro 

9.40  a.m 

11.15  a.  m 

4.20  p.  m 

2.15  p.  m 

8.50  a.  m 

10.50  a.m 

384. 

11.6 
11.4 

14.0 
13.5 

82.9 
84.4 

26.0 
33.0 

23.5 
29.5 

16  0 

386 

20.6 

386 

387 

11.6 
11.6 
11.2 

13.4 
13.6 
14.3 

86.6 
8S.S 
78.8 

27.5 
28.5 
31.5 

21.0 
26.0 
29.0 

12.0 

388 

15.0 

389 

18.0 

390 

a  Not  In  fully  normal  condition;  for  additional  details  see  table  on  p.  279  et  seq. 
f»  Right  hand  sore. 

Table  4  (Male).«   Teeth;  condition  of  svhject^ 


(a)  AFACH£  BOYS 


ord 


Poiltloti. 


T«etii,e 


Flrvt. 


B«ooiid. 


Condltictn  of  subject.  *t 


456 

450 


iLeft.., 


461 


2  ......[... 

AU2a. 

AU3D. 

AU^. 

All  30. 

AIJ30. 

Ail  20, 

All  201. 

All  20. 

£ 
5 
5 
5 


I 

2 

4 

1 

2 

4 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 

2 

3 

4 

(+) 


(+) 


a  The  continuation  of  Table  4  (Male)  will  be  found  on  p.  322  et  seq. 

b  See  also  table  on  p.  283  et  seq. 

c  Explanation:  1,  median  incisor;  2,  lateral  incisor;  3,  canine;  4,  anterior  premolar;  5»  posterior  pre- 
molar; 6,  anterior  bicuspid;  7,  posterior  bicuspid;  8,  first  molar:  9,  second  molar;  10  (.-•x),  third  molar. 

d  Symbol  (+)  means  in  good  nealth  and  normal  state;  has  reference  chiefly  to  Tables  (physiological 
data). 
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II.  Indian  Children  of  Approximated  Ages — Continued 
Table  4  (Male^   Teeth;  condUion  of  svbject^ — Continued 


(a)  APACH£  BO¥S— OqntlliUcd 


Rec- 
ord 

no. 

«__** 

t 

Teelh^ft 

CoDdf  tion  of  «abjflct.  c 

Flnrt, 

Seooftd* 

|Upper., 

Left.... 
Rigbt.. 

Left„,. 

1 
1 

a   3   4 

3     3     4 
2     3     4 
2     3     4 

AJiai 

5 
5 

5 
5 

... 

— 

"■' 

S 

462 

1 
1 

1 

NotluUnreU. 

"■ 

,.J... 

463 

Lett 

Rlglit.. 

tRteht.. 

All  20. 

Auao. 

--' 

... 

S 
g 

s 

To[igu«  ooated. 

A 

1    a 

I!  30, 
3  [  4 

... 

... 

2 

N 

4C4 

1 
1 

8 

a 
a 

a 
s 

s' 

8 

8 

a 
s 

8 
j^ 
fi 

S 
fi 
fi 
fi 
fi 
fi 
S 
fi 
fi 

ToQguci  silghUf  ooated. 

iLow^r.. 

f/^ 

[Rlffht.. 

2 
2 

2 
2 
2 

2 

3 
2 
2 

465 

(RtCEbt.. 

1 

1 

,„ 

(+) 

ILOITOT,. 

Lett.... 

[Rtsht.  _ 



(RfEht.. 

466 

1 

1 

t+) 

iLawer., 

Lett.-., 

■"' 

fRt^t.. 

""*'••£-;;:.. 

467 

Lower, . 
Upper.. 
Lower.. 

R^ght.. 

1 
I 

2 
2 

...1... 

{^} 

Lett,.., 

Right.  J 
[Lett..,. 

2 

3 

1 

m 

[Right.. 

1 
1 

Not  quite  wflU. 

Lflft.,,. 

3 

9 

Y 

[Rieht  . 

J 

^J'P^^-lLelt.... 
IRlaht.. 

1  |2 

400 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

(+) 

ILower. . 
[Upper.. 

Left. . , , 

7 

[Right,, 

' 

Lelt.... 

470 

Lower.. 

'  UpiKT,. 

471  ■ 

,  LowTr.. 

'f  Upper.. 

472  ' 

[Right 

2 

2 

t+) 

Lett..,. 

s 
fi 

[Hlght, , 

Lett..., 

4  L-- 

s  _..!... 

[Right.. 

' 

fi 
fi 

1 

Not  tiuit*!  well. 

Lett.,.. 

2 

1      , 

[Right. . 

2L. 

a 

7 

»  ._J..J 

Lett..,, 

... 

fii 

fi 

fi 

,....:■                (+1 

[Right. . 

\ 

Lett.... 

1 

5 

2 

...L..I 

i>  Explanation:  1,  median  incisor:  2,  lateral  incisor;  3.  canine;  4,  anterior  premolar;  5,  posterior  pre- 
olar;  6,  anterior  bicuspid;  7,  posterior  bicuspid;  8,  first  molar;  9,  second  molar:  10  (=x),  third  molar, 
c  Symbol  (+)  means  in  good  ne&lth  and  normal  state;  has  reference  chiefly  to  Table  3  (physiological 
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II.  Indian  Children  of  Appeoximated  Ages — Continued 
Table  4  (Male).   Teeth;  condition  of  sviject*' — Continued 

(a)  APACHE  BOVS^-ConUftlwd 


ord 

no. 


PoalUon. 


Teeth- 6 


Flm. 


Second' 


Condlttcm  ot  tmbjLVt.  ^ 


m 


Lower.. 


475 


17a 


477 


47S 


17^ 


I9U 


m 


162 


I  Eight. . 
iLaft.,,. 
[RlgHt.. 

fRI^Iit.. 
Lowflr..|Le|t_  _ 

Right,  ! 

Laft,„., 


I      f 


[Upppf. 


Lover. 


Upper 


lUft..., 


Uppnr, 


Lni^r, 


rRE^t. 

JLett.,. 
Right. 
Left... 

Hlgbt. 
Lett... 


I 


Lciw^r. , 


•I 

I: 


Lower. 


Upper. 


i  Lover. 


484 


Right. 

Left-,. 
jRlgtit. 

jRlght. 
JL<rft... 

--"■•IS?.!: 

Rlgtit. 
Left.-. 

I  Right. 
iLeft... 
jKlght. 
""lLett._. 
jEtght. 
iLelt... 

""PP^'-iLell... 


pper.]: 
1 1  Lower, 

(Upper, 
i 

I 


Lowtr. 


Low^r, 


jRlght. 
iLeft... 


a  j  6 
3   e 


J« 


J. 


tH 


tn 


Tdttguo  «Llghtlf  co&ted* 


m 


«*» 


m 


t+) 


m 


m 


*+> 


X+J 


Not  quite  welL 


a  See  also  table  on  p.  283  et  mq. 
b  Explanation:  1,  median  Indiori 
molar;  A,  anterior  bicuapid;  7,postei 
e  Symbol  (+)  meana  in  good  neaJtl 

(lata). 


2,  lateral  indior;  3,  canine;  4,  anterior  premolar;  5,  posterior  pre- 
irlor  bicuspid;  8,  flnt  molar;  9.  second  molar;  10  (-z),  third  molar, 
th  and  normal  state;  has  reference  chiefly  to  Table  3  (physiological 
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II.  Indian  Children  of  Approximated  Ages — Continued 


Table  4  (Male).   Teeth;  condition  ofsvhjecf^ — Continued 

(a)  APACHK  BOY^-CotiUoued 


ord 
no. 


PonlUon. 


fRIght. 


Lower. 


["■""'■■iL-R 


LLow«r. 


187 


jR^gtil. 
iLeft... 


Lowern 


A 


Left... 

Upper..J^'*h»- 
iLeft... 


Lower.. 


4»ft 


[Right. 

iLelt.,, 

llLower.i^**^*- 
I  iLeft... 

Iftrppcr.J*^*^^' 

iLpfi... 
(Right. 


4&l 


402 


483 


f'^^-^^-lLefl. 


iLeft... 

Uppc^r..ff*'«ht. 

iLpft,,. 


LtTtvrpT. 


49i 


Upi*r. 


L<»wi^r 


Twth> 


n»i. 


A 
A 
4     & 

4    5 

4 1  a 

4|S 
4  ,  d 
4i* 
..   fi 

..I  5 

4 1  a 

4     n 

4ls 
4|6 


I 


I 


I 


5 

4,S 
-,    5 

..I  5 


£$en>Dd, 


1 
1 

B 
B 

:j:.:ul. 

... 

1    3 

1       1 

a 

1 

3 

.., 

J.. 

1 

2 ' 

1 

g 

1 

1 
■'■r  " 

a 

1 

2  ,,* 

I 

a 

... 

1 

i 

a 

a 

1     2 

fll.. 

1  '2L. 

ftj... 

a 

1  [  s 

I 

a 
a 

1^ 

... 

■'■!-" 

1     2 

: 

M^ 

... 

,„t... 

ih 

... 

» 

1 1 2 

! 

a 
a 

lU 

0    ... 

1 . 2 

6    -.. 

a  L.. 

1 

2 

U. 

a 

1 

3 

.,.1... 

a... 

1  2 

3|6l.. 

8   ... 

1    a    sUL. 

B    ... 

I !  2   3   tt  ... 

s'... 

I    2   3 ,  (i  ... 

«  ,,;... 

1    2    3   ^s  ,.. 

s  

12     3     U    ... 

«'...!... 

i      2    ...    ii     7 

»'.,. 

... 

1    2  ...  r>  ... 

«l... 

I  .2.6',... 

H    .., 

i;2'.JiP... 

a  '...1... 

I  ,  2  t  3  1  «     _, 

n  1. ...... 

1   2^a,.A,. 

8,,....- 

1  f  2    a 

fil... 

h'..J... 

1 1 2 1  3 

«    -., 

»  ....  .. 

1^2   3  a'.,. 

NO.. 

1,2   a '  fi  ... 

8    ., 

1^2  ..J...... 

S    

I    2 
1    2 

1       ' 

s    .  .    .. 

3    ....... 

8    ...  ... 

1    2    ;i    a    7 

S    

1,2....UJ... 

8  '...1... 

1     2 

8  ....  ... 

1  1  2 
1     2 

Et 

1      f 

R   ...'.-. 

1     2    ...    6,... 

H    ...  ... 

1     2 
I     2 

J      1 

8    ...  ... 

3'..;... 

K 

1 

2 

3 

il 

.  .* 

... 

Condition  of  «a  b|ect- « 


C+) 


Wwkiy. 


Iftight. 

SRight..  ...1 4     S 

[Uifl [...   !i     i    5 

fUight ' 4  ,  5 

iLcft......    ...3     4     .. 

L.er..!l^^«b^ '    ■■   3,^5 

I  \u^n ',..   3    4    5 

Upper. J^'^^' , -'   ^ 

m  \i^n.... 3   4   5 

juiw.r.j^'if'^'^ ,  ^:* 

\  jUft ..'.-..,.    4     5 

n  Soo  Also  tal)lo  on  p.  283  Pt  soq.  ,  .        ,         *    . 

6  Explanation:  1,  median  inciaor;  2,  lateral  Incisor;  3,  canine;  4,  anterior  premolar;  f).  postenor  pre- 
molar; 6.  anterior  bicuspid;  7,  posterior  bicuspid;  8,  first  molar;  9.  second  molar;  10  («=  x) ,  third  molar. 

c  Symbol  (+)  means  in  good  health  and  normal  sUte;  has  reloronoo  chielly  to  Table  3  (phyalologioal 
daU). 


C+) 


t+) 


C+) 


t+> 


t+) 


in 


t+) 


(+) 


<+) 


t+). 
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n.  Indian  Children  op  Approximated  Ages — Continued 
Table  4  (Male).   Teeth;  candiMon  of  svhject^ — Continued 

(a)  APACHE  AOITHI^^COnUiiiicd 


Rec- 
ord 


m 


438 


GOO 


fiOl 


ao2 


503 


PnaltlOD. 


T«ith.fr 


First 


SMKipd^ 


CoodltlOQ  olii]bJ«ct.  c 


Upper.  4^****^ 


Lawer. 


j  Right. 
iLeft... 


.   3 

J  3 


Upper..  jR'eHt- 


lljeJl,... 

E(gbt. 

Left... 

Upper,- f^'^^i*  ■ 

RIgbt. 
Loft... 

Upper.J^'^l^^- 
Left... 

iLeft... 

Upp*r..!«'Sbt- 
]Uft,.. 

Lower.  JfiiEhl. 
ILelt... 


Lower. . 


Lower. , 


fUpper.J^ 


Upper,. P'«^*' 

lLower..pleht. 
iLeft... 


fi04  ^ 


506 


fi07 


Upper.  J*^'*^'' 
iLeft... 

lLa*er.,p^«t»t' 
JLeft... 

Upper..  p^K"^*  ■ 
jLefl,.- 

Lower..  fK'ff^'*^ 
iLeft... 


Lowtr. . 


fRlgU. 


503 


{Lelt... 

jUlglit. 
iLert.,, 

fRigfat. 


Lower, . 


*  Lower . , . 
I  \iA^h 


...   4 
...   4 

3,  4 


3|4 
3^4 

i3;4 


2 
2 
If 

..^ 

6 
6 

::: 

B 

S 
ft 

'*' 

? 

1 

3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
7 

3 
3 
3 
3 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

3 
3 

3 

a 

6 

e 

7 
7 

7 
7 

7 
7 

7 

7 

2 
2 
2 

.,: 

"■ 

2 
2 
% 
2 
2 
7 

Q 

— 

3 
% 

a 

2 
2 
2 
2 

ft 

e 

''\ 

2 

2 

2 

" 

' 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

"■ 

... 

2 

2 

3 

— 

8 

^ 

3 
3 

& 

7 

A 

% 

...■  6 

■'■:  fi 

3  i  0 

...  8 

7    a 

2 

2 
3 

2 
3 
2 

7 

: 

':' 

2 

2 

f 

c+) 


Tongue  il^gbtij  cdAtAd* 


(+} 


(+) 


Not  quite  1 


(+) 


t+) 


(+J 


C+) 


(+) 


C+) 


t+) 


a  See  also  table  on  p.  283  et  seq. 

f>  Explanation:  1,  median  incisor;  2,  lateral  inoieor;  3,  canine;  4,  anterior  pramolar;  5,  posterior  pre- 
molar; 6,  anterior  bicuspid;  7,  posterior  bicuspid;  8,  first  molar,  9,  second  molar;  10  (— x),  third  molar. 
'  "     <   •    —  g^  gooabeiUth  god  normal  state;  has  referenoe  chiefly  to  Table  8  (physiological 


c  Svmbol  (+) 
data). 
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II.  Indian  Children  of  Approximated  Ages — Continued 


Table  4  (Male).   Teeth;  condition  of  subject^ — Continued 

(a)  APACHE  BO Y^— Continued 


tut. 


pDflttiOD. 


Tfletb> 


mm. 


Second. 


C^^ndltion  of  iubjeot. « 


ppor. 


r 


-t 


510 


U3 


&13 


U4 


SIB 


If  Upper. 
Lower, 
Oppor 

Lower, 
Uppnr. 

Lower, 
Upper, 
Low«r. 


-c 


(Lower, .  j 


I  Right. 
iLeH.., 

Eight. 

Left... 

Right. 

Left.,. 
Blgbt. 
Leit.,. 

[Right. 
iLoIt.,. 
fUigfat. 
iLfllt... 

Right. 

Left-,, 
jRlght. 
'iLeft... 
fKJght. 
iLeft... 


Lower, 
Uiippr. . 
Lower. . 


[Right. 
iLoft,.. 
jRlght. 

rRlght. 
ILftft... 
[Right, 
iLeft.,. 


617  I 
SIS 


filO 


£20 


S21 


I 


2     3 
2    3 


Upp*r, 
Ixjwer. 

Lower. 
tJpKr, 
Lower. 
Upper. 
Lower. 


[Right. 
'iLeft.,, 
I  Right. 
iLeft... 
jRight. 

jKight. 
jLif^.,, 
[Right. 

■Mi.„.;...i.4..iii5 

might..!,,,,,.    3  ,4     5 

■lLert..„i,.J..J  3  ■  4  '  6 


4 
4 

4 

3l4 


1 


1      I 


I 


4  I  5 
4  '  6 


4 

4 
.14 


[Right. 
[Lelt... 
jRlght. 
JLcrt... 


.Is 

,3,4|5 


■1  = 


6  ]  7 

e|7 

ft  '  7 
ft 

0 


2  \  ^ 
All  eicept  l^t 

1 : 2 1 

1     2 


I 


s 
« 

8 
0 
S 
B 
8 
S 

S 

g 
8' 
molirti, 


I 


I 


•■ 

£ 

..J...I... 

A 

'  *  1 

s 

.., 

«t     7 

S 

3 

e   7 

8 

... 

-",'" 

1:2 

1 : 2 

l|2 
AlleSCCcpt  laat 
\1J  except  livat 

i 


2  1^16  17 
2  I  3  I  fl  ,  7 


I 

3  ;  fi   7 

3     ti  '  7 

I      I 


u 


ils 


^' =  '--'- 

1  I  3  I  3  .-..|. 
113     3   ...  . 

iS   ..,..., 

if  2. ...'..  J. 
1|2'.....,|. 

I  I  H   ...    @   . 

12- A 

I I  3  '  3   e '. 

I  I  3    3  '...I. 


molnr^. 
TimUiTs. 

Si. 

s 

8 


I      I 


'Sonufcoqgh. 


(+) 

<+) 
(+) 
t+) 

w 

(+) 
(+> 

<+) 


a  Sec  also  tabic  on  p.  283  et  acq. 

b  Explanation:  1,  median  incisor;  2,  lateral  incisor;  3,  canine;  4,  anterior  premolar;  5,  posterior  pre- 
molar; 6,  anterior  bicuspid;  7.  posterior  bicuspid:  8,  first  molar;  9,  second  molar;  10  (-x),  third  molar. 

e  Symbol  (-f )  means  in  good  health  and  normal  state;  has  reference  chiefly  to  Table  3  (physiologicjal 
data). 
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II.  Indian  Children  of  Approximated  Ages — Continued 
Table  4  (Male).   Teeth;  condition  of  avbject^ — Continued 

(a)  APACHE  BOT{^-Ck>ntiimed 


ord 
no. 


fiC4 


PoflltlOEl, 


j  Right. 


T«eth.A 


Fim. 


Upfwr. 


I      I 


-  i 


3     4 


( 


m 


531 


532 


539 


534 


[Right. 
iLeft... 

Rtght. 
Left... 


Lnwc:r,.< 


[Upper. 


f  Right.. 

[Right.. 
'^^    {ben... 


I  Right. 


1  Lower.. 


IRIg&t. 

luit,,- 

r---iLr: 

rRlght. 

Right, 


Lower. 


jXTpper,. 

lLrf>wer, . 


Liifl.. 


fRIght. 


[L 


i  Lower;  J 


jRlght- 
'iLaft... 

S36  I ,.., 

I  „  [Right. 

53i   ,,.,.... .„ 

I  „  fRl^t. 

ilLo«r..|f*"- 


r- 


iLeft.. 


I 


U     4 


I      I 


j:::i: 


r 


.     All  except  ]tt«t  mol^n. 


,  1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


...  5 
...   fi 

:..J5 


-I* 

4     B 


J. 


I 


I 


1 

1  i  2 

Snsoiid 

■'T  "1 

1 
1 

2 
3 
2 

... 

1 

] 

... 

...L. 

3     fl     7  I  8 
........   8 

3     d   ...   S 
3     S   ...   S 

8 

......   8 

„L..i  :8 


All  except  lAst  molAre. 
AUflKCfipt  liut  moUTB. 


3  U 
3  <  a 
3     0 

3  Mi 


rot}4Ltloa  of  flubjoct.  t 


<+> 


m 


M 


w 


Not  qafte  w«lL 


Atl  fixcept  Inst  molAn. 


1 
I 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 


...   A  ■ 


i  . 


I  , 


I      L.|8 

8 
8 
8 
8 
fl 
8 
8 
8 


t*J 


C^> 


Not  looff  after  lutsch. 


(*■) 


Tongtie  whltiili. 


8    » 


L . .  L .  *      Alt «  Kcept  lupt  molM  n. 


.!.. 


AUfucc«pt  last  moUrK. 


13.3 

ft    7 

2    S 

e  ... 

2     3 

e  ... 

2    a 

« 

{+> 


(+1 


{+3 


Shortly  I^t«^  luneh. 


do. 


(+) 


a  ScM"  alflo  ta)>le  on  p.  283  et  seq. 

f>  Explanation:  1,  median  Indsor;  2,  lateral  incisor;  3,  canine;  4,  anterior  premolar;  5,  posterior  pre- 
moiar;  6,  anterior  bicuspid:  7,  posteiior  bicuspid;  SiflrstmoUr;  9.  second  molar;  10  (—x),  third  molar. 

e  Symbol  ( +)  means  In  good  nealth  and  normal  state;  has  referenoe  chiefly  to  Table  3  (physiological 
data). 

3452— Bull.  34—08 20 
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n.  Indian  Children  of  Approximated  Ages — Continued 
Table  4  (Male).   Teeth;  condition  of  avhject^ — Continued 

(a)  APACHE  BOYS-OontlDiied 


ord 
no. 

Poiltl«]. 

Tsctti.6 

Condition  of  iabjei?t.c 

Fi™t.         1 

Second. 

Rlgbt. . 

, 

I    a  ...  ft  1  7    g    8  „. 
1     a    3    *    7    g    9  ... 
12    3    6    7*0... 
1     3    3    fi  {  7    g    g   .., 
All  except  last  mdlara, 

MO 

"■"»'■■  jr.... 

fRlglit.. 

^ 

<+) 

Ml 

Left 

,., 

"* 

... 

^Q%  quite  w«ll. 

Mi 

AlLtKfwnt  Iftflt  innlArfl. 

gl3 

upper.,  j^^^ 

fHlght* . 

3 
3 

4 
4 

5 

fi 
3 
5 

Ailc 

I|2 

1  a 

12 
l[3 
1     3 

1    a 

iCOG 

il^tliLit 

«  ... 

fiU. 
f 

moUn 

g'g 
g  L.. 

g   g 

g    !    ft 

... 

545 

'^**'"  Utt.  .. 

3 

1 

fRteht.. 

3 
3 

1 

ft  i  7 

a  1 

g 

""•'••  u^.... 

... 

nagax.. 

fi 
fi 

(+) 

lLow.r..  ,^ 

1   a  1 3 

a  .  ..Is 

Me 

T»t  iRlIt  iitnliin. 

M7 

All  eaccpt  Jiwt  moliint. 
All  (^x^Mtnt  I^Lftt  mnilani. 

548 

t+) 

r---K:: 

.., 

1  :  2 

I  '  3 

1  '  2 

3  1  fi  j  7  '  gl  fl   ... 
3  ■...'  T  1  g|  ft    ... 
3  '  e  1  7  1  g    ft  !„. 
a  1  fl    7    a  1  «  '    . 

550 
551 
552 
553 
554 
555 
5.56 

557 

5.'i9 
560 

(Right.. 

t+) 

^'^*'■^l.... 

1 

...... 

All  ticvpt  liuit  molar?.    1                          (+) 
AJ !  !■  n\^'p\  lii  St  jiioU  rn .    '                           ( + ) 

.  .|... 

1 

1 

A 11  i^xtf  pt  Jaa  t  iiii^lfl  ra.     1                           ( + ) 

All  (*]tcppt  IjiiHl  molars.                              (+) 

1 

All  tfjtwpl  Iftst  moliiRi.       Tongue  yellowish  at  ba8(\ 

All  PKc^ppt  \i\»i  innlum,                                (  +  ) 

.j... 

All  exfflpt  liiBt  moliirr^.    1                           (  +  ) 

[U'gtit 1... 

p''''-|u.ft...j    .... 

-.. 

1   !  2  1  3  |fl     7  ■  H     3    .. 

1,             (Right..    ..L. 
''""'■■••J,....!...... 

1 

1     2  1  3  1  0  '  7     K     b    ...'                            ^^■ 
1  1  2  '  3  ,  0  1  7     8     3  '.-J 

All  escppt  !iUHt  molftrji 
All  f  jtpi'pt  last  molars 
All  oirtTt  Ift-^t  molars. 

12     3     6     7  '  ?i  1  U    ... 

I  '  2     3     ft  |,..    8  ^  ft  ',.. 

112     3     fl  !  7     8     ?^    ... 

12     3     A     7     8     «... 
All  exrept  last  molnrjL 
All  <'X<?rpt  lufil  mo  III  Fit. 
All  oifvpt  la  fit  moljirs. 
All  esPTpl  Iwfil  TTiolurp. 

(+) 

1......'     -L- 

(+) 

' 

(+) 

Right.  .L_L,. 

1 

p^'^-il '... 

561 

1                 Kight..'  ,.',.. 

1 

(  +  ) 

''-"""'•■  I-elt..  .      .;.. 

. 

562 
5(.3 
56-i 
56,') 

■      1      1 

(+) 

1  r'\"r 

(  +  ) 

:..'...) 

(  +  ) 

;:  j._l:'_. 

(+^ 

^..i... 

All  I'xc^^pt  Iris t  inolari*,    i                          (  +  ) 

a  Soo  also  table  on  p.  2S3  <'t  seq. 

''  Explanation:  1.  median  indsor:  2.  lateral  incisor:  3.  canine:  4,  anterior  premolar;  5,  posterior  pre- 
molar; 6.  anterior  l)icuspid;  7.  posterior  bicuspid;  8.  first  molar;  9.  s<»cond  molar:  10  (=x),  third  molar. 

c  Svmbol  ( +)  means  in  good  nealth  and  normal  state;  has  reference  chiefly  to  Table  3  (physiological 
data). 
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II.  Indian  Children  of  Approximated  Ages — Continued 


Table  4  (Male).   Teeth;  condition  of  subject^ — Continued 

(a)  APACHK  BOT»-€onUnuecl 


ord 


PcMitfon. 


(Right. 


Fint. 


Lower. 


6&& 

I 
S74  [ 

577 

Sfi  \ 
MB  ^ 

.s» : 

fiSl 
&B3 


fUp 
Ilo 


jRigbt. 

"iLeiW., 

fRIgM. 

U 


tLeftL. 


Upper. 


Lnwnr. 


f  Right. 

f  Right, 
JLeft... 


SH5 


Upper* 


Lower 


jmghi. 
iLefL., 
rmghi. 
[Lett.., 


I 


I 


SfflO 


m] 


JRifrtit. 

'"^^"^ii^it.. 

jHight. 

Kfght. 

luft.. 
( night. 

(Right. 


{Upper, 
Lower, 
I  Upper, 


Teeth  > 


B^^ond. 


1 

3 

s 

0 

7 

r 

I 

S 

3 

6 

7 

6     ft   . 

1 

2 

a 

G 



S 

..J 

I 

a 

3 

6 

B 

:.., 

AtL  exc«pt  last  inol&rii. 
AU  i)Xc«pt  t»Ht  lualarii. 
All  ftjuwpt  Utt  nioliM!^. 


1  a  ...  e  7  8  0 

1  2  3  Q  7  8  tt 

I  2  3  G  7  8  9 

I  2  3  6  7  B  :  0 


All  escept  Ui4t  molars. 


3    B     ; 
3     flL. 

3  I  6  I  7 
All  except  Last  moUrs. 
All  «Xi(?Qpt  JA«t  molnrB. 
AU  except  lost  moLorfl. 
AU  «xnpt  lAat  suiter*. 
All  exoept  last  injoLar«« 
Ail  (UCOppt  1b Bt  molars. 
AU  oxwpt  lAst  molari. 
All  except  ia^t  mol&rei. 
AU  except  l&iit  molora. 
All  P3tw*pt  Uat  moLOTB. 
AU  except  lA*t  inoJ*niK 


1 

2  1  S  ,  ft 

9 

0 

1 

2|3     *     7  is 

9 

I 

313   e 

7 

S 

« 

1 

ajaifl 

7 

8 

9 

AU  exrept  last  molAn. 
AU  exeept  iast  utolmrn. 
All  except  litst  viot&rii. 


AU  except  Ufit  moLu-H* 


2 

7 

M 

3 

7 

S,0 

3 

7 

g   a 

g    9 

7 

fi     P 

7 

e 

7 

0 

,1, 

9  1 

CoDditlcm  of  ■abJeot.<^ 


(+) 

(+) 
Tongue  whitish* 

(+) 

(+) 

C+) 

Shortly  af  t^  lunch. 

Tongue  oUgbtli-  jeUnwtih* 
t+) 
t+) 
t+J 
(+) 

<+) 
C+) 
(  +  ) 
Tongue  iligtiUr  coaled. 

(■!-) 
Tongue  slighlly  coated. 

Httd  been  running. 

(+) 
(+) 


Tongue  wlilUidi. 


o  See  al80  tabic  on  p.  283  et  seq. 

b  Explanation:  1,  median  incisor;  2,  lateral  incisor;  3,  canine;  4,  anterior  premolar;  5,  posterior  pie- 
molar;  6,  anterior  bicuspid;  7,  posterior  bicuspid;  8.  first  molar:  9,  second  molar;  10  (—x),  third  molar. 

c  Syml)ol  (+)  means  in  good  nealth  and  normal  state;  has  reference  chiefly  to  Table  3  (i^siological 
data). 
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II.  Indian  Children  of  Approximated  Ages — Continued 
Table  4  (Male).   Teeth;  condition  of  subject '^ — Continued 

(a)  APACHE  BOTS— Contiiiued 


□o. 


Poaltloix. 


Taetb.« 


Flnt, 


Bitxxsad* 


Cotidltioii  or  Bu  bjflct,  e 


503 

S05 


mt 


mi 

602 

floa 
eos 

flOG 
607 

aos 
eo9 
«io 
fill 

%n 


fil5 
616 


617 


Am 


„  JRlght. 


Upper 


IHfght. 
i  Right. 
JRlglit. 


ILTpper. 
LfiWtT 


m 

fir? 


I 


3  3  0  17     8  0 

a  3  6     7     B  V 

3  ...  6     7     B'  9 

2  3  e     7  <  8  0 


AIL  excopt  Unt  jnol«ri. 
AU  flxcept  jAiit  moJjLTfl. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

AW  ejcL-fipt  liLit  molars 
(lower    third    inoJjirv 
About  to  (tppe«r)« 
All  exf^ept  t&it  molfiri. 
Ail  except  \at%t  inolArs. 
All  except  lAsl  molarH, 
All  QJc^pl  Uiftt  molsira. 
All  except  la^t  molars. 
AU  flxcf  pt  IahI  molara. 
AU  t!X^pt  lust  tuol&rji, 
AU  except  laeit  molars. 
All  (ixc«pt  LuBit  molAnii. 
AU  t'XCflpt  Iwit  nicjlarB, 
AU  ^xc?ept  lujit  molari, 
AU  except  last  molara. 

All  33, 
All  ex<"e[Jl  \wn\  molnrsn 
All  except  luiat  mijlar^. 
All  pTtK'pt  Iftst  mokrfl. 

AU   rxoept    lA^t    moliirH 
{Id  WIT     th}r<l     moliira 
about  to  ftp] tear). 
All  i?3ipept  lu*t  mDliira. 
AU  exfiipi  laat  moLirs. 

ft   '    X 

ft ,  Jt 

g  ,  X 


2\l 

6 

7     S 

V 

0 

7'S 

2  In 

fi 

7  ,  S 

2|3 

fl 

7     S 

2|a 

A 

7     8 

y^ 

A 

7  '  8 

»N 

A 

7  ,  ft 

!S|3 

« 

7     S 

2^ 

A 

7     « 

3|3 

A 

7     ft 

t    3 

A 

7     ft 

W 

7  ,ft 

AU  except  iuat  molarB. 
AU  pxr^i^pl  kst  moUrs. 
AU  exit? pi  liiflt  moLnns, 
AUoxoept  laat  molari. 


(  +  ) 
<+) 

(+> 


<+J 


Noi  fiUly  wdL 


<+) 
(+) 
(+) 

t+) 
t+) 
{+) 
(+) 

<+) 
(+) 

(+> 
(+) 


(+) 


(^-> 


'I  S<>o  also  tabic  on  p.  283  et  scq. 

^  Explanation:  1,  median  Incisor;  2,  lateral  incisor;  3,  canine:  4,  anterior  premolar;  5,  posterior  ppp>- 
niolar;  6,  anterior  bicuspid;  7,  posterior  bicuspid;  8,  first  molar;  9.  second  molar;  10  (»x),  third  molar. 

f  Symbol  (+)  means  m  good  health  and  normal  state;  has  reference  chiefly  to  Table  ( physiological 
data). 
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n.  Indian  Children  op  Approximated  Ages — Continued 
Table  4  (Male).   Teeth;  condition  of  avhject^ — Continued 

(a)  APACHE  BOY8™<:ontiiiutNl 


no. 


624 
OSfi 


Q27 

038 


«30 

«33 
U4 

«35 

ess 

D37 


Bag 

MO 


Ul 


AH 


9ti 


Poflition, 


Upper. 


Lower. 


RIgbt. 
LefL.. 
[RigHl. 


TT      .    I  Right. 


Lower. 


Rigbt. 
Left... 


Upper* 


Lowtr. 


iRlgbU 
iLeft... 
JRight. 
iLeft... 


fUpper, 
Lower, 


S45 


Upper. 
Lower, 


[Right. 
'iLeft.. 

fRlgW- 
iLeri... 

IRLght. 
iLeft,.. 

irlem. 

I  Left.., 


Teeth.  ^ 


fEnt. 


Upper. 
Lower. 
Upper. 
iLower. 


JLower.i 


I  Eight. 

iLcft,., 
Right. 
Left.-. 

jRight. 

iLelU., 

might. 

luft.,. 


Second. 


3 

% 

a 

7 

S     S 

3 

3 

a 

T 

S     S 

2 

3 

6 

7 

Sj  9 

... 

3 

6 

7 

8   g 

2  8  a  7  8  y  ,. 

2  3  6  7  8  0.. 

3  3  e  7  8  g     X 
2  3  B  T  S  B     X 


All  exoept  last  malArH, 

AUexa'pt  lut  molars. 
1 
1 
1 
1 

All  except  Uat  moUna. 

All  exDept  lAAt  moUra. 
1 
1 
1 
1 

All  except  Uat  moLatm, 
AU32. 

All  ejUMpt  Uot  molATi. 
AU32. 

AUexospt  lAst  ] 

All  except  l&Bt  i 

AU  except  lajit  i 
I 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
I 


3 

8     « 

2 

S     « 

B  ,  0 

8     ft 

8     % 

* 

s   e 

" 

8     ft 

2 

« 

8    g 

molars 
rnolAfS. 

8  [«  . 

S  I  ft 

B  I  ft 

8     ft 

8     ft 

8     ft 

8|g  . 
8  {  g 

itiDlikrfi. 


Condition  of  igtubjeot.^ 


Not  qtUto  well. 
Not  quite  wilL 


t+J 


Not  fuU J  welL 


t+) 


AU  except  lost 
All  32. 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

Ail  except  last  molars, 
ft  '. 


2    31 e  7  fi    ft 

2    3    «  7  8    ft 

2    3    8  7  8    g 

2  I  3    B  7  8    ft 

2    3    6  7  8ft 

2  I  3     6  7  8     ft 

2     3     S  7  8     g 
2:38789 


1     2 

1  I  2 
1  1  2 

1  i  2 

lj2 
1J2 
1,2 
13 


8 
8 
8     ft 


ft  I  X 

ft|X 


ft       X 

g  .,, 

9     X 

9j. 


Kot  quite  well. 


P&tni  In  chest. 


a  See  oJbo  tftbl«  on  p.  28^)  et  leq. 

A  KjcpUnHtlon:  1  m«^duin  iDdwr;  2,  lateral  iodeor;  3,  canine;  4,  anterior  pieirolar;  5,  posterior  pre- 
molars A,  anuirior  tiirufljild;  7,  posterior  bicuspid;  8,  first  molar;  9,  second  molar;  10  (—x),  third  molar, 
c  STmbul  ( +]  mr^UA  In  good  be^th  and  normal  state;  has  reference  chiefly  to  Table  3  (physiological 
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II.  Indian  Children  of  Approximated  Ages — Continued 
Table  4  (Female) .«    Teeth;  condition  ofsvhject;  breasts;  menHruaiion^ 

(b)  APACHK  OIRU3 


Position. 


646 


647 


648 


649 


660 


651 


652 


653 


654 


655 


(Upper. 

Lower. 
JUpper. 
I  Lower. 
(Upper. 

Lower. 

Upper. 

Lower. 
(Upper. 

Lower. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

{Upper. 
Lower. 
Upper. 
Lower.. 
Upp<«r. 
Lower. 
Uppor. 
Lower. 
Uppor., 
Lower.. 


[Right. 
(Left.. 
[Right. 
iLeft.. 
[Right. 
iLeft.. 
[Right. 
iLeft.. 
[Right. 
iLeft.. 
[Right. 
iLeft.. 
[Right. 
iLeft.. 
[Right. 
iLeft.. 
[Right. 
iLeft.. 
[Right. 
iLeft.. 
[Right. 
[Left . . 
.[Right. 
iLeft.. 
I  Right. 
ILeft.. 
[Right. 
iLoft.. 
[Right. 
iLeft . . 
[Right. 

lu>ft.. 

[Right. 
iLoft.. 
I  Right. 
iLeft.. 
[Right.! 
ILeft..! 
[Right. 
lUft.. 
[Right. 
lU'ft.. 
[Right.! 
iLo.ft 


Teeth.e 


First. 


J  2|  3  4\ 
.1  2  3!  4] 

•I  A  ^,  f 

AU20. 

AU20. 

All  20. 

A112U. 
4; 
4' 
4I 


2 

3 

2 

3 

2 

3 

2 

3 

2<3 

2,3 

2'  3 

2 

3| 

AU20. 
All  20. 
All  20. 
Ail  20. 
AU20. 
All  20. 
All  20. 
AU  20. 
All  20. 
AU20. 
All  20. 
All  20. 
2  3;  4 
2'3l4 
..,  3   4 
J  3'  4 
2   3'.. 
2   3.. 
..\  3 
..    3 
2  3 
2  3 
2  3 
2  3 


4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 

.'..'..'  4 
.I..13..I 


I..IJ..I..I. 


Seconc). 


G 

6.. I 


.    6.. 


1  2 

1  2! 

1  21 

i  2I  3  G;  7; 


Condition  of  subject.rf 


Not  quite  well. 


(+) 


(+) 


(+) 


(+) 


(+) 


(+) 


(•f) 


(+) 


(+) 


(+) 


Breasts. 


Menstruation. 


aThe  continuation  of  Table  4  (Female)  will  be  found  on  p.  330  et.  seq. 

6Soe  al.'io  table  on  p.287  ct  seq. 

^Explanation:  1,  median  incisor;  2.  lateral  incisor;  3,  canine;  4,  anterior  premolar;  5.  posterior  pre- 
molar; G.anterlor  bicuspid:  7,  posterior  bicuspid:  8,  first  molar;  9.  second  molar;  10(=-x),  third  molar. 

d Symbol  (  +  )  means  mgood  health  and  normal  state;  has  reference  chiefly  to  Tables  (physiological 
data). 
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II.  Indian  Children  of  Approximated  Ages — Continued 

Table  4  (Female).   Teeth;  condition   of  subject;  breasts;  menstruor 

tvm**  — Oontimied 


{b)  apache  GIRI^S-Oontinued 


Position. 


(Upper..  [Right. 
iLeft.. 
.  Lower.,  f Right. 


I 


658 


659 


660 


[Upper. 


(Left 
.f  Right. 

lLower..fRlght. 

iLeft..!. 
Upper..  fRlght.| 
iLeft..' 
Lower..  J  Right.' 
ILeft.. I 
(Upper.. jRight.l. 
^  ILeft..'. 


Lower..  [Right. 


.  [Left..! 

)'  Upper. .[Right. 
ILeft.. 
,  Lower.. f Right. 
I  iLeft.. 

i  (Upper..  (Right. 
662]  [Left.. 

;lLower..f  Right. 
I  ILeft.. 

{Upper..  (Right. 
iLeft.. 
,  I.,ower..jRlght. 
JLeft.. 


663 


664 


665 


666 


667 


Lower..|J««»»*- 
ILeft.. 


Upper. 


Lower. 


Upper. 


[Right. 
ILeft.. 
[Right. 
iLeft.. 
[Right. 
iLeft.. 


lx,wer..P^»^t- 
|U»ft.. 

Upi>or..|R^ht. 

iT^if  t . . 

Lowor..i»*«*»^- 
iLeft.. 


Teeth.fc 


First. 


3!  4 
4 

4 


«  1  -: 

«  1'..' 

6  1'.. 

5  12 

5il2 

5  1,2 

5  i;  2 

2  1  2 


AU20. 
Aii20. 
AU20. 
AU20. 

3;. 


4 
4 
4' 
4  £ 

4^  £ 

4, 
i, 


V  ' 

*  41 

4 
4 


3  4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 


5  1 

5  1 

£  1 

41  £  1 

4£  1 
4  5|l 
4 

4  £ 

4  £  1 


4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3  4 

3  4 

3   i 

3. 

3  4 

,1 


£12 

£12 

£   1   2 

3'  4I  J  1   2 


Second. 


£   1 

5  1 
£  1 
£  1 
£  1; 
£  1  . 
£    1. 


3;  6 
3  6 
3  6 
3*6 


8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 

•!» 

8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 

:. 

si. 


S:: 

8'.. 

8*.. 


8;.. 


Condition  of  subject.*' 


(+) 


Tongue  coated. 


BnMist.«i. 


(+) 


Has  a  cold. 


Not  quite  well. 


(+) 


Not  quite  weU. 


Tongue 
coated. 


somewhat 


(+) 


(+) 


(+) 


Menstruation. 


a  See  also  table  on  p.  287  et  seq. 

^  Kxplanation:  1,  median  incisor;  2,  lateral  incisor;  3,  canine;  4,  anterior  premolar;  5,  posterior  pre- 
molar; 6.  anterior  bicuspid;  7, posteztor  bicuspid;  8,  first  molar;  9,  second  molar;  10  f-x),  third  molar. 


f  Svmbol  (+)  means  in 
data). 


health  and  normal  state;  has  reference  chiefly  to  Table  3  (physiological 
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II.  Indian  Chudben  of  Approximated  Ages — CSontinued 

Table  4  (Female).    Teeth;  condition  of  subject;  hreaata;  mengtruor 

tio7i  "-^onlmued 

(b)  apache  OIRLS-ConUnued 


608 


870 


871 


072 


673 


674 


676 


Position. 


{Upper. 
Lower., 


Upper. 


iLiOwer.. 


Upper. 


Lower.. 


JRight. 

[Left.. 

fRlght. 

JLeft.. 

fRlght. 

iLeft.. 

JRight. 

iLeft.. 

JRight. 

JLeft.. 

JRight. 

[Left.. 

[Right. 
"PP^^-iLcft.. 

fRlght. 
^^^"'iLeft.. 

[Right. 
^PP^'iLeft.. 
,  [Right. 

^^^^'-•{Left.. 
.  [Right. 

pPP^'^iLeft.. 

fRlght. 

{Left.. 

[Right. 

J  Right. 
•|l>oft . . 
[Right. 


I 
|lLower..J 


Lower.. 


(Upper. 


JL<»ft  . 


(Right. 
I  Lower..  I      , 

JLeft.. 

[Right. 


Teeth,  b 


First. 


UpptT.  . 


Jl^ft  . 


(Right. 


4 
4 
3|  4 
3  4 
3  4 
3  4 


3  4 
3  4 
3 
3 


TT 


I  1 

£  1 
2   1 

fi  1 
£  1 
I  1 
£  1 
I   1 


£1 
£   1   2 


4|dl2 

4  £    12 

41  £    12 

£    1   2 

31  4'  £   12 


4   £    1 
.    S    1 


[Upper. . 


677 


!'^""^"-)i.'ft 


678 


Upp<^r. . 


Lower. 


Ix'ft  . 

Right.  .... 

Ix»ft..i..i.. 
[Right. 

I^'ft . . 

Right. 
jU'ft.. 
I  Right. 
|U>ft.. 


4   2 

..    5 


I 


3 

3   4   5 

3   4   J  1'  2 


Second. 


1  2 

l|  2 

1  2 

1  21 


J" 


2|  3'  6 

2   3..!. 
2|  3!  6'. 


8.. 
8.. 
8.. 
8.. 
8.. 
8.. 
8.. 
8.. 
8.. 
8.. 
8.. 
8.. 
8.. 
8.. 
8.. 
8.. 
8.. 
8.. 


'  8, 


8 


\"\ 


2|  3  6  7   8 


2   3   6 
2   3   G,. 


8.. 

1  2!  3'  6'  7  8i  9' 

1  2'.. I  G-  7'  8 

1  2  ..  G  7  8 

1  2'.. I 


5    12. 

1,2. 
2  . 
'"        6 
2   36 


«i  Seo  altJo  tiible  on  p.  287  et  scq. 

fr  Explanation:  1.  median  Incisor;  2,  latcrallnciso 


Condition  of  subject.^ 


(+) 


(+) 


Stomach  disordered . 


(+) 


(+) 


(+) 


Systolic  murmur. 


(+) 


(+) 


Not  quite  well. 


Breasts.'  Menstruation. 


(+) 


3,  canine;  4,  anterior  premolar;  5,  posterior  pre- 


molar; «■).  anterior  bicuspid;  7,  posterior  bicuspid;  S,  first  molar;  9,  second  molar;  10  (— x),  third  molar. 
cSymlK)!  (  +  )  means  in  good  health  and  normal  state;  has  reference  chiefly  to  Table  3  (physiological 
data). 
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II.  Indian  Children  of  Approximated  Ages — Continued 

Table  4  (Female).   Teeik;   condition  of  subject;  breasts;   menstma- 

tion'* — ^Continuod 


(b)  APACHE  OIRL»-€k)ntinaed 


679 


680 


681 


685 


687 


68» 


Pooitlon. 


[Right. 


Teeth.fc 


First. 


LowtT.. 


[UppeT 


ILeft . 
JRight. 


iLeft.J 

jlllght. 
^  j  Right. 

[  night. 
,,  I  Right. 

[Right. 
(Right. 
[Right, 


Upper. , 


LTpppr, 


Lower  „ 


hownT, 


iLowpr., 


[  LTpper. 


[Lower,,, 


jRlght. 
jLaft,. 
jRlght. 

I  Right. 

I  Right. 

might. 

— -ir: 

iKlghl. 


[Upper. 


f 


"iLeft. 


3.. 


.   All 


Second. 


i;2 

I  2 

l:  2 

II  2 

12 
1J2 

V" 
12 

12.. 

1  2,. 

I  2!  3 


except    Uut 
molars. 

8'. 


i'Js 


6  7 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 


3 

31  6 
6 
6 


3  6 
3.. 
3.. 
3  6 
3  6 
3 


2  3 

2' 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


6 
6< 

6.  7 
6 


3  6 
3  6 


8.. 
8.. 
8.. 
8.. 
8.. 
8.. 
8.. 
8.. 
8.. 
8.. 
8.. 
8.. 
<■• 

8;  9 
s;  9 
8;. 

8. 
8. 


8;.. 

8.. 
8.. 
«.. 
8.. 
8.. 
8'.. 
8|9 
8  9 

r 

\" 

8'.. 
8'.. 
8.. 


Condition  of  subjcct.c 


(+) 


(+) 


(+) 


(+) 


(+) 


Sore  throat. 


(+) 


(+) 


(+) 


(+) 


(+) 


Breasts, 


Menstruation. 


'<  Sin  also  t&hle  on  p.  2^7  ot  seq. 

h  EKpUDBtian:  1 ,  mediAn  Incisor;  2,  lateral  incisor;  3,  canine;  4,  anterior  premolar;  5,  posterior  pie- 
mnlar;  (>.  antftrtor  btfnispld;  7,  posterior  bicuspid;  8,  first  molar;  9,  second  molar;  10  (-x),  third  molar. 

f  S^ym\ti\\  i  -f)  rnijaofi  In  good  heiflth  and  normal  state;  has  reference  chiefly  to  Table  3  (physiological 
diita). 
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II.  Indian  Children  op  Approximated  Ages — Continued 

Table  4  (Female).   Teeth;  condition  of  subject;  breasts;  menstruor 

lion  ^ — Continued 

(b)  APACHE  OIBLS— Continned 


Position. 


Teeth.ft 


First. 


Second. 


Condition  of  subject." 


Breasts. 


Menstruation. 


690 


691 


602 


694 


696 


700 


Upper..  fRi«ht. 

iLeft.. 
lLower..fWght. 

[Left.. 
Upper..  JRlglit. 

iLeft.. 
Lower..fR*«ht. 

[Left.. 
Upper..  fRl«ht. 

ILeft.. 

Lower..fRJgbt- 
ILeft.. 

Upper..  jRight- 

iLeft.. 
Lower..  jRlg»»t. 

ILeft.. 

fUpper..lR»«ht. 

J  iLcft.. 

Lower..  [Right. 

iLeft.. 
Upper..  [Right.;. 

iLeft..!. 
Ix>wer..  [Right.'. 

iLeft..!. 
Upper.,  f Right.'. 

U^eft..!. 

[Right  I . 

llveft..'. 

(Right. 

ll.eft..  . 
Lower..  [Right.  . 

ILeft..  . 
Upper..  [Right.!. 

ILeft..'. 
Lower..  I  Right.'. 

[Left.. I. 
[Upper..  [Right.  . 

ll^ft..  . 
Lower..  [Right.'. 

lLi»ft..i. 
[Upper..  jRlght-i. 
J  [Left..!. 

lLower..|Rlght.i. 

lu>ft.. . 


Lower  . 


Upper. 


I     I 


6  7 
7 
7 

61  7 


2  .3 

2|  3 
2   3 

2J3 
2!  3 
2   3 

A: 

>'  2;  3] 

l|  2J  3 

vi-i 

1  2.. I 
1  2|  3' 
1]  2;  3! 
3: 
3! 
3 
3! 


8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8  9'. 

8  9|. 

8|..l. 

8,..!. 

8..!. 
8..!. 

i.: 

8   l». 

sj  ». 
8..'. 

81. .i. 

s'..  . 

8      |. 
8     I. 

8...  . 


'..'sL 
■  ■!  «i- 


a  Soe  also  table  on  p.  287  et  seq. 
6  Explanation:  1,  median  incisor; 


.  lateral  incisor 


(+) 


(T) 


(+) 


(+) 


(+) 


(+) 


Had  been  running. 


(-I-) 


Not  quite  well. 


Strawliorry  tongue. 


(+) 


3,  canine:  4,  anterior  premolar; 


_^  .  posterior  pre- 

molar;'0,  anterior  bicuspid:  7,  posterior  l>lcuspid;  S,  first  molar;  9.  8<'cond  molar;  10  («x).  third  molar. 
c  Symbol  (  +  )  means  in  good  health  and  normal  state;  has  n*ference  chiefly  to  Tal)le  3  (physiological 
data). 
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II.  Indian  Children  op  Approximated  Ages — Continued 

Table  4   (Female).   Teeth;  condition  of  svhject;  breasts;  menstrua- 
tion ^ — Continued 

(6)  AFACHS  girls— Continued 


701 


702 


703 


704 


706 
706 


707 


708 


700 


710 


711 


712 


713 


Fotition. 


Upper. 


Lower. 


1  Right. 
iLeft.. 
JRIgbt. 
iLeft.. 
JRlght. 

(Right. 
^^^"il>rft.. 


Teeth.ft 


First. 


[Upper. 


[Right.! 
iLeft..'. 


(Right. 
^^^^'iLeft.. 


[Upper. 


ll^fOwer. . 


Upper. 


Ilx)wer. 


(: 

|Upper..j, 


Lower. 


(Ri^t. 

[Left.. 

(Right. 

(Left.. 

[Right. 

[Left.. 

[Right. 

[Left.. 
Right. 
Left.. 

(Right. 

[Left.. 

fRight. 
^PP^^iLeft.. 

[Right. 

[Left.. 

jRlghL'. 

[Left..  . 

I  Right.'. 

[I^ft..  . 

(Right.  . 

[I^t..  . 

fRight  . 

[Left..  . 

(Righti. 
^PP^'iLeft..'. 

fRight.  . 

jLeft..!. 


lA)wer. . 


Upper. 


1/Ower. . 


Upper. 


Lower.  .J 


Tx)wer. , 


4  1- 

1  . 

1 

1 


Second. 


J  1 

.... 

8 

1 

2".. 

.. 

8 

2.. 
2  3 
2  3 

6 
6 

7 

8 
8 

8 

2.  3 

e..i8'..!.. 

..!  3 
2  3 
2!  3 
2  3 

6 
6 
6 
6 

.. 

8  9,.. 

IB 

2|3 

ft 

8 

-.!.. 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

All    exoept 
molarfi. 
....do 
....do 

1 


iMt 


2L 

2  3 
2,3 
2  3 


8' 

8; 

8' 

8..' 
8  0 
8  9 
8  9 
8  9, 

8 
8 
8 
8 
8 

8'. 

I 

8. 

8'. 

8. 

8. 

8. 

8 

8. 

8. 

8. 

8. 

8. 


I 


Condition  of  subject.** .  Breasts. 


(+) 


Tongue  whitish . 


(+) 


Tongue  whitish. . 


Not  fully  weU. 

(+) 

(+) 


(+) 


Drank  coffee. . 


(+) 


(+) 


Cold  morning. . 


(+) 


Menstruation. 


a  Sec  also  tabic  on  p.  287  et  seq. 

b  Explanation:  1,  median  Indsor;  2.  lateral  indsor;  3,  canine;  4.  anterior  premolar;  5,  posterior  pre- 
molar; 6,  anterior  bicuspid:  7,  posterior  bicuspid;  8,  first  molar;  9,  second  molar,  10  (^-x),  third  molar. 
c  Syml)oi  (4-)  means  in  good  health  and  normal  stote;  has  reference  chiefly  to  Table  3  (physiological 
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II.  Indian  Children  of  Approximated  Ages — Continued 

Table  4  (Female).   Teeth;    condition  of  subject;  breasts;  menstruor 

tion  ^ — Continued 


{b)  apache  OIBLft-Continued 


Position. 


Teeth.fc 


First. 


Second. 


Condition  of  subject.^ 


Breasts. 


IfenstmAtlon. 


714 


715 


716 


717 


718 


721  , 


722 


719 


723 


724 
72.'>  1 


726 


727 


Upper.,  f  Right. 

iLeft.. 
Lower. .  (Right. 

iLeft.. 


Lower. 


[Upper. 


I  Lower. . 


(Right 
ILcft.. 
fRlght. 
ILeft.. 
jRlght. 
iLeft.. 


S  1 
5  I 
fi  1 
b   1 


a 

6 

8 

.. 

2 

6 

8 

2 

3 

6 

.. 

8 

2 

3 

« 

.. 

8 

Ail    except    last 
molars. 


1 

1 

di 

b  1 
t  1 

5  1 
fi  1 
fi    1 


fi    1 
fi    1 

41 

1 
A  1 

5 


i  4   5 

1-5 


3 
3 
3 
3 

3 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

3 
3 

6 
6 
6 
6 
6 

6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 

6 

7 

IKlght. 


[Lowe 


I  Right, 
•il^fl.. 


2 

2 
2 
2. 

2 
2; 

2 

All   except 
molars. 
...do 

1;  2  3|  6'.. I  8',..! 
li  2|  3,  6   7  8'.. 


8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 

s;  9 

last 


(+) 


Not  quite  well. 


(+) 


(+) 


(+) 


(+) 


(+) 


2  31  6-  7J  8, 


I 


7  8'..  . 


(+-) 


Jl2,  3,         .     ,     , 
All    except    last 
molar.s. 

(Jo  I  Not  quite  well. 


Not  quite  well. 


C+) 


Upper. 


li>eft..|..j. .;..!.. I 

IRlght.  ..  ..I..|  4' 
Lower.  A,    .  • 

[Left  ..^.'..  ..I  4, 


...do 
1    2  3 

'i  2, 3 

3 


I 

fRlght.l. 

^^^^^^iLeft..!. 

Lower.. P'«^^-- 


[.eft . 


I 


.  s'..!.. 

-I«U- 

._  8|..'.. 
All  except  last 
molars. 

Il2;3!..|..|8|..|.. 
l'2'     I 


Y 

12  3 


1,  2,  3  , 
1    2  3' 


IJ, 


8..'. 
!  8'  9i. 


f+) 


(  +  ) 


(+) 


(+) 


Very 
small. 


a  S«M?  also  tablo  on  p.  287  ot  seq. 

b  ExplHrmtion:  1.  niodiun  incisor;  2.  lateral  inciMor;  3.  canine:  4.  anterior  premolar;  5,  posterior  pre- 
molar: ♦i.untcrior  bicuspid;  7.  posterior  ))lcu8pi<l:  8.  first  molar;  U.  8<'cond  molar;  10  («=x).  third  molar. 

t  8ymlK)l  (  +  )  means  in  good  health  and  normal  state;  has  refon^nce  chiefly  to  Table  3  (physiological 
data). 
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II.  Indian  Children  of  Approximated  Ages — Continued 


Table  4  (Female).    Teeth;    condition  of  subject;  hreasts;  menstmor 

tion^ — Continued 

(5)  apache  GIRL8— Continued 


Position. 


739 


7U 


732 

rm 

734 

73.'^ 

730 
737 

738 

™ 

743 
743 


745 

740 
747 

7ie 
710 
750 


r 


jRl^t. 
'iLftft,. 


Upper 


Lowpr. 


jRlght. 

iLert 
jRiebt. 


jRl^ii 


[Lower. 


I  Right. 
"iLeft. 


fUpper- 


fHlght 
iLeft.. 


[Left.. 


T«eth.fr 


Flf«t. 


B0cond. 


i    I    I    M    M 
All  exxwpt    lAst 

mol*™^ 

....do,. „„„,... 

...do 


B\  a,  7 


S  ft' 


3:  5   7 

^1  a|  7]  R  Q 

m  9 


a  tf. 


^M7     , 
AH   pju¥pt    lust 


2'., 

fl 

7;s 

2^.    fl 

7  8 

.  *  . 

2  3 

ti 

7  & 

». 

2I3 

7|  & 

i 

AU    except    Iftct 
tnolKra, 

....do... , 

...,d*j.. 


<do. 
-do. 


* 

3 

«|r 

S 

2 

3 

6    7 

9 

3 

2 

S   7 

8 

fi 

2 

3 

5   7 

a 

AU  e^ctpi 
molAfs, 
....do...... 


1 
d  1 


1I2] 
12 
2 


s 

3  fi| 

s 


3  fl,  7 
3^  fl  7 

3:  11 

AM    «JECcpt    l»st 
tnolfini. 

...do 

....do 


.do. 
.do. 
,do. 


Condition  of  subject.  <* 


Tongue    somewhat 
coated. 

(+) 
Tongue  coated , 


(+) 


(+) 


Tongue  slightly  coated 

(+) 

(+) 
(+) 

(+) 

C+) 

Tongue  slightly  coated 


(+) 


(+) 


(+) 


(+) 

(+) 

(+) 
Tongue  somewhat 
coated. 

(+) 
(+) 
(+) 


Breasts. 


Menstruation. 


Very 
small. 


SmaU. 


Very 


SmaU.. 
Very 
smalL 


Small.. 

Very 

small. 


Very 
small. 


...do. 


....do. 


...do. 


SmaU. 


Just  begun. 


Yes. 


Yes. 


Yes. 


a  Sco  also  table  on  p.  287  et  eeq. 

f>  Explanation:  1.  median  incisor;  2,  lateral  Indsor;  3,  canine;  4,  anterior  premolar;  5,  posterior  pre- 
molar; 6.  anterior  bicuspid;  7,  posterior  bicuspid;  8,  first  molar;  9,  second  molar;  10(—x),  third  molar. 

c  Symbol  (+)  means  In gooid health  and  normal  state;  has  referenoediiefly  to  Tables  (physiological 
data). 
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II.  Indian  Children  op  Approximated  Ages — Continued    • 

Table  4  (Female).    Teeth;  condition  of  subject;  breasts;   menstrua- 
tion ^ — Continued 

(b)  apache  girls— Continued 


CoDdlilon  of  nubject^^ 


Breititii^ 


tfetl«tnlatlcnL 


751 

752 

753 
7H 
7W 


750 


7*7 


7fiB 


7m 


7M 


7<E2 


7133 
7*M 


7A6 


7m 


770 

m 


t+) 


<+) 


Very 


Sightly  nerraufl,  * 

Not  qultPWelL...... 

Toiigu<)    slightly 
cxwtod- 


(+) 

Tongue   M 1 1 g  h  1 1 / 

eoiited. 

<+) 

<+) 

i+) 

<+) 

<+) 
<+) 

(  +  ) 


f3<j..._ {+)  Tfiltl  mrtminff. 


I  FlmUBMthU 
month- 


eiin«a. 


Am  All 

V  ^  r  y 

small. 
„.do.. 


Yc».    lor   6 


I      month  i.^ 

do. ,    Yp»,    for    15 

i     fnontbi. 


Very 
HmAlLJ 


...do. 


f+3 

do I  C  +  ) 

do Nfil  quite  wpII.. 

dtK ..,..|  Tongii**    slightly 

coatM. 

C+) 


Moder- 
ate. 
SmalL. 


Yea      for 

:      months. 

I  Ybj8,    tar 

tnotttfai. 

I 


I 


MoiivT-    VftM,    tor 

nte,    I      monthii. 

Vfsry   ... 

BnmlL 


1  S^H'  nlso  lahlo  on  p.  287  «'t  sf»q. 

ft  Explanation:  1.  in«»dian  incisor;  2.  latorul  indsor:  3.  canine;  4.  a ntorior  premolar;  5,  posterior  pre- 
molar: 0.  ant<'rior  bicuspid;  7.  iK>stPrior  bictispid;  8,  first  molar;  9.  woo nd  molar;  10  (  —  x).  third  molar. 

<•  Symbol  (  +  )  means  iu  good  health  and  normal  state;  has  refenmce  chiefly  to  Table  3  (physiological 
data). 
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II.  Indian  Children  of  Approximated  Ages — Continued 

Table  4  (Female).     Tedh;    condition  of  subject;  breasts;  menstrua" 

iion'^ — ^Contmueit 

(6)  apache  OI&LS-GonUnued 
Teeth.fr 

Second. 


774 

775 

776 

777 
778 
779 
780 

781  1 

782 

783 
784 

785 

78G 
787 
788 

789 
790 
791 


792 

793 
794 
795 
796 


Position. 


First. 


[Upper.. 


I  Lower. 


(Right. 
ILeft.. 
(Right. 
iLeft.. 


rpprr. 


Lower. 


[Right.! 

iLeft..' 
(Right.; 
iLeft. 


AU    except   last 
molars. 

....do 

....do 


.do. 


.do. 
.do. 


....do 

1'  2'  3'  6'.. I  8'  9!.. 
1  2;  3  6|  f  8  9'.. 
1  2'  3.  a'  7J  8  9' 
1. '2!  31  6|..|  sj  9|.. 
All  except  last 
molars. 


.do. 
.do. 

.do. 

.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


1|  2  3  6  7]  8;  9 

1,  2..|  6  7 

Ij  2  3:  6  7 

l|  2  SJ  6|  7 

All   except  last 

molars. 
....do 


8  9 
8,9 

8,  9 


.do. 


.do. 


Condition  of  subject,  e 

Breasts. 

Menstruation. 

Had  no  breakfast 

(+) 

! 

SmaU..j 

(+) 

Very 

small. 

(+) 

Small.. 

Yes.  for  4 
months. 

(+) 

....do.. 

Yes,  for  about 
2  years. 

(+) 

....do.. 

Yes,  for  6 
months. 

(+)  Cold  morning.... 
(+) 

....do.. 

Moder- 

ate. 

Tongue  whitish 

....do.. 

Yes. 

(+) 

....do.. 

do. 

(+) 

Very 

Yes,   for    12 

small. 

months. 

Not  quite  well  (hys- 

....do.. 

Yes. 

teric  spells). 

(+) 

....do.. 

do. 

(+)  Cold  morning 

....do.. 

(+) 

Moder- 

Yes,    for    6 

ate. 

months. 

Not  well 

Yes. 

SmaU.. 

(+) 

Moder- 

Yes. over  18 

ate. 

months. 

(+) 

SmaU.. 

Yes,  over  18 
months. 

(+) 

....do.. 

Yes,  for  13 
months. 

(+) 

....do.. 

Yes,  for  6 
months. 

(+) 

Moder- 

Yes,   for     2 

ate. 

months. 

(+) 

Small.. 

Yes. 

a  Soi'.  also  1  able  on  p.  287  ct  seq. 

f>  Explanation:  1.  median  incisor:  2.  hiteral  incisor;  3,  canine:  4,  anterior  premolar:  5,  posterior  pre- 
molar: 6.  ant4>rior  bicuspid:  7,  posterior  bicuspid;  8,  first  molar;  9.  second  mohir;  10  (-x),  third  molar. 
<-  Symbol  (+)  means  In  good  health  and  normal  state;  has  reference  chiefly  to  Table  3  (physiological 
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II.  Indian  Children  op  Approximated  Ages — Continued 

Table  4    (Female).   Teeth;  condition   of  subject;   breasts;   menstrua- 
tion^— Continued 

(5)  APACHB  GIIlIi»-€ontinued 


i 

Podtlon. 

Flnrt. 

Boeond. 

QvidRlota  or  *ub>ect.c 

BreMtiL 

MfUujivtiiKL 

m 

79S 

- 

" 

AJU     €XOPpt     iMt 

dc. ' 

(+> 

(+) 

<+) 

t+) 
1+) 
(+) 

(+) 

(n 

He&ri  not  noniud . .  .- 

(+1 

(+) 

Not  wHl _ 

(+) 

(+) 
{+) 

(+) 
(+1 

y€*.      for     10 

iuontb«. 
YtA.    over    U 

mx 
m 

.....do.. 

Y«. 

" 

-■ 

■- 

.-...do 

.....d(> 

do 

UodflT- 
■te. 

.....do 

BniAll.. 
....do.. 

-...do.. 

do. 

wi 

.„„do 

ye»,      for     4 

am 

do 

montbd. 
Yes,    over    IS 

fm 

do ..,.„ 

Ye*. 

B07 

do 

llodH-' 

Bin«ll.. 

do. 

SB 

.,._do 

HQ9 

.....do 

do 

BID 
811 
812 
813 
SUi 

do 

SmalJ . . 

...do.. 

Moder- 

„..do.. 

amfilL. 

Hodor- 

ate, 

....do.. 

„.,do„ 

....do.- 

SntBlL. 
..„do,. 

V««,    over   m 

.....do 

monthfi. 
Yn,       lor      7 

,,., ,, 

do 

montliv. 
Ycffl,    over    IS 

.,...do 

MOtlthli. 

do. 

dii,,.  .„.. 

Yc«. 

1 

.J„  J.. 

....,do.... 

I 
It 

Yf«,    oTcir    Itt 

m 

S17 

1 
'-"*"•  •iLefl-.j.- 

1 

1*  1   y* 

],  2;  3  «|  7j  s;  g 
1  2  a'  0'  "I  S|  9 
li  a,  a  qI  7  8  a 
1  2I  ,V  6^ ;  h|  9 

All    e;ic*pt  H^ 

laottithB. 
Yeiw 
do. 

«18 
81 1> 

1 

'—lire 

It 

1 

1 

1'  2   3|  6   J:  e   B 

1,  2,  3  6  7'  8|  fl 

1  a  A  e  f  a  * 

l|  'Ij  3  0,'  7  8|  9 

AH   p.^ci*pt    Lpi 

iiiolai?. 
^Jm,.. 

X 

1 

do, 
do. 

KS) 

1 

1  1 

do. 

"  Sot^  rtlso  table  on  p.  287  ot  seq. 

/>  Flxplanation:  1,  median  Incisor;  2,  latoral  Inoiaor;  3.  caninn;  4.  anterior  premolar;  5,  posterior  pre- 
molar; 6.  anterior  bicuspid;  7.  iK)sterior  bicuspid;  S.  first  molar;  !),  8e<.x)nd  molar;  10  (»>x),  third  molar. 

cSymlK^l  (  +  )  means  in  good  health  and  nonnai  stat^*;  has  reference  chiefly  to  Table  3  (physiological 
data). 
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II.  Indian  Children  of  Approximated  Aoes — Continued 

Table  4  (Female).   Teeth;   condition  of  8ubje£t;  hreasts;  meThstrua- 

tion^ — Continued 

(b)  APACHE  GIRLS— ConUnaed 


Foiitlon. 

Teeth.* 

BnuLsta. 

First. 

'           £^ODd. 
AJl    pitppnt 

Condition  of  lubjfsct.f 

HeniAtruatlo£]. 

S2l 

\fimi 

-    (+) 
(+) 

(+> 

(+> 

(+> 

<+) 
J  lad  b«on  out  play  Lnp^. 
Not  weJJ 

Small.. 

.,,.do.. 
....do.. 

.„.do.. 

Ufider- 
at«, 

BmaU.. 

.,..do_ 

....do,. 

Modern 
ate. 

do. 

YcBp     lor     10 

S3S 

-- 

;- 

" 

m 

oJura. 

do,.„ 

monthfl. 
Yea. 

833 

All  1S1. 

Yc*,    over    JS 

SH 

All    i^xtvpt  laal 

molars. 
.....do............ 

months. 
Ye*. 

S25 

% 

; 

.. 

V0S,    over    IB 

S26 

fl2T 

1 
I 
J 
1 

I 

2 
2 

36 

3  0 

3  6 

3  B 

Alt 

7 
7 
7 
32 

8 
8 

a. 

month*. 

Yes,      for      S 
month^. 

Yes,    over    lif 

^8 

AH    exmpt  last 
maJjira. 

,_  .do 

months. 
Yes,     aver     3 

S3tt 

fear** 

Yes,    over    18 

830 

- 

" 

do 

.     .do 

months, 
do. 

Ktl 

(+> 

C+> 
(+> 

C+) 

C+> 

^+> 
Tongue  w  hi tiah.. 

1-1-1 
t-l-J 

Small . . 

Yes.     ftir     11 

s& 

,„„do 

Moder- 
ate. 

Small.. 

Moder- 
at<j. 

Small., 

....do_ 

Moder- 
ate. 

....do.. 

Smalt,.. 
....do.. 

months. 
Yes,     oTer     2 

S33 
634 

do 

years. 
Yes. 

„...do 

Yea,      far      5 

83« 

837 

HigbL 

" 

;; 

1 
1 
1 
1 

A 

2 

• 

II 

do. _... 

3  a;  7  ft  fl'.. 
3  B   7   8  »  Jt 

^e|7,8|9;x 

raooths. 
Yes,    over    IB 
months. 

da 

do. 

HI 

j 

molarit 
..  ..do. 

do. 

da 

_  ,,do... 

.  en 

J 

...._do..... 

Moder-'  Ye*. 

1 

ate.    i 

a  Sco  also  table  on  p.  287  et  seq. 

b  Explanation:  1,  median  incisor:  2,  lateral  Incisor;  3,  canine:  4,  anterior  premolar;  5,  posterior  pre- 
molar: 6.  anterior  bicuspid:  7  posterior  bicuspid:  8,  first  molar;  d,  second  molar;  lO(—x),  third  molar. 

c  Symlx)!  (+)  means  in  good  health  and  normal  state;  has  reference  chiefly  to  Table  3  (physiological 
data). 
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Rec- 
ord 
no. 


92 


II.  Indian  Children  op  Approximated  Ages — Continued 
Table  4  (Male).   Teeth:  condition  of  subject^ — Continued 

(f)  PIMA  BOY»— Continued 

I  '  Teeth.b  | 

First. 


Position. 


iLeft....    1     2 


Lower. 


[Right. 
ILeft... 


r— irj:: 

I  Lower..  jJ^'^*^^--- 
iLoft 


94 


05 


I  iLeft....!  1 

Lowcr..j«'K»»^-;- 
iLcft....... 


Upper 


Lower. 


I 


Upper. 


.•[Right.. I  1 
ll^ft....|  1 
1 

1 
1 


(Right.. 
'Il^ft.... 

(Right.. 
"iLoft  ... 


97 


j  (Lower. . 
I^PP^' -lUft....!  1 


(Right. 

'iLcft... 

(Right. 


Lower. . 


(Right..-. 
lI.eft....L 


I 


-1 


,,,  (Right..    1     2 

f'PP^' -iLeft....    1     2 

,  (Right 2 

Lower.  .<     "        i 

iLeft....! 


90 


100 


(Right.....  2 
(Right..!... I... 
[Right..!  1     2 


Lower. . 


(Right, 
ll^t.... 


I  I 


102 


lLower..jf^»;; 
Upper..] 

•I 


Loiwer. 


MB 


LA.. 

RIgM. 

Left... 
'm««^  fR»fht. 
ij^PP^-lLeft... 

(Right. 


Lower. 


U^t.. 


Sec< 

i 

>nd 

- 

' 

1 

1 

! 

1     ! 

1 

8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 

1 

1 

1 

*"'!'■' 

1 

1     i 

■"■fT" 

i 

1 

! 

« 

i 

1 

..  1.  . 

1    ,    1 

8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 

1 

1  1  : 

*" 

t       ' 

...i 

■■•'■■'1 

1  j  2 

, 

1  ■  2 

, 

1 

1 

1. 

1 

■  1   1 

1 

1 

2 
? 

i 

1 

1 

! 

1 

1 

1 

""1 

1 

i 

r** 

1  ■ 

•"1  'i  ' 

7 

1 

2 

'.'.y,'.'. 

8 
8 
8 
8 

Condition  of  subject,  c 


(+) 


(+) 


(+) 


(+) 


Tongue  coated. 


(+) 


(+ 


(+) 


Not  quite  welL 


do. 


(+) 


(+) 


(■  008  also  tat)lo  on  p.  292  et  seq. 

»  Ez|4aiiatlon:  1.  median  incisor;  2,  lateral  lodsor:  3.  canine;  4,  anterior  premolar;  6,  posterior  pre- 
molar. 6,  anterior  bicuspid:  7,  posterior  bicuspid;  8.  first  molar,  9,  second  molar;  10  (-x).  third  molar. 

e  Symbol  ( +)  means  in  good  health  and  normal  stete;  has  referenoe  chiefly  to  Table  3  (physiological 
data). 
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II.  Indian  Children  of  Approximated  Ages — Continued 
Table  4  (Male).   Teeth;  condition  ofstbbject^ — Continued 

(c)  PIMA  iM>¥8-Contltiued 


Re<v 
ord 
no. 

PoftUion. 
,„             [Hlght.. 

Tpeth.6 

CondltLDii  df  aubjfTt.'i 

FlTBt. 

8econd, 

1   1 

3  L..  s 
3  1  4    a 

2LI. 

1       ai     1 

(+) 
<+) 

C+) 

<+) 
(+) 

Tongiie  slightly  coated, 
do. 

U6 

'",'" 

;::::::;r: 

2Ll..:..;s 

U7 

,,,           [Right.  1  -J... 
Left. 

3 

3 

3 
3 

4  1  n 

i  '  5 

4     5 
4     5 

USffht. L.. 

3 
3 

4 

4 

5 
5 

aL.^.L.^a  J.  J 

^'P'»'--lL«ft....l 

3  L.J...-.    8 

1 

118 

TRIeht..!      ' 

li 

2 

2 

!    1 

K 

'^""-■iu^...rjr :;:'.:. 

1 

8 

8 

9 
9 

s 

[Right..'...! k__ 

2     3 

2  ^  3 

^■"»'-iJt.,j...: lj::: 

UQ 

|RIght..'...i 1... 

2 
2 

? 

3 
3 

'-"«■"-  IWL 

fRight 1... 

3 
3 
3 

5 

""!"'■■  uft 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

f 

m 

Right L.. 

1 

IjCftv.^J 

:i 

Right.  '„.,.    3 

IRlRht '...  3 

(llliriit I.'... 

i     B 

-■■]  ^ 

flL. 

12  L 

a  ... 

9  1 

1 

3 

B    7 
n  ... 
tt    7 
fi    7 

""'*' •  i.s!... 

\       ! 

5 

^'3 

2     3 

2     3 

122 

r  Right.. 

1 

iLower..     * 

...|......,.....| 

TRlght.. 

1 

3 
3 

3 
It 

4     5 
4     & 

4     .>; 
4  ;  •') 

: 

^PP^---  L.L.,. 

1 

'"'""1 

rzi 

might,. 

i 

^. 

■     ! 

Left. . . 

2 

1   1  2 

.   ^    1- 

1 

[Right., 
f^^^^'"  Jt.... 

... 

...j. 

5 
5 
5 

r» 

1  !2 
1     2 
1|2 
1     2 

ih 
1  i  2 

1     2 
1  I  2 

1  1  2 
1  ;  2 
1  ,2 

ll2 

3     6 
3     6 

8LJ... 
8  ■ 

124 

1                 Right. . 

1       i 

:::  sLj.'.j 

iLower..  ,   * 

Left..  . 

i 

8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 

...1... 

.*"T""j 
1   1 

Right. . 

3 

5 
.«> 
5 
5 

rPt*'-  Left 

3  '  fi 

125 

1               fRight  . 

4 

I'-""'"-- Jl... 

3 
3 
3 
3 

6 
6 
6 
A 

7 
7 

7 

9 
9 
9 
0 

'**i 

Right.. 

...1... 

[Upper.. 

1   i 

126 

1 

1                 Right. . 

1 

I'—  Loft.... 

1... 

n  See  also  tabic  on  p.  292  ct  seq. 

f>  Explanation:  1,  median  Incisor;  2,  lateral  Incisor:  3,  canine;  4,  anterior  premolar;  5.  posterior  pre- 
molar: r>.  anterior  bicuspid;  7,  posterior  bicuspid;  8,  first  molar;  9,  second  molar;  10  (-x),  third  molar. 

<*  Syml)ol  (+)  means  in  good  nealth  and  normal  state;  has  reference  chiefly  to  Table  3  (physiological 
daU). 
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II.  Indian  Children  of  Approximated  Ages — Continued 

Table  4  (Female).   Teeth;  condition    of  svbject;  breasts;  Tnenstrua- 

tion  ^ — Continued 

(b)  APACHE  GIRL»-Oontinued 


M2 


Teeth-b 


Pualtioa. 


FIrPt. 


IfJpfMSf. 


Ml  I 


[liOwtr, . 


I    In  it  mo- 
I    lars. 
.......„l do..,. 

J  High  l'. 


lUft, 


.1 


I 


Second. 


All    except 


IfMit 


12  3 
1'  2 

ll  2 
1   2 


6,  7  H  » , 


fi   7 

fl'7' 
«'7l 


All    extent 
molars. 
AJl  a-j. 


A.  d|  ^ 

last 


Condition  of  tulijfict,^   Bnuuiti.'  HMUtruflHoffiL 

1        ' 


Hot  veil „,. ...„  BmaJl 


SmaJL. 

y«»,    over    IB 

month  li- 

Ho4et-- 

do. 

iltl!. 

.,..do_ 

do. 

Sm^lL. 

Ves,       for  *  0 

ttiotiths. 

Hoder- 

Vei,    over    18 

1     .t*. 

moDttm, 

Table  4  (Male)/'  Teeth;  amdHUm  of  ^xihject^ — Continued 


(C)  PIMA  BOYS 


Rer- 

onl  I 
no. 

81  I. 

82  I. 
>3|. 
84  . 
S.-!  '. 
8ii  1. 
87  ,. 


Low 


1 

,Kipht..,  1 

"^^■•'^  -(Loft..     I  I 

I,,.  fUiKlit.J  1 

^^•'    i  I  . 


I 


iJ.owvr.  . 


Rij:ht. 
Loft. 


r'"""-iLoft.... 
Iliipht. . 
iLoft. ... 


First. 

!       i        I 

All  20. 

All  20. 

All  20. 

All  20. 

All  20. 

All  20. 

All2f). 
2  ;{  I  4 
2  I  3  I  4 

2;3 

3 

3 
2  '  3 
2  '  3 
2  '  3 
AH  20. 
2     3     4 
2     3     4 
...    3  I  4 
2     3     4 


I  , 


Teoth.h 

-  - 

Second 

..IJJ..7.. 

'■*"i     1    "; 

':2".'.}''.}'.::".:. 

'    1    1 

5 
5 

...1...' 

s  '...'... 

/) 

—  1 

H     ...... 

5 

H 

i    '        i 

.    '         .    ' 

1 
...1 '. . . 

K     

1 

■■■r"' \":"'":" 

r, 

___!__; I__^ 

-, 

...1... 

s    ...... 

r 

1 
1 

.      1 

S    . 

O 

.........|... 

8  '..!... 

Condition  of  subject,  f 


Crying. 


(  +  ) 

(  +  ) 
(  +  ) 
(  +  ) 

(  +  ) 


(  +  ) 
(+) 
(+) 


'I  S<'«'  ;ilso  tublo  on  p.  287  «>t  wq.  (for  cirls),»md  on  p. 292  ot  soq.  (for  boys). 

''  K.xpUination:  1.  nu'dian  incisor;  2.  lat<>rnl  incisor:  3,  CHninr;  4.  anterior  pn'molar; 


posterior  pre- 
.  .  -    ,     -J.  third  molar. 

goo(f  health  and  nonnal  .state:  has  refen-nc^j  chiefly  to  Table  3  (physiological 


molar:  «l.  anterior  bicuspid:  7.  jmsterior  bicuspid;  8,  first  molar:  9.  siMJond  molar:  JO  (  =  x).  third  molar. 

<"Sviii]m)I  ( +  Miwans  in  Kf>(i 
dafa). 

dThe  fust  i)art  of  Table  4  (Male)  will  Ik«  found  on  p.  299  et  seq. 
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II.  Indian  Children  op  Approximated  Ages — Continued 
Table  4  (Male).   Teeth;  condition  of  subject^ — Continued 

(c)  PIMA  BOYS^-OovitLnDed 


Ree- 


TMth> 


Tint. 


I 


[Riirbi. 
"(LefL., 


Lower.  >^«^'^ 


I  Lower,  .J 

i  I 


H 


05 


06 


*^*^      ]Lefl..,Jl 
I  Left. 


.Upper.  T^^^*^*- 
J    '*         (Left.... 


ILower. . 


Upper.. 


I  Lower. . 


(Right. 
iLcft... 
(Right. 
iLeft  .. 


07 


(Right. 
iLeft... 

(Right. 

il>eft... 

(Right. 

llx^ft... 

jlLower.  i^'*^*^^' 


[Lower. 
[Upper. 


00 


100 


101 


102 


Mfi 


ILeft... 
„  (Right. 

'PP^'iLeft... 


Lower.. 


(Right. 


iLeft.. 
[Right..! 
f  PP^' -{lit....! 
(Right.. L 


Lower. . 


lUft.. 
(Right.. 

^^P^'-Ut.... 

(Right.. 
ILeft... 
1^^  f  Right.. 

fPP^'-tuft.... 

I,  (Right.. 


Lower..] 


.13 


Second, 


5   „ 
5 
5 
fi 

5 
5 

& 
5 

fi 
5 

5 
« 

5 
5 

^ 

5 
5 
5 
& 
* 

S 

5 

A 
5 
& 
5 

a 

& 
& 
i 


\      I 


Condltloi]  of  aubjwt.e 


t+) 


1+) 


(4*) 


(+) 


Tongue  coated. 


(+) 


(+ 


(+) 


Not  quite  welL 


do. 


(+) 


(+) 


n  See  also  tabic  on  p.  202  et  soq. 

f>  Explanation:  1.  median  InaBor;  2,  lateral  Indsor:  3,  canine:  4,  anterior  premolar:  5,  posterior  pre- 
molar: (^.antorior  bicuspid:  7,  posterior  bicuspid;  8.  first  molar.  0,  second  molar:  10  (-x),  third  molar. 

<-  Symbol  (+)  means  In  good  nealth  and  normal  state;  has  reference  chiefly  to  Table  3  (physiological 
data). 
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II.  Indian  Children  of  Approximated  Ages — Continued 
Table  4  (Male).   Teeik;  condition  of  subject^ — Continued 

(c)  PIMA  BOlffll— C^nUnaed 


Ri»- 

FoalUan. 

T*eth.& 

Condi  tf on  of  »ti1i}cctvf 

no. 

Firpt. 

SedOQd. 

1- ir:: 

[Hlght.. 
'^™"-ll^lt.... 

1 

1 

2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 

3 
3 

i 

a 
3 
a 

3 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
a 

3 
T 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

... 
... 

». 

... 

JM 

1 

SiclOf. 

... 

— 

105 

2 
2 
2 

2 

2 

Tongue  atlgliUy  lurred. 

— 

""'"■'-JL.Jt!... 

:"" 

m 

(HlghL, 

t+> 

Lfllt 

IRttillt 

« 

(^^""•--IX".: 

107 

Hteht.. 

2 
2 

T 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

(+J 

l.mor..  ^^^ 

"' 

iOfi 

Iloidtctia. 

Right.. 

■ 

1 
1 

H 

a 
a 

8 

a 

R 

a 

8 

a 
a 
a 

■" 

109 

rRigAi. . 

Soon  *f  tcr  luEioh. 

lUiwtr..  1^^ 

ritiKht, . 

1 

f  P-^' -  rJ?!...: 

...  fl  J..- 

uo 

1               fUittht,. 

, 

9 

t+) 

''•"«"-  ur!... 

1 

« 

7 

0   ... 

1 

1 

(Itlaht,. 

3  ,  i 
3  1  4 
34 
3  '  4 
3     4 
3     4 
34 
3;4 
3|4 
3  ^  4 
3|4 

3'... 

1 

^ 

'■">'"^-  Ju... 

i 

111 

[Hieht.. 

t+) 

''•"*•-'•  Uft.... 

1 

f  lllirht 

1 

1  1 

2 
3 

1 

[ipj-.-i;-'- 

„..,j... 

IIV 
m 

114 

fltight.. 

*" 

C+) 

^^**^^'"'-  I^fL,,. 

lilKhl. . 

2 

[   1 

l-PP^^^r..  ^^^ 

I  2 

-i-l- 

1                 Hiahf.. 

t+) 

Il,..w«r.. 

1 

"T  '. 

fUiL'ht„,,,.f„, 

...  fi  ... 

l'»--  uf...:.i.:.'..: 

1     2   .„ifi|.._  s 
I  U     3  ,.,.l..    8 
1     2     3  U  L,   H 

1               IRieht..!...'... 

(+) 

''•"*"- 1  Left. I.,.1..J... 

... 

rttiffht               5     !<      4 

?ral 

CllS 

no 

L  . 

H 

H 

nm 
ola 
as  r 

p'^""''-   \u7ft..X   ':!l3,4la 

"'""1 

n  S<M'  also  tablo  on  p.  292  ot  soq. 

f>  Explanation:  1.  inrdian  incisor;  2.  lat 
molar:  r.  anterior  bicuspid;  7.  {)Oslcnor  b 

c  Symbol  {  +  )  means  ingood  health  and 
lata). 

2 

inc 
pid 
rnu 

•ISO 

;  H. 
list 

r:  :\ 
nrs 
a  to 

.  ca 
t  rr 
;  h 

>;  4.  an 
r;  9.  sec 
'fcrenti 

TonsiiQ  Rllgfatty  cottted. 

tenor  premolar;  5.  posterior  pre- 
'ond  molar;  10  (  =  x).  third  molar. 
^  chiefly  to  Table  3  (physiological 
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II.  Indian  Children  of  Approximated  Ages — Continued 
Table  4  (Male).   Teeth;  condition  of  svhject** — Continued 

{c)  PIMA  BOYH-Coiitinucd 


R«y 


llA 


117 


U] 


POBHlon. 


|Uppef..|^ 


I  Lover. 


Upper. 


Lower. . 


Teeth.  6 


[Right.,' 
ILbIW-.. 
I  Right.  J 
llrffL...! 
JRiBht.J 


I 


Lciw(»r. 


I  Right. 
jLdt.„ 
TT  [Right. 

Iftight 


[Tinwi-r, . 


lTp|ic>r. 


IjCJWIT,  , 


Mtight- 

rmght. 


I7p[ffr. 


l.OW^T.. 


iLelt. 
imght. 

[Right. 
iLrXt... 

''— ir:: 

(Right. 

I  Hight., 

I  Right.. 
|^^^»^'^-llx.ft..., 
fRIght., 
llA^ft.... 
{Right., 
iLeft..., 
{Right.. 
iLoft.... 


I  lyower. . 


ppor. 


[Lower.. 


Vlnw 


r     I 


4  f  J) 

'a 

5 
S 

4     A 
4    a 


Second. 


2  .. 

2'., 


ft  I.. 

I 


a  '..J 

S  I,..:...'... 

2;..A..... 

3 

3  ',,,' 

a 

a  3  e   7 

3    3*7 

a  I  a    fl     7 

a   3   &   7 

3    3     fl     7 

a  ,..„.,.. 
a  *,...,... 

3 ..... 

3 ,.. 

3  ,„  e  ,.. 

3 

3  ...  e  ... 

2 

2  3     6     7 

3  3     fi    „, 

2  3     0     7 

3  3     6     7 

"l"'".'"  "^ 

2  I     _'_^_  __^ 

3  L„ 

2  *    .„ 

a  3  «  ... 

3  3    «   ,.. 

3    3     6... 

a 

2  3*.,. 

3  ... 

2  ...   6    ... 

3  3  0  7 
33  4  7 
3  3  fl  7 
2    3  6  7 


I 


Condition  oi  lubjijct.it 


C+) 


(+) 


(+) 


C+3 


(+) 


<+J 


(+) 


(+) 


(+) 


V " "  I  [Tongue  slightly  coated. 


do. 


n  S<>«>  tilso  tabic  on  p.  292  ot  seq. 

f>  Kxplanation:  1.  mndian  incisor:  2,  lateral  incisor:  3.  canine:  4.  anterior  premolar:  5.  posterior  pre- 
molar:  (>.  anterior  bicuspid:  7.  posterior  bicuspid:  8,  first  molar:  9,  w>cond  moJar:  10  («x),  third  molar. 

<-  SymlK)!  (+)  means  in  good  noaitb  and  nonnal  state;  has  reference  chieQy  to  Table  3  (physiological 
data). 
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II.  Indian  Children  of  Approximated  Ages — Continued 
Table  4  (Male).   Teeth;  condition  of  subject " — Continued 

(c)PIMA  IIO¥J*-ContittU*d 


Rec- 
ord 


Poiltlon. 


127 


[Right. 

MLeft... 

Upper.  JR^K*"*- 


iLcrvftr 


Lower. 


120 


13a 


131 


132 


laa 


[ftigiit. 

Upper.  .]»^i***- 

lL*fL,. 
Upper.. l^^eht. 

LowtT.>l|f*'*- 
iLflll.. 

Upp*r..(*^^B'^»^ 
iLefL.. 

,Low.r.J*^igh*- 
I  lUJt,. 


T«etb> 


rtnf. 


rpfK^r.. 


I     I 


iitiKht.;...L..L 
li^fL...i...L..i. 


IXj 


lao 


I      I 


a 


l^piwr..| 


{l,pjt.. ...I... 


\,\h 


i^rt.., 

iKIgUt. 

fiUsHt. 

(irffT... 


I 
I 


.    3 


I 


TUipKt..|..J...I  3  .  \ 


4  5 

1  '  ,1 

4  5 

4  f. 
I 


SaoDad. 


I  It  'a 


(5 


l«l 


2'  it 


l-t 


1  1 

\  2 

I  2 

1  2 
1 


2l 

n  Soo  also  taMo  on  p.  2V>2ft  soq. 

6  Explanation:  1.  niodian  Innsor:  2.  lateral  incl 
molar;  ♦>.  ant<'rior  hiouspid;  7.  nostcrior  bicuspul 

c  Symbol  (-h)  means  ingoodnealth  ami  normal 
data). 


3  I  fl  I  7 

3  I  0  ,  7 

3  fi  '  T 

3  fl  7 

3  6  7 

it  I  fi  7 

W  ^  - 

3U  7 


N 
}^ 

7  *i 
7  ■  K 
7     J^ 

7,8 
7     » 

ylH 

..J  N 
..-    M 

...    K 

.,  *i 

...^ 

".  ** 

H 
H 
H 


GondttfoD  of  mbleet. ' 


(+) 


(+> 


8 


EuFci««d  tbonl;  IwloTb 


(+> 


<+) 


Tontfua  ellglitty  CKiAt«d^ 


»  ... 

it   ... 


1*  K.. 
Ik  .... 


(+) 


t-H) 


(i 


(-I-)  K  KpfTclnd  Dbortly  befcKr^ 


t+) 


C+ 


(  +  ) 


sor:  3.  canine;  4.  anterior  premolar:  5,  posterior  pre- 
s.  first  molar:  !>  s«»eon(l  molar.  10  (-x).  third  raolar. 
state;  has  refen'nw  chiefly  to  Table  3  (physiological 
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II.  Indian  Children  of  Approximated  Ages — Continued 
Table  4  (Male).   Teeth;  condition  of  subject^ — Continued 

(c)  PIMA  BOYS-€ontinued 


Becv 
no. 


PoBlllon. 


Teeih.ft 


FiMi, 


Second. 


CkiDjdIilon  citflubjcri.e 


130 


140 


lU 


142 


111 


144 


Upper.  J^*Bht. 

iLeft... 

lirfJL.. 


Upper. 


iLowor. 


(Upper.  >**=»**  ■ 

(Upper.J"*«ht., 
iKijebt.. 
Right.. 


rpppr. 


145  ^ 


Upper.  >*8»*t- 


146 


147 


148 


149 


ISO 


Ilrfft.,, 
Uppor.J'**^***^ 

IjrfJL.. 


,L..L, 


i  '  4 
4 

■1 


I       I 


I      I 


1 
1 
I 
1 
1 
1 
1 
L 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
.  I 
,  1 
1 
.  I 
.  1 
1 
.  I 
1 
I 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
I 
1 
1 
1 

1 
t 

1 

,    t 

I 


t 

fl 
A 
« 
A 

a 

5 

e 

a!6 
I 


3 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

3ia 
3    a 

3  \  a 
a    B 

3  je 

3  J  6 


) 


& 
8 

a 

s 
s 
§ 

8 
8 

a 

8 

8     V 

5  9 
8    9 

8   a 

6  S 
8     0 

8   a 

8     0 

g 

8  I  » 
8     D 

8  '... 
8  '... 
8  ' 
8 

8|gl 

8|9l 

8j9| 
8    0 


I 


I 


!al 


(  +  > 


(  +  J 


(  +  ) 


C+) 


(■«-) 


C+) 


(+> 


(+) 


NotVpU. 


(+) 


(+3 


(^} 


n  Soc  nlso  table  on  p.  292  et  aeq. 

f>  ExplHnation:  1,  median  Incisor.  2,  lateral  IndBor;  3,  canine;  4. 

nolar;  6,  anterior  bicuspid;  7,  posterior  bicuspid;  8,  first  molar;  9, ,    ._,. 

e  8yml>ol  (+)  means  in  good  healtli  and  normal  state;  has  reference  chiefly  to  Table  3  (physiological 
data). 


.    .  anterior  premolar;  5,  posterior  pre- 
molar: 6,  anterior  bicuspid;  7.  posterior  bicuspid;  8.  first  molar;  9,  second  molar;  10  («x).  third  molar. 
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II.  Indian  Children  of  Approximated  Aqes — Continued 
Table  4  (Male).   Teeth;  condition  of  subject^ — Continued 

(c)  PIMA  BO Y*S— Continued 


Reo- 

Drd 
no. 


151 


Pcxaitloa. 


Tt«th> 


Fil-at, 


Seeond. 


Condition  ot  mjbject.« 


iLelt.. 

iLffL.. 


I  Right.. 


ll/awer. 


1S3 


154 


1&5 
lf« 


lLefL...I. 


pper. 


I  Right. 
"iLefL,. 


jLTpper 


r  [Right. 


100 

I 

161  L 
1 

162  ,. 

163  . 
16-t  1. 
ItVi  . 

166  . 

167  I. 

168  '. 

169  . 

170 


r 


Ij|*r, 


171 


172 

I 
173  1 


jKlB:ht, 

ll^ft,„ 

.  lUipht, 

Lower.. I,    , 

I  Left... 


flight. 

,  )  Right. 

'""^'•••iLcft... 
[liigl^t. 
rPP^'^-lLeft... 

iLoft. .. 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
rll 
1 
1 
1 
t 
1 
1 
1 


3  I  A 
3  a 
,..   « 


si. 


2|3     fl 
2  ^  3  '  n 


a    3 

2  !... 

2 
3 
3 
2 


..J  s  '  & 
...Is  ... 

.,1b   .. 

s  I  s 

sL.. 


...   3 


1 
I 


I  , 


3  I  3 

3  I  3 

2  I  3 

All  P3irfpl  1ft Jit  in^ijirir. 
All  **xc*'pt  Iflat  muLirjit. 


.L.-L-.L 


I 


1      2 


]  1 3   .-t  I  a 


1,3  3  I  b  ,  7 
1  '  2  '  3  ,  0  ... 
All  oxcopt  last  molars. 
All  oxc<'pt  last  molars 
All  oxct'pt  last  molars. 
All  oxcopt  last  molars. 
All  except  last  molars, 
All  except  last  molars. 
All  exc*ept  last  molars. 
All  except  last  molars 
All  exc<»pt  last  molars. 


r 


2  l...|  6  - 
2,...|6 

2  3  '  6 

2  '  3     6 

2  I  3  I  6  , 

2  I  3     . 

2  '  3  '  6 


2  '  3  I  r  ,  7 
All  except  last  molars. 
All  except  last  molars. 


8|. 


All  c*3tcept  liLitt  inolari. 
All  except  tmal  inolani. 


8    0 


S  I  0  I 
ft     9 


ft     9  '.. 

S     »  I.. 


a  See  also  table  on  p.  292  et  soq. 

^  Explanation:  1,  median  incisor;  2,  lateral  incisor;  3.  canine;  4, 
molar;  6.  anterior  bicuspid;  7.  posterior  bicuspid;  8,  first  molar:  9. 

c  Symbol  (  +  )  means  in  good  health  and  normal  8tat<^;  has  n;fen 
data). 


C+) 


<+) 


(+) 


(+) 


Trfngtui  »]lgjhtly  cmkted* 
do. 


(+) 
(+) 
(+) 
(+) 
(+) 
(-H) 
(  +  ) 
(  +  ) 
(+) 

(+) 


Tongue  slightly  coated. 

(+) 
Not  quite  well. 


anterior  premolar;  5,  posterior  pre- 
s<'cond  molar;  10  f—x),  third  molar, 
•nee  chiefly  to  Table  3  (physiological 
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II.  Indian  Children  of  Approximated  Aqes — Continued 


Table  4  (Male).   Teeth;  condition  of  subject^ — Continued 

(c)  PIMA  BOYS— ConUnued 


nee- 


174 


175 


177  I 

178  ' 
179 
180 


181 

182 
183 
184 
185 

186 


Poflttion. 


Upper. 


Ixiwcr. 


LTpper, 


Lnwer. 


Right. 
IvelL.. 
JRiglit, 

J  Right. 


Tpflth.  b 


Fir*t. 


J    J 


Sec!^ODd. 


« 

e  .., 
fa  ... 

0  ,  7 

« !... 

0|7 


Coaditlon  or  suTjjrHit.  «• 


(+) 


Tongiw  coated  yelln^lsh. 


.] 


(+) 


AH  except  la8t  molars. 


[Upper. 


[I^wor. 


jRight. . 

(Left.... 

(Right.. 

•|Left.... 


fUppc,r 
I  I^wor. . 


j  Right. 
iLeft... 
jRight. 
iLcn... 


188 

189 
190 
191 
192 
193 
194 
195 
196 
197 
198 
199 
200 
201 


Upper, 


Lower.. 


JRight . 
ILeft... 
{Right. 


ILeft. 


I 


I 


Ul  except  last  molars. 
All  except  last  molars. 
All  except  last  molars. 
All  except  last  molars. 


All  except  last  molars. 
All  except  lust  molars. 


I  , 


6     7 


J" 


All  except  last  molars. 


7 
7 
8 

7  I  8 


9  '.. 
9'.. 

9!, 


AH  except  last  molars. 
All  except  last  molars. 
All  except  last  molars. 
All  except  last  molars. 
All  except  last  molars. 
All  except  last  molars. 
AH  exwpt  last  molars. 
All  except  last  molars. 
All  except  last  molars. 
AH  except  l|i8t  molars. 
AH  except  last  molars. 
All  except  last  molars. 
AH  except  last  molars. 


Tongue  slightly  coated. 

(+) 

(+) 
Tongue   slightly    coated. 


(+) 

(+) 
Tongue  coated. 

(+) 
Tongue  slightly  coated. 

Not  quite  well. 

(+) 

(  +  )  Exercised  one-half  hour  be- 
fore. 

(+) 
(+) 
Tongue  coated. 

(+) 

(+) 

(+) 

(+) 
Tongue  slightly  coated. 

(+) 

(+) 
Tongue  slightly  coated. 

(+) 
Not  well. 


a  See  also  table  on  p.  292  et  seq. 

t>  Explanation:  1,  median  indsor:  2,  lateral  Incisor:  3.  canine;  4,  anterior  premolar;  5,  posterior  pre- 
molar: 6,  anterior  bicuspid:  7.  posterior  bicuspid:  8,  first  molar:  9,  second  molar;  10  (-x).  third  molar. 

f  Symbol  (+)  moans  in  good  Dealth  and  normal  state;  has  rufeienco  chiefly  to  Table  3  (physiological 
data). 
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II.  Indian  Children  of  Approximated  Ages — Continued 
Table  4  (Male).    Teeth;  condition  of  subject^ — Continued 


(c)  PIMA  BOYS— Continued 


Rec-! 

ord  Position, 

no. 


I 


202 
203 

204  ' 

205  ' 

20<^ 

207 
208  i 
209 
210 

211  ' 

212  ' 
213 

214  I 

215  ' 
216 
217 


218 
219 
220 


l("PP«'-iLeft 


I  Lower. . 


jRight. 
[Left... 
jRight. 
[Left... 


'[Upper.. 
I  (Lower.. 


Right. 
Left... 
Right. 
Left. . . 


Teeth,  b 


First. 


•|"T 


'      I 


-l...'..l. 


I      i 


I      I 


I     ! 

1     I 


I 


Second. 


All  32. 

1 

2  1  3     6 

7 

8     9 

1 

2|3     6 

7 

8     9 

1 

2     3  '  6     7 

8^9 

1 

2.3'6 

7 

8,9 

Condition  of  subject.  ^ 


(-I-) 


IfNot  fully  well. 


.\li  except  Ifkst  molars. 

All  except  last  molars. 
1     2     3     6  j  7     8  I  9  1.. 
1     2     3     6  17     8  1 
1     2     3     6  I  7     8  I 
1     2     3     6  I  7     8  I  9  I  X 

All  except  last  molars. 

AH  except  last  molars. 

All  except  last  molars. 

All  except  last  molars. 
All  32. 

All  except  last  molars. 

All  exw'pt  last  molars. 

All  cxct'pt  last  molars. 

All  exc<»pt  last  molars. 

All  except  last  molars. 

All  except  last  molars 
(left  lower  third  mo- 
lar about    to  appear). 

Allexct^pt  last  tiiolars. 
All  .T2. 

Alh'xcopt  last  ruolars. 


Tongue  coated, 
do. 


i  ■ "  I  [Tongue  slightly  coated. 


(+) 

(+) 

(+) 
Tongue  coated. 

(+) 
Tongue  slightly  coated. 
Stomach  disordered. 
Tongue  coated. 

(+) 

(+) 

(+) 


Tongue  slightly  coated. 
Sore  throat 
Toiigiioi'oale<l. 


«iS*»c  also  table  on  p.  292  et  scq. 

''Kxplaiiation:  1.  iiicdijui  incisor;  2.1iitoraI  incisor;  3,  canine;  4,  anterior  priMUolar;  5.  posterior  pro- 
molar:  «;,Hntcrior  hiiMispid;  7.  postr-rior  bicuspid;  8.  first  molar:  •».  .s«x?ond  molar:  10(  =  x).  third  molar. 

rSy?nl)ol  (  +  )  means  in  good  henlth  and  normal  state;  has  reference  chiellv  toTal)l«'3  (physiological 
data). 

Table  4  (Female).''    Teeth:  condition  of  suhject:hre(iMs;  menstru- 
ation'' — Continued. 

(f/)PIIVIA  GIKLS 


8 

221 
222 
22:} 
224 
22,-) 


Teeth.  <■ 


First. 


All  2(). 
All  2^). 
All  20. 
All  20. 
All  20. 
All  20. 
All  20. 
All  20. 


Condition  of  sul»j>ct.''  Breasts. 


I'Y'i" 


(+) 
(+) 

Slightly  norv^ons  . 

(+) 

(  +  ) 

(  +  ) 

(  +  ) 
Clots  excited 


Menstruation. 


'iTlio  first  part  of  Table  4  (Female)  will  Ix^  foimd  on  p.  310  ot  seq. 

''S(^'  also  table  on  p.  '2{l^>  et  sefj. 

<•  Explanation:  1.  niedi  in  incisor;  2.  lateral  incisor;  3.  cmlno;  4.  anterior  premolar;  ."i,  posterior  pre- 
molar; ri.anttTior  bicuspid:  7,  iK)sterior  bicuspid;  S.  first  molar.  '.».  s(>cond  molar;  10  (  =x).  third  molar. 

'/Syml>ol  +  m«!jnis  in  good  health  and  normal  state;  has  roforonce  chiefly  to  Table  3  (physiological 
data'). 
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II.  Indian  Children  of  Approximated  Aqes — Continued 

Table  4  (Female).     Teeth;  condition  of  subject;  breasts;  menstrua- 
tion «— Continued 

(d)  PIMA  GIRLS-Contlnued 


i 

FosltloQ. 

T«yih,fr 

Cnndltlon  of  mbjttct,^ 

1 

First. 

SecQDd. 

BrewtiJ 

UeDStruAtloa. 

32Q 

230 

Bighu 
"^^-^  iurt.. 

Lower. .  ,    ,^ 
Left.. 

f  Right. 
(Right. 
Bight. 

[Low...   I^t" 
uppor..  i^jj 

(Right. 

1 
12 

i:  a 

i 
30... 

3   4 

3   1 

s;  4 

20... 
20... 
20... 
20... 
20.., 

20... 
2Q... 
20.  „ 

7a... 

2ft.-, 
20... 
20... 
2&... 
30... 

.. 

-- 

SoToe  what  ivf  A.k ,,.... 

331 
233 

i 

234 

A 
A 

.\ 

A 
A 

A 

^ 
A 

A 
A 

A 
A 
A 
A 

'2 

11 

U 
U 
11 
11 
.11 

ai 
u 
ji 
d\ 

l11 

11 

lU 

11 
di 

(+) 
Tongue  coftttt! 

(+> 

(+> 
Not  fully  wpll 

! 

335 

.„_il<i 

337  , 

23S 

1 
239 

(Right. 

f  Right, 
ll-eft . . 

Right, 
Low<*r. .  ,    ,^ 
lLert„ 

Eight, 
f  Right. 

^*''*^"  iLeft.. 
Right. 

2 

A 
A 
A 

A 
3 

U 

II 

LI 

11 
3 
3 

3 

* 
2(31 

za 

4 
4 

4 

a 

^ 

fi 

1 

2 
3 

2 
2 
3 
3 
3 
2 

a 

3 

a 

Not  well ..,. 

240 

Ophth&Jmlft  , 

241 

(+> 

a  See  also  table  on  p.  296  eC  seq. 

b  Explanation:  1,  median  Incisor;  2,  lateral  incisor:  3,  canine:  4,  anterior  premolar:  5.  posterior  pre- 
molar: 6,  anterior  bicusiHd;  7,  posterior  bicusfrid:  8,  first  molar;  9,  second  molar;  10(«x),  third  molar. 

c  Symbol  ( +)  means  in  good  health  and  normal  state;  has  reference  chiefly  to  Table  3  (physiological 
data). 
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II.  Indian  Children  of  Approximated  Aqes — Continued 


Table  4  (Female).    Teeth;   condition  of  svhject;    hreasts;    menstrua- 
tion ® — Continued 

(d)PIMA  OIRLS-Continued 


PovltlozL 


T^tiulf 


FinU 


Second, 


CoBdttJckn  ot  Hibjeet.' 


BnftS^ 


Uetutnifttloii. 


34Z 


24^ 


Upper. 


Irfwpr. 


[Upper. 


U^wer, 


344  h 


Upper, 


Ijower, 


[Upper. 


llrfjwur. 


[Uppfir. 


9«V  I 


m 


24H 


2«l 


•2f*i 


I  I/lfWi^T.  . 


[f|?l«'r 


I#<jW'«t 


rp|)i»T 


Li*wi' 


I  |.r«  f 


l.nwf  p. 


"iLoft..! 

j  Right, 
i  Left.  J 
jUlghul 

might. 
iuft.J 
jRlght.' 
ll-eft. .' 
I  Right, 

fttight. 

jjiprt., 

Riijht,' 

iJ'ft.. 

jl^ft., 
|RigM.  ,. 

jlUl^ht. .. 

|hkKht-.. 

jiwt,... 

(I4'ft  ./. 
jKlSlitJ., 


2  3 

2I  3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3]  3 
2  3 
3 


1 

£    1 

il! 

C    I 

4  1 

I 
1 

15  1 
1 
t 

a  1 


V 

3  4 


31 


1    y, 


3^  3   4 

^  4 
4 

J 

4 

*, 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 


t 

d  t 

£  1 
a  1 

5   1 

'    '\ 

I    1! 
5.| 

a  », 

« >; 

s  1, 

fi  1 


J 


u>ri.A.'.J3  4!  a  i'2^ 


iprmr 


J^lSWiT.. 


litiKht- 


2  3 

3  3 

.J  3 


r^rin^r 


InHWl-r 


V'4 


^  ] . 

,J. 


::j; 


fl    I|«, 


4^  .    I, 
4^i 

4'  d  1 


a.. 


a  S*"*'  iilso  till  •li- 
ft KxplaiDition: 


on  p.  '2X)  ot  soq. 

1.  iriodiiin  inrisor:  2.  hitc 


if.J 


nil  incisor: 


(+? 


C+) 


<+) 


I   TonRllC^fHIHtfHl, 


(^-> 


j+H 


(41  \\>j*k  liMiklriiC- 


TfitJjCii**  HU^flJiiy  II  tut- 


<+} 


1+1 


Wi^ttkiy. 


3.  ranino:  4.  antorior  premolar:  5,  posterior  pre- 
molar: »». anterior  hicuHpid:  7.  iM>stt'rior  l»iciispi<I:  k.  first  molar:  J.  si'c<m(l  molar:  10  (=x),  third  mcSar. 
c  Syml>ol  (  +  )  moans  ingood  hoalth  and  nonnal  stato:  has  n-fcn'm'*'  ohiody  ff)  Tabin  ^  (physloiogicai 
duta). 
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II.  Indian  Children  of  Approximated  Aqes — Continued 

Table  4  (Female).    Teeth;  condition  of  subject;    breasts;  menstrua- 

(1071"*— Continued 


(d)  PIMA  GIRLS— Continued 


254 


255 


25H 


257 


258 


260 


261 


263 


264 


Position. 


frpr)or. 


I  Lower. . 


I  Right. 
iLcft.. 
[Right. 
lUft.. 

P^^^^'iLeft.. 
(Right, 
ll^ft.. 


I  f^wor. 


I'pIJcr. 

Lower. 
I  Upper. 
I  l/ower. 

i:pi)er. 


lyower. . 


I 
(Right.;. 

ii^ft..j. 

(Right.. 
"iLeft..!. 

(Right.  I . 
*lLeft..L 

(Right.!. 

iLeft..!. 

(Right.'. 

iLeft..  . 

(Right.' 

ILeft 


I 


(Right. 
lUft.. 


rppcr. 


Teeth.t 


First. 


fUpiier. 


I— -ILT: 

(Right. 

lliCft.. 

fRlght.!..'..' 3 
Ix)wer..|      .      I    ,  •. 

^-    ''      '     ■-.•  3|  4 

,...o '23 

Ipper.j,^^    I 


Lower. 


*|Uft..L 
I  Right,  i. 
(I^eft.. 
(Right.!. 
ILeft..!. 


1 

1 
1 
5  1 
s  1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


Second. 


8. 
8. 
8. 
8. 
8. 
8. 
8  \ 
8  \ 
8. 
8. 
8. 
8. 

All  except  last 
molars. 
8 


' 

, 

2'  3. 
2  3. 
2..  . 

!^' 

2..  . 

2  3. 

2..  . 

2,  3. 

3   6   7 


Condition  of  subjt'ct.'^ 


(-H) 


(+) 


(+) 


(+) 


(+) 


(+) 


(+) 


(+) 


(+) 


(+) 


C+) 


Breasts. 

Menstruation. 

«  See  also  table  on  p.  295  ct  oeq. 

fr  Explanation:  1.  median  Incisor:  2,  lateral  Incisor;  _, 

molar:  6.  anterior  bicuspid;  7,  posterior  bicuspid:  8,  first  molar:  9.  second  molar;  10  (i-x)',  third  molar. 

c  Symlx)!  (+)  means  in  good  health  and  normal  state;  has  referenoe  chiefly  to  Table  3  ( 
data). 


3,  canine:  4,  anterior  premolar;  5,  posterior  pre- 
A       ,__.  «  j_.  .^   -^ ,      ),  third  molar, 

(physiological 
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II.  Indian  Children  of  Approximated  Ages — Continued 

Table  4  (Female).   Teeth;   condition   of  subject;  breasts;  menstrua" 

firm's—Continued 

(d)  PUMA  GIRLS— Continued 


o  S<'«'  also  tablo  on  p.  29r>  ft  wq 

f>  Explanation:  1.  median  incisor:  2,  lateral  incisor 


canine: 


4.  anterior  pn^molar; 
9.  ««'con<l  molar:  10  (■ 


molar:  6,  anterior  bicuspid;  7,  posterior  bicuspid;  8,  first  molar;  _    . 

c  Symbol  (-f )  moans  in  good  health  and  normal  state;  has  rcferencx;  chiefly  to  Table 
data).  • 


5,  posterior  pre- 
X),  third  molar. 
3  (physiological 
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II.  Indiax  Children  of  Approximated  Ages — Continued 

Table  4   (Female).    Teeth;  condition  of  subject;  hr easts;  menstma- 

tion  ^ — Continued 

id)  PUHA  GIRIiS-Continuod 


I    1 


277 


Poflllionn 


iLcJt.. 


2T& 


r---ir; 

iLcCI 


^0 


2RI 


282 


iLcft.. 

lUight. 

JRight. 


SHI 


3S5 


387 


1  Upper.. 

(Upper. 
Upiier. 


J  Right. 
iLefl.. 
jRlght 

JR«ht. 

J  Right 
iLeft.. 
jRi^t, 

I  Right. 


Twth.ft 


First. 


..'3 

.J  a 


1 
di 

B   1 

1 

i 

4i 


.L..a 


I  Loft - 


m 


ijCliIwr.. 


Lri  wt?r. . 


mtght. 
iLoft,, 
jRlght. 
iLeft.. 


£    1 

5   1 

1 


SiTCond. 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

3 
3 

3 
3 

3 
3 

6 

6 

a 
a 

6 
ft 

7 

7 

7 

■ 

8 

.J.. 
B.. 
B.. 

;;;; 

ksit 


s  g 

7  8  0 


1   2  3  0„ 


2f  3 


Condition  of  BUbJoCL<: 


Toi^gDe  coated.. 


Not  fully  well. 


Totiguo  yoUowlflb.. 


(+) 

C+) 
(+) 
t+> 

(+) 
(+) 


Broaatft. 


Vary 


Very 

...do.. 


-do. 


.do. 


Very 


BfcnsinmUon. 


a  S*H'  jilso  table  on  p.  295  ot  seq. 

b  Explanation:  1,  median  Incisor:  2.  latoral  indaor;  3,  canine;  4,  anterior  premolar;  H,  posterior  pre- 
molar; n.Hntprior  bicuspid;  7,  postt'rior  bicuspid;  8,  first  molar;  9,  second  molar;  iO(«x),  third  molar. 

c  Symbol  (+)  meao9  io  good  ocalth  and  normal  state;  has  reference  chiefly  to  Table  3  (physiological 
datuj. 
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II.  Indian  Childben  of  Affboxhcated  Ages — Continued 


Table  4  (Female).  Teeth;  condiHan  of  subject;  hreasU;  mmstrwr 

Hon  " — Continued 

(d)  FDIA  GilGUi— ConUuiipd 


L-r..{2J 


301 


»« 


3i3 


t'osltlon. 


Uffpur 
,Lov*f, 


JRJgfat. 


r 


lUppor 


-c 


Right. 

L»ft.. 
I  Right 


'r 


w^ 


ppitr. 
Low*^r. 

Upper. 


liOWiT. 


[Right. 

jRlgbt, 

[Rl^hl. 
Left.. 
Right. 

u-n.. 

Right 
Lcft- 
f  Right 
iLeft.. 


TaaUi> 


Flm. 


^i 


i|l'pppr. 
Uiwer. 
I'plKjr. 


jFttght. 

|mgM. 

[Right. 


302 


I 


3' 4 


3 
3.. 


a;  4 


J  a 
1.1 


. », 

.1* 


A   I 


3  3  0  7| 


flj7 

a 

X 

3 

3 

a 

AU   except 


a^^ 


l««t 


3[  6|  7[  « 


2  3[d 
3 


7,8 


3)  6|  ?;  s 

All  «j[i»t»t 


hiat 


J" 


3  3,  A] 


:i/;jsi 


2   3'  1(, 

2LLI 

VI--I 

2I  3  ,J 

i|  aLLl 

J,  2'.!.' 
1 21  Lj 
iM..|..|,.:8  . 

Ml    except    U«t 

molHfi* 


-iB' 

.,s„L 


1 
1 
1 
1    2   3'  (1;  7;  B 


2!  3  «  71 


,1 


a,. 


'J 


,L.l. 


il  2 

All    fxMpt 


•i-i- 


Ci>nilJHoii  of  «ibjwt.  f 


(+) 


<+> 


NotqulUwilU 


(+) 


Wnkly. 


... 


TongUfi  Humnwhiil 


(-^J 


Not  qtiita  w«lt . 


iNit  ^ 


<  +  > 


(  +  ) 


t  +  ) 


*+3 


BrM»Mtfl. 


MfiEutnifttioiL 


Very 


Y«t    for  over 

*3 


-do. 


TCB,  wltiaii  • 
do. 


a  Soo  also  tahlo  on  p.  205  t»t  w»q. 

b  Kxplanation:  1,  median  Indsor:  2.  latorai  ineiaor:  3.  canine:  4,  anterior  prnmolar;  5,  posteilor  pn- 
inolar:  t*.  anterior  bicuspid:  7.  ]x>8torior  bicuspid:  K.  first  moiar:  9,  srcond  molar:  10  (— z),  thlM  nocMAr. 

<*  S>'mbol  (+)  means  In  good  health  and  normal  state;  has  rufercnoo  chiefly  to  Tabled  (phyilolosiMl 
data).  ^    ■ 
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II.  Indian  Children  of  Approximated  Ages — Continued 

Table  4  (Female).   Teeth;  condition  of  subject;    breasts;  infnstruor- 

tion*^ — Continued 


304 
305 


Position. 


(d)  PIMA  tilRLS— Continued 
Teeth.ft 


First. 


Upper. 
Lower. 


(Right. 
[Left..' 
f  Right.'..!..' 

■iuft..LLi 


307  I 

308 

309  I 

310  ' 
311 
312 

i 

313 
314 

315  I 

316 

317  ' 


UpIM^r. 
Lower. 
Upiier. 
Lower. 


jRight.  . 
iLeft..  . 
(Right.!. 
iLeft..'. 


fRight.j..|..  3 
[Left.. I.. I..  3 
fRight.!..  ..;  3 

[Left..!.. I.. I  3 


Upper. 
Lower. 


(Right. 
JLeft..! 
I  Right.  I 
'JLeft..' 


.I..I3 
'     I 


(Upper.. 


I  Lower. . 


(Right. 
I  Left.. 
(Right. 
iLeft.. 


(Right. 
jUft.. 
(Right. 
iLeft..! 
(Right.l 
il^ft..' 


(Right.l 
"^""•iLeft..! 


rpi)er. 


Upi>er. 


1|  2;  3'  6 
i    12  3  6 


3. 


318 


Second. 


All   except 
molars. 


last 


1,  2  3'  6 

l{  2I 

All    except 

molars. 
1"  2|  3  6  7j 
1  2  3!  0  7 
1!  2  3-  6  7: 
1!  2  3  6  7 
•    2 


1 
1 
1 
1 
AJ(    except 

molars. 
....do 


3  6 
3'  6 

2  31 


lust 


8|..|.. 
8'..  ., 
8- 9'., 
8  9'. 
89 
8!.. 
8' 
8.. 


8|9 
8  9 
8  9'.. 
8  9.. 
1m  .n 


.do. 


....do.. 

Ij  2'  3  6j  7 
1   2  3,  6  7 
2  3,  6  7 
2  3  6 


2L.]  6-  7 
2|  Z  e!  7 
2.  3-  6  7 


2]  3. 


6,  7 
2  3  6  7 


2j..   6  7 
2  3'  6|  7I 

o 


8 
8 
8 

8  9 

8  9' 

8  9 

8  9 

so! 

8  9 

8  9;. 

8  9 


1|  2\  3,  6|  7l  8 
All    except    last 

molars. 
....do 


Condition  of  subject.' 


(+) 

(+) 
(+) 

Not  quite  well. 

(+) 

(+) 

(  +  ) 

(+) 
(+) 
(+) 
(+) 

(?; 

(+) 

Not  quite  well.. 

Tongue  coated.. 

(+) 


Breasts. 


Menstruation. 


Very 
small. 

Small..  Y08,  within  a 
year. 

Very!  (?) 


small. 

...do.. 

Mod- 

Yea, within  a 

erate. 

year. 

Small . . 

...do  ..Yes,  m<»re 
thiin  a  year. 
..d». 


....do.. 


.do. 


.do . 


do. 


Very 
small. 

Mod- 
erate. 

Very 
small. 


do. 


do. 


(I  So<'  also  tal)lo  on  p.  295  et  seq. 

b  Explanation:  1,  median  indsor:  2,  lateral  Incisor;  3,  canine:  4,  anterior  premolar;  5,  posterior  pre- 
molar; 6.  anterior  bicuspid;  7,  posterior  bicuspid;  8.  first  molar;  9,  second  molar;  10  r«x),  third  molar. 

<^SymlK>l  (+)  means  in  good  health  and  normal  state;  has  reference  chiefly  to  Table  3  (physiological 
data). 


3452— Bull.  34—08- 
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II.  Indian  Children  of  Approximated  Ages— ^Continued 

Table  4  (Female).    Teeth;  condition   of  subject;  hrensts;   menstrwi- 

tion  ° — Continued 

(d)  PIMA  GIRLH— Continued 


Position. 


t 
X 


319 


320 


321 
322  i 


323 
324 


325 


326 


V7 


Teeth.& 


First. 


I     I 


I. 


Upjier. 
I-K>wor. 
Upper. 
Lower. 
I'piK^r. 


[Right...' 
Ibeft..  .. 
I  Right,  j-.' 
iLcft.  X.\.. 
jRight.L.l..; 

■lix?ft..L.LJ 

[Right.,..  .. 

■li>«ft..L.i.. 

[Right ! 

llx>ft..  ..I.. 
[Right  .... 
ll^'ft 


|-Y 


4 1. 3  a;  a 

9I  ' 


3:u 


I  l.owrT. 


fliight. 

|Rig:.t. 

lL4'ft.. 


[Ippcr. 
k.-wcr. 

ll.ow.r. 

'I  S»'<-  also  til 

''  Kxpl.uiiili. 

niolnr:  »>.  luitc 

c  SVMll)ol  (  -f 

Uataj. 


jKiK'lit. 
Il^'fl  .. 
(Right, 
ll.^'ft.. 
[liight. 
1 1.0ft.. 
[liigiir. 
1 1.0ft  ..I 


Condition  of  subjtvt.  '^ 


8*vrm<h 


B roasts.  Monstniation. 


All   PXCFpl    lii«l 

molariL 
....do,. _ 


I 


ML   oxpppt    Uutt 


Ml    rrxcfpt    Ijuft 
...do ,.., 


1  hN 


1  3  ^,  6 


1 

1 

1 


Hi    tl 


4 

T 

aU 
J  &  « 
7'  f?|  tt 

"  '^ 

7    N  ., 


-Ul 


iiLOlurjt. 

.*U*.......  .... 

-jlft , 


I    1  Hi  It  7  «  tl .  - 

I  :*   I  (T  r  h  IK. 
1  y  .1  iV  7|  K  a.. 

J  2,  ;*,  H]  7]  «  11  . 

.\Jl    nxtvpt    Uiflt 
.   ,..h»..  .,   . 


^4    i', 

:i  1;. 

'A  r, 


(  +  ) 
(  +  ) 

Somewhat  nervous. 

(+) 


Slightly  nervous 

Tongue  slightly  coat- 
ed. 

(+) 


C+) 


(+) 


Tongiio  so  mow  lin  t 
coutod. 


Very    

smuiU 
Small..!  Ves.  within  a 
i      year. 


Very 
small. 


Very 

smalL 

SmaU.. 


...do. 


Yiia.Tnon'than 
a  y«»r. 


Yes.  within  a 
year. 


Modcr-    Vos,  more  than 
ate.  a  yoar. 


Small.. 


Modcr-  do. 

ate. 

Small..,'  do. 

do..  do. 


do. 


1 


Mtxlor-  j  do. 

Small..    Vos.  within   a 


Fongiu'  slightly  0(  at- 

0(1. 


Mo(l(  r-  I  Ve.s,     «»vt»r     a 
ate.  year. 


Small..  do. 


M(>  t>n  p.  2}.'i  ot  s«M|. 

)ir  I,  inoilijiti  iiuisor:  2.  latonil  incisor:  .S.  canim-:  1.  anti-rior  i> 
rior  hioiispid;  7.  posterior  bicuspid:  K.  first  molar:  9.  second  mo 
)  moans  in  good  health  and  normal  state;  has  reference  chiefly 


H'molar;  5.  posterior  pn^ 
'ar;  10  (=»x),  thirtl  molar, 
to  Table  3  (physiological 
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II.  Indian  Children  of  Approximated  Ages — Continued 

Table  4   (Female).    Teeth;  conditi<m  of  subject;  hreasts;  menstruor- 

tion^ — Continued 


(d)  PIMA  GIRLS— <?ontlnue<l 


8 
Pi 

337 ; 


340 


341 


342 


343 
344 


346 ; 

347 

348 
349 
350 

351 
352 
353 

354 
355 

35<i 
357 
Aofi 
350 
360 

361 

362 


l*osItlon. 


Twth.h 


First. 


Upi«r. 


[Right. 
"iLeft.. 

lUft.. 


[Upper. 


L 


IKlght; 

lUft.. 

(Right. 

"ILeft.., 


I    I 


I    1' 


i    12,3 


Condition  of  subjt-ct.c 


Second. 


All   except 

molars. 
....do 


last 


30;     .\11     except 
lower    last  i 
molars.  j 

AJl   except    laAt 
molars. 


9    2'  3  6 


2  3 

2*3 


8  9. 

S'  9. 

:  8'  9'. 

!  „l  . 


61. 
6. 

6..i  s:  9: 


(+) 

C+) 
C+) 

(+) 


(+) 


(+) 


At]    except    last 
molars 
2  3'  e;  7|  8 . . 

2  3!  6|  7|  8  9 
2'  3[  ft'  7  8j  9 
2  3  6   7  8  9 


Not  quite  well. 

(+) 


■j  Somewhat  nervouM. 


Ail  exoei)t 
molars. 

All  except 
molars. 

....do 


lajit 


last 


do. 

..do. 
......do. 


..do. 
. . — do. 


..do 

,..,.do 

....do 

All  32. 
All  except 

molars. 
„..do 


last 


(  +  ) 
Slightly  nervous. 

(+) 
(+) 


(  +  ) 
Tongue  coated . 


C+) 
C+) 

(+) 
(+) 

Soro  throat. . 
Not  well 


.do. 


(+) 


(+) 


Breasts. 


Menstruation. 


Small. 


Moder- 
ate. 


Yes,    over    a 
year, 
do. 


Small.. 


Moder- 
ate. 


Small.. 


Moder- 
ate. 

...do.. 

Very 
small. 
Small.. 
...do.. 
Mo<lor- 
ate. 


Moder- 
ate. 


do. 


do. 


do. 


do. 


do. 


do. 

do. 
do. 

do. 
do. 
do. 

do. 


...do.. 

do. 

...do.. 

do. 

...do.. 

do. 

...do.. 

do. 

Small.. 

Moder- 

do. 

ate. 

Small.. 

do. 

a  See  also  table  on  p.  295  ot  seq. 

'>  Explanation:  1.  median  incisor;  2,  lateral  Incisor:  3,  canine:  4,  anterior  premoIar^S,  posterior  pre- 
molar: 6.  anterior  bicusi^d;  7,  posterior  bicuspid;  8.  first  molar:  9.  sooond  molar:  10  (—x),  third  molar. 

c  Synil)oi  (  +  )  means  in  good  iKMltb  and  normal  state;  has  reference  chiefly  to  Table  3  (physiological 
data). 
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II.  Indian  Children  of  Approximated  Ages — Continued 

Table  4   (Female).   Teeth;  condition   of  svhject;  breasts;  menstrua- 

tion  ^ — Continued 

(d)  PIMA  GIRLS— Continued 


FcuLtlon. 


Tflsth.^ 


FLrat. 


fiet'ond. 


Cofidition  ol  ■yb>ert.<' 


BtoaaUh 


HenitnuUotu 


36a 

3M 


I 


317 


dm 


iLiiwer. 


»| 


[Upper. 


Lowor. 


370 

371 

372  I 


jRlght 
(Kight 


I 


373 

374  '. 

375  ;, 
37(V  ^ 
377  . 


I  Upper.. {^^^^^ 


Ir.iiv 


[Right  J..  L 
[u-n. 


fry 


I  \ 


I  I 


aTH  I, 


37a 


3«J  I 


3H1 


^1 
!K1  ' 


I  j<[M>r 


LnWt'T, 


UiifJer 


iuft.. 


fUiRht. 
ii^'f!  .. 

[Li-Jt. 


I     \ 


A"\^ 


AIL  ejiCDpt 


iMil 


.1.1 


i  3, 
2I  3 


6  7 


S  9z 

8|  •'„ 


31 


2\  3',  fl,  7;  SJ  %% 
AIL    eKcept    L^at 

....do 


Not  welL..,. 
M 


3;  fli. 

3  a  7 

3!  fl'  7|  s' 


ft  OL 


qL 


All^. 
All  32. 
ATI    P.tcept 
riioLiirM. 


la^t 


1+5 


Toii^c  HLigbtly  vhlU 

<+) 
(  +  ) 


1'  2   3| 

1    1  3 
1'  2  3 

J..  .. 


0> 


<:tmti'il. 


I     f 


I    i 


I 


ALL    "Xfi^pt 

1  2]  :l  (►.  7 
i|  iJj  :i  II  t] 


1   2j  'A   [\  7| 
1   d  ]\   u'  T, 


AJ...AJ. 


I  'I 

II  21  31  it 

1,  2|  :i,  h 
1  -2  :i  If 

All 


7,  Ke,3t 


f+l 
(+} 


I    I     I  TiingiU^rrHiUtl. 

mI  1        ' 


V 


UioLji  m. 
...tin..,. 


Moder- 
ale. 


Yes*     o^er  « 


MtMjpf- 

do. 

Al«. 

Snittll . . 

Uodct- 

do. 

atfl. 

, 

..do-. 

do. 

...do.. 

dtk. 

.dn. 


.do. 


Ifodcr- 


.ao, 


I  I  I 


I  I 
.  I 


All  .TJ. 
All   e»ci>pt 

fhOlHTtt. 


I 


lllAt 


SiiulL. 

...do. 

Modflt- 

....do,. 
....do,. 


I 


o  S<v  also  ta]>l<'  on  p.  29.')  ««t  at^q. 

ft  Kxj)laiiation:  1.  iiu'dian  indsor;  2.  lateral  incisor;  3.  canino;  4,  anterior  premolar; 
molar:  H.  anterior  bieiispid;  7.  iwstcrior  bicuspid:  H.  first  molar:  1».  s<H'ond  molar;  10  (— 

c  Symbol  (+)  means  In  good  nealth  and  normal  state;  has  reference  chiefly  to  Table 
daUij. 


do. 


do. 


do. 
do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do, 
do. 


5,  posterior  pno- 
'x),  third  molar. 
3  (physiological 
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II.  Indian  Children  of  Approximated  Ages— Continued 

Table  4  (Female).     Teeth;  condition  of  svhject;  breasts;  menstrua- 
tion*^— Continued 


(d)PIMA  GIRLS— Onitlnaed 

i 

I'CMlltlciI]. 

T«th.i 

CnndltlDUfkrHtlhloCt,' 

1 

Fll^t 

Swotid. 

Mi«itilnj4ttl(»n. 

3H4 

380 

1'— K 

;' 

*■ 

'■-! 

** 

1 

1 
I 

1 

2 

a 

2 

3 
3 

6 
& 

G 

7 
7 
7 
7 

S  9 
S  9 

«  g 

X 

Tc»ngiia  ultghtly  yrt- 
Javiph. 

(?) 

your. 

3»7 

" 

All 

flxcrpt     last 

do 

do 

tfodl^r-           da. 

3t» 

m 

at*. 
....do.. 

dn. 

a» 

„..do-. 

do. 

Ann 

do. 

,        1    1    1    1    1 

n  Sec  also  tablo  on  p.  295  ot  Bcq. 

b  Explanation:  1,  median  Indaor:  2,  lateral  incisor:  3,  canine:  4,  anterior  promolar:  A,  posterior  pre- 
molar; 6.  anterior  bicuspid;  7,  posterior  bicuspid:  8,  first  molar:  9,  second  molar;  10  («x).  third  molar. 
<*  Symbol  (+)  means  in  good  nealth  and  normal  state;  has  referpmv  chiefly  to  Table  3  (physiological 

data). 
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BI7BBA17  OF  AMEBICAK- BTHVOLOCIT  I 

in.  Indiak  Aduvfs 
Table  6.  Data  an  temperature,  puiee,  and  reepiratUm 

(a)  WUITJB  BIVJEB  APAGHB 


ii»0O9dktalA] 


Reo- 
oid 
na 

Time  of  the  day. 

Ttm- 
pnatnn 

UngoA). 

PiilMjB 

ntknL* 

« 

• 
Oa.  m 

88.7 
88.8 

(?8.?)t 
88.3 
88.1 

<98.4)t 
88.0 
88.6 
98.6 
98.4 
98.8 
98.5 
98.0 
98.7 
98.6 
98.8 
98.6 
98.6 
96.6 
98.7 

68 
84 
68 
84 

73 
61 
60 
73 
68 
68 
68 
71 
66 
68 
68 
68 
66 
68 
64 
64 

16 
14 
18 
16 
16 
16 
16 
17 
16 
17 
18 
16 
18 
18 
16 
16 
16 
16 
17 
16 

After  londL 
do. 

ToiigiiB<|iilto  white. 

iaft.in 

11.80  A.  m 

1.80  p.  m 

1.46  p.  m 

11 

3.16  p.  m 

^•iinn 

16 

4d.  m 

18 

10  a.  m 

V) 

llft.m 

81 

ll.16A.in 

38 

1  p.  m 

82 

0  a.  m 

88 
8R 

8.30  A.  m jm 

10.30  A.  m 

4» 

O^A.in 

4ft 

8.45  A.  m 

44 

10.30  A.  m 

48 

6.15  p.  m 

60 

7.30  a.  m 

ma 

1.30  p.  ni 

FRMALK 
f/n  good  hralth] 


51  I  9  a.  in 

53  I  10a.m.... 

54  I  10.3Ua.  III. 

60  '  10  a.  m 

67  j  12  111 

72  I  9  a.  Ill 

74  ,  4p.m 


'         98.9 

72 

18 

1         98.7 

GC 

18 

1         98.8 

60 

18 

1         98.8 

70 

15 

i         98.6 

62 

17 

1         98.9 

68 

17 

,    .<«•« 

60 

16 

Some  pains  in  lumhar  regfon. 


o  Taken  in  sitting  position. 
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III.  Indian  Adults — Continued 
Table  6.  Data  on  temperature,  pulse,  and  respiration — Continued 

(o)  WHITE  RIVER   APACHE-Contlnucd 

MALE 

[Not  in  perfectty  normal  condition] 


Rec- 
ord 
no. 


10 
12 
13 
14 
22 
25 
26 
27 

29  I 

31 

34 

35 

36 

40 

41 

49 


Tiite  of  the  day. 


9.30  a.  m.. 

11  a.  m 

2.60  p.m.. 
2.30  p.m.. 
2.45  p.m.. 

3p.  m 

1  p.  m 

1.45  p.m.. 

2p.  m 

2.15  p.m.. 
2.45  p.m.. 
3.15  p.m.. 
5.30  p.  m.. 
9.45  a.m.. 

10  a.  m 

10.15  a.  m. 
4.15  p.  m.. 

9  a.  m 

7a.  m 


Tem- 
perature 

(sub 
lingua.) 

Pulse. 

98.3 

76 

99.0 

72 

(99.2) 

00 

(99.3) 

61 

(99.6) 

72 

(99.3) 

72 

98.8 

59 

99.4 

66 

99.3 

67 

Respi- 
ration. 


99.2 
99.5 


Remarks. 


99.1 

68 

98.7 

74 

99.4 

70 

99.8 

61 

100.2 

70 

99.8 

73 

do. 
A  slight  sore  throat. 
Some  stomach  disturbance. 
Not  fully  well. 
Not  fully  well  (stomach). 
Stomach  disordered. 

do. 
Not  fully  wi'll  (stomach). 

do. 

do. 

do. 
Not  fully  well. 
Stomach  somewhat  disordered. 

do. 
Not  fuUy  well. 
Not  fully  well  (stomach). 
Not  well  (stomach). 
Headache. 


FEMALE 
[Tiot  in  perfectly  normal  condition] 


9.30  a.  m . 
11.30  a.  m 

2p.  m 

4  p.  m 

4.15  p.  m. 
9.30  a.m. 
11  a.  m... 


96.9 

82 

99.1 

70 

99.7 

09 

99.4 

80 

98.9 

74 

97.6 

72 

15 

99.0 

76 

17 

Stomach  disordered. 

do. 
Head  and  stomach  not  well. 
Excited  (nervous). 
Stomach  disordered. 
Stomach  not  well,  drank  tesvino. 
Somewhat  nervous. 
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III.  Indian  Adults— Contineed 
Table  6.  Ddta  on  temperature^  pvhe^  and  reepiration — CkMntiiiaed 

(5)  NATAHO 

MALE 
(Ai0OMl  Aeoltt] 


Beo- 
ord 
no. 


Time  of  the  day. 


Tem- 
penlnvB 

(nib 
Ungoa). 


Patae. 


Baqil- 


1 

3 

8 

4 

6 

t 

7 

0 

10 

11 

13 

14 

16 

18 

19 

21 

28 

26 

30 

32 

35 

36 

38 

39 

41 

42 

43 

46 

47 

49 

60a 

60b 


8p.in 

10  a.  m... 

10  a.  m... 

11  A.  m... 
.....do.... 

12  m 

2p.m 

3p.m 

.....do.... 

4p.m 

0.30  a.  m. 
10  a.  m... 

4p.  m 

Oa.  m.... 
.....do.... 
10  a.  m... 

2p.m 

9  a.  m 

11.30  a.  m 

6p.m 

3  p.  in 

5p.  m 

2  p.  in 

....do.... 

9  a.  m 

5p.  m 

9a.  m 

7  a.  m 

0.30  a.  in. 

10  a.  m . . . 
do... 

11  tt.  ni... 


98.7 
97.7 
08.4 
98.6 
98.6 
98.6 
98.8 
98.9 
98.6 
98.8 
98.8 
98.0 
90.0 
90.0 
98.9 
98.9 
90.4 
98.6 
97.6 
96.4 
96.9 
98.7 
97.7 
98.8 
98.6 
99.2 
98.8 
98.3 
99.0 
98.8 
96.5 
96.8 


SI 
18 
J18 
20 
(28) 
18 
21 
16 
18 
20 
20 
14 
18 
16 
16 
21 
17 
16 
17 
18 
16 
16 
14 
14 
17 
18 
18 
16 
16 
18 
17 
17 
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'  III.  Indian  Adults — Continued 


Tahle  6.  Data  mi  temperature^  pidse^  and  respiratUm — Continued 


(6)  NAVAHO— Continued 
•       FEMALE 
{In  good  health] 


Rec- 
ord 


Time  of  the  day. 


I    Tem- 
'  perature 

(sub 
]  lingua.) 


10  a.  ni 

11  a.  m 

3  p.  ni 

11  a.  in 

5p.  m 

4p.  m 

4.30  p.  m.. 
9.30  a.  m.. 

do.... 

5  p.  m 

11  a.  m 

11.30  a.m. 

do.... 


I 


(»7.3 
99.2 
99.0 
99.4 
99.2 
99.2 
98.5 
98.7 
99.0 
99.1 
98.7 
99.0 
99.2 


Pulso. 


.(52 
70 

(<t2) 
70 
72 
74 
75 
78 
70 


Kespi- 
I  ration.' 


Uemarks. 


70 


20  j 

20  I 

20  ! 

20  ' 

23 

22 

20 

10 

10 

22 

18 

20 

18 


MALE 
{Not  in  prrfectly  normal  condition] 


8    

12     9  a. 
10  ^  Op. 

17  I 


10  rt, 
0  p. 
2  p. 
11a, 
2  p. 
5  p. 
10  a 


do.. 
.  ni. 


m.. 
m.. 
..  ni. 


(941.1) 
(99.3) 
(99.4) 
(99.0) 
(99.5) 

(100.1) 
(99.1) 
(99.0) 

(100.2) 
(99.4) 


(80) 
(78)  I 
(74); 

(«)! 

(08)1 
(70)  I 
(77). 
(07) 
(72) 
(72) 


Health  not  good. 

(10)  Not  fully  well. 

(20)  Stoinjifh  «ii.««ordon'd. 

(18)  Pains  in  back  and  stomach. 

(20)  Not  fully  well. 

(18)  Stomach  disordered. 

(18)  do. 

(10)  Not  fully  wdi. 

(2(i)  Stomach  disordered. 

(19)  Not  fully  well. 

(21 )  Stomach  disordered. 


FKMALK 
{Not  in  perfectly  normal  condition] 


3  p.  ni . 
2  p.  ni . 

4  p.  in. 

2  p.  in . 

')  p.  HI . 

3  p.  ni . 
2  p.  m. 


I 


(99.5) 

(92) 

(18) 

99.1 

82 

21  1  Health  go<Ml  (pregnant) 

(tW.4) 

(82) 

(24)    Mons«»s. 

(100.3) 

(80) 

(10) 

(9i».0) 

(70) 

(19) 

Stomach  disordered. 

(99.5) 

(79) 

(19) 

(99.8) 

(88) 

(22) 
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Table  6.  Data  en  iemperaiure,  pake,  and  rMptmlian — Continued 


(e) 


|/»0OMlftMUl 


Rec- 
ord 
no. 


Time  of  tiie  day 


pemtufB 


PolM. 


Reqpt- 


8a.  m 

3.15  p.m. 
&90ft.m. 
a.45ft.m. 
Qft.m.... 
10  ft.  m... 
4.30  p.  ra. 
8A.m.... 
10JSA.m 
040  ft.  m. 
10A.m... 
10.30  ft.  m 

2p.m 

7a.  m — 
7.30  a.  m. 
2p.  m 


00.0 
07.0 
QB.7 
0B.7 
0B.8 
08.4 
QB.0 
98.0 
00.1 
07.1 
08.0 
08.7 
08.0 
tt.5 
W.l 
08.7 


Uftdl 


09     7  a.  ni 

g7  ,  8.30a.  ni. 


89     10  a.m. 


FEMALE 
[IngoodheaUh] 


98.8  j 
98.6  I 
98.8  I 


16  I 

15 

17 
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III.  Indian  Adults — Continued 
Table  6.  Data  on  temperature,  yuUe,  and  respiration — Continued 

(c)  PUEBL.OS— Continued 

MALE 

[Not  in  perfectly  normal  condition] 


Rec- 
ord I 
no. : 


1 1 

3 

4  ; 

5  ' 
6 
7 
8  , 

10  I 

16  ! 

17 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

28  , 

29 

30 

31  ! 

32 

33 

34 : 

35  I 

39 : 

40 

41  i 
42 

44' 
45  I 

48  ; 

49  i 


Time  of  the  day. 


Tem- 
perature 

(sub 
lingua). 


4.30p.m 99.7 

11  a.  m 99.6 

11.30a.ni 99.2 

11.45a.m 99.2 

12m j  99.4 

12.15  p.  m 99. 6 

1  p.  m 99.2 

2.15  p.  m 99.9 

3p.  m 99.4 

Ip.m I  99.0 

2.45  p.  m 99.5 

9a.  m 99.6 

10.30  a.  m 99.2 

11.40a.m '  99.2 

12  m 100.0 

2.30p.m lOO.l 

3.30  p.  m 99.G 

9.40  a.  m 99.7 

10.40a.m 99.3 

Ip.  m 99.8 

1.15p.m 99.7 

1.30p.m 99.6 

2.;»p.  m 99.3 

3  p.  m 99.0 

3.15  p.  m 98.9 

3.55  p.  m '. (99.6) 

2p.  m 99.5 

5p.  m 99.2 

9.30  a.  m 99.0 

Ip.m 100.2 

2.15p.ni 99.2 

6.15 p.  m 99.4 

12  m ^  99.7 

12.15  p.  m 99.4 


Pulse. 

Respi- 
ration. 

Remarks. 

60 

16 

Headache. 

64 

20 

Stomach  somewhat  dlHordercd. 

46 

20 

do. 

54 

16 

A  slight  lura)>ago. 

60 

17 

Headache. 

54 

14 

Stomach  and  eyes  out  of  order. 

54 

17 

Slight  disorder  of  stomach. 

60 

16 

Not  fully  well. 

44 

16 

Left  eye  sore;  tongue  slightly  coated. 

60 

19 

Stomach  somewhat  disordered. 

62 

17 

Tongue  coated. 

70 

15 

Stomach  disturlwd. 

66 

14 

Not  fully  well. 

50 

20 

Stomach  somewhat  disordered. 

58 

22 

Not  well. 

70 

18 

do. 

74 

18 

Stomach  disordonvl. 

54 

15 

Tongue  coated. 

58 

18 

Stomach  deranged. 

65 

18 

do. 

68 

20 

do. 

68 

14 

Not  fully  well. 

62 

16 

Not  fully  well  (lunil)ago). 

52 

15 

Tongue  coated. 

54 

17 

Tongue  slightly  coated. 

(76) 

(26) 

Not  fuUy  weU. 

59 

16 

Tongue  coated. 

65 

16 

do. 

63 

14 

Tongue  slightly  coated. 

615 

24 

Not  well. 

52 

16 

Tongue  slightly  coated. 

76 

19 

Not  fully  well. 

66 

14 

Tongue  coated. 

62 

IM 

Tongue  somewhat  coated. 

3452— Bull.  34—08- 
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III.  Int>ian  Adults^ — Contmued 
TabLK  6,  Data  on  temperature,  pulses  and  respiraiiofk~^<>ntumfi 

FSICAU 


Beo- 


of  the  day. 


Uqgui}. 


PlllM. 


mmsi- 


90 


ft.15A.lII.. 

a.45ft.m.. 
ftA.m 

«p.in 

8a.  m 

$05  A.  m.. 
10^  A.  m. 

lp.iii 

2p.]ii 

S.30p.]ii.. 

4p.iii 

nA.m.... 

2p.m 

Zp,m 

3.15  p.  m.. 
3J0p.m.. 

5  p.  m 

7.30  A.  m.. 
7.45  a.m.. 
8.a0a.  m.. 

10a.  m 

11  a.  m 

3.30  p.m.. 

4p.m 

5p.  m 

7.30  a.m.. 

3p.m 

4  p.  m 

6p.ra 

6.15  p.m.- 

8a.  m 

9a.m 

10.15  a.m.. 


(».2) 
90.4- 
90.5 
tt.6 

(W.0) 
tt.8 
«ft.ft 
tt.2 
90.1 
90.5 
99.5 
90.0 
90.6 
90.5 
90.8 

100.2 

100.2 
90.2 
99.2 
90.9 
99.4 
99.1 

100.4 
99.2 
99.8 

100.0 
99.5 
99.0 
99.6 
99.8 
99.1 
99.2 
99.1 


(70) 
54 
66 

68 
(84) 
60 
68 
68 
66 
60 
64 
80 
56 
76 
72 
64 
71 
54 
56 
63 
84  I 
68  I 
72  j 
78  I 
84  ' 


58 
68, 

67 ; 

62 
56 


(22) 
17 
20 
24 
(16) 
22 
20 
19 
18 
16 
22 
17 
19 
10 
16 
22 
18 
18 
17 
19 
22 
23 
20 
20 
22 
21 
15 
16 
15 
22 
20 
15 
17 


NotfUBywdL 
To^gneootiM. 


BowilA  not  In  «PiMr. 

FttlBflBMIl 


Not  four  Iran. 

do. 
ToagiiaaligbllroQttliid. 


do. 
NolfOUrwdL 

do. 
Notiratt. 
TongOftOOAM;  ] 
Noi««ll. 

do. 
PrObiOilytitoitiu 
Tongue  sliglitly  coAtod. 
Stomach  disordered. 

do. 
Probably  uterine  disorder. 
Not  well. 
Not  fuUy  woU. 

do. 

do. 
Stomach  disordered. 
Tongue  slightly  coated. 
Not  fully  well. 

do. 
Tongue  slightly  coated. 
Tongue  yellowish. 
Tongue  slightly  coated. 
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III.  Indian  Adults — Continued 
Table  6.  Data  on  temperature,  jmlfte,  and  resjnration — Continued 

(d)  HOPr 

MALE 
\In  good  Jtealth] 


Rec- 
ord 
no. 


2 
3 
5 
(> 

10 
13 
15, 

ir.  ' 

17 

18 

23  I 

2fi 

28 

29 

30 

31 

34 

35 

3<i 

m 

41 
42 
44 

45 

40 

47  i 

48 

50 

51  , 

5« 

58 

5t» 

60  I 


Time  of  the  day. 


9h.  Ill 

11.30a.  in. 

1  p.  in 

2p.  ni 

3  p.  ni 

do 

4  p.  ni 

8  a.  ni 

8.30 u.  m.. 

\)  a.  ni 

».15a.  ni.. 
2.30  p.  ni.. 
3.30  p.  ni . . 
4.15  p.  ni. . 

10  H.  ni 

4.30  p.  ni . . 
4.4.5  p.  ni.. 
4.55  p.  ni . . 
5.20  p.  ni . . 

8  a.  m 

9  a.  m 

9..«la.  ni  .. 
10a.  m.... 
10.15  a.  ni. 
10.30  a.  ni. 


I  a.  m. 


11.15  a.m. 
11.30  a.m. 
12  m 

1  p.  m 

2  p.  m 

3  p.  m 

3.15  p.m.. 
3.30  p.m.. 


Tem- 
perature 

(sub 
lingua). 


97.6 
96.9 
98.8 
98.0 
tfU.4 
98.6 
98.7 
96.9 
W.3 
99.2 
99.0 
98.2 
98.4 
99.0 
98.8 
98.5 
98.6 
98.1 
98.2 
98.8 
98.4 
98.6 
98.8 
98.8 
97.8 
98.6 
97.6 
98.3 
98.2 
98.9 
96.5 
98.7 
08.8 
99.4 


^'^'lu^L 


Remarkn. 


56 
70 
61 
57 
(i4 
73 
55 
52 
54 
68 
74 
58 
5(i 
53 
64 
48 

m 

48 
50 
70 
68 
67 
62 
63 
51 
60 
58 
55 
5(i 
58 
58 
53 
58 


No  briMikfast. 
Had  brcakfastud. 
do. 


1Hbia  sore. 


20  j 
(22), 
18  ! 
18  I 

18  I  Eyoiiaorv. 
1«  , 
"\ 

17  I 

18  I 
(24)' 

18  1 

16  I 
16  I 
18 
20 
18  I 
16 
18  i 
17! 

15  I 

16  ! 

16  I 
20  I 

20 ; 

19 

16  I 
18 

16  I 
19 

14  1 


866 
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nL  IiTDiAK  AmnjtB — Continued 
Tabus  6.  Data  on  temperature^  putse^  and  respiroHan — Continued 


((f)  HOFI-Continued. 
FBMALB 


Itoo- 
ord 
na 


Time  of  the  day. 


llft.in... 
11.30  A.  m 
11.45  A.  m 

12  m 

8.30  a.  lu. 

11  A.  m... 

12  m. 

Ip.m 

1.15  p.  m. 
1.30  p.m. 
1.45  p.m. 
2p.  m 

2.16  p.m. 
2.45  p.m. 
2.55  p.m. 


10.30  a.  in . 


2p.  m 

3.30  p.  Ill . . 

J  p.  m 

1.30  p.m.. 

1.4/) p.  III.. 

3  p.  Ill 

j  3. 15 p.  in.. 

4p.  m 

'  8.30  H.  in . . 
I  11.45H.  in. 
■  1.15  p.m.. 

1.30  p.m.. 


Ttm- 
psTAtun 

HngiiA). 

PulM. 

Rcapi- 
ntkm. 

90.3 

00 

22 

90.6 

64 

CM) 

90.8 

63 

10 

90.3 

66 

21 

90.3 

64 

20 

90.4 

60 

(24) 

90.4 

74 

20 

90.5 

68 

21 

90.5 

76 

•  13 

90.8 

72 

22 

90.4 

76 

21 

96.8 

60 

22 

90.8 

56 

17 

98.0 

tn 

16 

90.4 

60 

22 

96.0 

78 

15 

BUght 


MALK 

[Not  in  prrfrcily  normal  r<mdUion\ 


100.2  1 

Wll 

22 

Not  fully  w«ll. 

1*9.4  1 

70  ' 

23 

.Soino  hoadacho. 

99.3  1 

tK)| 

20 

I>i8or<U>red  dlgt*stioii. 

99.2  1 

(M  1 

23 

H(.'«idacho. 

(99.51: 

54| 

17 

do. 

(99. H; 

Ii2  ' 

22 

Stomach  uot  in  order. 

(100.0)! 

(70) ' 

(17. 

Stomac^h  (Usordcrpd. 

(99.H1 

(74)' 

(Hi) 

<lo. 

(W.O) 

{72) 

(2:j> 

Not  fully  woll. 

9l».3  1 

fiOl 

20 

Stoma(.'h  not  in  order. 

m.H 

l>4l 

IS 

StonuRh  slightly  dliK>rden>d. 

(9J».5» 

(70) 

(1S> 

Headache. 

t«S.9 

M, 

10 

Slight  headache. 

FKMALK 
[Nfft  in  prr/ectlj/  normal  rondUion] 


ll.OOa.m '  99.9  I 

9.:«a.m '  99.6  ' 

9.45  a.  m 99.3  I 

10  a.  m 99.8  | 

1  p.m 99.1  I 

lOa.m m.A  I 

10.30  a.  m (99.8) ! 


76 

18 

Some  cough. 

78 

19 

Cough. 

84 

24 

Some  cough. 

84 

•22 

Not  fuUy  well. 

84 

20 

Headache;  stomach  not  in  order. 

74 

20 

Slight  rheumatism. 

(78) 

(22) 

Not  fully  well. 

a  Same  with  thermometer  out. 
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III.  Indian  Adults — Continued 


Table  6.  Data  on  temperature^  pvlsej  and  respiratum — Continued 

(«)  zuKi 
male 

[In  good  health] 


ord 
no. 


r. 

4  ' 

'I 

7  '■ 

8 

9 
12 
13 
14 
15 
1« 
24 

2rt 

31 
37 
38 
:» 
43 
46 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 


Time  of  the  day. 


«.15tt.  in 

10.30  H.  Ill . . . 

11  a.  in 

11.I5H.  HI... 

11.45tt.  in... 

12  m 

12. 15  p.  in... 

1.15  p.  in 

2.30  p.  in ... . 

2.45  p.  in 

3.30  p.  ni 

5  p.  ni 

5.15  p.  in 

9.30  a.  in 

10  a.  in 

11.45  a.  III... 

9  a.  in 

9.15  a.  in 

9.30  a.  in 

10.15a.  in... 

2.45  p.  in 

Da.  m 

9.15  a.  m 

9.45  a.  m 

10.10a.  m... 
10.30  a.  m . . . 


[    Tem- 
perature 

(sub 
Ungua). 


98.9 
C) 
98.3 
97.9 
96.8 
98.9 
99.3 
98.9 
98.7 
98.7 
98.A 
98.6 
98.  A 
98.7 
08.2 
98.4 
98.6 
98.4 
98.0 
98.8 
99.1 
98.3 
97.4 
98.4 
98.7 
98.2 


Pulse. 


Respi- 
ration. 


19 
16 
18 
16 
(22) 
16 
14 
19 
IS 
14 
16 
19 
18 
16 
J8  ' 
18 
16 
16 
18 
19  ! 
17  I 

17  i 

18  I 
19 
16 

16 


Remarks. 


No  brwikfast. 


61  I  2.30  p.  m . . 
69  12.30  p.  in . 
72  :  4  p.  in 


FEMALE 
[In  good  hfolth] 


99.2 
99.1  : 
99.0  I 


62 

68  ; 

581 


Fairly  normal. 
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lU.  If4»iAN  AoiTLTs     (\mtiiuied 
Tablb  &  Data  m  iempermtmre,  p^he^  and 


t  JW  U  pM^MEV  IM^BKti  r«|lUlf fitm] 


Tte*«rtl»*dA7. 


PulH. 


E«apl' 


ZtOp.  m 

Ofum,.,.. 

(Llfip-  m...^..,^. 
S.4BA.  m.. ....... 

Q«i.]ii... 

at$  1.111,. 

0.49  4<m 


11  A.  m.... 
l3.tB  p.  m, 

I0«.  m.^,. 

12.4.^  p.  m. 
45  2Jf)p.  in,. 
47  3  Ph.  m , « « , , 
M     11,40m.  m. 


57     1L45A,m. 
m    12.10  p.m. 


mi 
mo 

10.7 

4      mi 
mi 

mi 
mt 

m4 
ms 
mo 
me 
mi 
ma 
m4 
m4 
ma 
mT 
m7 
ms 
m4 
me 
ioa.o 

9li.fi 

ma 
mi 
m7 
ma 


17 

to 

IS 
30 
10 
14 
IS 

n 
» 

IT 

n 
7a 
u 

n 

10 
1A 
90 
22 

20, 

**l 

*«, 
19 

17  ' 

LA 
21 
23 


Altvr  dinner  iLn«l  poI 
Stcnujich  dlsoFiJpn.id. 
do. 

Topgiv  somjBvlia.1 1 
Alter  &  rapCd  wallL 
BttTDTv  brnLlLfast* 

Not  toUy  tralL 
4d. 
do. 


4o, 

DIffHtf on  nHghtlir  dljif»fa«tBd. 

Not  riiUy  wt^ll. 

Not  fully  ««ll 
do. 

Noi  luiij  w»ii 

do. 
do. 


FEMALE 
[J\ro<  in  perfrdlif  nitrmnl  condition] 


03 

a.90p.  ni.. 

mA 

mi 

OP.B 

m.A 

10tK2 
(M.0 

ms 
m4 

67 

00 

(9 

66 
72 

m 

76 
73 
7« 

m 

67 
64 
76 

IS 
11 

17 
21 
20 
23 
10 
20 
B 
m 

23 
16 

18 
22 

TonlBry  flyphlUfi. 

Stomach    iJJi^Uy  diKitdenMl;    some 
ftmiito  trouble 

ft4 

Sa.m..... 

m 

aSOa  m 

74 

12,15 p.  m. , 

5p,  m _, „ _^„ 

Not  fuUy  well, 
Not  WDll. 

75 

S.lSp.  m  .     ... 

Not  lultr  wvlL 
do. 

7«1 

5.30 p.  m..._,„„„„ 

7» 

10,45  <.in..._.,, 

Rtomach  w^mi^what  d1»onl&red 

83 

M  ft.  in. 

Not  ftJlly  wHL 

» 

I  p,  m ..„,,,„„ 

8a 

tJ5p,iit \,....  , 

Kot  vi4L 

£7 

1.00  p.m. 

do. 

io 

2  p.m.     ..* 

Stomafh  dlaordoiod^ 

«> 

2J0p.ro ...„ 

NotluQywML 
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III.  Indian  Adults — Continued 
Table  6.  Data  on  temperature,  piUse,  and  respiration — Continued 


(/)  PAPAOO 

MALE 
[In  good  healih] 


Rec- 
ord 
no. 


Time  o£  the  day. 


Tom- 
era  tui 

(sub 
lingua). 


perature    „  ,        Reapi- ! 
(sub     ;  *^"****  i  ration. 


Hemarlcs. 


2.30p.ra ©8.7 

8a.m 98.5  , 

8.15  a.  m 97.9  ; 

9a.m 98.1  ' 

10.45  a.  m 99.1 

l.lSp.m 98.8 

4.30  p.  in j     ( 100. 05) 

98.4 
98.9 
99.2  I 
99.2 
98.0 
98.8 
98.6 
99.5 
99.8 
(?) 
99.3 
96.1 
"97.8 
99.5 
99.3 
99.7 


8.45  a. 

m 

12.30  p 
1  p.  m 
9.30  a. 

.  m 

in 

9.45  a. 

Ill 

10.15  a 

.  m. 

11.30  a 

.111 .        

12.30  tt 

.  in 

2  p.  ni 
7.30  a. 

in 

8.30  a. 

ni 

8.4.5  a. 

in 

9  a.  m 

1.45  p. 
2.15  p. 
2.30  p. 

m 

m 

ni                      ... 

20 
19 
18 
17 
lA 
18  ' 

17  '  Smolcpd  cnnsldo^bly. 
21 

18  ; 
(22)  i 

irt 
18 
18 
18 
18 


fiO 

20 

5rt 

18 

60 

17 

54 

16 

66 

18 

60 

17 

Tongue  whitc-coated. 

20  i  Not  long  after  dinner. 

21  ' 

No  bn>akfast. 


Not  yet  dined. 


.\fter  lunch. 


FEMALE 
[In  good  Jiealth] 


52 

57  I 

62 

63 

64  I 

71 

74 


I 


5.10p.  m 98.7  | 

10.15  a.  m 99. 5  ' 

4.15p.m j  98.2  j 

lOa.m 98.7  . 

10.15a.ra I  99.6  i 

10. 15  a.  m •  98.9 

11.30d.  in 99.9 

12  m 99.9 

12.30  p.  m '  99.5 


20 
20 

14 
18 
17 
20 
(22) 
20 
18 


Had  no  lunch  or  but  little. 
Was  ill  recently. 


(?) 


o  7  luinutea. 
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IIL  Inpiak  Adults— Oontiniied 
Tablb  6.  Data  an  iemperaiure^  P«2M|  and  fVQMra/iM--Contuiaed 

(/)  PAFAjQO-OontiniMd 


[JTot  «i  piifMllV  MriMt  eoiiMi0ii] 


Reo- 
ord 
no. 


Time  of  the  day. 


2p.ni 

4p.m 

10  a.  m 

12.10  p.m. 
1.30  p.m.. 


8.30  a.m. 

0a.m 

10.60  a.  m 

13  m 

1.60  p.  m . 

2.15  p.  ni. 
S.45  p.  ni . 


4p.m 

4.30  p.m.. 

9  a.  m 

10  a.  in 

11  a.  m 

11.15  a.m. 
1.30  p.  m.. 
2  p.  Ill 


Mngaa). 

Pntae. 
78 

Baqil- 

W.3 

16 

W.9 

66 

90 

90.S 

78 

28 

90.4 

M 

19 

99.4 

78 

21 

(T) 

if) 

(T) 

99.2 

60 

90 

99.2 

84 

16 

99.4 

68 

18 

96.8 

72 

16 

100.2 

78 

22 

100.1 

72 

24 

(?) 

(T) 

(T) 

99.3 

60 

24 

99.2 

62 

18 

99.ff 

84 

20 

99.5 

S2 

22 

98.7 

72 

22 

99.6 

54 

17 

99.3 

70 

15 

99.3 

66 

20 

aight  ■tomMh  dlaoRter. 
Not  tall/ wll. 
do. 


ProlMblj  not  fnlij  wo. 

NottalljWBiL 

Toqgm  aooMVlwt  yvlloiwML 


TongoB  ooatod. 

Some  lUght  ladlqpodtkMi. 

After  lapMI 


Stomaeh  dletnrbed. 
Not  fouj  weU:.taeMt 


Slight  f 

NotftiUyi 

Some  cough. 

Headache. 

C^oughing. 

Tongue  slightly  yellowish. 

Tongue  somewhat  coatcnl. 


FEMALE 
[Not  in  perfectly  normal  condition] 


51  I 

«l 

54  ' 

I 
56  I 

58  , 

59 

60 

61 

67 

m 

70  I 

72  ' 

73| 
75 
76  I 


5  p.  in 

5.30  p.  m.. 
9.15  p.  m.. 
10a.  m.... 
10.30a.  in. 
12  m 


1  ..30  p.  in . 

3  p.  ni 

5  p.  in 

10  a.  ni.'.. 


11  a.  in 

11.15 a.  in. 
11.45a.  in. 
11.40  n.  in. 


99.5 

84 

20     Pregnant. 

99.4 

84 

17     Some  stomach  ache  and  side  ache. 

98.3 

75 

17  1  Slight  stomach  disturbance. 

100.1 

75 

24     Not  fully  well. 

100.05 

80 

22     Probably  excited. 

100.2 

75 

21  1  Stomach  disordered. 

(?) 

(r) 

(?)     I  Pregnant. 

98.6 

84 

16  1  Not  fully  well. 

99.7 

75 

26  1  Not  well. 

99.8 

84 

24  1  Not  fully  well. 

99.4 

70 

21  1  Tongue    clean;   stomach    somewhat 
disordered. 

99.2 

84 

18  ,  Some  pains  in  chest. 

99.6 

81 

22  i  Probably  not  fully  well. 

99.5 

78 

18  1  Slightly  nervous. 

98.9 

78 



20  1  Pregnant. 

1 
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Table  6.  Data  07i  temperature^  jnd^^  and  renpiratum — Continued 


(g)  PIMA 

MALE 

[In  good  heaUh] 


Rec- 
ord 
no. 


1 
2 
5 
G 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
1« 
18 
25 
27 
28 
29 
30 
32 
38 
39 
40 
45 
49 
50 
82 


Time  of  the  dny. 


Tem- 

(8uh       '""^*    ration. 
'  linfniH).  ; 


Uemarks. 


8.30  a.  m 

8.45a.  m 

1  p.  ni 

1.15  p.  m 

3..10  p.  iji 

3.45  p.  m 

4  p.  m ' 

4.30  p.  in 

9.15  a.  in ' 

10  a.  in I 

l.:«)p.  m ' 

5p.  m 

9-30  a.  m 

9.45  a.  in • 

10.15  a.  in 

12  m I 

1.30  p.  m ! 

4.30  p.  m 

4.45  p.  m 

5  p.  in... 

11.45  a.  m 

2.15  p.  in 

9  a.  m I 

1  p.  in ' 


GO  10.45  a.m. 

m  4.15  p.m.. 

71  8.45  a.m.. 

77  9..'«)a.  in.. 


99.4 

a  97.  4 

99.2 

99.1 

98.9 

97.3 

98.8 

"97.5 

98.3 

98.3 

ft9K0  j 

98.3  I 
'9H.0  j 

98.8 
98.3 
98.9  I 

98.4  j 
98.7  I 
98.7  I 
98.1 
99.3  j 
98.8 
98.9  I 

«97.6  , 


I 


19 
Ki 
21» 
18 
21 
17 
.22) 
17 
irt 
IG 
20 
18 
20 
19 
18 
16 

in 

21 
18 
16 
18 
20 
18 
18 


Before  lunch. 


FEMALE 
[In  good  health] 


98.9 

.1         99  5 

99.3 

99.1 

72 
70 
68 
60 

19 
16 
18 
17 

a  8  minutes. 


ft  6  minutes. 


e  7  minutes. 
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||l(T14*^ 


Tahl£  6*  Patti  OH  ftmjkfmtti/'t'^  pn/j^e^  ami  rmpiratiofn — Co&tioned 


iQ)  PtaiA-^'OntJuiiDd 
MAL8 


J      ao 

21 

24 


Time  or  the  dAy. 


f 


13  m,. 
IAS  p. 

1  p.  m 
1.45  p, 
:t.ilp. 
5p«m 
3J£p. 
i  p.  (It 
145  p. 


m. 


1  p.  m.,.-, 
U4fit^.  m>* 
3  p.m....- 
a.lftp.  m,. 
:|.30p.  TO*, 

IM'iA*  111.. 

U  m 

1  p.  TO 

2  p-  in..... 


T«3EI- 

iHimiiffi 
{iiiib 

PlllH!. 

Uagiift). 

mn 

7a 

flO.» 

48 

aa.a 

m 

Ml 

m 

tiftg 

TO 

m« 

m 

W.S 

m 

R««pl- 


mi 

fM.A 

lUUiT 

«0.4 
tan 

m,7 

f7*tt 
100,4 

m4 

flB.l 


oh; 
m ' 
w ; 

IK  I 
«j 
73    I 

74', 

m 

H 

n 
m 

S7 
74 
72 
«0 

6B 


Rem&rka. 


Not  ftJily  well. 

Tongue  qmtt  coAted  at  li&Ap. 

Btomarti  sligHtly  dlJwrvleRHl. 

Tongue  donK^whiit  yallovrlfth  tit  Iwn 

Not  fully  w(?iL 

Not  fuller  normii. 

Som^  p*lnB  over  th»  llvwr. 

fifty  a  hfl  b  Kif^^ll;  tun^fur  olcKti. 

Stomuch  pomp  what  d|AorA«rfw*L 

Tor^giie  nl^ily  oiVkimL 

Sot*  thfTNit. 


J  4     Soruiii  liirrmrtrMH  nf  right  U»i\t'r  IlLiiili, 


10 

22 

22 
17 
21 
10 
25 


gotnt^  jirticiilur  rrnHiuuieittm* 

PriiuA  [n  l>acl[. 

IJiidl  not  cnoiiigh  jileep, 

PoiUH  in  the  chest. 

Stomuch  somewhiLl  dtsonlerect. 

Stomiicli  disordered  ► 

Tangle  sofijewtuit  eoftM?d, 

do. 
TonffUfl  jFiillowlftb-wlilte. 


hki>i.i(:ka] 
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111.  Indian  Adults— Continued 
Table  6.  Data  on  temperature^  pulse^  and  rettpiratuyn — Continued 

(g)  PIMA— Continued 

FEMALE 

[Not  in  perffctly  nomuU  condition] 


ord 
no. 


Time  of  the  <lav. 


,     Tern-    ■ 

pemture    p„i-«     Respi- 
(8ub       ^"*^-  '  ration, 
lingua).  j 


Remarks. 


51  , 

52| 

S3| 

54 

5<)  ' 

57 

02 

64 

«i 

m  : 

OK   ; 


7-2  I 

73 

74 

75 

70 

78 

79 

80 


11  a .  Ill 

a97.0 

11.15  H.  m 

99. 0 

1.45  p.  m  

10.15  a.  m 

100.8 
'        100.4 

11  a.  m 

!          99.5 

12  m 

99.4 

2  p.  ni 

;            ^ 

99.0 

1.15  p.  m 

99. 9 

1.30  p.  m.   . . 

100.2 

1.45  p.  m 

00.  Q 

3.30  p.  m 

3.45  p.  m. 

99.8 

4.30-4.50  p.  m 

10  a.  m 

; 

99.2 

99.2 

11  a.  m 

100.4 

11.15a.  m 

100. 2 

11.30a.  m 

99. 0 

11.45  a.  m 

100. 0 

10.30  a.  m 

100.5 

11  a.  m 

99.4 

11.30  a.m 

100. 2 

75 ; 

84| 

80 

64 

82  I 

78, 

80 

70 

™i 

78 

70 
74  ' 

m  '■ 

?2  ' 

88 

70 

74 

72 

78 

90 

70 

80 


22  Tongue  whltifih. 

10  Not  fully  well;  prol>aMy  stomach. 

20  Stomach  disordered;  rheumatism. 

21  Not  well;  probably  ovary. 

23  Tongue  somewhat  coated. 
29  Pain  in  chest. 

24  "Chest  sick." 

24  Tongue  somewhat  coated. 

28  Stomach  disordered;  proitably  rheu- 
matism in  hand. 

20  Not  fully  well. 

(?)  Stomach  disordere<l. 

21  Tongue  somewhat  coated. 


\l  [cough. 


Stomach  disordenHl. 

Probably  not  fully  well. 

Tongue  clean. 

"  Never  fully  well;"  stomach. 

Tongue  somewhat  coated. 

Nut  wplL 

Tongito  Aomewhfit  coated. 

Not  fully  well;  rheumatism. 


(A)  MARICOPA 
MALE 

[In  good  health] 


1     I  p.  m I 

10  10.15a.  m 

11  10.30  a.  m I 

17     3.15p.m ' 

23  10..30JI.  m 

24  10.45a.m 

33     4..3()p.m 

35     9  a.  m 

39  10..30a.  m i 

40  !  11  a.  m I 


I 


98.9 
98.8 
97.2 
98.4 
98.8 
98.2 
99.2 
99.2 
96.8 
98.0 


72 

70  i 

56 

60 

66 

66 

70 

66 


63 


FEMALE 
[In  good  health] 


09     12  m... 

71     1.10  p.  Ill 
80     10  a.m.. 


98.7 

98.5 
96.3  I 


78 
7ri 
72 
72 


o  7  minutes. 


864  BUBBAV  OF  AHBRICAK  KTHVOLOGfr  (BOLkM 

III.  Indian  AouLm-'OoiitinQed 
Table  6.  Daia  an  iemperaiure^  pulse^  and  rmpiraiian — Omtinaed 

(A)  MABIGOPA-OoiitiiiiMii 
MALS 


Rec- 
ord 


TtnM  of  the  day. 


1.45  p.  m. 
4.15  p.  m. 
4J0p.m. 
8.10  a.m. 
10  a.  m... 
11.45  a.m. 
1.15  p.m. 

2.15  p.m. 
3.25  p.m. 
8p.m.... 
4.45  p.m. 

5.16  p.m. 
10  a.m... 
llJOa.  m, 
12J0p.  m 

Ip.m 

1.40  p.m. 
2.16  p.m. 
9.15  a.  m. 


Mngu.). 

Pab0. 

98.4 

86 

26 

98.8 

75 

18 

98.1 

68 

U 

98.4 

74 

28 

98.8 

72 

14 

98.1 

70 

16 

98.2 

78 

24 

87.9 

68 

21 

98.4 

74 

22 

98.5 

68 

16 

98.4 

60 

98.6 

74 

98.2 

78 

98.5 

76 

98.0 

66 

98.1 

58 

21 

98.6 

56 

15 

99.6 

66 

18 

».3 

66 

20 

^kirie  p«Jn  IhUmAB^ 

TivngiiA  idlglittjr  Mated. 

Ncjt  fijUi*  wbJI. 

Toiigiir  AciTJiew  hat  coated. 

iktiui*  rbfUiiuiilMm. 

Had  no  laneh. 

NotftiUjwtU. 

do. 
Toogoe  varjr  rilfhtly  tamd. 
Not  fully  wiU. 
ToQiiw  riiilitljr  ooatod. 

do. 

do. 
ToQgna  beaTlly  eoated. 
Tongue  m)  1 1  le  whH  t  o^  t  n1 . 
Tongue  itUgtLtJy  Drntnl. 
StoruaeU  iJIgbUy  rfisor^l^wHL 


FEMALE 
[Not  in  perfectly  normal  condition] 


1.30  p.  m . . 

2  p.  m 

3  p.  m 

3.30  p.  m . . 
3.45  p.  m . . 

HP-m 

112.15  p.m. 
9  a.  m 


I 


10.30  u.  m . 

11  a.  m 

1  p.  m 

12.15  p.m. 

3  p.  m 

3.15  p.  m . . 

4  p.  m 

4.15  p.  m.. 


Toiigup  alfeluly  coated 
Notfullf  WE'D, 
Stomach  dbiorderaj. 
Tunguc  flonipwhat  coated. 

Stomach  somewhat  disordered. 

Tongue  somewhat  coated. 
Not  fully  normal. 
Apparently  well. 
Tongue  slightly  furred. 
Pain  in  the  chest. 
Tongue  coated. 

do. 

do. 
Tongue  Bomewhat  coated. 
Tongue  slightly  whitish. 
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111.  Indian  Adui^ts — Continued 
Table  6.  Data  on  temperature^  puUe^  and  respiration — Continued 

(i)  MOHAVK 

MALE 
{In  good  heaUK\ 


Rec- 
ord 
no. 


Time  of  the  day. 


I     Tem- 
^  lingua).  I 


10  a.  m 63 

10. 20  a.  ni <M 

11  a.  m j         58 

2p.m i I         84 

3p.  m 58 

10.10  a.  m ' M) 

2p.  m ' 00 

3.10  p.  m ' '         54 

9.30a.m '         W.6  : 

9.25  a.  m ' 

10  a.  m 

12m ' ' 

1  p.  m I ' 


Krapi- 
ratiou. 


17 
16 
18 
19 
20 

»^ 

16  , 

17  i 


u 

18 

66 

20 

63 

19 

63 

21 

54 

22 

Remarks. 


FKMALK 
[In  good  h€alth\ 


51  :  11  a.  ni 

.59     11.30  a.  m I 

76     lOa.m I       a98.4 


66  I 
70' 
51 


MALK 
1  Not  in  perfectly  normal  condition] 


3.40  p.  m . . 
9.40  a.  m . . 

1 1  a.  m 

12  in 

9  a.  m 

3  p.  m 

I  ip.m 

I  9  a.  m 

'  10  a.m.... 

10.30  a.  m . 

12.15  p.m. 

3.15  p.  m.. 


1 


99.2  ; 


68 

17 

62 

24 

63 

24 

66 

20 

66 

20 

58 

16 

54 

20 

60 

22 

70 

19 

60 

17 

66 

18 

Irreg. 

20 

Tongue  slightly  coatt^d. 
Tongue  coated. 
Tongue  slightly  coated. 
Tongue  somewhat  coated. 
Tongue  slightly  coated. 

do. 
Fairly  normal. 
Tongue  somewhat  coated. 
Quite  well. 
Tongue  whitish. 
Weak. 
Quite  well. 


a  7  minutes. 


aii6 
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Tabui  6, 


I 


ii)  IW€>  II A  V  I!— J  %  111  r  \  Eiiit'd 
{ JVbl  in  perfedSy  normal  condM^n] 


Mi 


Ttntd  df  Uw  iS»T, 


r 


*-*'^y 


UnKim). 


•  ••r|^n* 


At 


w*f^ 


(/)  vrMA 

MALK 


,^^aiit«lfc««. 


n  |#onfnj(»  uimt^whDt  cnatcdj 


do. 


do, 

#toiiiMeli  Hittif'wlfiit  ttl»anrtftrtHl, 
Torgui'  flUjrluly  m^iIkL 

TculmtW  khichtlly  CtiHt^l  ttl  lulnp.. 


l,iSjMll. 

0.45  (i.tn. 
9  I  10.10  4l.in 
1«  ifttm._.. 


«s.e 

S» 

IV  1 

mo 

.•i? 

III 

fla.it 

M 

17 

(iM.J 

H 

IS 

m.2 

m 

10 

91.1 

m 

19 

W-l 

m 

H 

Ww6 

73 

10 

DH-D 

03 
5B 
04 

m 

16 
33 

WL6 

ao 

15 

ri«d 


2a     1  p.  ni . 


FEMALE 
[In  ffood  health] 


(?) 


a  8  minutes. 


b  6  minutes. 
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III.  Indian  Adults — Continued 


Table  6.   Data  on  temperature^  pnlse^  and  respiration — Continued 

U)  YUMA— Condnued 

MALE 

[Not  in  perfectly  normal  condition] 


Rec- 
ord 
no. 


8  a.  m 

8.15  a.m. 
9.20  a.  m. 

2  p.  m . . . . 
4.45  p.  m . 

5  p.  m 

9.05  a.  m . 
11.45  a.  m 

3  p.  m 

3.45  p.  m . 
4.30  p.  m. 
8.30  a.  ni . 
11  a.  m... 


Tem- 
perature 

(BUb 

lingua). 

Pulse. 

Respi- 
ration. 

98.8 

f        76 
I        72 

1        ^» 

096.6 

60 

17 

98.6 

72 

21 

99.4 

74 

20 

100.4 

72 

19 

99.5 

68 

18 

99.1 

72 

16 

99.2 

63 

14 

99.3 

72 

15 

99.2 

76 

18 

99.0 

63 

20 

697.4 

72 

17 

99.2 

72 

20 

Remarks. 


Tongue  clean. 

Tongue  clean  (had  breakfasted). 

Tongue  slightly  coated. 

Probably  Incipient  tul>erculosis. 

Not  fully  normal. 

Tongue  clean. 

Stomach  somewhat  disordered. 

Tongue  slightly  coated. 

Normal  after  exercise. 

Not  fully  well. 

Tongue  coated. 

do. 
Headache. 


J^KMALK 
I  Not  in  perfectly  normal  rondition] 


5a     1.15  p.  m 


99.9  76  I 

(*)  yaqui 

MALE 
[In  good  health] 


16 


Tongue  somewhat  coHtetl. 


1 
2 
5 

8 
11 
15 


4p.  m (100.2) 

4.15  p.  m 99.9 

5p.  m '  (101.3) 

5.30  p.  m 99. 0 

5.45  p.  m 99. 8 

8.30a.m : I  98.3 

O.Wa.  m I  98.9 


72 

15 

72 

20 

72 

18 

72 

20 

51 

15 

57 

15 

62 

18 

MALE 
[Not  in  perfectly  normal  condition] 


5.15  p.  ni 
T)  p.  m . . . 
().15  p.  m, 
9.15  a.  m 
11  a.  m.. 


100.5 

80 

15 

100.2 

68 

20 

100.6 

75 

20 

99.2 

68 

19 

99.4 

72 

15 

a  7  minutes. 


Tongue  clean;  probably  some  drink. 
Tongue  whitish. 

do.' 
Tongue  slightly  whitish. 
Tongue  somewhat  coated. 

b  A  minutes. 
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in.  Indian  Adults — Continued 
Table  6.  Data  an  temperature,  puUe,  and  respiration — Continued 

(I)  TAIIAHVMARB 
MALE 
llnga 


M 


Il«o- 
ord 

DO, 

Ttmo  ot  tha  cU^. 

Tern- 

(mil 
angwh). 

Puk». 

R^OMJkB. 

KS 

m 

«8 

«4 
W 

m 
n 

64 

III 
ntt 
« 

M 

«2 

17 
Ifl 

IS 
IS 

18 

1* 

IB 
23 

17 
33 
IS 

; 

l« 

16 
IT 
19 



•1.1 

flan 

9111 

m,4 

K 

Bnnmlin^m^kmm  'Wa;"  mU  vad 

TwQ  t«t«  flf  fwnpMmtnt^;  jwum  i^ 

—  "--  

Slttf.     CkQMf 

la 

13 
H 

la 

17 

tp 

21 
23 

„_ 

' ' """ 

»10 

mi 
mo 

■7.S 

98.4 

10  flb  m                 i      M 

UmthiitM  nat  «tlFrftd«nor^  nodrlnX 



4    . 

10 :. 

18  i. 


FEMALE 

[In 

poodftM/ZAJ 

97.7 

1 
78  1 

19 

Slightly  nervous  during  the  U*st«. 

98. « 

78, 

19 

do. 

98.  (i 

70 

20 

do. 

99.0 

(-.4 

(22) 

do. 

98.9 

78 

la 

do. 

99.3 

70 

IS 

do. 

99.4 

70 

19 

dr.. 

\ 


MALE 
[Not  in  prr/ectly  normal  condition] 


(100.0) 
(99.6^ 
(99.4^ 


I 


62 
(68) 

(?)    ; 


(24/  Not  fully  well. 
(28)'         do. 


(22) 


do. 


FEMALE 
[Not  in  prr/fcUy  normal  condition] 


(?) 

(99. 8 ) 
(98.1) 


(76)         (24)]  Not  fully  well. 

(78)'       (20)   Some  hoadachr,  and  pAlns  In  body. 

(88)         (21)   lleadacho. 
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Table  6.  Data  on  temperaturej  pulse,  and  respiration — Continued 


(m)  HUICHOL 

MALE 
[In  good  hecUtti] 


R('c- 

ord  ' 
no. 


Time  of  the  duy. 


7 
11 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 

24 

20  j 
27 
32  I 

3f. 
37 
40 
41 


9  a.  ni 

12  m 

do... 

10  a.  m . . . 
3.30  p.  m . 
5  p.  m 

9  a.  m 

do... 

10  a.  Ill . . . 


12m 

I  p.  m 

do... 

6.30  a.  ni. 

9.30  a.  in . 
3  p.  m . . . . 

II  a.  m... 
1  p.  m 


I 


9  a.  m. . 
12  m... 
10a.  in. 
11  a.  m. 

1  p.  ni . . 

2  p.  m . . 

3  p.  ni . . 
5p.  m.. 

8  a.  ni . . 

9  a.  ni . . 
do.. 

10  a.  m . 


Tem- 
perature 

(sub 
lingua.) 


96.1 
96.2 
98.5 
97.8 
98.5 
98.9 
97.6 
98.0 
96.0 

98.3 
97.7 
96.6 
97.1 

96.6 
98.8 
98.8 
98.6 


Pulse     ^®?P'" ; 


(?; 




_  . 

58 

19 

56 

16 

; 

16 

74 

16 

72 

(23) 

68 

22 

66 

17 

66 

18 

68 

20 

67 

22 

54 

16 

66 

20 

56 

15 

58 

TO 

16 

62 


FRMALR 
[In  good  health] 


I 


98.8 
98.5 
98.3 
98.8 
98.8 
9a5 
(99.8) 
98.6 
98.4 
99.3 
98.5 
99.3 


76  I 
62  I 
64  i 
74 
68  ' 


22  ! 
18 
22  ' 
16  I 
22  ' 


66 

17 

68 

(23) 

68 

20 

64 

17 

66 

20 

(84) 

18 

(82) 

22 

Remarks. 


1}  hours  after  a  walk  of  several  miles. 
At  rest. 

Fully  at  rest;  had  breakfasted. 
After  a  walk  of  about  a  mile;  at  rest. 
1  hour  after  a  walk  of  about  a  mile;  at 

rest. 
At  rest. 

Before  dinner,  normal;  at  rest. 
Normal;  at  rest. 
At  rest  after  a  walk,  normal;  had  a 

little  breakfast. 
At  rest. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


At  rest. 

do. 
Fully  at  rest  and  normal. 
At  rest. 

At  rest  after  a  walk. 
At  rest. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


MALE 
[  Not  in  pfrffctly  normal  condition] 


I 
1     4  p.  m . 

4  I  10  a.  m 

10     4  p.  m. 

13     3  p.  m . 

21     11  a.  ni 

29     3p.m. 


98.6 
98.5 
99.2 
(99.3) 
98.3 


68 

19 

78 

22 

(88) 

(22) 

82 

23 

(W) 

(21) 

76 

16 

Some  headache. 

tin  rued  iHtc'ly  wftiira  meal. 

Not  flilly  well. 

1  hour  after  a  walk  of  several  miles. 

Drank  some  sotol. 

At  rest  after  a  walk. 
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Tablb  6.  Data  on  temperature,  pube,  and  reaptitUum^-Oantinued 

(«)  HIJIOHOI«-4XMltlliiied 

FElfALB  # 

[  Jfot  in  verfeeOif  nmwai  eaadMon] 


Beo-i 
no. 


Time  of  the  day. 


12in.... 
4p.m.. 

10  a.  m. 

11  A.  m. 

12  m.... 
9a.m.. 


10  a 


Twi- 
petatan 

(mb 
Ungaa). 


(90.2) 
96.9 

I  («.4) 
96.7 
96.8 

i         96.9 

'      (lOaO) 


PdIn. 


(82) 
(90) 
(90) 

88 
(90) 

84 

(86) 


OB) 
(90) 
(24) 
19 
18 


(20) 


NottalljvdL 

flomn  hfadacln) 

NotfUUyvdL 

At  iMt.    CkOM  of  pnlaet  ' 

AtiMt;illgbteoQgli. 

AtDMt;  luKl  ft  little  aotol  In  morabv, 

about  an  hour  befom. 
Some  malaria  or  etoniMh  troablB. 


(a)  OTOMI 

MALE 
[ingoodkeaUh] 


10.15  a.  m ...J  (?) 

11.30  a.  m I  96.9 

2.a0p.m (f) 

6p.m [  (?) 


02 

16 

« 

18 

82 

18 

70 

16 

4.30  p.  m . . 
8.30  a.  m.. 
10.10  a.  m. 

11  a.  m 

1  p.  m 

2.20  p.  m.. 
5.20  p.m.. 
10.20  a.  m. 


MALK 
[Not  in  perfectly  normal  condition] 


11.45  a.  ni 

2p.  m 

2.15  p.  in. 
4.30  p.  in. 
8.40  a.  m. 


Mt    A  TO     ' 


I 


99.6 

(?) 
(?) 
(?) 


Tongue  somewhat  coated. 

do. 
Tonguo  slightly  coated. 
do. 
do. 


(0)  TARASCO 

MALE 
[In  good  health] 


m 

20 

52 

U 

58 

13 

eo 

18 

eo 

18 

(iO 

16 

58 

15 

62 

19 
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Table  6.  Data  on  temperature^  pulse,  arid  respiration — Continued 


(o)  TARASCO-OonUnued 

FEMALE 

[In  good  heaUh] 


Rec- 
ord 
no. 


Time  of  the  day. 


Tem- 
perature 
I     (sub 
'  lingua). 


I  I 

Pulse   ■  ^^?P*" 
*^"**®*    ration. 


Remarks. 


8.15  a.  m. 
1.45  p.  ra. 
6.40  p.  m. 


eo 


20 

8  16 

1  16 


I 


MALE 
[Not  in  perfectly  normal  condition] 


9a.  m 

12.45.p.  m. 
3.10  p.  m.. 
4.40  p.  m.. 
12  m 


60  I         18     Tongue  slightly  coated. 
48  ;         14  do. 

Tongue  somewhat  coated. 

Tongue  yellowish . 

66  22     Tongue  clean. 

I 


d     1.30  p.  m. 

I  i  8a.  m 

o     10  a.  m . . . 

r  '  1  p.  m 

w  ;  4p.  m 

B  '  7  a.  m 

D     7.15  a.m. 


ALE 
•ormc 

1/  condUion] 

66 

1 
19     Tongue  slightly  coated. 

68 

21           do. 

72 

18     Tongue  clean. 

60 

17  ,  Tongue  slightly  coated. 

66  = 

17           do. 

70  1 

14     Tongue  somewhat  coated. 

66  ' 

! 

16     Tongue  slightly  coated. 

i 

8T8 


-*   BtmBAXr  Of  AMERICAN  ETHNOLOGY 

in.  iNKAJf  Adults — Continued 
Tabus  7.  Tuts  of  muscuhr  strength,  in  Hht 

W  APACHK 


Rfloordno. 


AfB. 


Blcht 


Laft 


Trafr 


Age:  aotoaOTwn 


e.. 

7.. 

8., 
*».. 
10., 
U.. 
12., 
18. 
14. 
18., 
17. 
18. 
». 
80. 


29. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
38. 
40. 
42. 
43. 
46. 
48. 
49. 


Average... 
Minimum.. 
Maximum. 


810 
VLO 

a.8 

8Il8 

86uO 

42.8 

42.0 

4&0 

4L8 

80l8 

42.0 

88.0 

4&0 

40.8 

81.0 

80LO 

4t8 

IS2.0 

58.5 

4&U 

46.0 

42.5  I 

51.5 

45.0  I 

37.5  , 

45.5 

45.0  I 

40.5 

51.5 

46.0 

48.0 

47.0 


35.0 
5&5 


4&0 

848 

410  I 

42.8  I 

17.0 

41.0  ' 

410  { 

818 

818 

818 

818 

418 

41.0 

818 

81,0 

48.8 

810 

48.6 

52.0 

39.0 

51.5 

40.0 

51.0 

45.0 

33  0 

41.0 

42.0 

43.0 

49.5 

49.5 

42.0 

44.0 


4M.9 
32.5 
52.0 


310 
»0 
27.0 
27,0 

mo 
m.0 

33.« 
Ht 

«L0 
310 
3L0 
MO 
AD 
118 
310 
94.0 
34.0 
35.0 
29.0 
33.0 
26.0 
33.0 
31.5 
25.0 
31.0 
33.0 
26.0 
30.0 
30.5 
32.0 
31.5 


BMUffdiut- 


23.0 
35.0 


Age. 


Right 


Afit  m%»Mfmm 


£!.,.,„_ , 

mi 

47.0 

mt 

Ai 
411 

mt 
mo 

mo 

mo 

s .,,,, 

ms 

M„„ _„ 

mi 

IT,,,^,„,. „,^ 

mt 

8a._.„. ,,. 

ir.8 
mi 

At«»Mu 

mo 

m« 

mo 
At 

mi 

liimmuni^.. 

mi 

HAKimiim^.^^ 

mi 

Jkm'  «toiB 


I ^ 

40 

m 

48 

45 
50 
45 
46 
50 
50 
50 
45 

mo 

37.8 
41.0 
2&5 
48.0 
3a5 
3&5 
34.0 
34.0 
44.6 

4(r.o 

17.  R 
3«.8 
43.0 

3ao 

46.5 
32.5 
31.5 
29.5 
28.8 
45lO 

mi 

4„„..,„ 

^.i 

5 

Z&lO 

16 

22.0 

25 

18.5 

37 

3GiO 

39 

22.0 

41 

22.5 

44 

24.0 

45  .   .   .. 

17.0 

47 

32.0 

Average. . 

58./ 
2&0 
48.0 

38.0 
34.0 
47.0 

38.5 

Minimum. . . . 

Maximum 

32.0 

Age:  50  to  60  yean 


55 


40.0 


38.0 


2a5 


urdli^ka] 
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III.  Indian  Adults — Continued 
Table  7.    Tests  of  muscular  strength,  in  kilos — Continued 

(o)  APACHE— continued 
FEMALE 


Record  no. 


63. 

56. 
59. 
60. 
66. 
67. 
68. 
60. 
71. 
76. 
79. 
80. 


51. 
52. 
54. 
57. 
58. 
61. 
63. 


Age. 


Pressure. 


Right      Left 
hand.     hand. 


i: 


Age:  20  to  30  years 


Average — 
Minliniiin.. 
Maximum. 


26 
28 

23  I 

30  I 
24| 
28 
26  [ 

24  j 

23  I 
28  ■ 

24  ' 
25i 


31.0 

31.5 

31.0 

32.0 

26.5 

21.5 

32.0 

28.5 

25.0 

28.5 

24.0 

23.0 

1&5 

21.0 

26.5 

27.5 

27.6 

28.0 

20.0 

22.5 

26.5 

22,0 

26.6 

23.0 

26.8 

U.8 

18.6 

21.0 

32.0 

32.0 

Age:  30  to  40  years 


40 

31.0 

26.0 

33 

28.0 

27.6 

38 

27.6 

29.0 

40 

33.6 

29.0 

36 

29.6 

24.6 

38 

17.5 

20.0 

40 

1H.6 

ia6 

trac- 
tion. 


16.0 
22.0 
21.0 
23.0   ' 
19.0 
20.5 
15.0  ' 
20. 5  I 
21.0  I 
19.0 
18.0 
20.0  ; 


19.6  I 

15wO 

23.0 


10.6 
17.0 
23.6 
25.0 
15.0 
17.6 
14.0 


Record  no. 


66. 


62.. 
64.. 
72.. 
77.. 


Pressure. 


Ago. 


Right      Left 
hand.     hand. 


Agt»:  30  to  40  years— Continued. 


Average. . . 
Minimum.. 
Maximupi. 


29.5 

3ao 

lao 

'£6.9 

^•4 

17.6 

17.6 

1&6 

10.5 

33.5 

30.0 

25.0 

Age:  40  to  50  years 


Age:  50  to  60  years 


17.5 
17.6 
14.0 
19.6 


.Vverage... 
Minimum.. 
Maximum. 


.'      14.0 
.1      19.6 


15.5 
17.5 
12.6 
17.6 


16.8 
12.6 
17.6 


Trac- 
tion. 


55 

50 
45 
46 
46 
50 
46 

27.0 
20.5 
27.0 
22.6 
23.6 
23.0 

23.0 
22.5 
26.6 
21.6 
26.0 
21.0 

13.0 

70 

23.0 

73 

19.6 

74 

16.0 

75 

1&6 

78 

13.0 

Average 

£3.9 
2a5 
27.0 

SS.S 
21.0 
26.0 

17.  t 

Minimum. . . 

13.0 

Maximum.. .. 

23.0 

12.6 
21.0 
12.0 
10.6 


15.6 
12.0 
21.0 
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III.  Indian  ADULXft— Continiiad 
Tabub  7.  Teiis  ofmuaeular  strength,  in  HZof— Continued 

(6) 


M 


Record  no. 


Age. 


Tnmitt, 


Right 


1^1 


Btt^ordiMw 


Aget 

aOto30  3ni«1» 

1 

4_ „,„„„, 

23 
34 
38 
35 
30 
3S 
33 
34 
30 
31 
» 

3» 

ao 

28 
33 
33 
30 

30 

3&fi 

U.0 

m5 

3&0 
38,5 
4L5 
«15 
3^5 
415 
CO 
3&0 
415 

3&a 

4210 
4li5 
35,5 
4&0 
42.5 

3&0 
410 

lao 

510 
41.0 
*■  I«lO 
3B.5 
42.5 

3^5 
a.5 
3610 
37.5 
33.0 
XS.5 

tro 

43.0 
35.0 
4&0 

3fi.fi 
310 

IQlO 
210 

f 

• ^ 

27.0 

a^o 

m , ......^ 

30.0 

tt V 

M. ...p 

l&O 
15.5 
310 

1T„ „. ,., 

38.0 

31 

iau5 

»,„.,..„ ,... 

2IL0 

»,„, , 

37.0 

»_,,_ ,.„. 

31.5 

31 

a&o 

3B„,.,_ ._ 

23:.  0 

30., „,..,,„. 

3&0 

41 

310 

4S_„.., ,...,. 

leiD 

45 ..,.,..„.. 

27.0 

ifi 

24.0 

35 ,., 

IfilA 

Arcium 

3(L5 

S8.9 
2(L0 
510 

il,T 

M[nJmiim.... 

]i,5 

Miijclmum..  ,^ 

3ao 

Age:  30  to  40  years 


2. 

6. 
13. 
16. 
19. 
23. 
24. 
27. 
31. 
33. 
3». 
47. 
48. 
49. 
83. 


40 

36.0 

33.0 

23.0 

35 

42.0 

36.6 

216 

35 

41.0 

3&5 

20.0  1 

40 

40.0 

310 

2i^0 

32 

38.5 

316 

28.0  r 

40 

51.0 

41.0 

28.0 
27.0   1 
26.0   , 

37 

39.5 

29.0 

36 

63.5 

63.5 

40 

30.5 

37.0 

23.0 

35 

fl2.0 

46.0 

26.5  ■} 

32 

52.5 

43.5 

'laa- 

;« 

41.6 

41.5 

2&01 

Xi 

43. 5 

40.5 

26.5  1 

X'i 

4(K5 

39.5 

30.0   1 

32 

.'{K.0 

XI 5 

27.5 

A^:  30  to  10  ym,n-Cm^mmd. 


AS 

410 


41.4 


ILO 
410 


Age:  40  to  n  jefttv 


■  Averagtt... 
Minimum . 
Maximum. 


«L5 

43.0 

BL5 

33,0 

3|iO 

33.5 

33,  <P 

31.0 

3&0 

m5 

45 

3&5 

50 

35.0 

41.0 
«10 
3&5 
3L0 

3&0 

mo 

a&i 

33.0 

agio 

37.0 
20.0 


Age:  60  to  60  yean 


311 
315 


117 
33,f 

3ao 


3t0 
31.0 

wt 

350 
311 

17.5 
3L0 
310 

?i.a 

210 
2fi.O 

2ao 


S5.S 

34.  S 

*L$ 

20.0 

2&.S 

17  6 

43.5 

41.0 

250 

11.. 

55 

28.5 

35.0 

13  0 

20 

58 
55 

310 
31.0 

31.5 
30.0 

17.0 

26.. 

l&O 

28.. 

55 

35.5 

33.5 

l&O 

40.. 

^ 

55 

38.5 

^    33.5 

22.0 

46.. 

66 

l&O 

15.0 

110 

50.. 



00 

20.5 

23.0 

16.0 

87.. 

60 

20.0 

210 

16.0 

88 

00 

28.0 

2fL5 

17  5 

Averago 

90.i 

S7.0 

m 

Minimum .... 

18  0 
3&5 

15.0 
33.5 

130 

Maxiniuiu 



22.0 
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III,  Indian  Adults — Continued 
Table  7.   Testa  ofmuscvlar  strength ,  in  kilos — Continued 

(6)  FUKBLOS— Continued 
FEMALE 


875 


Record  no. 


Age. 


I 


PreBflure. 


Right 
hand. 


Left 
hand. 


Trac- 
tion. 


Age:  20  to  30  yean 


51 

25 

27.0 

26.0 

16.0 

52 

30 

.    28.0 

23.0 

19.0 

53 

28 

2&5 

22.5 

lao 

57 , 

27 

20.5 

18.0 

15.0 

01 

20 

19.0 

16.5 

lao 

62 

29 

21.5 

24.0 

14.0 

65 

28 

25.0 

23.5 

15.5 

66 

27 

25.5 

2&5 

17.0 

67 

24 

27.5 

24.0 

13.0 

68 

29 

22.0 

19.5 

l&O 

73 

24 
27 

28.5 

2ao 

26.5 
26.0 

14.5 

74 

17.6 

77 

26 

27.0 

23.0 

1G.5 

79 

29 

24.0 

22.5 

16.0 

80 

24 

27.0 

23.0 

18.0 

Average 

.    t4.9 
19.0 
28.5 

it  9 

IS.  8 

Minimum 

las 

26.5 

13.0 

MaxlmQm.... 

19.0 

Age:  30  to  40  years 


58. 
50. 
64. 
71. 


•      40 

17.5 

1&5 

33 

19.0 

18.5 

36 

24.0 

24.0 

40 

2ao 

18.5 

Record  no. 


Age. 


Pressure. 


Right 
hand. 


Left 
hand. 


Trac- 
tion. 


14.5 
14.0 
l&O  I   54. 

15.0  jl  72. 


Age:  30  to  40  years— Continued. 


75 j      35 

78 1      38 

1 

21.5;      21.5        19.5 
2a  5  1      23.5        16.0 

A  vprage ■ . .  .  , 

W.9\      iO.S'i      le.B 

Minimum 

17.5        16.6  1      14.0 

Maximum 

24.0        24.5  1      19.5 

1 

Age:  40  to  50  years 


56 

45 
45 
50 

:: 

45 

20.5 
24.5 
25.0 
24.0 
20.0 
20.0 

20.5 
20.5 
23.5 
21.0 
17.0 
20.0 

12.0 

60.. 
63.. 
69.. 
70.. 

15.0 
15.6 
13.0 
12.0 

76..- 

14.5 

Average..   .. 

22  S 
20.0 
25.0 

io.4 

17  0 
23  5 

iS.7 

Minimum .... 

12.0 

Maximum 

15.5 

Age:  50  to  60  years 


17.5 
22.5 


16.0 
19.5 


12.0 
13.5 


876 


HL  INDIAN  Adui^ts— ContlnueiJ         '^  "^ 
Tablb  7.    TtMM  ofmuBcuhr  stren^h,  in  Htm — (^b tinned 

ie)  aOFI 


Record  no. 


Age. 


Right 


urt 


Time-  I 
tloa. 


AlP^ 


Pnaaunf. 


BEtfbl 


I  tout. 


Ag»:  aotottjain 


a 

91 

38 
38 
38 

38 
38 
38 
80 
38 
37 
34 
30 
SB 
3T 
38 
3S. 
35 
26 
27 
27 
30 
28 
25 
26 
23 

41.8 
40.0 
48.0 
88.0 
87.6 
88.0 
38.8 
88.8 
48.8 
41.0 
40.8 
41.0 
36.0 
48.8 
880 
81.8 
43.0 
56.0 
39.5 
39.0 
47.0 
35.5 
55.5 
48.0 
47.0 

38*0 
39.5 
37.0 
87.0 
87.0 
33.8 
38.8 
38.8 
.  88.8 
48.8 
40.8 
87.8 
84.0 
30.0 
40.5 
37.0 
44.8 
40.0 
52.5 
33.0 
33.0 
42.0 
32.0 
46.5 
41.5 
35.5 

80«0 

• 

39.0 

lO.r 

33.0 

13 

38.0 

14 

38.0 

15 

36.8 

le 

'36:o 

17..... 

38.0 

18 

36.0 

98 

38.8 

38 

36.0 

37 

34.6 

81 

34.0 

38 

13.6 

37 

38.0 

88 

38.5 

88 

84.0 

41 

30.0 

43 

37.5 

40 

31.0 

51 

26.0 

54 

25.0 

55 

27.0 

58 

35.0 

5A 

25.0 

60 

31.0 

Average 

25.0 
56.0 

37.7 
20.0 
52.5 

S7.8 

N(ininiiim. . . . 

12.5 

Maximum 

37.5 

-\ge:  30  to  40  years 


8. 
11. 
12. 
22. 
23. 
29. 
34. 


1      35 

47.0 

35.0 

29.0 

32 

47.5 

45.0 

29.0 

'      38 

33.5 

25.0 

22.0 

1      35 

41.0 
41.0 

39.0 
39.0 

32.5 

1      35 

32.5 

40 

42.5 

37.0 

31.0 

35 

45.5 

41.5 

25.0 

38 

35.0 

31.5 

23.0 

;j5 

sr^.o 

25.5 

28.0 

Afv:80to48 


IfinliDiiin. 


44,8 
41.0 
88.8 
88.8 
88.8 


38.8 

87.8 


Age:  40  to  88  ym 


Age:  50  to  60  years 


Average. .. 
Minimum . , 
Maximum. 


33.5 
34.0 
32.5 
28.5 
42.0 
31.6 
30.0 
39.6 
31.5 
35.6 
36.0 
24.0 


S2.4 
24.0 
43.0 


88.8 
38.1 
SI.0 
Si.8 
88.8 


8f.l 
38.8 
88.0 


28.5 
27.6 
22.5 
22.0 
36.0 
23.5 
25.0 
29.6 
26.0 
36.0 
33.5 
25.0 


g7,l 
32.0 
36.0 


mi     m' 

i7.f  ; 

34.6 
38.0 
30l8 


88.8 
30l8 
33.8 


10 

48 

88 
80 
48 
80 

50 

40.0 
83.0 
81.0 
88.8 
84.8 
34.0 

88.8 

88.8 
81.8 

.  it.0 

.88.0 
38.0 

3S<0 

84 

18.8 

80 ^.. 

18.8 

86 

38 

33.0 

33.0 

57.. 

Average 

25.0 

SS.t 
33.0 
40.0 

30.8 
23.0 
38.0 

26. S 

Minimum. . . . 

19.0 

Maximum. .. . 

25.0 

23.0 
22.0 
22.0 
23.0 
22.0 
20.5 
19.0 
19.0 
24.0 
22.5 
22.0 
14.0 


21.0 
14.0 
34.0 
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III.  Indian  Adults — Continued 
Table  7.    Tests  of  muscular  strength,  in  hUos — Continue<l 

(r)  HOPI-  Continue 
FEMALE 


877 


Pressure. 


Record  no.         i  Ago. 


i  Right 
band. 


Left 
hand. 


Pressure. 


Trac- 
tion. 


R«»cord  no. 


Age:  20  to  30  years 


62. 
63. 
71. 
72. 
75. 

78. 
81. 
83. 
85. 


&4. 
65. 
66. 
73. 
74. 
76. 

88. 


30  . 
28  . 
30  I 
24  I 

»l 

25 
26 
30 
25 
26 


25.0 

22.5 

35.0 

26.5 

29.0 

21.0 

26.0 

25.0 

29.5 

23.5 

2:).o 

22.0 

26.5 

23.5 

25.5 

23.0 

25.0 

20.5 

22.0 

21.0 

Average **.7 

Minimum 22.0 

Maximum 35.0 

Age:  30  to  40  years 


a.  9 
20.5 
26.5 


15.0 
20.0  i 
16.0  I 
21.0 
18.0 
16.5 
14.0 
15.0 

17.5 : 

19.0  , 


82. 
86. 
87. 


17, i 
14.0 
21.0 


35 

27.5 

26.0 

35 

25.0 

22.5 

40 

30.0 

25.5 

35 

22.0 

20.5 

38 

22.0 

21.0 

32 

33.0 

31.5 

40 

20.0 

19.5 

35 

24.5 

21.0 

38 

20.0 

18.5 

21.0 
17.0 
15.0 
14.0 
14.5 
18.0 
12.5 
16.5 
16.0 


61. 
67. 
68. 
69. 

:    '*^- 

I,  80. 


Age. 

;       i 


Right 
hand. 


Left 
hand. 


Tracy 
tion. 


.Vge:  .30  to  40  years  ^Continued 


Average 

Minimum.. 
Maximum. 


40 


25.0 

21.5 

17.5 

i4.9 

ii.8 

16.2 

20.0 

18.5 

12.5 

33.0 

31.6 

21.0 

Average. . . 
Minimum.. 
Maximum. 


Age:  40  to  50  years 


50  13.0 
45  I  32.0 
45        21.5 


2i.2 
13.0  ' 
32.0  I 


Age:  50  to  60  years 


.\verage j. 

Minimum '. 

Maximum . 


13.0  I 
24.0  ; 
21.0  i 


19.S 
13.0 
24.0 


11.0 
17.0 
13.5 


IS. 8 
11.0 
17.0 


21.5 

21.0 

16.0 

22.0 

19.0 

n.o 

20.5 

19.0 

13.5 

21.0 

21.5 

13.0 

22.5 

18.5 

14.0 

22.5 

21.0 

15.5 

24.0 

23.5 

19.0 

t2.0 

SO.  6 

U.e 

20.5 

18.5 

11.0 

24.0 

23.5 

19.0 
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III.  Indian  Adults— Contiiiiied  * 
Tablb7.  Te9t8ofmu8eular€irengihfiniilo9 — Continued 

(d)  SUfil 
KALB 


Record  no. 


Age. 


Pneeon. 


Right     Left 


Tme- 
tfotk. 


Reeordno. 


Right     Left 


Timr- 


Age:  30  to  80  yean 


34 
38 
35 
38 
37 
35 
37 
38 
38 
20 
80 
38 
23 
80 
28 
3D 
80 
30 
26 
28 
26 
29 
28 
28 
30 

40.0 
43.5 
30.0 
37.0 
37.0 
35.0 
45.0 
50.0 
43.5 
47.0 
42.5 
43.5 
42.5 
47.0 
80.0 
41.0 
38.0 
80.0 
35.0 
36.0 
51.5 
41.0 
42.0 
44.5 
43.0 

40.0 
80.0 
81.0 
38.5 

81.5 
85.0 
43.6 
45.0 
80.5 
46.0 
87.0 
84.0 
^38.0 
43.0 
38.5 
37.0 
35.0 
86.0 
35.0 
37.0 
42.0 
38.5 
41.0 
41.0 
39.0 

38.6 
36.5 
81.0 
34.0 

3 

4 

0 

7 

1 
10.0 

8 

30.6 
30.0 
36.0 
80.0 
32.0  1 
36.0  { 
35.0 
34.0 
32.0  ! 
23.0  1 
37.0  1 
22.0  I 

25.5; 

26.0  1 

29.0 

31.0 

24.5  ' 

25.0 

27.5 

30.5  , 

15 

17 

18 

10 

33 

35 

38.. 

80 

83 • 

85.*. 

43 

43 

47 

48 

49 

63 

54 

56 

57 

Age:  30  to40}'o«r8 


10 

12 1 

16 

20..    .                     .     1 

21 

23 

26 

39 

41 1 

44 

35| 
40  I 
35, 
33  , 


40 
33  i 
32 
35 
40 


37.0 

50.0 

34.0 

(?) 

44.0 

32.0 

47.5  '■ 

38.5 

37.0 

3:^.0 

36.5 


37.5 

42.0 

31.5  ■ 

36.0 

43.5 

27.5 

38.5 

40.0 

36.0 

27.0 

33.0 


1 

Average '.. 

Minimum 

Maximum 

....      4t.6\ 
....       35.0  1 
....,      51.5  1 

38.2 
31.0 
46.0 

26.6 
19.0 
38.0 

24.5 
37.0 
22.0 
24.0 
30.0 
20.5 
35.0 
25.0 
19.0 
20.0 
22.0 


Age:  80to407«MB— ConUnaed 


61 

38 
36 

» 
38 

38.0 
Si.6 

».« 

40.0 

.  M-0 
S8.0 

ai.0 

37.8 

0 
18. 

68.... 

31.8 

66 

376 

m 

36.5 

ATeragi 

n.0 

88.6 
80.0 

Sf.l 
S7.0 
48.6 

i49 

19.0 

Mipimum...'. 

MMdmani... 

37.0 

Age:  40  to  80  jmn 


46 

(7) 

as.ft 

46 

81.ft 

46^ 

80 

(?) 

88.0 

46 

44.0 

43.8 

80 

30.S 

38.0 

46 

36.8 

83.0 

1      45 

44.0 

38.0 

!      60 

81.5 

30.0. 

45 

35.0 

30.6 

50 

33.5 

31.0 

1 

Average ' "     3P.r  1     $4.1 

Minimum | |     31.5        38.0 

Maximum...! 51.5  I     46.5 


Age:  50  to  00  yeen 


55 

28.0 

55 

32.0 

55 

27.0 

65 

27.0 

60 

27.5 

55 

41.5 

55 

31.5 

55 

25.0 

55 

28.0 

55 

26.0 

27.0 
23.0 
38.0 
18.0 
30.5 
36.0 
36.0 
35.6 
36.0 
31.6 


Average ' 29. S  \      Se.S 

Minimum ! '     25.0  1      18.0 

Maximum...! 41.5!      36.0 


3X.0 
30.0 

<7) 
87.S 
31.5 

31.0 
27.0 
25.0 
20.0 
21.0 


24.2 
20.0 
30.0 


I 


20.0 
14.0 
21.0 
23.5 
16.0 
21.5 
15.0 
30.0 
21.0 
20.0 


/P.? 
14.0 
23.5 
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III.  Indian  Adults— Contmiied 
Table  7.   Tests  of  muscular  stren^/th,  in  Hlos — Continued 

(d)  ZUSi— Continued 
FEMALE 


Record  no. 


Age. 

Pressure. 

Trac- 
tion. 

Right 
hand. 

Left 
hand. 

Age:  20  to  30  years 


\ge:  30  to  40  years 


66. 
72. 
79. 
80. 
81. 
82. 
85. 


Average . . 
Minimum . . 
Maximum  . 


40 
33 
35 
35 
40 
33 
32 


30.0 
30.0 
27.5 
22.0 
19.5 
19.5 
22.5 


i4-4 
19.5 
30.0 


22.0 
27.5 
25.0 
17.5 
17.0 
18.0 
22.5 


Record  no. 


lAge. 


-I- 


tl.4 
17.0 
27.5 


Age:  40  to  50  years 


50        23.0 


19.0 


Pressure. 


Right      Left 
hand.     hand. 


Trac- 
tion. 


Age:  40  to  50  years— Continued 


61.. 

24 
28 
30 
28 
24 
27 

24.0 
25.0 
26.5 
33.5 
27.0 
30.0 

18.5 
23.5 
25.0 
34.5 
26.0 
25.5 

15.0 
19.0  ■ 

65 

67 

20.0 

77 

20  0 

87 

19.6  ' 

89 -- 

17.5  11 

Average 

!| 

i7.7 
24.0 
33.5 

i6.6 
18.5 
34.5 

18.5  'i 

Minimum . 

15.0 

Maximum  .  . . 



20.0  1 

1 

17.0 
21.0 
19.5 
15.0 
13.0 
15.5 
15.0 


16. 6 
13.0 
21.0 


90. 


15.0 


Average .  . 
Minimum . . 
Maximum . 


50 

20.0 

21.5 

14.5 

45 

24.0 

23.0 

15.5 

50 

21.0 

19.5 

15.0 

50 

22.5 

21.0 

12.0 

45 

23.5 

25.0 

16.0 

45 

21.0 

23.0 

18.0 

50 

26.5 

24.0 

17.5 

45 

27.5 

24.0 

20.0 

50 

.   20.0 

19.0 

12.5 

60 

26.0 

20.5 

22.0 

50 

22.0 

19.5 

14.0 

50 

20.0 

19.5 

15.5 

22.9 

21.4 

20.0 

19.0 

27.5 

25.0 

Age:  50  to  BO  years 


16.9 
12.0 
22.0 


62.. 

55 
55 
55 
55 

19.5 
17.0 
(7) 
24.5 

21.5 
18.0 
19.5 
20.0 

11.0 

68 

10.0 

69 

10.0 

84 

13.5 

Average 

m.s 

17.0 
24.5 

19.8 
18.0 
21.5 

11.1 

Minimum. . . . 

10.0 

Maximum .  . . 



13.5 

880  BtmB4ir  o»  AMEEtoAN  wti 

ril,  IllOlAN  ADtrLTs^Contiiuii^er 
Tabub  7.  Te8i8  of  fiM$tml4ir  strmgA,  m  iilo9~-Cm^tm^^ 

(«)  MOHAVK 
UALfi 


Age. 

Trac- 

tlOB. 

Rficordno* 

AW^ 

Fmuan. 

tJ&n. 

n^oofd  no. 

b*iid. 

ll&Dd. 

Af» 

:3QtoJ0FQtll 

Aye;  10  to  50  ;»» 

?,,,„„,„ 

aft 

2S 

» 

as 
» 

34 

2S 

a&0 

41.0 
4&0 

a7.a 
m.& 

44,0 
33.0 

16.0 
4&0 
540 

30.0 
37.0 

44.5 

42.5 
37,5 
33.5 
31.0 
44.5 
30.0 
47.0 

01*0 
13,0 

sao 

27.5 
211.0 

21.0 
32.0 
1S.0 
,     20,0 
30,5 
31.0 

1. 
4. 
It. 

15. 
17, 
24. 

38, 
31. 
31. 

m 
m 

m 

»l 

m 

45 

SO 
30 

47.& 

mo 

3&.0 
31.0 
4L5 
3ft.O 
47.0 
4K« 
32.S 

4C0 
J7.ft 

a2.o 

27.5 
3U0 
£0.0 
41.0 
34.0 

ao.s 

m.$ 

ttf 

m 

17,0 

2» ,.„......, 

t&O 

» , , 

aoio 

M., ,....,„- 

U ....-..-J 

HI 

mi 

!§*»„>—„.,„«-.. 

m5 

H^^,^, „,,„,, 

»L^ 

a ^^. 

ESlO 

AverH«t. 

Hfiiimiim 

«L1 

23.0 
47.3 

«to 
<s.o 

«„„ , 

uLr 

17.0 

itff«n0L....t 

A40 

*7.4 
29,5 
47.0 

110 
3L0 

!9^i 

'      Mtobmim,,.. 

' 

A«e;  50  to  00  yvtOft 

Ar* 

.mxo 

«Tflftn 

s 

32 

40 

'       40 

as 

1    =« 

1 

«0.0 

43.5 

32-0 
43.5 
48.5 
48.0 
43.0 

4&0 
47.0 
3«.5 
33.0 
37.0 
44.0 
40.5 
37.5 

30.0 
32.0 
24.0 
24.0 
34.0 
30.5 
23.0 
23.0 

3. 

s, 

15. 

10. 

3S. 
41. 
44. 

54 

55 
56 
55 

55 

55 

m 

65 

2Bl5 

22.0 
2ft.O 
37.5 
15.0 
^0 
2fkO 
33.5 

31.0 
31.0 

31.0 
24,0 

23.5 
30.0 

ie.s 

2&5 

23.0 

6 _. 

SlQ 

§_._...„ 

1JL3 

14 , 

12.5 

»....,„..„-....,, 

13.0 

aft. „„. 

10.0 

» , 

a. .,., 

24.5 

ATcm^e. . .  ^  .^ . 

AvenfliL <. 

UO 
5g.5 

40. » 
33.0 
47.0 

n.0 

Z1.0 
34.0 

22.0 
42.0 

10.5 
31.0 

M.f 

Mblmuin I 

Minimum 

ao 

MailmiiTri 

1....... 

1 

M&xlmuin 

34.5 

IIBDLICKA] 
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III.  Indian  Adults — Continued 
Table  7.   Tests  of  muscular  strengthy  in  kilos — Continued 

(e)  MOHAVB— Continued 
FEMALE 


Record  no. 


61. 
53. 
54. 
56. 
57. 
60. 
63. 
66. 
73. 


Age. 


Pressure. 


Right 
hand. 


Left 
hand. 


Trac- 
tion. 


Age:  20  to  30  years 


62 24 

55 30 

59 26 

61 26 

74 25 

22.0 
31.5 
27.0 
27.5 
31.0 

19.0 
22.0 
21.5 
25.0 
29.5 

12.5 
14.0 
8.0 
19.5 
16.5 

Average. 

t7.8 
22.0 
31.5 

16,7 
19.0 

10.1 

Minimum 

8.0 

Maximum 

1 
29.5         19.5 

Age:  30  to  40  years' 


26.0 
15.0 
30.5 
29.0 
24.5 
27.5 
27.5 
21.0 
27.5 


26.0 
16.0 
24.0 
20.5 
20.0 
22.0 
22.0 
20.0 
21.5 


13.5 
12.5 
13.0 
17.5 
13.0 
13.0 
13.0 
15.5 
12.0 


Record  no. 


II 


58. 


Age. 


Pressure. 


Right  ;    Left 
hand.     hand. 


Age:  30  to  40  years— Continued 


Age:  40  to  50  years 


Trac- 
tion. 


76 '      33 

29.5 

22.0 

18.5 

1 

Average. .           

iS.8 
15.0 
30.5 

tl.S 
16.0 
26.0 

12.0 

Minimum 

Maximum..... 

18.5 

62 

64 

50 
60 
60 
45 
45 
45 
45 
60 

22.0 
22.0 
19.5 
22.0 
33.5 
26.5 
26.0 
28.0 

22.5 
16.5 
17.0 
21.5 
28.0 
23.5 
25.0 
22.0 

(T) 
12.0 

65 

13.0 

67 

7.5 

69 

15.0 

70 

14.5 

71 

13.0 

72 

14.5 

Average. 

«4.« 
19.5 
28.0 

tt.O 
16.5 
28.0 

li.8 

Minimum .... 

7.5 

Maximum 

15.0 

Age:  50  to  60  years 


55  I      19.0 


15.0 


10.2 
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Table  7.  Tests  of  muscular  strength^  in  Je%los — Continued 


(/)  Y17MA 
MALE 


Record  no. 


Age. 


PraHore. 


Rigbt     Left 
lumd.    bftBd. 


Tno- 
tlon. 


Beoordno. 


Bight 


Left 


Tfee- 
tkni. 


Age:  20  to  30  yeui 


2 

24 

47.5 

43.0 

82.0 

5 

20 

5L5 

36.5 

27.0 

11 

28 

SLO 

41.0 

M.0 

14 

27 

46.0 

36.5 

82.0 

15 

25 

36.5 

(?) 

17.0 

16 

20 

58.5 

50.0 

32.5 

18 

25 
25 
25 

28 
25 
30 
27 

43.5 
42.0 
35.5 
40l5 
36.0 

eao 

46.0 

43.5 
41.0 
31.0 
415 
82.0 
52.0 
40l5 

2B.0 

19 

23.0 

20 

21.0 

21 

33.0 

22 

16.0 

25... 

81.0 

27 

22.0 

Ayerage 

31.0 
60.0 

31.0 
68.0 

m,o 

Mlnlfnutn  , . . , 

16.0 

Mfi'^tinuiFt  . 

33.0 

Age:  30  to  40  years 


4. 

10. 
13. 
28. 


55.0 
34.0 
53.5 
45.5 


Average ^7.0 

Minimum ' 34.0 

Maximum 55.0 


36.5 
30.0 
40.0 
40.0 


96.  e 
30.0 
40.0 


31.5 
21.0 
26.0 
2.S.0 


t6.9 
21.0 
31.5 


AcB:40tolD7«Mi 


1 

«.5 
3&0 
2BL5 
815 
82.5 
46.0 
46.5 
47.0 

80.5 
37.0 
SIlO 
3L5 

a8L5 

80.5 
tt.5 

S7.5 

28.0 

8 

88.5 

12 

12l5 

17 

17  0 

23 

17.0 

24 

37.5 

26 

20.5 

20 

915 

ATenge,. .... 

m,s 

28.5 
47.0 

•l.g 
86.0 
87.5 

ff.# 

If  Inimuin .... 

12.5 

lUxtanonl.... 

88.5 

Age:  50  to  50  faun 


Average... 
Minimum . . 
Maximum ., 


li 


47.5 
46.0 
42.0 
28.6 


4t.8 
28.6 
47.6 


40.0  33.0 

37.5  31.0 

86.5  i  32.0 

20.0  .  13.0 


85.8 

28.0 
40.0 


f7.5 
13.0 

3ao 
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III.  Indian  Adults — Continued 
Table  7.   Tests  of  muscular  strength,  in  Jcilos — Continued 

(/)  YUMA— Oontinued 
FEMALE 


888 


Pressure. 

1 

Trac- 
tion. 

-- 

Record  no. 

Age. 

Pressure. 

Trac- 
tion. 

Record  no. 

Age. 

Right      Left 
hand.     hand. 

Right 
hand. 

I*ft 
hand. 

Age:  20  to  30  yean 

i 

13.0 
4.0 

8.S 

Age:  30  to  40  years 

2a 

30 
24 

27.5 
16.5 

21.5 
17.0 

la. 
4a. 

40 
32 

32.0 
20.0 

29.0 
16.0 

18.0 

3a 

.^0 

Average 

Average..  . 

«.o 

19.  S 

96.0 

H.6 

11.6 

Age:  40  to  50  years 


50        23.0        20.0         15.0 


ig)  MARICOPA 

MALE 


Age:  20  to  30  years 


7. 

9. 
15. 
23. 
29. 
31. 
34. 

3<i. 
39. 


Average... 
Minimum.. 
Maximum. 


58.0 

49.0 

45.0 

32.5 

40.5 

39.0 

58.5 

44.5 

50.0 

44.6 

51.5 

50.0 

48.5 

44.5 

48.0 

38.0 

53.0 

41.5 

36.0 

27.0 

48.9 

41.  t 

36.0 

27.0 

58.5 

50.0 

33.0 
22.0 
26. 5 
33.0 
31.0 
32.0 
29.5 
31.5 
36.0 
24.5 


29.9 
22.0 
36.0 


Age:  30  to  40  years 


1. 

3. 

5 

10. 
13. 
14. 
19. 
20. 


35.0 

31.0 

18.0 

32.0 

28.5 

16.0 

53.0 

43.5 

24.6 

61.5 

46.5 

29.0 

38.5 

34.0 

21.5 

46.0 

36.0 

32.0 

46.0 

36.0 

32.0 

61.0 

67.0 

34.0 

Age:  30  to  40  years— Continued 


21 

22 

40 
40 
32 
38 

a-) 

40 
38 

51.5 
43.0 
46.0 
40.5 
42.0 
50.0 
38.5 

48.5 
39.5 
40.0 
36.5 
35.0 
49.5 
35.5 

34.0 
24.0 

24 

30.0 

30 

19.0 

32.. 

24.6 

38 

36.5 

40 

22.0 

Average 

44^9 
32.0 
61.0 

S9.7 
28.5 
57.0 

28. 6 

Minimum .... 

16.0 

Maximum .. . . 

36.5 

Age:  40  to  50  years 


4. 

16. 
18. 
25. 
'26. 
27. 
33. 
37. 


Average.. . 
Minimum.. 
Maximum . 


46.0 

34.6 

40.5 

35.0 

45.0 

41.6 

43.0 

40.5 

47.6 

43.6 

46.0 

42.0 

43.6 

38.6 

62.5 

45.0 

4S.6 

40.  t 

40.6 

34.6. 

62.5 

45.0 

16.0 
22.0 
31.0 
21.0 
26.0 
30.0 
(T) 
32.0 


S6,4 
16.0 
32.0 
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BCTlKAtr  or  AMBttTCASr   ETinffJWIIfr 

m    Inehan  Aj>ul.ts — Canlinued 
TaBUB  7.    X'^mU  of  fiiUJ^cuhir  siren^ih,  in 


'-'y 


KfiDorlliQ, 


Bl^t      hdt 


tl«n. 


i     r   ■ 


Ltftt       U<A. 


Ap:  »  Uf  mfmn 

• 

AO 
«.• 

mi 
mo 
mi 

mi 

mi 
mi 

mi 

12,« 

mo 

mi 
mi 
mi 

11.0 

ii» ,-_.^ 

« 

mo 

mi 

mi 

M 

A¥«t|^. 

U.9 

mi 

mr 
mi 

mo 

AA 

u, 

no 

0 , 

mi 

WtMALE, 


Agtt  mUfMfmm 


Af»:  iO  to  40  jf*tt-  tv 


n.. 


T4. 


Ulalnium. . 


>7.i 

mo 
mo 
mi 

mi 
ma 
m& 
m$ 

m.0 
mo 


37.5 


mo 
mi 

mi 
ma 

mo 

mo 


II-O 
ULi 

mo 
mo 

17*0 

i&o 

lT.fi 
I5w5 
1&0 


mo 
mo 


mo 


mi 
mo 
mo 


i*.# 

mo 


mo 
141  - 


Ags:  ^t^SBj^mm 


31.0 ; 


17.  i 

mo 


Age:  ^  U>  10  T^iwn 


SI- 
fifi. 

is. 

fiT- 


TO. 


« 

24.0 

40 

3l.fi 

3& 

345 

m 

38.0 

33 

2&.0 

m 

3L0 

^ 

40. 0 

IS 

34.1 

40 

S3.5 

U 

31.5 

15.0 
30.5 
31. 5 
30.0 

23.5  ! 

32.0 
34.0 

27.0 


17.0 

12.5 
17,0 

13.0 
12L0 
C.0 
17.0 
17.6 
13.0 
30.0 


54 

fiO 
iO 

m 

45 

m 

mo 

IT.O 
U.0 
21.0 

mo 

14.0 

15.0 

.  14.5 

mfi 
mo 

i 

S.0 

a»,. 

11.0 
7  S 

ft4,- 

Ba„. 

•T .. -  -  /- 

AO 

AvvnkgBi..,*.. 

Ifi^O 
23LO 

w,4 

ICO 

mo 

T,» 
ILO 

iriniintiiii. . . . 

llAJttmtiin 

Agp:  ntoOOyiMifi 


Avtsmge... 
Miolmum,. 

llAKimtmi* 


2l.fi 
2Lfi 

mo 


mr 
mo 

3i*i 


li.S 
SLO 
17.0 


#i*i 

17.0 
31,0 


15.0 

mo 

AS 


AS 

tyo 
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Table  7.    Tests  of  muscular  strenffthy  in  kilos — Continued 


(A)  PAPAGO 

MAI.E 


Record  no. 


Age. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

8. 
U. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
19. 
23. 
'25. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
35. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
44. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 


Pressure. 


Right      Left 
hand.     hand. 


Trac- 
tion, i 


Age:  20  to  90  years 


30 
30 
27| 
25 


281 

•261 
23 
24, 
26  , 

25  I 
24 
25, 
24  '■ 

26  i 
25} 

26  ' 
28  ! 
24  ' 
24 
231 
24  1 
29< 
27: 
30  I 

27  j 
30  I 
29, 


36.0 

26.5 

34.5 

48.0 

40.0 

40.0 

30.0 

33.5 

40.5 

41.5  I 

38.0 

50.5 

37.5 

29.5 

36.5 

43.0 

41.0 

46.0 

34.0 

38.5 

46.5 

38.0 

44.0 

42.0 

32.0 

44.5 

(?) 

38.5 

40.0 


I 


Average '      S8.9 

Minimum 26.5 

Maximum • i      50.5 


32.5 
29.5 
34.5 
47.0 
37.0 
38.5 
26.0 
32.0 
37.6 
37.5 
36.5 
46.0 
32.0 
28.0 
35.0 
44.5 
97.0 
32.0 
35.0 
34.0 
37.5 
35.0 
35.0 
34.5 
29.0 
37.5 
31.0 
37.5 
36.5 


S6.6 
26.0 
47.0 


16.5 

23.0 

28.0 

37.0 

25.0 

22.5 

17.0 

25.0 

29.5 

33.0 

37.0 

37.5 

26.0 

24.0 

21.5  I 

34.0 

27.5 

28.0 

24.5 

22.0 

27.0 

^26.5 

22.0 

27.0 

24.0 

32.5 

23.0 

18.0  I 

24.0 


Record  no. 


se.s 

16.5  j 
37.6 


Age. 


Pressure. 

Right  I    Left 
hand.     hand. 


Trac- 
tion. 


Age:  30  to  40  years 


7 

33 

38.0 

30.0 

24.0 

9 

40 

46.5 

39.5 

18.0 

16 

35 

45.0 

45.0 

34.0 

16 

35 

40.5 

38.0 

32.0 

18 

40 

29.5 

32.0 

16.0 

21 

32 

47.0 

43.0 

28.0 

26 

38 

36.0 

42.5 

26.0 

27 

40 
38 
35 
40 

28.0 
43.5 
45.0 
48.0 

26.5 
34.0 
37.0 
38.0 

12.6 

36 

23.0 

41 

27.0 

46 

32.0 

Average 

40.6 

96.9 

S4.6 

Minimum.... 

28.0 
48.0 

26.5 
48.0 

12.6 

Maximum 

34.0 

Age:  40  to  60  years 


17.. 
20.. 
22.. 
24.. 



50 
45 
4S 
46 
45 
46 
60 
50 

37.6 
38.0 
32.0 
41.0 
39.5 
42.5 
32.0 
31.0 

32.0 
33.6 
27.6 
31.0 
42.0 
31.0 
25.0 
28.0 

23.0 
18.0 
32.6 
16.0 

28 

26.0 

84 

24.0 

42 '. 

26.0 

50 - 

20.0 

Average 

S6.7 
3L0 
41.0 

St.S 
25.0 
42.0 

gs.i 

Minimum 

16.0 

Maximum. ... 

32.5 



Age:  60  to  60  years 


10. 


66 


30.0 


33.6        23.0 


3452— Bull.  34—08- 


-25 
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Tablb  7.  Testa  of  muscular  strength^  in  iUZiw— Gontinned 


{k)  PAFAQO-OoatliiiMd 
FEICAIA 


Record  no. 


Age. 


Right     Left 
hADd.    hand. 


Age:  aotoaOyean 


Age:  30  to  10  yean 


Tno- 
tlon. 


51 

22 

20 

ao 

26 
25 
23 
25 
25 
24 
25 
30 

aoio 

27.6 
28.0 
28.0 
21.6 
22.6 
20.5 
25.5 
28.0 
27.0 
17.6 

21.0 
20l6 
20LO 
22.0 
21.6 
22.0 
20.0 
21.5 
l&O 
22.0 
16.0 

10.6 

as 

13L5 

M 

15.0 

n 

16.0 

ao 

lao 

61 

11.5 

M 

7.0 

es 

13L0 

08 

12.0 

00 

16.0 

77 

0.5 

ATemge. 

17.6 
28.0 

«.4 
16.0 
22.0 

t».i 

jmiii  ft  imy^ 

7.0 

llAzlinum . . . 

16.0 

55 

1      35 

20.0 

18.0 

8.0 

56 

1      33 

10.0 

18.5 

8.0 

62 

1      40 

23.6 
18.0 

20.0 
11.5 

12.0 

63 

32 

7.0 

67 

38 

27.6 

23.5 

12.0 

72 

1      40 

26.0 

23.5 

11.0 

73 

'      35 

18.0 

15.0 

3.5 

74 

1      40 

1 

24.5 

20.5 

13.5 

Beoordno. 


Rl^     Left 


Trae- 
tkm. 


Age:  ao  to  40yew-€ontlmied 


76 

ao 
ai 
« 
ao 

37.0 

ao.0 

SLO 
98.0 

aiLO 

91.0 
ULO 

n.5 

17.0 

76 

ia.0 

70 

5u5 

80 

9Li 

Avengeu 

as.4f 

l&O 

ao.0 

11.A 
91.0 

Jl.l 

Ifinimmn , . 

a.5 

IfAZlnmilL ... 

24.0 

Age:  40  to  BO  jmm 


53.. 

46 

ao 

46 
46 

(?) 
910 
11.0 
31.6 

33.0 
18.0 
13.0 
90LO 

13.0 

57 

60 

7.8 

78 - 

7.0 

ATerage. 

l&Jf 

'  11.0 

23.0 

13.0 
22.0 

8.7 

Minimum.. .. 

7.0 

Maximum 

12.0 

Age:  60  to  60  yean 


65.. 

55 
55 

24.0 
13.0 

10.0 
10.0 

14.0 

71 

3.0 

Averager 

'" 

14.5 

8.5 
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111.  Indian  Adults — Continued 
Tablis  7.   Tests  of  muscular  strength,  in  kilos — Continued 


(i)  PIBEA 

MALE 


Record  no. 


2. 
4. 

8. 
13. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
25. 
27. 
34. 
36. 
41. 
43. 
44. 


Age. 


Pressure. 


Right 
hand. 


Left 
hand. 


Trac- 
tion. 


Age:  20  to  30  years 


1 

24 
30 
23 
29 
25 
30 

41.5 
42.5 
45.0 
38.5 
45.0 
41.0 

35.0 
36.0 
41.5 
33.0 
38.0 
34.0 

18.0 

3 

27.0 

5       .             

33.0 

14 

24.0 

23 

28.0 

24 

26.5 

31 

23 

43.5 

36.0 

25.0 

35 

28 

41.0 

31.6 

20.0 

37 

29 

46.0 

46.0 

33.0 

42 

26 

4ao 

37.5 

17.0 

47 

29 

36.0 

29.0 

17.0 

60 

29 

48.5 

44.5 

32.0 

82 

29 

34.0 

32.5 

20.5 

Average 

4t.7 

96.  S 

i4.7 

17.0 

Minimum t 

34.0 
48.5 

29.0 
46.0 

Maximum. .    ' 

33.0 

1 

Age:  30  to  40  years 


Average 

Minimum.. 
Maximum. 


48.5 

38.5 

46.5 

40.5 

29.5 

29.5 

34.0 

32.0 

45.0 

38.5 

42.0 

34.0 

41.0 

28.5 

48.6 

47.0 

32.6 

28.5 

32.5 

28.5 

46.0 

39.5 

37.5 

32.0 

44.0 

38.0 

43.5 

38.5 

40.7 

9S.0 

29.5 

28.5 

48.5 

47.0 

Record  no. 


Age. 


Pressure. 


Right      Left 
band.     hand. 


Trac- 
tion. 


25.5 
27.0 
15.0 
25.5 
25.5 
18.0 
22.0 
32.0 
(?) 
21.0 
30.5 
21.0 
22.0 
23.0 


29.7 
15.0 
32.0 


Age:  40  to  50  years 


7 

50 
45 
50 
45 
45 
45 
45 
45 
45 
48 
45 
50 

30.0 
35.0 
35.0 
41.0 
40.5 
31.0 
30.5 
39.0 
38.5 
38.0 
43.0 
34.5 

31.0 
30.0 
29.0 
33.5 
34.5 
28.0 
29.0 
36.0 
36.0 
35.0 
38.0 
31.6 

11.5 

17 

26.0 

19 

15.0 

26 

25.0 

32 

23.0 

39 

18.0 

40 

20.0 

45 

23.6 

46 

30.0 

49 

22.0 

81 

27.0 

83 

21.0 

Average 

96.9 
30.0 
43.0 

92.6 
28.0 
38.0 

it. 8 

Minimum 

11.5 

Maximum. . 

30.0 

Age:  50  to  60  years 


Averse 

Minimum.. 
Maximum. . 


34.0 
31.0 
34.5 
22.5 
38.5 
43.0 
19.5 
19.0 
27.6 
29.0 
27.6 
18.0 


i8.7 
18.0 
43.0 


29.5 
27.0 
28.5 
21.0 
33.0 
36.5 
18.5 
16.0 
23.0 
22.5 
27.0 
17.0 


i4-9 
16.0 
36.5 


25.0 

27.0 

19.0 

13.5 

24.0 

22.5 

7.0 

(T) 

14.6 

14.5 

15.0 

5.5 


17.0 

5.6 

27.0 
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III.  Indian  Adults— Continued 
Tablb  7.   Teats  of  muscular  strength^  in  k' 


(*)  PAPAOO-<3ontinued 
FEMALE 


Record  no. 


Age. 


Pressure.      > 


Right     Left 
hand.    hand. 


Trac- 
tion. 


,Vp<j  :'0  to  JO  ^vikih 


km'^^*" 


«... 

r 


L' 

«.a 

tan 

t 

^'  a  a 

7,0 

i*Li 

u* 

aao 

It.O 

]8iA 

u& 

, 

110 

&0 

16.5 

115 
0,0 

«« 

310 

3L0 

itl 

mt 

f«.i 

t4S 

mi» 

411 

Ri* 

310 

*  21.0 

f^ 


j^imi^mjmiM 


sa 

S.   «>>. E_*,-»1f,4,,,^^ 

55 

me 

1T.0 

n.o     u 
11 A     li  1 

11  £        m1 
ITS        U 

tao      111 

u ,...♦ 

ao , 1 

A^ttmgf .. 

mo 

n  s      m 

ITS        Ui 

latmniim... 

J 


im 


BUREAU  OF  AMERICAN   ETHNOLOGY  [KiU^H 
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«) 


Baoofdao. 


BH^t     Uft 


tfoa. 


» 


U» 


Ttm 


A^',lQ%omymn 


il 

37 
3S 

2(k5 
2S.0 
20.0 
31.0 
37.0 
33.0 
1A.0 

ia.0 

2L5 
1A.0 
1A.5 
34.5 
32.5 
15.0 

&0 

07 

10.5 

is 

1C4I 

n 

MlO 

ftr 

12.5 

TB 

lt.0 

99 -- 

1^0 

Axvcige. 

gs.e 

10.0 
30.0 

1$.7 

.  15.0 

315 

10.7 

Minimum.... 

&0 

Maximum.... 

140 

Aub:  ao  to  40  yean 


50. 
60. 
03. 
65. 

71. 
72. 
76. 
76. 


Average . . . 
Minimum.. 
Maximum  . 


3S.5 
38.0 

18.5 
20.5 
16.5 
19.0 
20.5 
23.0 
21.5 
25.5 


tt.i 
16.5 
25.5 


2L5 
31.5 
10.5 
22.0 
18.5 
16.0 
19.5 
16.5 
19.5 
23.0 


19.8 
16.0 
23.0 


10.0 
7.0 

12.5 
11.0 
15.5 
5.0 
7.0 
11.5 
9.0 
21.0 


10.9 

50 

21.0 


n 

HLOI 
JQLft 

ItLO 

S7.e 

70 

00 

lao 

OS 

&o 

00. 

CO 

ao 

0.0 

00 '. 

74 

A«tn0B 

1117 
M,9 

<.# 

CO 

Misiniitm.... 

MLO 

Ammt»mwmH 


Average... 
Minimum.. 
Maximum. 


13.0 

2ao 

15.5 

3ao 

17.0 


17.1 
13.0 
20.0 


17.0 
13.5 
11.5 
17.5 
15.0 


^4^ 
11.5 
17.5 


50 
2.0 
50 
50 
11.5 


6.7 
2,0 
11.5 
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III.  Indian  Adults — Continued 
Table  7.   TeaU,  of  muscular  atrength^  in  hilos — Continued 

(J)  CORA 

MALE 


389 


Age. 

Pressure. 

Trac- 
tion. 

Record  no. 

Age. 

Pressure. 

Trac- 
tion. 

Record  no. 

Right 
hand. 

Left 
hand. 

Right 
hand. 

Left 
hand. 

Age: 

20  to 

30  years 

38.0 
3&5 
38.0 
41.0 
40.0 
40.0 
31.5 
28.5 
32.0 
30.5 
33.0 
29.0 
32.5 
36.0 
35.0 
41.0 

32.0 
31.0 
32.5 
33.5 
38.0 
36.0 
28.5 
22.0 
27.5 
27.5 
29.5 
28.5 
31.5 
36.0 
26.5 
340 

Age: 

40  to  50  years 

2 

28 
26 
30 
27 
25 
24 
22 
24 
24 
25 
22 
22 
23 
24 
24 
23 

2ao 

20.0 
20.5 
26.0 
27.5 
21.0 
18.5 
13.0 
15.0 
32.0 
22.5 
18.0 
15.0 
25.5 
20.5 
240 

1. 

5. 
11. 
15. 
17. 
20. 
21. 
25. 
30. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
42. 
46. 
46. 
49. 

45 
50 
50 
50 
48 
50 
50 
45 
45 
50 
48 
48 
50 
50 
50 
50 
45 

32.5 
345 
31.0 

3ao 

24  5 
34.0 
345 
36.0 
29.0 
30.0 
340 
33.0 
27.5 
36.0 
31.0 
30.0 
29.5 

29.0 
28.0 
20.5 
29.5 
24  5 
24  5 
32.5 
32.0 
20.5 
30.0 
31.0 
21.0 
28.0 
28.5 
26.0 
21.0 
23.0 

20  0 

3 

15.5 

6 

23.5 

8 

19.5 

18 

16.0 

19 

21.0 

23 

25.0 

24 

19.5 

26 

12.0 

28 

18.5 

29 

22.0 

31 

18.0 

41 

13.0 

43 

19.5 

47 

17.0 

50 

(?) 

55. 1 
28.5 
41.0 

90.9 
22.9 
38.0 

ii.t 
13.0 
32.0 

12. 5 

Average 

Average 

Minimum 

il.6 
24  5 
36.0 

20.5 
32.5 

18.  S 

Maximum . . . 

Minimum .... 

12.0 

Maximum . . . 

25.0 

Age: 

30  to 

10  years 

Age: 

fiOtol 

90  years 

33 
40 
38 
36 
34 
35 
35 
32 
35 

36.0 

26.5 

36.0 

41.0 

31.0 

(?) 

32.5 

38.5 

27.5 

27.5 
21.0 
33.0 
38.5 
29.5 
25,0 
33.0 
29.0 
24  5 

19.0 
11.0 
26.5 
25.0 
21.0 
16.0 
27.0 
22.5 
12.5 

4 

7. 
10. 
12. 
22. 
27. 
34. 
35. 
44. 

55 
60 
55 
60 
54 
60 
65 
55 

30.0 
245 
34  5 
29.5 
35.0 
30.0 
29.0 
31.0 

20.0 
12.5 
27.0 
23.5 
28.5 
25.5 
26.0 
240 

9 

14.0 

14 

15.5 

16 

27a 

17.0 
12.0 

32 

23.0 

33 

15.0 

40 

13.0 

48 

12.5 



Average   .... 

Average 

SS.6 
26.5 
41.0 

t9.0 
21.0 
38.5 

SO.l 
11.0 
27.0 

SO.J^ 
24  5 
35.0 

«.4 
12.5 
28.5 

JS.3 

Minimum 

Minimum. . . . 

12.0 

Maximum . . . 

Maximum . . . 

23.0 
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Rscordno. 


Age. 


RIglit     Lflft 


Tme- 


Tne- 


Afi:  lOtoMifmn 


A 

90 

S6 
S8 

».6 
S7.0 
31.6 
'lft.5 

lft.5 
96.5 
9S.0 
17.6 

l&O 

b 

l&O 

e 

A.0 

».. 

&0 

AT«nn 

tt.6 
S7.0 

«.4 
17.6 
96.6 

IILf 

Mliffn^^^m 

&0 

U^TJmwm 

18.0 

Ac»:  MtotOjBMa 


Aft:  ao  to  40  7«un 


10.0 
216 


18.0 
3S.6 


Avwagt.. 


6.0 
4.6 


liLf 
91.0 

a.0 


ULf 

91.0 


l&O 
».0 
9QL5 


aL8 

UlO 

».o 


7.5 
1&6 
1L5 


I  Li 
7.5 
1&5 


(ifc)TARA800 
MALE 


7. 
10. 
11. 
14. 
19. 
20. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34 


Age:  20  to  30  yean 


I 


I 


30 
25 
23 
24 
27 
24 
27 
.•10  I 

''\ 
26  ' 

23I 

22I 
24 
24 
26 


32.0 
29.0 
31.5 
32.5 
40.5 
33.0 
32.5 
39.5 
37.0 
38.0 
35.0 
38.0 


21.0  i 
26.5  I 
29.0  I 

32.5 

I 

33.0 
29.0  I 
29.5  I 
36.5  I 
28.0  I 
27.5 
32.5  ' 
30.5  ' 


33.0 

30.0 

44.5 

43.5 

a' 

32.0 

15.0 
15.5  , 
13.0  I 
33.0 
25.5 
23.0 
26.0 
26.0 
17.5 
5.0 
17.5 
25.5 
25.0 
28.0 
16.0 


Age:  90  to  30  jean— Contloued 


35 


ao.:::::::::::::::::! 

37 

38 

39 ' 

41 

42 

43 : 1 

44 1 

48 1 

49 1 

28 
24 

26 

»{ 

25 

»i 

28 
23! 
25 
80 


Average.... 
Minimum.. 
Maximum. , 


83.0 

8ao 

81.6 
84.6 
42.5 
89.5 
40.5 
87.6 
32.0 
84.6 
41.0 


85.7 
20.0 
415 


20.5  I 

27.0  : 
28.0  i 

aasj 

40.6 
27.5, 
20.0 
28.0 

4ao 


10.5 
90lO 
16lO 
2a5 
21.5 
17.5 
23.5 
30.0 
115 

lao 

31.5 


SJ.O         90.  i 
21.0  5lO 

43.5         33.0 
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III.  Indian  Adults — Continued 
Table  7.   Tests  of  muscular  strength,  in  kilos — Continued 

(Jt)  TABASCO— Continued 
M  A  LE— Continued 


Record  no. 


Age. 


Pressure. 


Right      Left 
hand.     hand. 


Trac- 
tion. 


Age:  30  to  40  years 


Age:  40  to  50  years 


9.. 
12.. 
22.. 
40.. 
45.. 

40 
40 
37 
33 
32 
33 
38 
34 

32.5 
29.0 
24.0 
31.0 
35.5 
40.5 
38.5 
31.5 

25.5 
27.0 
23.0 
32.5 
23.0 
35.5 
33.5 
28.0 

20.0 
7.0 
12.0 
17.0 
22.0 

46 

23.0 

47 

32.0 

50 

17.5 

Average 

st.e 

24.0 
40.5 

98.6 
23.0 
35.5 

18.8 
7.0 
32.0 

Minimum. . . . 

Maximum.... 

Record  no. 


Age. 


Pressure. 


Right      Left 
hand.     hand. 


Age:  40  to  50  years— Continued 


Age:  50  to  60  years 


55  38.0 

65  24.0 

60  22.5 

58  32.5 

60  I  20.5 


Average '     *7.5 

Minimum....' I      20.6 

Maximum I I     3&0 


29.0 
18.0 
17.0 
24.5 
18.0 


gt,S 
17.0 
29.0 


Trac- 
tion. 


21 

50 
50 
50 

3ao 

31.0 
24.0 

24.5 
30.0 
29.5 

12.0 

23 

14.0 

28 -   - 

18.0 

A  verage. . 

27.0 
34.5 

18.8 
24.5 
32.0 

16.7 

Minimum 

12.0 

Maximum 

23.0 

22.0 
19.0 
12.5 
14.5 
4.0 


W4 

4.0 

22.0 


FEMALE 


Age:  20  to  30  years 


f 

28 
30 
25 
28 
26 
30 

19.5 
25.0 
16.5 
20.0 
21.0 
28.0 

19.5 
21.5 
11.5 
13.5 
19.5 
19.0 

12.0 

h 

7.5 

I 

3.0 
2.0 

q 

V 

6.0 
5.0 

Age:  20  to  30  years— Continued 


26 

28  ! 


Average. . . 

Minimum ' 

Maximum. 


24.0  I 
14.5  I 


23.0 
10.5 


7.5 
1.5 


21.1 

17,  S 

6.6 

14.5 

ia5 

1.5 

28.0 

23.0 

12.0 

BUBE^itr   OF  AMEBIC  AN  ETHNOLOOT 

III*  Inbian  Adui^ts — Continued       ^C^^' 
Tjjmeji  7*  TfMs  of  museulAf  sirfn^ih,  in  Jdhm—Contlimed 

FEMALE— Con  tin  ued 


RflOonlsck 


AgP. 


PiCMure. 


Eight 


Left 


Ttub- 


Am*  a0t»407«sti 


&«•*...**..*>*.....* 

m 

n 

ss 

3S 
33 
SB 
32 

3S 

# 

t&ff 

mo 

22LO 
32.0 

Sl.fi 
3&0 

144 

149 
17,5 
ISO 

mo 

l&O 

110 
tL4 

Xft 

d ,„„ 

Itif 

«w ^ 

£4 

a.>,.........>...... 

«.o 

I, ,.,, ,^^. 

ft4 

A,*.«^..^..,.. ,,,.«. 

Ti 

t 

13L6 

V..k......*.. 

QlS 

J,, ,.,,„,-.. 

lao 

i 

T.* 

AT«|»gO.  ,A,^ 

3&0 

ILi 

?.* 

Minltnum 

""- 

2.$ 

Record  nu. 


Age, 


PreaaurB. 


RE^t  '    Left 
hmnil^  I  hand- 


tioo. 


hgn:  40  to  W  yviam— CoiiUnu«d 


Afe:  40  to  30  ym.n 


14.5 

16.0 

aa.5 

17.0 


ft5 

a4 

15.5 


3.0 

3,0 
2.0 

40^ 


Htnlrauin. , 
M&xlJStiiiu. 


30.4 

27.0 


Jt7 
13.4 

.37,0 


17. 0 

fBlS 
11,0 


J4^4 
10.4 


40 
10 


ro 

Al 


Agv:  SOtoOOraiA 


ATir«§«.,. 
Minimum.. 
Maxim  inn. 


ILQ 

tti.0 
14  5 
14  5 
140 

14.  f 
ItO 
1«L4 


7.4 
t3LA 

ia.0 

144 
IS.  4 

lAI 
7,4 
14  4 


LI 
41 
2.0 
44 
40 

Si 

hi 

45 


(/)  OTOMI 
MALE 


Age:  20  to  3   years 


3. 

4. 
19. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 


39.0 
33.5 
32.0 
20.0 

3ao 

35.0 
26.0 


8 

33.0 

2ao 

29.0 

19.0 

32.0 

22.0 

240 

11.6 

32.0 

23.0 

3a5 

18.0 

24  5 

1«.0 

Age:  23  to  3D  yean— Continued 


39.. 

24 
28 
25 

340 
33.0 
32.0 

27.4 

sao 

20l4 

l&O 

40 

17.5 

43 

2ao 

Average 

Sg,7 
2&0 
39.0 

240 
33wO 

18  S 

Minimum.... 

11  5 

Maximum. . . . 

23.0 

hrdliCkaJ  physiological  AND  MEDICAL  OBSERVATIONS 
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Table  7.  Tests  of  muscular  strength,  in  kilos — Continued 

(I)  OTOMI— Continued 
MALK— Continueil 


898 


Record  no. 


Age. 


Pressure. 


Right 
hand. 


Left 
hand. 


Trao-  ; 
tion. 


Age:  30  to  40  years 


13.. 
25.. 
?9 

38 
40 

1      "" 
34 

!  ^ 

'      38 

3ao 

30.0 
32.0 
34.5 
35.0 
38.0 

1 

•    24.5 

30.0 

29.5 

?4.0 

34.0 

30.5 

14.5 
24.5 
18.0 

30.. 
49.. 
50 

24.0 
21.5 
'27.0  ' 

Average- .... 

54« 
30.0 
39.0 

24.5 
34.0 

1 
21,6 

Minimum . . . 

14.5 

Maximum... 

. 

27.0  i 

I 

Age:  40  to  50  years 


5 

flO 

(T) 

22.0 

(?) 

6 

45 

29.0 

31.0 

20.0 

10 

60 

29.5 

28.5 

14.0 

16 

60 

31.5 

31.0 

21.0 

20 

60 

31.0 

27.5 

15.0 

21 

i      « 

30.0 

3ao 

16.5 

22 

45 

29.0 

26.0 

15.0 

27 

48 

26.0 

21.0 

11.0 

36 

50 

24.5 

28.0 

22.0 

38 

'      50 

19.0 

17.0 

11.5 

41 

'      42 

26.0 

23.0 

10.5 

45 

48 

31.0 

27.5 

13.5 

46 

45 

i 

28.0 

30.0 

15.5 

Record  no. 


Pressure. 

Age. 

Right 
hand. 

Left 
hand. 

Age:  50  to  60  years 


Average 

Minimum.., 
Maximum.. 


30.5 
28.5 
31.5 
19.0 
28.0 
33.0 
16.5 
25.0 
21.0 
19.0 
28.5 
26.0 
26.0 
28.0 
34.5 
24.0 
25.5 


26.t 
16.5 
34.5 


24.0 

34.0 

2&5 

23.0 

(?) 

29.0 

15.0 

23.5 

2ao 

22.0 
21.5 
19.0 
28.0 
22.5 

sao 

21.0 
20.0 


Trac- 
tion. 


Age:  40  to  50  years— 0>ntinued 


48 - 

50 

26.0 

19.0 

7.6 

Average. 

t7.7 
19.0 
31.5 

t6,7 
17.0 
31.0 

H.8 

Minimum .... 

7.6 

Maximum. . . . 

22.0 

tS.7 
16.0 
34.0 


(?) 
2L0 

n.o 

12.0 

(?) 

15.5 
&0 

10.5 
5.0 
&5 

18.0 
7.0 

14.0 
7.0 

15.5 

10.0 
9.0 


FEMALE 


f. 
g 
P 

q 

u 


20  to  30  years 

26 

13.0 

12.5 

5.0 

30 

24.6 

2L0 

12.0 

26 

19.0 

16.5 

8.0 

26 

24.0 

24.0 

10.0 

30 

25.0 

lao 

11.0 

Age:  20  to  30  years— Continued 


11.9 

6.0 

21.0 


26 

23.0 

20.6 

13.0 

Average 

at.  A 

13.0 
25iO 

18.8 
12.6 
24.0 

9.8 

Minimum 

6.0 

Maximum 

13.0 

BUBEAU   OF  AMEBICAN    ETHNOLOGY  [Bt:i*uM 

III-  Indian  Adults — Continued 
Table  7.   Tests  of  muscular  sirengik,  in  hihs — Continued 

CO  OTOHtl-rontinuwl 


^^^li U 

m     J— ^ 

'  o .,,.       3S 

Average.....  ...... 

litnlroom,..J,,.... 
U&ximum. , .  J,., . , . 

I  Age:  40  to 

e...... .J      60 

• ■" « 

b .., 60 

t 1     « 

'— 


r- 

E«cofd^o> 

AgA. 

Prcsniro. 

tioa. 

llamRl  no. 

A^ 

Pm*«urc, 

L«lt 
tund. 

1                        Aie:  30to«»r«ATii 

Age  t  m  to  50  TQftn— Cti«ilLaued. 

1 

a.,, 

U 
3fi 

11 A 

11  0 

l%5 

IB.  5 
21.5 

13.0 

w,. 

r- 

00 
4S 
45 
4S 

m 

46 

1&5 
14.0 
34.5 

ai.o 

17.0 

lao 

0.5 
17.0 

las 
ia,5 

13  5 

&l> 

J,._.,. _ 

10 

o^,,^,, .,,. 

ILO 

i... 

11 

• 

* 

Avtfra^. 

It4 

1L(I 
S15 

lao 

7. 9 

Iftnimnm....' 

.^vergg^..... 

Majcimum. , . ,  ^^^^ . . 

17.7 
110 
215 

ts.t 

^.0 

*.l 

L 

XB 

\ 

Age:  40toJ»7wn 

U-0 

r 

fi 

60 
45 

17.  a 

l&O 

IS.  6 

mo 
ie.0 

3.5 
4.0 

lao 

.V«e 

GOtoflOye&nt 

ff 

1 

m 

4fi 

r.. 

56 

l^& 

L^5 

1£ 

(m)  AZTBO 
MALE 


Age 

:  20  to  30  years 

3 

24 
26 
29 
28 
28 
30 
28 
29 
29 
30 
24 
29 

27.0 

27.5 

(7) 

29.5 

29:0 

315 

3&0 

29.5 

32.0 
3&5 
3a5 

210 
210 
*33.0 
29.5 
28.0 
32.0 
32.0 
215 

2ao 

25.0 
31.0 
29.5 

13.0 
20.5 
22.5 
20.0 
20.0 
22.0 
20.0 
19.5 

2ao 
lao 

26.0 
16.0 

6.   .              

7 

8 

13 

14 

17 

18. 

21 

25 

28 

32 

Age:  20  to  ao  year*— Continaed 


Average. . . , 
Minimum.. 
Maximum.. 


26l0 
27.5 
3&5 
2&0 

aao 
a&o 
aas 

S7.5 


51.  f 
26.0 
37.6 


23.6 
1&5 
83.5 
2Sl5 

aa5 
3a6 

215 
27.5 


«7.7 
1&5 
33.5 


2a5 

12.0 
27.0 
29.5 
2a5 
21.0 
12.0 
2L0 


».7 
12.0 
20.5 
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III.  Indian  Adults — Continued 
Table  7.   Tests  of  muscular  strength ,  in  kiios — Continued 

(m)  AZT£C— <3oiitinued 
MA  LE-^ontinued 


396 


Record  no. 


Age. 


Pressure. 


Right      Left 
hand.    hand. 


Trac- 
tion. 


Record  no. 


Age. 


Pressure. 


Right      Left 
hand.    hand. 


Trac- 
tion. 


Age:  30  to  40  years 


Age:  40  to  50  years 


1 

40 
35 
38 
40 
35 
35 
36 
40 
40 
40 
35 
38 
32 
35 

4 

9 

1? 

15 

16 

19 



??, 



?3 

24 

41 

4? 

43 

46.. 

48 

40 

60 

38 
35 

51 

Average 

Minim  ntn .... 

Maximum.... 

24.5 
24.5 
25iO 
32.5 
3a5 
35.0 

3ao 
3ao 

23.5 
27.5 
17.0 
24.0 
2&5 
25.5 
21.5 
29.5 
29.0 


ie.8 

17.0 
36.0 


29.5  ; 
13.5  I 
23.5  : 
22.5  I 
S&O  j 

3ao  j 

25.0 
22.0 
25.5 
26.5 
18.0 
22.0 
21.5 
23.0 
23.0 
25.5 
27.5 


10.0 
4.5 
14.5 
(?) 
18.0 
22.5 

lao 

11.0 
19.5 
15.5 
10.0 

7.0 
10.0 
12.0 

9.5 
19.0 
29.0 


10 

50 
45 
45 
45 
50 
45 
45 
50 

20.5 
34.0 
20.5 
25.0 
24.0 
38.5 
32.0 
26.5 

20.0 
31.5 
23.0 
19.0 
16.5 
35.5 
^21.0 
23.5 

12.0 

20 

23.0 

26 

17.6 

27 

12.0 

30 

7.6 

45 

12.6 

49 

13.0 

62 

13.0 

Average. 

fr.e 

20.5 

iS,8 
16.6 
35.6 

IS,  8 

Minimum .... 

7.5 

Maximum. . . . 

38.5 

23.0 

Age:  50  to  60  years 


11. 
29. 
31. 


£3.9 
13.5 
30.0 


4.5 
29.0 


Average.... 
Minimum.. 
Maximum. . 


22.5 
27.6 
23.0 


i4,S 
22.5 
27.5 


21.0 
26.0 
21.5 


U.8 
21.0 
26.0 


7.6 
13.0 
12.0 


10.8 
7.5 
13.0 


11,,^,.^ *.,,.^ 

10 

m 

30 

lOlO 
ULO 

3D.0 
U.0 

U.0, 

140 
110 

3L0 

t„,„. 

T.ff 

•%»..>...» 

11.0 

•.„ .^^,, 

5.  a 

t, ,,, 

3L0 

t „„„,,.„,, 

li.A 

a. , ..,-,-. 

5.6 

r.....^4...^.'.^^^.,< 

to 

t „„„,,. , 

EO 

^,>.,,........,...^.4 

3L0 

■l ^^^ 

A,0 

Kvtittgs.^^^-. 

las 

4.# 

13.0 

Agi:  aoto40^«iirB 


I- 


taD 

IILD 

1B.0 

ms 

l^S 

Its 

lao 

«,s 

us 

iQ^ii 

lft.0 

ao, 

lfl,0 

ia.o 

is.a 

/t4 

]&0 

aiA 

le.o 

10.fi 

3.0 

2,0 

It.O 


4.J 
11.0 


Mfnlfuuiii . , ,  J, 


ia.5 

llLO 

laa 

in 

IflwO 
tLO 


J+7 
11.0 


&0 

140 
t3.S 
140 
15.0 
ICO 
915 


W.4 
&0 
1^,0 


U  ■ 
44 

4f 


4fl«;  sntodo  jvnn 


l&O 
13.  f 

ia.0 


t$,8 

lao 

l&O 


13.5 
13LJS 
1S.0 


1.0 

£.0 
40 


U.0 
14.  Jl 


1.0 
£.0 
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Table  8.  Data  pertaining  to  grayness 


(a)  APACHK 

MALE 


gray 
httir. 

Few 
gijiy    ! 
bain. 

No/r 

AdvmiclnKKniftum. 

No 

1     Ft'W 
h&lrs. 

Advancing  gr&yiieu. 

Noo 

24 

24 
24 
24 
?,1 

No.fl 

30.. 
47,. 

Age 

46 

45 
5$ 

A«B 

D^roe. 

Ko^ 

28 
28 
^ 
2SJ 
30 
30 
3D 
30 
32 
,T5 
35 
40 
40 
40 
45 
45 
45 
45 
45 

m 

£0 
50 
50 

Soji 

Age 

No.a 

AgB 

D^fiee. 

n 

■ 

'^. 

40.. 

«„ 

28.. 

fl.. 
30,, 
32.. 
^.. 
27., 
30.. 
3S,, 
21.. 
23,, 
24., 

I.. 

4.. 

A,. 
16.. 
37.. 
25., 
41., 
44,. 
4fi-. 

H 

1 

1K^ 

1 

48 

? 

1 

1 

7S 

■ 

l.'i 

25 
2S 

i       .. 

1 

17 

1 

aij.. 

\ 

! 

S      26 

13,,   28' 

22..'  26 

38.,  26  1 

*3.J  28 

■ 

10..'  27 

a..  27' 

fiO„   27 

7.-   28 

11..    28 

( 

12..    28 

J 

IS,.   38 

\ 

1ft.,    28 

1 

31..   28 

M.,    2H 

."'1 

i         t 

1     1 

FEMALE 


fift 

23 

23 
24 
24 
21 

25 
26 
20 
2g 
2S 

73.. 
74,. 
75„ 
77.. 

4& 

45 
50 
60 

70.. 
i8„ 
64.. 
62..' 
72,. 

45 
4fi 

60 

UodflfaU. 

do.                        1 
HftlfgfAy. 
Moderate. 
About  one-h»lf 
gray. 

7(t.. 

52,. 
58-, 
64., 
6K, 
61.. 
ST.. 
63., 
«.. 
55,. 

28 
30 

aa 

35 
38 
38 
40 
10 
40 
40 
50 

71 

Wt 

m 

7? 

^ 

W), 

M 

fV^ 

,w 

[ 

67  > 

) 

1 

•Individual  record  numbers. 


mn 
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III.  Indian  Aditi^ts— ^'ontiuuotl 
Tablk  8,  Data  perUiining  dj  graynt-Mif — ^C'uiitinued 


No 

t*-  f      ■ 

No 

hair. 

AilTjfcnqiTtg  gtmyiHiv. 

Ko« 

Age 
Si 

31 

H 

3i 

21 
2S 

3B 

• 

N<i.<iAge 

No.« 
11,. 

«1 

As* 

$5 

D«9rML 
About  tWQ^tlilj^ 
MndemU. 

About  uns-h^lt 
do. 

A  boot  €ii»-fourtb 

r?o,rt 

47„ 

w„ 
#.. 
».. 

«.. 
».. 

%. 

a.. 

;ii.. 

84.. 

8L, 
«.. 
&... 

22., 

37.- 
SO.. 

33 
33 
33 
33 
U 

3a 
as 

3ft 

« 

46 
45 
4fii 

w 

501 

ao ' 
5a 

63 

No,fl 

A«* 

Nc».« 

Affl 

&««»e. 

4 

* 

1(i 

' 

1 

'" 

7 

»     ^-^ 

£5 

-i 

17.. 

u 

y^ 

W 

10 

<rt 

3A 

1» 

W 

^ 

"a 

^ 

fm 

43^ 

m 

• 

in 

, 

«.. 

la  ,  ao 

21,.    30 

«t  { I 

m  '»]l 

19 

:f(i 

^ 

FEMALE 


A7 

24 
34 

24 

25 

ai 

36 
'  ST 
37 
27 
28 
28  ' 

Tl.. 
7fl.. 

40 

45 
45 

45 

72,. 

m  1  Moder*t«lf  RTfty. 
55            do. 

62., 

■ffl 

73 

AS.,   sn 

' 

80.. 

«0 

About   otif-thlpd 

7t„ 
62.. 

75.. 

78.- 

60.. 
&„ 

30 
30 
33 
S5 
35 
3S 
40 
45 
4B 
£0 

ni, 

ffi 

T7 

W 

M( 

74 

6«l 

A^ 

a  Individual  record  numbers. 
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III.  Indian  Adults — Continued 
Table  8.  Data  yertaining  to  grayness — Continued 

(c)ZUSl 
MALE 


No 

mi 

Few 

Advuidng  gnynou. 

No.     1 
mi 

Few 

Advimcing  gtay  nc«s. 

Nw 

Age 

73 
34 
25 

^o,"■ 

21.. 

Ag0 

4a 

No,« 

A«( 

D«K» 

MO.O 

Aga^NcMi 

A<. 

No.fl 

AgB 

Otpee. 

?H 

1 

4A 

W 

as 

55 
55 

6& 

yoderatdygny. 

do. 
About     one-tWrd 

Krey. 
Moderately  ^ray. 

do. 

do. 
Many  grsy  hmlrs, 
Moderataly  pay. 
A  ti  ci  u  t     ozte-half 
gr»y. 

».. 
12.. 
43.. 
57.. 
26_ 
3S., 

le.. 

23., 

32.. 
^.. 
«,, 

20.. 

10,. 

41.. 
fT.. 
31.. 
34., 
38.. 

30 

30| 
30 

T 

4]&    '  M 

I 

■1 

^      « 

11.. 

37.. 

1 

|l 

50 

[.-»,, 

ft 

25 
Z« 

» 
20 
2« 

37 
27 
28 
38 

3S 

2a 

28 
2S 
79 
29 
10 

20. 
46.. 
14.. 
4S,. 
50.. 

37 

n 

33 
33 
33 

33 
36  ' 
35  , 
33 

3fi 
38 

38 
10 
^ 

46  ' 

45 

U 

r 

e 

TH 

47 

ifl 

7 

in 

17 

%s 

[ 

•  ..» 

xt 

1 

la 

H 

- 

Nl 

\9 

Vi 

......... 

""■■  ■"' 

na 

77 

i 

FEMALE 


U.. 

M 

•m.. 

45 

«.. 

^ 

87„ 

31 

«.. 

50 

fi8.. 

60 

%.. 

27 

71.. 

60 

flO,. 

55 

to.. 

28 

73.. 

fiO 

ds.. 

Afi 

77 

2S 
30 
33 
33 

70.. 
«3.. 
«.. 
90.. 

m 

60 
60 

A7 

a'S 

73 

ModeraUdy  gray. 

About   oQe-thlrd 

gray- 
Modmutsly  {rimy. 


a  Individual  lecoxd  numbers. 
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EEAU  OF  AM£fiICAH  ETHKCaDHIT 
III,  INDIAN  Adui^tb^ — Continued 

MA1*E 


FEMALE 


aa.. 

» 

fia.. 

sa 

fT.. 

4£ 

71. 

26 

ad  . 

^ 

Tl.. 

«S 

m.. 

m 

1 

54.. 

40 

65. 

50 

•h. 

2fi  ' 

Ml.. 

4ft 

;«.. 

Jffi 

fis.. 

30l 

50.. 

4S 

75.. 

50 

ft7 

32 

J 

1  A3.. 

1 

50 
50 

W 

Mottetmtcl/  ycitk>T. 
Mod«r«t^y  gmy. 
About  oofj-fouriti 

do. 

do. 
Aliout  ooe -third 

jellDwlfth  ^imy. 
MoBtJf  yellowish 

gimy. 


Ko 

Adviuieiiig  graynen.        1 

No           Feir 

Adviittrinir  ^njiMH. 

iM 

24 
U 

m 
m 

Ho.- 
14.. 

13.. 

40 
40 

45 

4£ 

IS 

»»i 

im 

DqpnM. 

He^^hj^9fi.d 

A«l^             D^M. 

j» 

m 

m 

m 
m 

m 

m 

m 

Modsrmtrijgnij. 

About  oue-fnurUi 

Ationt  ob«-^aUtti 

Hod«nM7sni7. 

do. 
About  oi>»*ilxtb 

About  cmMbuitli 

AtMKtt  oae-tbfrd 

Altcvut  ODB-Ihlfd 

IS.     iH 

5.,. 

16-. 
li.. 

44,. 

41. 

M 

55 

55 
£5 

5& 

5& 

55 
56 

ao 

Wa^itmt/drWlKr* 

H.. 

f 

25      2» 

20.    aa 

1 

About  tiTO^tlili^ 

MedermttiT  srmj. 
About  ti^i-tiAfdi 

jreUowldh  s»J. 
About  tMTTlfcinh 

t».. 

15.. 

Abool  oiio-«1ifk 

JO.. 

jellowloti  ^tmf. 
Mos^  yellowlth. 
About  oQv^ourth 

Uo«tlr  j^^ltowlsk 

m 

n, 

58. 


About  <mc4iAtt  rd> 
towlflb  Kimy, 


(c)YUMA 
MALE 


2 

34 

35 

35 

20 

27 

4,,. 

a... 

17 

17.. 
30.. 

50 
£0 
AO 
59 

5Ji 

55 
60 

About  one-thUd 

Modflrmt«ay  irray. 
do. 

do. 
About  onp'thlrd 

About  tw^o-tblPl* 
gny. 
40. 
MMtJy  dirty  gray,    , 

37.. 
IL- 
5... 

2:: 

15.. 
JO.. 

13,- 

37 

3» 

30 

^fi 

IS 

in 

20 

1 1 

.... 

fl7 

21 

14.. 

a  Individual  record  numbers. 


HRDUCEAJ         PHYSIOLOGICAL  AND  MEDICAL  OBSERVATIONS 

III.  Indian  Adults — Continued 
Table  8.  Data  pertaining  to  grayness — Continued 

(O  YUMA— Continued 
FEMALE 


401 


No 

'     Few 

Adr&nclng  grayunii. 

Nn 

gray 

AdTAiwing  grmyDBBS, 

Noo 

Age 

No^ 

Age 

Ag^ 

Degwe. 

No.a  Age 

No." 

Age 

Ko.fl 

H 

Dtgne. 

U 

40 

About  cjno-nith 
gray. 

4l.    33 

3A 

I 

(/)  BIARICOPA 

MALE 


15,, 


35.. 
39,. 


3fl, 
34. 


25 

10„ 

as 

».. 

aa 

40,, 

3S 

W.. 

2S 

3S,, 

30 

^-. 

20 

26.. 

30 

33., 

35  |fi.,. 
3a  '!  37,. 

40  IB.. 

40  10,. 

4J  U. 
45 


J3. 


ydiowUh  gray. 
Moderately  gray. 
About  oae-nith 

gr»y. 
About  onu-t  hird 

dirty  gmy. 
Mckleraccly  gray. 

do. 
About  onc-hftLf  ypl- 

lovlflh  gmy. 
About  two-thlrdi 

(Urty  gray. 


JO  i 

ao 

33 
33! 

n 

35 

sa 

40 
40 
40 


as .. 


«o 


Ho«tly  ypMowtBh 

g*»y^ 

About  two-thlrda 

yellow  Esb  gTiiy« 
Hofttly  dirty  gray* 
dfK 


FEMALE 


£3.. 

24 

71., 

30 

80.. 

38 

70-. 

a* 

fi6.. 

2ft 

73.. 

40 

7»,, 

3ft 

73 

m 
m 

no 

nft 

t». 

74 

30 

*,..., 

1 

80. 

OS. 
&5. 

W.. 

«4j 

54. 
HI. 


as 


iSO 


50 


SomcwfaAt    yellow- 

lah  gmy, 
Hodemtdy  gfuy^ 
Ah  out    onp-thlni 

gray. 
About     otu.'^lKtb 

yellowlnh  gniiy. 
do. 
About  onc-Clftb  y»*l- 

lowlsh  gruy. 
About  ou0-founh 

yeUowlih  gray. 
About     oinp-flJHlb 

yallowlali  gray. 


75..    3D  I 
57.-    33 


1 

53.. 

77.. 

55 

A  bo  u  t  t wfHrtlilrds 

yellowish  gray. 
Somcwlv»t    yellow- 
l«hgi»y. 

1 

t""" 

1 \"" 

1 

\ 

■ 

3452— Bull.  34—08- 


o  Individual  record  numbers. 
-2« 


40S  ?^     BUREAU 'of  "iMEBICAK  ITHNOLOOY 

III*  Indian  Ai>ULTS^<^ontmu6d      ^1^%*^ 
Table  S.  Data  perUsimn^  to  graynes»-—Cox\iuiued 

MALS  —  — 


No 

Few 
iialj*. 

AdTftnci^  gr^TtiM*. 

No 

Few 

£S1 

Adrfuictng- KXAjim*. 

Non 

Age 
23 

30 

» 

30 

No.* 

A^ 

No.* 

IL& 

Diei«^ 

No.a 

AgP^ 

No.« 

AKB 

No.-AB«i 

1^*1^1  w*. 

34.. 

34.. 

30,, 
21.. 

ai.. 

30 
M 

u 

4A 

27.. 
il.. 

as.. 

S3.. 
30.. 

38 
45 

m 

m 
\^ 

M 

&a 

S9 

Sonuwtuit    y^Uow- 

Uodar»t«d3r  jttny. 
do, 

A  b  0  a  f     aiu-llfth 

Abotit  otus-fllth  fel- 
low] sh  gny- 
do. 
ModHntety  gny. 
About    ooohiW:}! 

About  otH-tblrd 
gray. 

Ovwr  on^third  yel- 
lowish Kiray. 

Ab^>Mtoiw4iiaty«t- 
lowtsh  gny. 

3fi.. 

as.. 

14.. 

a... 

4a. ., 

31 

33 

f 

34 
40 
4fi 
4& 

..... 

.... 

IB.. 

12.. 
!«.. 

as.. 

10,- 

40 

ao 
aa 

eo 
as 

About  tfro-th^Pdf 

y«||oiipUiL|:i^j 
About  omMmli  littt! 

13 

About  two4lklrdi 

grmy. 
YeUowlftb  gfmy. 
HoBtly  y^lowlA 

All   ihAdM  of  fH- 

lowtflih  gmy. 
Mo«tI^  y«Uovitt 

3ft„ 

P" 

ai„ 

83.. 

«*•*« 

FEMALE 


77, 


/3. 

7B. 


ID 


15 


ISO 


SoEEwwhai  yellow- 
lab  gtttf. 

About    otie^bJrd 
yello Willi  gr&y. 
do. 

About  twtj-tlUrdii 
lOl  »hadeft  yel- 
iowliih  gtnj. 

Botnewbat  y(^Uow- 
t«b  yi»y. 

Moderut^y  jfray. 

SowoMrbat  yi'llow- 
Lfth  gi*y. 


Tfl  . 

A!) 

m.. 

5S 

00.. 

7t.. 

3fi 

£5 

72.. 

40 

40 

&& 
^ 

71), 

45    ..... 

I         1 

About  onc-foartb 
yeUowIab  gf^j. 

About  oiie>4uUI  f^ 
lowlitb  ffT&y. 

Yellowish  gtK  J. 

Mostly  yeUovfih 

Almoat  AH  ydlow^ 
lab  gmj. 


a  Individual  record  numbers. 
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III.  Indian  Adults — Continued 
Table  8.  Data  pertaining  to  grayness — Continued 

(A)  PAPAGO 

MALE 


403 


No      1 

Few     1 

fr*y 

A  dvancl  ng  gm  ynfls  ■, 

No      ' 

m 

A^dvitnclng  gruytuMB. 

NCK> 

AgnNo^a 

AgB 

U 

2» 

30 

SA 

No^dAgo 

B<«f», 

lfa« 

Ag^lWo 

ABB, 

No.« 

Agel             Dflstce. 

1? 

23 

n 

24 

21 

2i 

3ftl 

23., 

3D.. 

30.. 
28,- 
24.. 
43.. 

50.. 

42.. 
10.. 

3& 

45 
4a 
48 
fiO 

55 

Modemtflly  gr^y. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
About      ouf^liiill 

gray. 
UfwinriitBly  gtuj. 
About       oUf^-huLf 
gray. 

3... 
44,. 
47.. 

fl... 
33-. 
«.. 
1... 
3,,, 
liL. 
7... 
IS.. 

37,. 

27| 
37| 
J? 

2a 

38 
39 
30 
30 

33 
33 
35 
36 

3a 
« 
4n 

m 

O 

19 

1 

An 

ar 

m 

4 

TO 

31.. 

4S..    40 

J 

1 

as., 

17.. 

46 
45 
48 

m 

1 

IL.    -M* 

1 

H 

^1 

1 

Tf 

ii 

FEMALE 


61,,   :^ 


U..,  25 


1  I 

i  67;. I  as 

»..    45 

I 

I 
:  57...  £0 


74.. 

m 


rt,5.. 


71,,   5A 


About    otie^tonth 

gray* 

About    omt-thlnl 

gray. 
A  ti  o  u  t       t  h  r  (J  u  ~ 

faiirttis  gmy, 
SotwrwIiAt  gray. 


77,.   m 


75.  J  S5  I 
7C,.'  35! 


(0  YAQUI 
MALE 


Jt»- 

21 

17. 

'^1 

JO. 

-24' 

1,. 

'3d 

a.. 

»| 

11. 

;=»' 

16, 

!  2a 

*.. 

37 

5.. 

27 

14. 


9... 
16.. 
6,.. 
13.. 
IS., 
3,.. 
*... 
7.., 
13.. 

27 

1 

.... 



— 

18 

38 
3ft 

30 
33 

1. 

\ 

[ 

a  Individual  record  ntimbera. 
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BXTBB^U  OF  AHKBICA9  BTHVOLOCnr 

m.  Indian  Adults — Ccmtiniifid 
TablbS.  Z)e»(a  pertoinin^  to  jrniyii«9a--<}ontinii0d 

(/)  TABAHCaiARK 


[■UU..34 


No 

ST/ 

Few 

Advmitcf  Of  fnyn«M, 

No 

Ef?. 

7«w 

AdT*nrii^ll!  1  nj  luww- 

lb* 

m 
u 

3S 

m 
m 

SI 

Not« 

IK, 

1-.. 
•-„ 
10., 

Age 

DflBTw. 

No.« 

A«« 

ffo.aA^ 

NajB|A«i 

Dt^l*^ 

3... 

4» 

as 

HO 
06 

do. 

do. 
do. 

do, 
do, 

do. 

30.. 

la,. 
li.. 

28 
36 
« 

39.. 

«fi 

lluoh  ffisj  hair. 

u. 

10 

in 

4,„ 

7  , 



1        1 

19 

FBKALB 


d.Jli 


Uuiy  fny  balrs. 


I 


(ifc)COIIA 
MALB 


93.. i  32 

37 
fitt 

26..!  46 
ao     50 

Modemlflly  gny. 

do. 

do. 
About   thrpp- 

fourtlifl  gray. 
Moderately  gray. 

4... 
27* 
32.. 
33.. 
48.. 
W.. 
J4.. 
ft... 
1... 
30., 
49.. 

a7.. 
38.. 

16-, 

43, . 
4ft.. 

33 
34 
35 

3fi 

40 
4fi 
46 
46 
4S 
46 
48 
60 

m 

60 
50 

1 

3&..'  23 

1         1 

31    1  33 

ao      45..    50 
SO      «...    50 
US     ^       £4 

4\J:  33 
6t»..i  2S 

1 



1ft..   24 

12..    5JJ 

1  ^'-    ^ 
44..    55 

1  10..  m 
M..  eo 

I'""" 

34      24 

■"" 

34      24 

CI    l?4 

.   ...,!,.   .. 

, 

47..   34 

f 

I 
13  .    25 

IB. J  25 

\ 

as.,  zs 

3...    36 

1 

' 

a,..    38 

l' 

|....- 

B...    30 

;.::i 

1 

1 

«..   32 

1 

1 

1 

ll 

FEMALE 


I        'I         I 
C...!  25  !    b.J  30 


g..l28   '. 
a...i  30  J. 

i...|  32  '. 


d..    60  I  A])Oiit    ono-half 
'     gray. 


h.. 
J... 


35  II. 
40  j. 

45  l|. 


a  Individual  record  numbers. 
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405 


«)  OTOMI 
MALE 


No 

Fovr 

1        Ad  viwd  m  gr«yiM!«4  ■ 

No 

Kir. 

hair*. 

AdTftnc^tng  grayni^Afl. 

NoaAfn 

No.a 

AgM 

Hq.^< 

AgP 

Degree, 

No.fl 

Age 

No^ 

Ag» 

Ko." 

A«© 

D«ffrae. 

23 
23 

13.. 
B... 

27.. 

B... 

10.. 

30-. 

as.. 

48-. 

Li.. 

2S 

38 
4fi 

48 

50 

50 

ao 

dO 
50 
56 

IB.. 
35.. 

ST.. 

11.. 

47.. 

43.. 

30.. 
31.. 

15.. 

5D 
£2 

55 

55 

55 

56 

5B 

m 

00 

ICoderately  gray. 
do. 

About    OIlB-»lJElb 

gray. 

About  one-fonrth 

gray^ 
About  om^- third 

gmy- 

About  onp-hiiH 

Modwaiely  gray. 
About  one-tbird 

gray. 
About   fiuc-fHth 

gray. 
About  oite-tbUd 

gray. 

30.. 

49.. 
50.. 

25.. 

21.. 
41.. 

22 

45- . 
45.. 

34 

35 

38 

40 

41 

42 
45 

45 
45 

48 

14.. 
8... 

53 

m 

23.. 

24.. 

28.. 

2... 

1... 

7...' 
18,. 

44.. 

50 

00 
GO 

eo 
eo 

00 
00 

ao 

About  one-tbLrd 

gray- 
do. 
About  two^t  ft  ha 

34.. 

gray. 
About     oUfi-httll 

35..   24 
%..    24 

.... 

gray. 

About  two-thirds 
gray. 
do. 

43.-   3S 
19..    20 

.... 

About       three- 
fourths  gray. 
Moderittdy  gmy. 

^ 

3fi 

29.. 

33 

FEMALE 


k... 
f... 
p... 
V. .. 


a... 

35 

b... 

35 

0... 

35 

i... 

45 

J... 

40. 

n... 

45 

e... 

-1 

X  . 

50 

ni.. 

46 

1 

'••• 

50 

Moderately  gray. 

do. 

do. 
About  one-third 

gray. 

About  two-t  birds 
gray. 


g... 

30 

w.. 

45 

c... 

50 

u... 

30 

h... 

50 

r... 

55 

a... 

35 

d... 

60 

t... 

y-r- 

45 
45 

1 

j 

Mostly  gray. 
About  one-half 

gray. 
Mostly  gray. 


(m)  TARA8CO 
MALE 


31 

22' 
23 

23 
23 

48.. 
45.. 

40.. 
3 

25 
32 

33 
45 
50 

58 

1 

, 

X, 

Moderately  gray. 
About  one-sixth 

gray. 
Moderately  gray. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
Mostly  gray. 
About    one-fifth 

gray. 
Exceptional.') 

37.. 

96l 

1 

11 

13..    50 

41..    26 
19  .    27 

4... 
5... 
21.. 
2... 
0... 
18.. 
15.. 

45.. 

50 
50 
50 
00 
60 
60 
05 

32 

30 

24.. 
42.. 
43.. 
7... 
25.. 

27 
27 
28 
30 
30 

! 

,^•> 

44 

23  ;  28.. 

24  17.. 
24      Ifi. . 

14 

30 

7^\ 

?4 

1 

40..    30 

46  .>  33 

32.. 

24 

1 

60.. 
27.. 
22.. 
47.. 
9... 
12.. 
8... 
23.. 

34 
35 
37 
38 
40 
40 
46 
50 

33..    24 

! 

3(> 

24 
24 

38.. 

■ 

10..    25 

39..    25 

29..:  20 

34.. 1  26 

1 

» Individual  record  numbers. 


fr  A  small  tuft  of  grayish-yellow  hair  on  left  and  in  front. 
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Table  H.  Data  imiaining  to  (jniytiesa — CuBtinued 


I 

1 


FEU  ALE 

Ml 

'^^ 

Ad^mm^it^  gmyiiP!M. 

No 

«T«y 

to 

Hon 

Age 

m 
w 

M 

m 
m 

An 

,No,a|A«6 

Ko,<i 

Ace 

» 
50 
J55 

M 
V 

DesfH. 

No.et 

ao 

33 

m 

u 
m 

40 
4& 

50 

No,«|AgelK(MiA«i 

1 

y„. 

3fi 
41 

SoTOAWliftt  gray, 
do. 

About     ttro-tiUfdi 

8omtrwbftt  gray. 
About      arwM»t«blh 

^wy- 
aon»»vrbAt    ypilow^, 
lahBimy. 

^ 

qp»« 

1 . 

«,.. 

... 

1 

.... 

fp. 

1 

y  ■' 

"- 

p..J  to 

h 

•; 

' 

'    -. 

(ll)Ara!BC                                                                       ^      ^ 
MAUB 

mi..  30 

St., 

14,. 

4S.. 

27.. 

iii!i7 

40     Somewhat  tfi^Lv. 

34.  J  SR 

ii 

' 

1 

a*^.      22 

as 

3S 

« 

ID 
40 
45 

50 

2... 
11,. 

1^ 
56 

55 
1(5 

do. 
About       oiHvthEid 
gi^y. 

About           ntu<4w|f 

40,. 

54.. 
43.. 
ft,.. 

16.. 

it 

ao 

32 
35 

3.       2*1 

il 

m 

34 

as 

26 
20 
28 

3ft 
28' 

2g| 
3ft 

2& 
39 
3d 
30 

m 

A 

37 

10,. 1  ^  1 

n 

50.. 
1,.. 

44  . 

3fi.. 
45,. 
40,. 
10. 

38 
3ft 

38 

40 
40 

40 
45 
45 
45 
50 

m 

iA 

17 

^ 

m 

7 

1R 

Hi 

Awt 

1'""" 
1  ■  ■  *  ki 

14 

^ 

1 

FEMALE 

Ih 

25 
27 

30 

*.,. 
*... 

41, 

m 

L.Jm 

About        onft^lilni 

f»y^ 
do. 
About          oni^-h&tf ; 

rf»y'                ' 

Som«wliat  gray- 

do. 
About     cnw-*oiirth 

gray. 
About     two-tbirda 

Bi>iiH3Wliat  gray* 

0... 

».. 

h„. 
I... 

111,. 

m 

30 
30 

SI 

m 

33 

35 
*5 
40 
40 

«; 

1 

i 

50 

50 

M 

,.„ 

V-*    F 

,.,, 

T, ,. 

■■■' 

- 

g-^- 

.,.. 

t 



a  Individual  record  numbers. 
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III.  Indian  Adults — Continued 
Table  8.  Daia  pertaining  to  graynesa — Continued 

(m)  TABASCO— Continued 
FEMALE 


No     I 

Few 

AdvanrlTis  gnynmi. 

No 

gk; 

Few 

1 

A  d  vaneing  ^n  jdoh. 

j 

nt^ 

Age 

3& 
36 
20 

2§ 
28 

3D 

N0,a 

A«e 
38 

m 

Soniflwtwt  grmy. 

do. 
Atwut     two-tWrdi 

Somewliat  jcmy. 
About     Qjw-fllghth 

BomewhAt    yeLLow7 

Uh  sray« 
If oatiy  gr^y. 

N0.n!ABB 

No.'a'Ace 
1     .. 

'Ho.aJwe 

DiV^ 

\... 

q.,, 

2 

1 

i 

—  • 

in*. 

r... 

fifi 

An 

1 

IT  ,. 

38 
40 
45 

Mi 

' 

f 

,. 

1  . . 

••    ]i 

„,J 

T  " 
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The  student  of  matters  of  physiological  and  medical  interest 
relating  either  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  Indians  will  be  aided  by 
a  list  of  references  to  authors  who  have  dealt  with  these  subjects. 
To  render  this  list  more  serviceable  a  brief  indication  of  contents  is 
appended  to  each  title.  The  list  has  no  claim  to  completeness;  the 
publications  on  the  subjects  considered  in  the  present  paper  were 
found  to  be  widely  scattered  and  it  is  certain  that  some  have  not 
come  to  the  writer's  attention. 

Alcalde.  J.  G.     Recuerdos  del  americano  aborigen.     Gac.  de  san.  mil.,  Madrid, 
1884,  X,  641,  673,  705,  737;  1885,  xi,  1,  33,  65. 
Nothing  original.     Data,  r^eum^d  from  other  works,  deal  in  general  with  all  the 
Indians  known  to  the  early  Spanish.     Chapters  on  food  and  drinks;  on  medicine. 
Alcocer,  Gabriel  V.    Cat&logo  de  los  frutos  comestibles  mexicanos.     An.  d.  Mus. 
nac.  de  M^x.,  Mexico,  1905,  2  6p.,  n,  no.  10  et  seq. 
Brief  botanical  references  to  and  identification  of  Mexican  fruits;  with  biblio- 
graphical notes.    Gives  native  names,  but  nothing  further  of  importance  to  the  eth- 
nologist. 

Allen,  W.  A.    Indians  immune  to  pyorrhoea.    Items  of  Interest,   N.  Y.,  1900, 
xxii,  251-252. 
Crow  tribe.    Has  never  found  an  Indian  with  pyorrhea  alveolaris.    Three  illustrar 
tions  of  Indian  dental  arches. 

Anatomy  and  medicine,  preliminary  remarks  on  the  Indian  notions  of.    School- 
craft's Arch.,  Phila.,  1854,  iv,  501-502. 
Brief  remarks  on  the  subject. 
Andrews,  E.    Military  surgery  among  the  Apache  Indians.    Chicago  Med.  Exam., 

1869,  X,  599-601. 
Andros,  F.    The  medicine  and  surgery  of  the  Winnebago  and  Dakota  Indians. 
Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc.,  Chicago,  1883,  i,  116-118. 
Indian  knowledge  of  anatomy;  surgery;  snake  bites;  diseases;  treatment  and  reme- 
dies. 

Practice  of  medicine  among  the  Winnebagos.    Schoolcraft*s  Arch.,  Phila., 

1853,  ra,  497-498. 
Brief  report  on  diseases,  medicine-men,  remedies,  sweat  bath. 
An  experience  among  the  red  Indians.     (From  a  correspondent.)    Lancet,  Lond., 
1904, 1,  611-12. 
Relates  an  instance  of  effectual  treatment  by  Manitoba  Indians  of  the  wounded 
and  inflamed  arm  of  a  white  man. 

B  AEGERT,  Jacob  .    An  account  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  California  peninsula. 
Smithson.  Rep.  for  1863, 352-369,  Wash.,  1864;  ibid,  for  1864, 378-399,  Wash.,  1865. 
Includes  observations  on  physical  traits,  dwellings,  dress,  food,  drinks,  habits, 
marriage,  children,  mental  traits,  diseases,  cures,  remedies. 
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Bailbt,  E.  H.  8.    The  ddicacyof  the  BenseoftMteftniflaglndiaoa.    EM>e.A.A.A. 
Sci.  1893,  ZLU,  311,  Salem,  18M. 
A  short  abstnct.    Tests  made  at  Haskell  by  chemicals  of  diicrait  teste. 
Bandbube,  a.  F.    AbcMriginal  tiephiniiig  in  Bolivia.    Amer.  Aiithn^.,  Waah.,  1AM, 
n.  s.,  VI,  44fM46. 
Notes  on  the  writer's  finds  oi  trephined  akuDs,  and  on  trephining  pmctiaed  by  the 
natives  of  Bolivia  to  this  day. 

Babbowb,  D.  p.    The  ethnobotany  of  the  Goahnilla  Indians  of  aoutlieni  Oaliloniis. 
Chicago,  1900,  ISZ. 
Dwellings,  foods,  food  plants,  drinka,  naiootics,  medicines,  diaeasea.    A  .detailed 
account  of  value. 
BAfisfTA,  P.    Native  midwileryin  South  America  and  ICeodoo.    St.  Louia  Jour. 

HomoBop.  and  Clin.  Reporter,  1894-6,  i,  832. 
BauL,  R.    The  medidne-man,  or  Indian  and  Eskinio  notions  of  medicine.    .Oanada 
Med.  and  Suig.  Jour.,  Montreal,  1885-6,  ziv,  466,  682. 
Gree  Indians:  Notions  on  the  subjects  of  medicine,  medidne-men,  trftiiwiit, 
witchery,  remedies,  poisons,  labor,  surgery,  sweat  bath. 

Eskimo:  A  few  words  only  on  diseases,  treatment,  and  remedies. 
Bbmxdict,  a.  L.    a  medical  view  of  the  American  Indiana  of  the  Neitheaal.    Med. 
Age,  Detroit,  1901,  xix.  767-771. 
Nothing  original  except  a  reference  to  a  supemumefary  tooth  in  an  Indian  skull 
(p.  770),  and  a  few  remarks  on  bones. 

Ba8HbAR,M.    Medical  customs  of  the  Mexicans  and  Rocky  Mountain  Indiana.    Tteis. 
Colo.  Med.  Soc.,  Denver,  1897, 166-169. 
A  few  remarks  on  Mexican  j^ysicians.    Not  a  word  on  Indiana. 
BxsaxLL,  G.  P.    Description  of  proceedings  of  the  Glalam  squaws  of  Puget  Bound,  in 
some  cases  of  difficulty  in  accouchement.    Cal.  Med.  Jour.,  Oakland,  1888,  z, 
227-228. 
A  few  notes  on  labor,  head  deformation,  and  procedure  of  the  Indians  in  a  case  of 
abnormal  delivery. 

Boas,  Franz.    The  Central  Eskimo.    6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1884-^,  399-669,  Wash., 
1888. 
Includes  ol)ser\'ationH  on  dwellings,  drees,  food,  habits,    social  life,  parturition, 
attention  t^)  the  new-l>om,  puerperium,  medicine-men,  treatment  of  diseases. 

The  doctrine  of  souls  and  of  disease  among  the  Chinook  Indians.     Jour. 

Amer.  Folk-Ix)re,  Boston  and  N.  Y.,  1893,  vi,  39-43. 

A  number  of  Chinook  texts  relating  to  the  subjects  expressed  in  the  title. 
BoRDKN,  W.  C.    The  vital  statistics  of  an  Apache  Indian  community.    Boston  Med. 
and  Surg.  Jour.,  1893,  cxxix,  5-10;  also  Sanitarian,  N.  Y.,  1893,  xxxi,  224-237. 
Statist irs»,  for  a  period  of  five  years,  on  Apache  prisoners  at  Mount  Vernon  barracks, 
Ala.     Births,  deaths,  causes  of  death. 

BoTKLEK,  W.  C.    Pec4iliarities  of  American  Indians  from  a  physiological  and  patho- 
logical standpoint.    Maryland  Med.  Jo'ur.,  Baltimore,  1880-1881,  vii,  54-68. 
BouRKE,  John  G.    The  medicine-men  of  the  Apache.    9th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1887-^, 
443-003,  Wash.,  1892. 
Treats  of  the  subject  in  general,  including  many  references  to  other  writers.    Medi- 
cine-men and  medicine-women,  remedies,  modes  of  treatment,  fetishes;  bibliography. 

Distillation  by  early  American  Indians.    Amer.  Anthrop.,  Wash.,  1894,  vii, 

297-299. 

Not(*8  on  native  liquors,  principally  Mexican. 
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B0U88ENARD,  L.    Le  "m^ecin"  chez  Iw  Peaux-Rougvs  de  la  guyane  franyabe. 

Rev.  Bc:ient.,  Paris,  1883,  xxxli,  656-658.     Also  Praticien,  Paris,  1883,  vi,  59^-602. 

Brewer,  I.  W.    Tuberculosis  among  the  Indians  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico. 

N.  Y.  Med.  Jour.,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  17,  1906. 

Tuberculosis  among  the  school  and  reservation  Indians  in  this  part  of  the  United 

States. 

Brinton,  D.  G.     Left-handedness  in  North  American  aboriginal  art.    Amer.  Anthrop. , 
Wash.,  1896,  ix,  175-181. 
Discussion  as  to  the  frequency  of  left-handedness  among  the  Indians,  based  on  the 
evidence  of  their  arti^cts. 

Buchanan,  C.  M.  Some  medical  customs,  ideas,  beliefs,  and  practices  of  the  Snoko- 
mish  Indians  of  Puget  sound.  St.  Louis  Cour.  Med.,  1899,  xxi,  277,  355. 
Observations  on  foods,  habits,  medicine-men,  notions  of  disease,  treatment  of  dis- 
ease, knowledge  of  anatomy  and  physiolog>%  causation  of  disease,  remedies,  sweat  baths 
and  cold  baths,  poisons,  twin  birth,  ideas  of  sexual  and  generative  functions,  menstrua- 
tion, gestation,  retained  placenta,  chastity.  Treats  mainly  of  the  beliefs  and  customs 
of  the  people  in  the  above  particulars. 

Carr,  L.    The  food  of  certain  American  Indians  and  their  method  of  preparing  it. 
Proc.  Amer.  Antiq.  Soc.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  1895;  reprint,  1-38. 
A  general  account,  mainly  of   the  eastern   tribes.     A  large  list  of  references  to 
earlier  writers. 

Chamberlain,  A.  F.    Maple  sugar  and  the  Indians.    Amer.  Anthrop.,  Wash.,  1891, 
IV,  381-383. 
Notes  on  the  subject,  with  references  to  other  writings. 
Chamberlain,  Lucia  S.    Plants  used  by  the  Indians  of  eastern  North  America  (com- 
piled by  Russell).    Amer.  Naturalist,  Boston,  1901,  xxxv,  1-10. 
Enumeration  of  the  plants  used,  and  their  u.«ie8;  list,  of  works  from  which  information 
was  obtained. 

Chastrey,  H.     L*hygi^ne  et  la  mMecine  choz  les  Indions (iuaraunos.    J.  d*hygi^ne, 
Paris,  1898,  xxiii,  505-508. 
The  natives  of  the  delta  of  the  Orinoco:  Hygiene,  nursing,  parturition,  medicine- 
men, remedies,  surgery. 

L'hygi^ne  et  la  m^ecine  chez  les  Indiens  Quiches  (Chaco,  S.  A.).     La 

m^d.  mod.,  Paris,  1898,  ix,  215-216. 
Hygiene,  dwellings,  parturition,  food,  diseases,  medicine-men,  remedies,  snake- 
bites, surgery. 

Chesnut,  V.  K.    Plants  used  by  the  Indians  of  Mendocino   county,  (California. 
Cont.  U.  S.  Nat.  Herbar.,  Wash.,  1900-1902,  vn,  295-408. 
Round  Valley  and  Ukiah  tribes:  A  valuable  detailed  account  of  the  plants  u^ed, 
particularly  of  those  serving  for  food  or  drink. 

Cleaves,  C.  C.    Parturition  among  the  E^skimos.     Indiana  Med.  Jour.,  Indianap- 
olis, 1899-1900,  XVIII,  296;  also  (the  same)  in  the  Pacific  Med.  Jour.,  San  Fran., 
Dec,  1899. 
Northwestern  Alaska:  Description  of  an  ordinary  case  of  labor. 
Conyncjham,  E.  F.    An  Indian  bath.    Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc.,  Chicago,  1903,  xu, 
323. 
Describes  very  briefly  and  pictures  a  sweat-bath  hut  among  the  Salish. 
Cook,  O.  F.    Food  plants  of  ancient  America.    Smithson.  Rep.  for  1903,  481-497, 
W-ash.,  1904.  . 
Notes  on  some  of  the  more  important  native  focKls,  with  suggestions  as  to  derivation. 
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GoirxLLB,  F.  y.    FlusBiint  Indiani  off  Otlifornift.    Amflr.  Anthnp.,  WmIi.,  1802,  t, 
351-861. 
Gomtaiiu  obsorvAtioDB  on  lood  plantB  and  their  use. 
*-*—    Wokas,  a  primitive  food  oi  the  Klamath  Indiane.    Bep.  U.  S.  N«t.  Maa.  lor 
19Q2,  726-739,  Wash.,  1904. 
A  detailed  account  of  Uie  use  of  Nymphea  polyaepala. 
— —    Desert  j^antaaa  a  aource  of  drinldog  water.    Smithaon.  Bep.  for  1908, 499-4S0ft, 
Wash.,  1904. 
Notes  the  use  of  bimaga  cactus  juice  by  the  Flapago  and  the  Sen. 
Gbbb.    An  account  of  medicine  and  suigery  as  it  exists  among  the  Gree  TndJans. 

St.  Louis.    Med.  and  Suxg.  Jour.,  1865,  zm,  312^18. 
GuBBixR,  A.  F.    A  study  relative  to  the  functions  of  the  reproductive  apparatus  in 
American  Indian  women.    Trsna.  Amer.  Gyneoolog.  Soc.,  Fhila.,  1891,  zvi, 
264-294;  also  hi  Med.  News,  Fhila.,  1891,  uz,  390-898,  portion  of  same  article. 
A  compilation  of  notes  gathered  from  agoicy  i^ysicians  in  responee  to  a  circular 
letter;  these  relate  to  more  than  30  tribes,  but  under  most  ci  the  headings  the  answen 
are  not  comprehensive. 

iSubjects:  Diseases  of  reproductive  oigans  in  children,  puberty,  menstruation, 
menopause,  marriage,  conception  and  gestation,  abortion,  labor,  puerperium,  and 
pelvic,  venereal,  and  malignant  diseases. 

Valuable,  although  lacking  exact  data  and  details. 
Gushing,  Frank  Hamiiax>n.     Zufli  fetiches.    2d  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1880-81,  3-46, 
Wash.,  1883. 
A  detailed  explanatory  account  of  the  Zufli  fetishes,  many  of  which  are  suppoaed  to 
possess  preventive  or  curative  medicinal  properties. 

Zufii  breadstuff.    The  Millstone,  Indianapolis,  ix,  1884,  1-4,  11^-28,  85-38, 

65-4^9, 75-78,  93-95, 107-110, 129-131, 161-163, 173-176, 197-199, 228-227;  z,  1-4, 
21-24,  41-44,  59-63,  97-101,  119-122, 140-144. 

Contains,  besides  tradition  and  folklore,  much  information  on  Zufii  foods. 

A  case  of  primitive  surgery.    Science,  June  25,  1897,  977-981. 

Zufii:  Description  of  the  curing,  by  two  medicine-men  of  the  tribe,  of  a  phlegmon- 
ous inflammation  of  the  foot. 


Scarred  skulls  from  Florida.    Amer.  Anthrop. ,  Wash. ,  1897,  x,  17-18. 


Description  not  accompanied  by  illustration;  leaves  one  in  doubt  as  to  what  was 
seen  by  the  author.    Interesting  remarks  on  intentional  head  deformation. 
Da  Lacerda,  J.  B.    La  force  musculaire  chez  les  Indiens.    Trans.  Pan-Amer.  Med. 
Cong.  1893,  pt.  2,  1297-1298,  Wash.,  1895. 

Botocudos,  Cherentes  (Brazil) :  A  note  on  dynamometric  tests;  a  remark  on  auditory 
memory  of  the  Indians. 

Darling  and  Winder.     Indian  difieases  and  remedies.     Boston  Med.  and  Suig.  Jour., 
1846,  XXXIV,  9-13. 

Indians  of  the  great  Manitoulin  island,  I^ake  Huron.     Brief  notes  on  diseases  and 
remedies. 

De  Forest,  J.  W.    History  of  the  Indians  of  Connecticut.    Albany,  1871, 

Includes  limited  data  on  dwellings,  clothing,  food,  habits,  marriage,  morals,  dis- 
eases, treatment  of  diseases. 

Dixon,  R.  B.    The  northern  Maidu.    Bull.  Amer.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  N.  Y.,  May,  1905, 
xvn,  119-346. 
Contains  observations  on  dwellings,  dress,  food,  occupations,  habits,  sports,  crimes, 
birth,  puberty,  marriage,  medicine-men  and  their  methods. 
DoMENECH.    See  Linas,  A. 
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DowLER,  B.     Reeearchee  into  the  sanitary  condition  and  vital  statistics  of  barba- 
rians.    New  Orleans  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.,  1857,  xiv,  335-352. 
Eells,  M.    The  Twana  Indians  of  the  Skokomish   reservation  in  Washington  ter- 
ritory.   Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  and  Geog.  Surv.,  Wash.,  April  9, 1877,  m,  no.  1,  57-114. 
Contains  observations  on  physical  traits  (including  weight  and  a  few  measurements), 
a  few  brief  notes  on  physiology,  pathology,  mentality,  foods,  drinks,  narcotics,  medi- 
cines, poisons,  dwellings,  clothing,  marriage,  parturition,  attention  U^  the  new-bom, 
morals,  habitfl.     tracks  details. 

The  Twana,  Chemakum,  and  Klallam    Indians    of    Washingt^m  territory. 

Smithson.  Rep.  for  1887,  605-681,  Wash.,  1889. 

Includes  observations  on  dwellings,  dress,  food,  drinks,  occupations,  habits,  medi- 
cines, marriage,  children. 

Ehrenreich,   p.     Beitrage    z.  Vdlkerkunde   Braziliens.     Ver6ffentlichungen  a.  d. 
konigl.  Mus.  f.  Vdlkerkunde,  Beriin,  1891,  ii. 

Numerous  notes  on  mode  and  habits  of  life  of  Brazilian  Indians,  with  ol>ser\'ation8 
of  medical  interest. 
Enoelmann,  G.     JjaL\x)r  among  primitive  peoples.    St.  Louis,  1882. 

Includes  data  on  parturition  among  the  Indians,  and  bibliographic  references. 

Posture  in  labor.    Trans.  Amer.  Gynecolog.  Soc,  1880,  v,  Boston,  1881. 

Pregnancy,  parturition,  and    childbed    among   primitive    peoples.     Amer. 

Jour.  Obsteta.,  N.  Y.,  1881,  xiv. 

Massage  and  expression  or  external  manipulations  in  the  obstetric  practice 

of  primitive  peoples.    Ibid.,  1882,  xv. 

Characteristic  labor  scenes  among  yellow,  bla<'k,  and  red  races.    St.  Ix>uis 


Cour.  Med.,  1882,  viii. 
Evans,  J.  P.    Twelve  months'  practice  in  the  Cherokee  Nation  Weet.    South.  Jour, 

Med.  and  Phys.  Sci.,  Nashville,  1854,  n,  12,  157,  317. 
Fewkes,  J.  Walter.    A  contribution  to  ethnobotany.    Amer.  Anthmp.,  Wash.,  1896, 
IX,  14-21. 
List  of  Hopi  food  and  medicinal  plants,  with  notes  on  their  uses. 
Fletcher,  Robert.     On  ^prehistoric  trephining  and  (*ranial  amulets.     Cont.  North 
Amer.  Ethnol.,  Wash.,  1882,  v,  1-32. 
Includes  observations  on  Indian  trephincnl  skulls  and  discussion  as  to  the  purposes 
of  the  operation. 

Flexion,  C.    Some  medicines  of  the  Swampee  Cree  Indians  of  the  north.    Canad. 
Pharmaceut.  Jour.,  Toronto,  1897-8,  xxxi,  126-129. 
Notes  on  the  remedies  used  in  the  tribe,  with  incidental  remarks  on  diseases. 
Friederici,  Georg.    Der  Gang  des  Indianers.    Globus,   Brunswick,  1898,  lxxiv, 
273-278. 
A  (compilation,  with  numerous  citations,  on  peculiarities  of  the  Indian  foot  and 
gait.    Of  but  little  value;  no  scientific  observations. 

Gabb,  William  M.    On  the  Indian  tribes  and  languages  of  Costa  Rica.    Trans.  Amer. 
Philos.  Soc,  Phila.,  1875,  xiv,  483-602. 
Includes  observations  on  physical  characters,  habits,  parturition,  attentions  to  the 
child  at  birth  and  later,  marriage,  medicine-men  and  their  practices,  foods  and  drinks, 
diseases,  remedies. 

Gaillard.    Life  among  the  Nez  Percez  Indians.     Richmond  and  Ix>uisville  Med. 
Jour.,  Louisville,  1871,.  xi,  589-604. 
Dwellings,  clothing,  occupation,  sweat  baths,  diseases,  parturition,  attentions  to 
child,  treatment  of  sickness,  suiger>'. 
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OsBBB,  G.    Notes  on  the  Tinneh  or  Gliepewyui  Indlaiis  of  Briiuh  and 
America.    Smitheon.  Rep.  lor  1M6,  9(0-^127,  Waah.,  1887. 
IndudeB  observatioiis  on  ^yaal  tnit0»  mentel  and  mofal  dlalacteri8tioli^  habiti, 
medicine-men,  methods  of  curing,  sweat  baths,  dwellings,  dress,  food,  occopaftions. 
'■  Tribes  of  western  Washington  and  northwestern  Oregon.    Oonl.  North  Amer. 

BthnoL,  Wash.,  1877,  i,  pt  2, 157-361. 
Includes  obsenm^ions  on  population,  dwellings,  dress,  food,  habita,  mairiige, 
medicine,  diseases,  head  defonnation.  ^ 

CkuDDABD,  P.  E.    Life  and  culture  of  the  Hupa.    Unir.  of  OtL  Pabku,  Berisriey, 
1903,  X,  no.  1, 1-88. 
Indudes  observations  on  dwellings,  dress,  food,  occupations,  habitay  diUdren, 
sports,  diseases,  medidne-men,  healing. 

GoDrBBT,  G.  G.  M.    The  Indian  woman  in  labor.    Med.  Bee.,  N.  Y.,  IBM,  zlti, 
890. 
Brief  statements  conceming  menstruation,  fecundity,  gestation,  labor,  placenta, 
puerperium,  malignant  diseases  (none  seen). 

GoBX,  J.  H.    Tuckahoe,  or  Indian  bread.    Smithscm^  Rep.  for  1881, 687-701,  Wash., 
1883. 
Dissertation  on  tuckahoe,  with  bibliography.    Eastern  tribes. 
GuNMBLL,  F.    The  healing  art,  as  practiced  by  the  Indians  of  the  plaina.     Cincin. 
Lancet  and  Obe.,  1874,  xtxi,  145-147. 

—    Indian  questions  from  a  medical  standpoint.    Ibid.,  1878,  xzi,  157-109. 

GuNMBix,  Gborob  Bikd.     Childbirth  among  the  Blackfeet.    Amer.  Anthrop., 
Wash.,  1896,  ix,  286-287. 
A  few  notes  on  preparations  for  labor  and  on  the  treatment  of  the  new-bom  child. 

Cheyenne  woman  customs.    Ibid.,  1902,  n.  s.,  nr,  18-16. 

Notes  on  customs  connected  with  menstruation,  parturition,  attentions  to  the  new- 
bom. 

Some  Cheyenne  plant  medicines.     Ibid.,  1905,  n.  s.,  vn,  37-43. 

Nott»8  on  healers;  a  list  of  medicinal  plants)  with  descriptions  of  their  uses. 

Grohman.    Sitten  hinsichtlich  Krankheit  und  Tod  bei  den  Azt^ken-Indianem. 
Schweiz.  Bl.  f.  Gsndhtspflg.,  Zttrich,  1898,  n.  F.,  xiii,  84-89.    . 
Modem  '* Aztec,"  Veracmz:    Notions  and  habits  of  the  people  concerning  nick- 
nees  and  treatment;  incidimlul  remarks  on  diseases. 

Grossmann,  F.  E.    The  Pima  Indians  of  Arizona.     Smithson.  Rep.  for  1871,  407- 
419,  Wash.,  1873. 
Includes  rather  superficial  not(*s  on  sickness,  medicine-men  and  their  metluxlR,  mar- 
riage, food,  drinks. 

Harris,  G.  H.     Root  foods  of  the  Seneca  Indians.    Pr<K\  Rochester  Acad.  »Sci., 
1889-91,  I,  lOG-117. 
A  discussion  of  the  foods  of  the  tribe,  with  wmie  refen»nct»s. 
Harshberuer,  J.  W.    Purposes  of  etimolxitany.     Hotan.  Gaz.,  Madison,  Wis.,  1896, 
XXI,  no.  3,  14G-54. 
Discussion  on  ethnobotany;  no  contributions. 
Ha  YARD,  V.    The  mezquit.     Amer.  Natumlist,  May,  1884;  also  a  revised  reprint. 
Description  of  the  tree  and  its  usu^. 

The  food  plants  of  the  North  American  Indiana.    Bull.  Torey  Botan.  Club, 

1895,  xxn,  no.  3,  9^-123. 

Notes  on  a  large  number  of  food  plants,  wild  and  cultivated. 

Drink  plants  of  the  North  American  Indians.    Amer.  Jour.  Phami.,  Phila., 


1896,  Lxvm,  2()5-2«8. 
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Moxicaii  and  Southwestern  IndianH.*  Notes  on  plants  yielding  alcoholic  liquors, 
those  yielding  Htimulating,  exhilarating,  or  intoxicating  principles  other  than  alcohol, 
and  those  furnishing  juices  or,  by  infusion,  pleasant  beverages,  more  or  less  used  to 
(luench  thirst. 

Hefperman,  W.  T.    Medicine  among  the  Yumas.    Cal.  Med.  Jour.,  San  Fran.,  1896, 
XVII,  135-140. 

Notes  on  Yuma  medicine-men  and   treatment;   but  few   details.    No  data  on 
diHoases. 
Hoffman,  Walter  James.    The  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery  by  the  aboriginal 

races  of  the  Southwest.     Med.  and  Surg.  Reporter,  Phila.,  1879,  XL,  157-160. 
The  aboriginal  medicine-man.    West.  lancet,  San  Fran.,  1882,  xi,  436,  443. 

Sioux,  with  notes  on  other  tribes:  medicine-men  and  medicine-women,  labor  and 
fiiht  attentions  to  the  child,  notions  of  disease,  head  deformation. 

The  Mide^'wiwin  or  *' Grand  Medicim*  society"  of   the  Ojibwa.    7th  Rep. 

B.  A.  E.,  1885-<),  143-300,  Waah.,  1891. 

Detailed  description  of  the  society,  and  of  the  healers  who  compose  it,  and  their 
ineth(Kls.     Numerous  citations  fn)m  other  writers. 

Pictography  and  shamahistic  rites  of  the  Ojibwa.    Amer.  Anthrop.,  Wash., 


1888,  I,  209-229. 
Notes  on  the  Ojibwa  medicine?  s<x*iety  and  h^'alers. 

Shamanistic  practices.     Univ.  Med.  Mag.,  Phila.,  1890-91,  in,  7;^79. 


Ojibwa,  with  notes  on  other  tribes:  Notions  of  disease,  mt^iicine-men,  societies, 
tr(»atment,  medicines,  sweat  baths,  abortion,  surgery,  self-mutilation,  snake  bites. 

The  Menomini  Indians.     14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1892-3,  pt.  1,  3-328,  Wash., 

189(>. 

Includes  observations  on  population,  medicine-men  and  medicine  societies,  sports, 
food,  tobacco. 

Holder,  A.  B.    The  age  of  puberty  of  Indian  girls.    Amer.  Jour.  Obstets.,  N.  Y., 
1890,  xxiii,  1074. 

Obsc^rv'ations  on  7  full-bloo<l  and  3  half-breed  ('n)w  girls  of  known  age.  Menstruation 
began  at  from  10§  to  14i  years. 

Gynecic  notes  taken  among  the  American  Indians.    Ibid.,  1892,  xxv,  752; 

XXVI,  41. 

Notes  on  puberty  and  menstruation  (including  the  data  given  in  the  last  preceding 
publication). 

Measurements  (weight,  height,  chest  girth,  waist  girth,  hip  girth)  of  33  Crow  girls 
and  young  women  of  from  12  to  25  years  of  age;  too  heterogeneous. 

Notes  on  artificial  abortion,  especially  among  the  Crows. 

Labor — brief  notes. 

Remarks,  not  sufficiently  substantiated,  on  increase  of  Indian  population. 

Venereal  diseases — ^many  reports  of  interest;  also  personal  observations. 
Paperson  diseases  among  Indians.    Med.  Rec,  N.  Y.,  1892,  xlii,  177, 329, 357. 

Indians  (Western)  in  general:  Effects  on  health  of  changes  in  climate  and  habits; 
dress,  dwelling,  diet;  reports  on  syphilis,  scrofula,  consumption;  reports  on  other 
diseases;  surgery;  vitiligo,  harelip,  gray  hair,  bald  heads;  intoxicants;  medicine 
and  inodicine-men;  the  sweat  house. 

Hour. If,  Walter.    The  Hopi  in   relatitm   to    their    plant    environment.      Amer. 

Anthn)p.,  Wash.,  1897,  x,  33-44. 
Gives  a  list  of  food  and  metlicine  plants,  with  brief  notes  on  their  uses. 
HroliCka,  Ales.    A  new  joint  formation.    Amer.  Anthrop.,  Wash.,  1899,  n.  s.,  i,  660- 

551. 
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Description  of  wauAMe  mulU  of  fimctnre  in  the  banai  of  the  aim  of  a  Ken- 
tucky Indian. 

Physical  and  physiologiGal  observatians  on  the  Nsvaho.    Ibid.,  1900,  n.  a.* 

11,330-345. 

Pkvliminary  report.    Puberty,  maniage,  pulse,  xespiration,  tempeiataiey  dfswwwi, 
disposiUon,  crime,  head  defimnation. 

The  Astecs  of  yesterday  and  to-day.    Haxper's  Mj^.,  N.  Y.,  Dec.»  190S, 

37-42. 

Notes  on  dwellingB,  dress,  habits. 

The  "Chidbimecs"  and  their  ancient  culture,  with  notes  on  the  Tepecanos 


and  the  ruins  of  La  Quemada,  Mexico.    Amer.  Anthrop.,  Wash.,  1903,  n.  s.,  t, 
385-i40.   Pbrtitm  relating  to  Tepecano  translated  by  Fehlinger  in  Globus,  Bruns- 
wick, 1904,  Lxxxv.  292-293. 
Tepecano  (Jalisco):  Dwellings,  clothing,  occupation,  food,  social  customB,  crime, 
intellectual  qualities,  medicine,  parturition,  attentions  to  children. 

Notes  on  the  Indians  of  Sonoia,  Mexico.    Amer.  Anthrop. ,  Wash.,  1904,  n.  s., 

VI,  61-^. 

Mayo,  Yaqui,  but  principally  Opata:  Dwdlings,  dress,  occupation,  food,  drinks, 
crime,  marriage,  fecundity,  parturition,  puerperium,  medicine,  n^pdidne-women, 
remedies,  diseases. 

Notes  on  the  San  Carlos  Apache.    Ibid.,  1905,  n.  s.,  vn,  480-495. 

Dwellings,  head  deformation,  habits. 

Diseases  of  the  Indians,  more  especially  of  the  southwest  United  States  and 


northern  Mexico.    Wash.  Med.  Annals,  iv,  no.  6, 1905, 372-394.    With  discussion 

on  diseases,  treatment,  and  remedies  by  Dr.  D.  S.  Lamb,  Dr.  G.  M.  Kober,  Gen. 

Forwood,  and  Dr.  E.  L.  Morgan. 
Hkdu6ka,  AleS,  and  Carl  Lumholt2.    Trephining  in  Mexico.    Amer.  Anthrop., 

Wash.,  1897,  x,  389-396. 
Deecription  and  illustration  of  two  Tarahumare  trephined  skulls,  collected  by 
Lumholtz,  with  details  of  the  find  by  Lumholt/. 
Hunter,  J.  D.    Observations  on  the  diseases  incident  to  certain  of  the  North  American 

Indian  tribi^.    N.  Y.  Med.  and  Phys.  Jour.,  N.  Y.,  1822,  i,  174-179. 
Remarks  on  the  diseases  of  the  females  of  several  Indian  tribes  weist  ot  the 

Mississippi.     Ibid.,  304-315. 

Remarks  tm  several  disi'asw  prevalent  among  the  western  Indians,  with  some 


a<'count  of  their  remedies  and  modes  of  trt^tment.     Amer.  Med.  Recorder,  Phila., 
1822,  v,  408-417. 

I.  Plains  Indians.  A  letter  cimtaining  notes  on  their  diseases  and  treatment,  with 
nam(>s  of  romediw. 

II.  A  letter  cont^iining  observations  on  menstruation,  gestation,  parturition, 
deformed  infants,  attentions  to  the  new-bom,  nursing,  diseases,  worms. 

III.  A  letter  giving  observations  on  several  diseases  and  remedies. 
Valuable  conmiunications,  republished  in  substance  in  the  following: 

Memoirs  of  a  captivity  among  the  Indians  of  North  America.     3d  ed.. 

Lend.,  1824. 

Treats  of  plains  tribes  (particularly  Kickapoo,  Kansas,  and  Osage). 

The  most  valuable  account  on  matters  of  medical  interest  among  these  peoples. 

Habitations,  habits,  food,  clothing,  occupations,  physical  and  moral  condition, 
medicine-men,  marriage,  birth,  nursing,  crimes  and  punishment,  diseaseB,  treatment 
of  the  sick,  medicines,  surgery. 
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Ira,  G.  \V.    Medical  experience  among  Indians.    West.  Med.  Rev.,  Lincoln,  Nebr., 
1896,  I,  89-93. 
Omaha,  Winnebago,  Ponca,  Sioux:  Notes  on  diseases,  puberty,  marriage,  labor, 
puerperium,  medicine-men. 

Jacobsen,  Adrian.    Derzweite  Typusder  Geheimbttnde  bei  den  Nordwest-Ameri- 
canem;  der  Medicinmann  und  der  Kosijut  (Schamane).    Verhandl.  d.  Berl. 
Gesellsch.  f.  Anthrop.,  Berlin,  1894,  104-115. 
Northwest  coast:  Medicine-men,  their  utensils,  treatment,  "miracles." 
Jenkr,  Albert  Ernest.    The  wild  rice  gatherers  of  the  upper  Lakes.     19th  Rep.  B, 
A.  E.,  1897-8,  pt.  2,  1013-1137,  Wash.,  1900. 
A  detailed  account  concerning  this  article  of  Indian  food. 
Jenner,  E.  F.  L.    Medicines  of  the  Mic-Mac  tribe.     Pharmaceut.  Era,  N.  Y.,  1901, 
XXV,  144-145. 
A  list  of  remedies,  with  remarks  on  diseases. 
Jesuit  Relations  and  allied  documents.    Thwaites  (kI.,  vols,  i-lxxiii,  Cleveland, 
189(i-1901. 
Many  early  observations  on  dwellings,  dress,  food,  habits,  marriage,  medi(!ine-men, 
treatment  of  diseases  and  wounds,  and  other  subjects. 

Jones,  J.     Explorations  and  researches  concerning  the  destruction  of  the  aboriginal 

inhabitants  of  America  by  various  diseases,  as  syphilis,  matlazahuatl,  pestilence, 

malarial  fever,  and  smallpox.     New  Orleans  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.,  1877-8,  v, 

926-941. 

Precolumbian  syphilis;  presents  diseased  bones  from  mounds  and  gives  excerpts 

concerning  the  disease  from  numerous  historians. 

Jones,  P.  M.     Indian  obstetrics  in  Central  America.    Brooklyn  Med.  Join*.,  1893, 
VII,  97-100. 
Honduras:  Labor,  accidents,  puerperium,  children,  diseases.     But  few  details. 

Joss ELYN,  John.    New- Englands  rarities.    Lond.,  1672.     Reprint,  Boston,  1865. 

Notes  on  medicinal  plants  and  other  remedies  among  the  Massachusetts  Indians, 
with  indirect  references  to  diseases.    Many  points  of  interest. 

Julius,  N.  H.     Zur  Heilkunde  der  nordamerikanischen  Wilden.     Mag.  d.  ausl.  Lit. 
d.  ges.  Heilk.,  etc.,  Hamburg,  1823,  vi,  1-^. 
Treatment  of  diseases;  remedies.    Largely  after  Hunter. 
Kennard,  T.    Medicine  among  the  Indians.    St.  Louis  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.,  1858, 
XVI,  389-404. 
Plains  Indians  (apparently):  Medicine-men,  treatment  of  diseases,  surgery,  renu^ 
dies,  sweat  baths,  diseases,  puberty,  parturition. 

King,  J.  C.     Obstetrics  among  aborigines.     Codex  Med.,  Phila.,  1896-7,  m,  128-133; 
also  South.  Cal.  Practit.,  Ix)s  Angeles,  1897,  xii,  41-45. 
Mission   Indians  (southern  California):   Notes  on  menstruation,  early  maternity, 
labor,  accidents  of  labor,  puerperium,  native  medicine-men. 

The  article  in  the  Codex  Medicus  is  a  reprint  of  that  in  the  Southern  California 
Practitioner.  • 

K  n  eela nd ,  J.    Remarks  on  the  social  and  sanitary  condition  of  the  Onondaga  Indians. 
Amer.  Med.  Times,  N.  Y.,  1864,  ix,  4-6. 
Diseases,  remedies  parturition,  abortion.    Only  a  few  details. 

On  some  causes  tending  to  promote  the  extinction  of  the  aborigines  of 

America.    Trans.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc.,  Phila.,  1864,  xv,  253-260. 
Onondaga.    Practically  the  same  as  the  preceding. 
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Kohl.  J.  G.    Kitchi-Omi.    Loud.,  1860. 

Qjibwa,  mainly:  Numerous  references  to  dwellingi,  diesi,  food,  diinks,  habits, 
sports,  monds,  maniage»  children,  the  aged,  mental  tndts,  eodumoe,  medlcine-awn, 
their  means  and  methods,  sweat  baths,  tobaeoo,  pdwms. 

Kbaubk,  F.    Die  Pueblo  Indianer.    AbhandL  k.  Leop.-Cor.  d.  Ahad.  d.  Nataif., 
Halle,  1907,  lxzzyii,  no.  1, 1-218. 
Pueblos:  Climate,  dwellings,  clothing,  food,  medicin»-men  and  wocA&tkm,  child- 
birth.   Compilation. 

KnosBBB,  A.  L.    The  An^paho.    Bull.  Amor.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  N.  Y.,  xtiii,  1908, 
1-150. 
Includes  notes  on  marriage,  habits  during  menstruation  and  nursii^,  mem  liw^  ss 
women,  insanity. 

KuYKBNDALL,  6.  B.     Modicine  among  the  aborigines.    Med.  and  Suig.  Reporter, 
Phila.,  1875,  zzzm,  181-186. 
Indians  about  Fort  Simooe, Washington:  Observattona  on  medicine-men,  notioiis  of 
disease,  treatment,  actual  cautery,  feeding  the  sick,  snigesy,  diwcaeoB,  parturitioii, 
attention  to  the  new-bom,  old  age,  killing  medidnet-men. 

Lacombk,  p.     La  m^edne  ches  lee  sauvages  de  I'Am^rique  du  nerd.    Union 
m6d.  du  Canada,  Montreal,  1874,  in,  327-331. 
Indians  of  the  Northwest:   Observations  on  diseiMes,  medidne-men,  reoiedieB, 
poisons. 
Lavitau,  J.  F.    Moeurs  des  sauvages  am^quains.    2  vols.,  Puis,  1724. 

Numerous  notes  of  medical  interest. 
LaFlbsche,  Fbancib.    Who  was  the  medicine-man  7    82d  Ann.  Bep.  lUimount 
Pftrk  Art  Assoc.,  Phila.,  1904.    Beprinted,  Hampton,  Va.,  1906, 1-13. 
An  interesting  account  of  the  Omaha  medidne-men  by  a  member  of  the  tribe. 
Lake,  A.  D.    The  civilized  Indian,  his  physical  characteristics  and  some  of  his  dis- 
easet).    Trans.  Med.  See.  N.  Y.,  Albany,  1902,  285-291. 
Iroquois:  Remarks  on  the  effects  of  changed  life  on  the  Indian  and  his  diseaseif. 
Lamb,  D.  S.    Precolumbian  syphilid).     Proc.  Assoc.  Amer.  Anat.,  Wash.,  1897,  ix. 

Observations  on  mound  bones  showing  signs  of  syphilis. 
Leon,  N.    ApunU»)  para  la  historia  de  la  medicina  en  Michaocan.    Morelia,  1886, 
1^7. 
S(jme  data  fn}ni  earlicT  writers  n*lating  to  matters  of  medical  interest  among  the 
Tarasco:  Medicine-men,  remediw,  how  and  for  what  used,  bibliographical  referonreii. 

lUblioteca  Botanic-o-Mexicrana,  Mi^xic^),  1895,  1-372. 

Hibhographioal,  biographi(*al,  and  (Titical  (catalogue  of  authors  and  writings  referring 
to  M(^xican  plants  and  their  applications,  from  the  Conquest  to  the-present  time. 
A  valuable  bibliography.     Arrangement  by  authors;  no  subject  index. 

Jam  Tarascos.     An.  d.  Mus.  nac.  de  M^x.,  Mexico,  Oct,  1904,  2  4p.,  i. 


Keforences  to  Tarasco  medicint^s,  diseases,  and  medicine-men,  based  on  the  writings 
of  (^ier  autliors,  especially  page  457  et  seq.  Enumeration  of  native  vegetal  reme- 
dies, page  462  ot  seq. 

Lewis  and  Clark.     History  of  the  expe<lition  to  the  sources  of  the  Missouri  river, 
thence  across  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  down  the  Columbia  river  to  the  Pacific 
ocean.     Several  editions. 
Numerous  notes  of  direct  medical  interest  Ix^ides  observations  on  dwellings,  dress, 
fixxl,  and  habit>«. 

LiNAs,  A.     De  la  m(j<lecine  et  des  medecin^  chez  les  Iroquois  et  les  Peaux-Rouges. 
Gaz.  hebd.  de  m6d.,  Paris,  1862,  ix,  641,  689. 
Abstrac.'ts  from  Domenech's  Voyage  pittoresque  dans  les  grands  deserts  du  nouveau 
monde.    Paris,  1862. 
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Medicine,   medicine-men,  remedies,  anatomical  knowledge,  notions  of  diseases, 
diseases,  treatment,  hygiene,  parturition,  attentions  to  the  new-bom. 
Lloyd,  F.    Special  report  on  Indians  at  San  Carlos  agency,  Arizona.    (No  place),  1883. 

Includes  remarks  on  prevalent  diseases  (*' consumption  almost  unknown")  and  on 
the  medicine-men  and  their  mode  of  treatment.     Reports  the  shooting  of  a  witch. 
LuMHOLTZ,  Carl.     Unknown  Mexico.    Two  volumes,  N.  Y.,  1902. 

Principally  the  Tarahumare  and  the  Iluichol.  Includes  observations  on  dwellings, 
dn^ss,  f(X)d,  drinks,  habits,  sports,  marriage,  childbirth,  childhood,  medicine-men 
and  their  practices. 

MacCalt^ey,  C.  The  Seminole  Indians  of  Florida.  5th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  188^-4, 
469-531,  Wash.,  1887. 

Includes  notes  on  mental  traits,  marriage,  parturition,  infancy,  childhood,  dwell- 
ings, clothing,  food,  habits. 

M'Clellan,  E.  Obstetric  procedures  among  certain  of  the  aborigines  of  North  Amer- 
ica. Trans.  Kentucky  St.  Med.  Soc.,  Louisville,  1873,  88-100;  also  Richmond 
and  Louisville  Med.  Jour.,  Louisville,  1873,  xvi,  580-592. 

Pue})los,  Apache,  Navaho,  Ute:  Scanty  notes  on  menstruation  and  labor.  Of  but 
little  value. 

McClenachan,  H.  M.  The  practice  of  medicine  among  the  Indian?.  Med.  and  Surg. 
Reporter,  Phila.,  1881,  xliv,  338-341. 

Grosventres  and  Assiniboin:  Views  of  disease,   medicine-men,   treatment,  sweat 
baths. 
McGee,  W  J.    The  Seri  Indians.    17th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1895-6,  1-344,  Wash.,  1898. 

Dwellings,  clothing,  food,  occupations,  marriage. 
Mason,  0.  T.    The  Chaclacayo  trephined  skull.    Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  vm,  410-412, 
1885,  Wash.,  1886. 

Description  of  a  trephined  skull  of  a  Peruvian  Indian. 

The  Ray  collection  from  the  Hupa  res(»r\'ati()n.     Smithson.  Rep.  for  1886, 

205-239,  Wash.,  1889. 

Includ(?s  notes  on  dwellings,  drees,  food,  tobacco,  and  medicine.  Gives  a  list  of 
food-plants  and  remedies. 

Mathews,  T.  W.    Notes  on  diseases  among  the  Indians  frequenting  York  factory, 
Hudsons  bay.    Canada  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.,  Montreal,  1884-5,  xiii,  449-466. 
Observations  on  diseases,  particularly  as  to  their  frequency. 
Matthews,  Wasbinoton.    Ethnography  and  phQology  of  the  Hidatsa  Indians. 
Washington,  1877. 
Includes  brief  observations  on  dwellings,  food,  habits,  marriage.     Touches  only 
indirectly  on  matters  of  medical  interest. 

The  mountain  chant,  a  Navajo  ceremony.     5th  Rep.  B .  A.  P]. ,  1883-4,  379-467, 

Wash.,  1887. 

Detailed  description  of  one  of  the  ceremonies  practised  by  Navaho  medicine-men 
for  the  cure  of  disease. 

Navajo  names  for  plants.    Amer.  Naturalist,  Phila.,  1886,  xx,  767-777. 


A  list  of  plants  with  brief  indications  of  their  uses;  but  little  on  medicines. 

Consumption  among  the  Indians.    Trans.  Amer.  Climat.  Assoc.,  Phila.,  1886, 


234-241.    Further  contribution  to  the  study  of  consumption  among  the  Indians. 
Ibid.,  1888,  136-155. 
Increasing  prevalence  of  the  disease,  causes,  statistics,  discussion. 
The  night  chant,  a  Navaho  ceremony.    Mem.  Amer.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  N.  Y., 


1902,  VI,  1-332. 
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Detailed  dMoiptionol  (me  of  the  groat  N«^^  hfiBtmms^ 

dne-men  primarily  lor  the  cue  ol  diaciaao. 

Matthxwb,  and  J.  L.  WoaniAK.    HimianboiifiBcf  theHiemeawayoidleeilani^ 
IT.  S.  Axmy  Mejiical  ICnaeiiiii.    ICem.  Nat.  Acad,  oi  Sciancea,  Wadi.,  1881,  tl 
Indudea  (pp.  170-173)  obwKvatkaMi  on  pacOioIogy  and  (^.  178-179)  diBeaarioii  of 
occipital  flattening.  *  - 

iLk.Ta,T.J.    An  experimental  inqniry  into  the  dieBtmovqneptaolthcfnd^ 
Thenpeut.  Qaa.,  Detroit,  1887,  xi,  297-S90. 
TeatB  on  82  Indian  girk.    Adedded  abdominal  type  ol  broatibing  tiie  nde  in  foil- 
Mooda  unnaed  to  rostiaining  dothiog. 

MsmcAL  KNOWLBDOB  of  the  Indian.    The  Indian  aa  a  i^yaidaa.    Sdbooknf^i 
Aroh.,  Phila.,  1856,  y,  445^146. 
A  note  on  the  distinct  varieties  of  healen. 
lisBx,  £.  G.    Fhyaical  condition  of  the  alxHntginea,  with  an  acooont  of  their  ]^^ 
of  medicine.    Dlinoia  and  Ind,  Med,  and  Smg.  Joar.,  Chkago  and  Itkllagiaiioili, 
1878,  n.  B.,  n,  310-318. 
Choctaw:  Diaoaaop,  medicine-men,  troatment,  smgery,  snake  bites,  pvtmitkm, 
attentions  to  the  child,  miiscolar  straigth  and  endunmce,  soidde. 
Moonr,  0.  S.    Obstetric  costcmis  ol  Northwest  Indiana:    Alkaloid,    diii.,  Ghio^Ob 
1807,  lY,  680-82. 
Describee  conduct  ol  labor  and  flist  attention  to  the  d^d  among  the  Nes  Fevota. 
MdONBT,  Jamss.    The  sacred  fonnulas  of  l^e  Gherdroee.    7th  B^.  B.  A.  E.,  1885-6, 

801-397.  Wash.,  1881. 
*  Formulas,  laii^y  medidnal,  d  the  diamans  of  the  trlbe^  notfana  of  disease,  xeme- 
dies,  curative  piactices,  sweat  bath.    A  detailed  study. 

'■         Cherokee  theory  and  practiced  mladidne.    Jour.  Amer.  IMk-Lore,  Cambii^e, 

1890,  in,  44-60. 

Indian  knowledge  of  food  and  medicinal  plants,  notions  of  disease  and  of  remedies, 

manner  of  chooeing  and  employing  remedies,  dietary  and  other  treatment  of  the  sick, 

tabus,  preventive  means,  names  of  diseases,  medicine-men.    A  brief  but  valuable 

contribution. 

Morgan,  L.  H.    Houses  and  hoiise  life  of  the  American  aborigines.    Cont.  North 
Amer.  Ethnol.,  Wash.,  1881,  iv,  1-281. 
Detailed  study  of  native  dwdlings,  particularly  those  of  the  Pueblos. 
MoRicE,  A.  G.    Notes  ...  on  the  western  D6n^.     Trans.  Canad.  Inst.,  Toronto, 
1894,  iv,  pt.  1,  1-222. 
Pages  127-132  contain  an  account  of  esculent  and  medicinal  plants  and  manner  of 
using  them. 

— D6n6  Surgery.    Ibid.,  1900-1,  vn,  15-27. 

Notion  of  disease,  bleeding,  cautery,  vesication,  boneeetting,  sutures,  hernia  (none), 
gynecological  manipulations,  parturition  and  plants  used  in,  sweat  bath,  operationfl 
on  the  eyes. 

Morris,  J.  Ch.    Relation  of  the  pentagonal  dodecahedron  found  near  Marietta,  Ohio, 
to  shamanism;  and   Frank  Hamilton  CusraNo.    Discussion  and  remarks  on 
shamanism.     Proc.  Amor.  Philos.  Soc,  Phila.,  1897,  xxxvi,  no.  165. 
One  paper.     Philosophy  of  shamanism.     Cushing's  remarks  relate  to  the  Zufii. 
Mu5?iz,  M.  A.,  and  W  J  McGee.     Primitive  trephining  in  Peru.    16th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
1894-5,  a-72,  Wash.,  1897. 
Detailed  description  of  numerous  trephined  crania  of  the  ancient  Peruvians,  with 
discussion  on  methods  and  purposes  of  the  opemtion. 
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Murdoch,  John.    Ethnological  results  of  the  Point  Barrow  expedition.    9th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  1887-8,  3^41,  Wash.,  1892. 
Includes  observations  on  climate,  dwellings,  dress,  food,  habits,  mental  character- 
istics, diseases,  drinks,  narcotics,  marriage,  social  life,  fetishes. 
Neavk,  J.  L.    An  agency  doctor's  experiences  among  frontier  Indians.    Cincin. 
Med.  Jour.,  1894,  ix,  875;  1895,  x,  611;  1896,  xi,  17. 
1894:  Arikara,  Grosventres,  Mandan.    Notes  on  native  treatment,  including  sweat 
bath,  and  on  the  Indian  endurance  of  suffering  (sun-dance  mutilations). 
1895:  Notes  on  personal  characteristics  of  the  Indians. 
1896:  A  few  observations  on  the  habits  of  the  Indians. 
Nelson,  E.  W.    The  Eskimo  about  Bering  strait.     18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1896-7, 
3-518,  Wash.,  1899. 
Observations  on  dwellings,  dress,  occupation,  food,  habits,  physical  characteristics, 
tobacco,  puberty,  marriage,  parturition,  healers,  treatment  of  disease,  sweat  baths. 
Newberry,  J.  S.    Food  and  fiber  plants  of  the  North  American  Indians.    Pop.  Sci. 

Month.,  N.  Y.,  xxxn,  31-46. 
Nicholas,  F.  C.    The  aborigines  of  the  province  of  Santa  Marta,  Colombia.    Amer. 
Anthrop.,  Wash.,  1901,  n.  s.,  in,  606-649. 
Includes  notes  on  foods,  coca-chewing,  suicide,  poisons,  medicines,  medicine-men, 
marriage,  habits. 

Orton,  G.  T.    Scrofula  amongst  the  Indians.    North.    Lancet,  Winnipeg,  1897-8, 
v,  214. 
Canada  Indians:  A  few  words  only  concerning  consumption,  scrofula,  and  syphilis. 
Owens,  J.  G.    Natal  ceremonies  of  the  Hop!  Indians.    Jour.  Amer.  Ethnol.  and 
Archaeol.,  Boston,  1892,  n,  163-175. 
Mainly  ethnological.    Observations  on  mothers  inaccurate. 
Palmer,  E.    Food  products  of  North  American  Indians.    Report  of  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture,  Wash.,  1870,  404-428. 
Enumeration  of  plants  used  by  various  tribes  for  food;  also  of  peculiar  animal  foods. 

Plants  used  by  the  Indians  of  the  United  States.    Amer.  Naturalist,  Phila., 

1878,  xn,  593-606,  646-665. 

Utah,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  California  Indians,  and  references  to  others.    Gives 
numerous  food  plants,  identified. 

Customs  of  the  Coyotero  Apaches.    Zoe,  San  Fran.,  Aug.,  1890,  i,  no.  6, 

161-172;  also  in  Amer.  Jour.  Phar.,  l,  586. 

Notes  on  marriage,  morals,  twins,  parturition,  treatment  of  x>athological  conditions, 
foods,  drinks,  tobacco. 

Pariset,  E.    M^ecine  des  peuples  sauvages.    Jour.  univ.  d.  sci.  m6d.,  Paris,  1816, 
I,  249;  II,  1,  259;  1817,  v,  12,  vi,  5;  1818,  ix,  5. 
No  original  observations.    Accounts  concerning  various  Indians,  based  on  reports 
of  travelers  and  other  writers. 

Parker,  S.    Journal  of  an  exploring  tour  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains.    4th  ed., 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  1844. 
Plains  and  Columbian  tribes.    Includes  notes  on  dwellings,  dress,  food,  habits, 
morals,  marriage,  medicine-men  and  their  methods,  diseases,  mortality. 
Parker,  W.  T.     Concerning  American  Indian  womanhood.     Ann.  Gynecol,  and 
Pediatr.,  Phila.,  1891-92,  v,  330-341. 
Chippewa,  Ojibwa,  Dakota,  Algonquin,  etc.    A  compilation  of  physicians'  and 
other  >\Titers*  notes  concerning  puberty,  labor,  and  female  diseases. 
Parrisii,  J.    Account  of  a  fever  which  prevailed  among  the  Indians  on  the  island 
of  Nantucket,  in  1763-4.    Eclectic  Repert.,  Phila.,  1811,  i,  364-366. 
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"Very  maligiiant  typhoii,  or  ship  fi?verj"  introduced  by  a  ship  from  the  mMtk, 
A  note  on  dealneeg  and  tiHndness  ojuong  tbe  Indiana. 

PnPBB,  G.  H,    An    unusukt    Navajo  medicine  ceremony.    Southern    Wc^rkntAiv 
1904;  reprint,  Hampton,  Va.,  1905,  pp.  1-10. 

A  popular  account  of  two  f  eremonial  prticedure©  employed  by  a  Navaho  luedicini^ 
man  lor  the  cure  of  a  ^ro  tlu:oat. 

FlORBT,  P.  A.     M^ecine  des  peuples  Bauvages.     Diet.  d.  sci,  in6d,,  Parifi,  1819. 
XXXI,  463-470. 
Nothing  original  or  of  special  value. 
PkfCHBB,  Z.    M <xl i cine  (lodian ) .     Schoolcraft' a  Arch . ,  Fhik. ,  1854 ,  i v ,  502-5 1 9 , 

Plains  and  eaetem  tnbee:  DieeaMte,  knowledge  of  aBatomy,  pathokigy^  reiiiu^ic^ 
mugery,  snake  bit43»,  obetetncii!,  aweat  bi^tbe^. 

PoBTBB,  J.  H.     Noted  on  the  artificial  deformation  of  children  among  sav^'o  and 
civilized  peoples,  witia  a  biblitjgraphy.    Rep.  U.S.  Nat.  Mow.,  I88IK7,  213-235, 
WaBh.,lSa9. 
Includes  noU'^  on  occipital  flattening  (incidental).    KnmertJUs  quottttiQUf  from 
eariier  writers  on  Indians. 

PowBBS,  S.     Aboriginal  botany.     Proc.  Cal.  Acad.  StJC,  1873-4,  v,  37^-379;  ahc^  in 
hisTribc^^  of  California,  Cont.  North  Am(*r.  EthnoL,  Wash.,  1877,  m,  410-131, 
Mainly  Netdii nam  Indians,  Bear  river,  Cal.,  and  Yoknts,  Tule  River  naservation, 
Oal.    Gives  a  laii^e  number  of  vegetal  sul>atance&  and  their  usea  (food,  medicine, 
etc.).     Knowledge  ut  anatomy  (p.  379). 

In  the  Tribes  of  California  are  alao  observ^ationa  on  dflrdlingH,  food,  clotliing,  habitd^ 
crime,  medic  ine,  medicine^men,  eweat  baths ^  morab,  parturition,  thtf  aged,  ht'ight 
and  weight  o*  a  large  number  of  the  California  natives. 
PBBNTISS,  D.  \V.,  F.  p.  Mori;  a  v.  anil  Jamks  Mot^VKv.     Moi^i^al  butlOtlR. 
1896;  reprint  from  Therapeut.  Guz.,  Detroit,  1896,  3  s.,  xn. 
Physiological  action  and  therapeutic  uses;  ceremonial  uses  under  diff^ent  names 
(peyote,  hicori,  etc.)  among  the  Indians. 

Ranke,   K.  E.    Einige  Beobachtungen  u.  d.  Sehsch&rfe  bei  sUdamerikanischen 
Indianem.    Cor.-Bl.  d.  deutsch.  Gesellsch.  f.   Anthrop.  (etc.),  Munich,  1897, 
xxvra,  113-119. 
Tests  on  Bakairi  Indians  of  central  Brazil.     No  special  natural  superiority  found. 

Ueber  d.  Hautfarbe  d.  sQdamerikamschen  Indianer.  Zeitschr.  f.  Ethnol., 

Berlin,  1898,  xxx,  61-73.  ' 

A  somewhat  detailed  examination  into  the  color  of  some  South  AJnerican  Indians. 
A  plate  shows  the  colors  observed. 

Reagan,  A.  B.     Concerning  left-handed  aborigines.     Science,  June  7,  1907,  909. 
Found  among  a  population  of  231  Hoh  and  other  Quileute  Indians  5  (4  men,  1 
woman)  left-handed. 

Rose,  J.  N.  Notes  on  useful  plants  of  Mexico.  Cont.  U.  S.  Nat.  Herbar.,  Wash., 
1899,  V,  no.  4,  209-259. 
Notes  on  several  native  foods  (maize,  chile,  beans),  on  native  fruits,  and  on  bev- 
erage plants;  also  on  medicinal  plants  sold  in  Mexican  towns.  Gives  common 
native  names  and  identifications.  Touches  but  indirectly  and  in  a  general  way  on 
Indians. 

RuDo  Ensayo.    Anonymous.     San  Augustin  de  la  Florida,  1863;  also  translation  into 
English  by  E.  Guit^ras,  Records  of  the  American  Catholic  Historical  Society  of 
Phila.,  1894,  v,  no.  2. 
Many  observations  of  medical  interest;  remedies,  foods,  drinks,  particularly  among 
the  Opata,  about  1762. 
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Rush,  B.     An  oration  ....  containing  an  enquiry  into  the  natural  history  of  medi- 
cine among  the  Indians  in  North  America,  and  a  comparative  view  of  their  diseases 
and  remedies  with  those  of  civilized  nations.    Phila.,  1774.    Also  in  his  Medical 
Inquiries  and  Observations,  Phila.,  1789,  9-56;  2d  Amer.  ed.,  Phila.,  1794,  9-77. 
Indians  between  30^  and  60®  of  latitude:  Birth  and  treatment  of  children,  diet, 
customs  peculiar  to  sexes,  deformities  (none,  p.  19),  diseases,  remedies.    A  few  facts 
of  a  general  nature,  with  some  speculation. 

Russell,  Frank.    An  Apache  medicine  dance.    Amer.  Anthrop.,  Wash.,  1898,  xi, 
307-372. 

Jicarilla  Apache:  A  description  of  an  elaborate  ceremonial  cure  by  a  medicine- 
woman. 

The  Pima  Indiana.    26th  Rep.  B.  A,  E.,  1904-5,  3-389,  Wash.,  1908. 

Includes  notes  on  food  supply  (with  data  on  medicinal  plants),  architecture,  cloth- 
ing, athletic  sports,  relations  before  marriage,  marriage,  children,  medicine-men, 
legerdemain,  cause,  prevalence,  and  treatment  of  diseases,  medicine  songs. 
ScHooLCRAPT,  H.  R.    Introductory  remarks  on  magic,  witchcraft,  and  daemonology 
of  the  American  Indians.     Schoolcraft's  Arch.,  Phila.,  1853,  ra,  483-494. 
Includes  notes  on  magic,  etc.,  of  healers.     See  also  Schoolcraft's  notes  on  the  Iro- 
quois, N.  Y.,  1848,  and  The  American  Indians,  rev.  ed.,  Buffalo,  1851. 
Sharp,  G.    The  civilization  and  medicine  of  the  less  advanced  American  Indian 

races.     Med.  Mag.,  Lond.,  1899,  n.  s.,  vm,  79,  346. 
Shufeldt,  R.  W.    Head  flattening  as  seen  among  the  Navaho  Indians.    Pop.  Sci. 
Month.,  N.  Y.,  1891,  xxxix,  535-539. 
The  deformation  is  not  due  to  strapping  of  the  head  or  to  intentional  application 
of  pressure  to  the  child's  occiput. 

Simpson,  J.  K.    Midwifery  among  the  Alaskan  Indians.    Occidental  Med.  Times, 
Sacramento,  1892,  vi,  61. 
Brief  description  of  labor  and  of  treatment  of  new-bom  among  the  natives  of 
southeastern  Alaska. 

Smallpox,  The;  a  scourge  to  the  aborigines.     Schoolcraft's  Arch.,  Phila.,  1851,  i, 
257-258. 
An  account  of  an  epidemic  of  the  disease  among  the  natives  of  the  Missouri  valley 
in  1837. 

Sorcery  and  medical  magic  (Remarks  on  the  practice  of)  by  the  Indian  priesthood. 
Schoolcraft's  Arch.,  Phila.,  1855,  v,  415-441. 
Chippewa,  Choctaw:  Account  of  practices  of  the  medicine-men. 
Squier,  E.  G.     Incidents  of  travel  and  exploration  in  the  land  of  the  Incas.    N.  Y., 
1877. 
Includes  note  on  a  trephined  skull  from  an  Inca  cemetery. 
Steinmetz,  S.  R.     Suicide  among  primitive  peoples.    Amer.  Anthrop.,  Wash.,  1894, 
VII,  53-60. 
Includes  data  on  suicide  among  the  Eskimo  and  Indians.    Bibliographical  ref- 
erences. 
Stephen,  A.  M.    The  Navaho.    Amer.  Antfirop.,  Wash.,  1893,  vi,  345-362. 

Contains  observations  on  dwellings,  dress,  mode  of  life,  marriage,  tabus,  notions 
and  treatment  of  disease,  sweat  house. 

Stevenson,  James.    Ceremonial  of  Hasjelti  Dailjis  and  mythical  sand  painting  of 
the  Navajo  Indians.    8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1886-7,  229-285,  Wash.,  1891. 
D(»8cription  of  one  of  the  great  Navaho  healing  ceremonies. 
Stevenson,  Matilda  Coxb.    The  Sia.     11th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1889-90,  3-157,  Wash., 
1894.       . 
Includes  observations  on  heoliiig  ceremonies  and  childbirth. 
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SnVBKSOK,  llAXtLnA  Coxfi*     The  ^uiii  iBdbuia.    23d  Rep.  B.  A*  E.,  1901-2.  I-I^H , 
Wash.,  190^ 

Embodies  valmble  obeervatioim  on  habit^i,  puberty,  p&rturition,  tnedicdni&iiikem  mod  i 
medidne-wcMneii,  medicine  Bodetie#,  treatment  of  dieeaa«  and  wounds^  dvelMiigv 
dren,  lood,  drinkB^  occupaiicnet  babittf,  morality  ^  wtt<!be«, 
BnoxNXT,  G.  P.     Indian  nse  of  wUd  rice,    Amer,  Anlhrop.,  Wflili.,   1896,  t^^ 

u^ia. 

NoleB  on  this  aitide  oJ  Indian  food,  with  btbHographical  r^iemnc^s. 
SlOCKWSUi,  G.  A.    Indian  medicine.     Pop,  Sci.  Month.,  N.  Y,,  1S86,  xxix, 

Philoeophyol  Indian  medicine  and  medicine-men^  conception  of  diseaae,  tre^tm^rrtt  i 
esampleB  of  coring. 

Stbact,  R.    Materia  medica^  phannacy^  and  therapeutics  ol  tlie  Cree  Indians  of  tlis 
Hudson  Bay  territory.    St,  Paul  M^.  Jour,,  St.  Paul,  1903,  v,  735-746. 
Valuable  contlibution  to  the  Bubjects  expreesed  in  title,  also  remarks  cm  Imhav  and 
diseases. 

SntATTON,  T.    Contribution  to  an  account  of  the  diseases  of  the  Koftb  Aimeckaft 
Indians.    Edinb.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.,  1S49.  ljcxi,  2eft-283. 
Canada  Indians  about  Lake  Huion  (Boati  Scdeil,  Chippewa,  and  Sizncoo),  ob  Gf«at 
llAnitoulin  id.,  and  Iroquds. 

Diseases  (medical  reports,  deUil),  remedies  phydolQgy  (aoChing  deflnlleX  bmd- 
stmation,  deformities. 

Swan,  C.    Position  and  state  of  mannas  and  arts  in  the  Creek  or  Muneogeo  Nation 
in  1791.    Schodczaft's  Arch.,  Phila.,  1855,  ▼,  251-283. 
Includes  notes  on  marriage,  diseases,  remedies^ 
Swan,  J.  G.     The  Indians  of  Cape  Flattery  [Wash.].     Smlthson.  Coot.,  1870,  xn, 
1-108. 
Includes  observations  on  physical  characteristics,  populati<m,  dweUings,  dress, 
food,  children,  medicine-men  and  their  practices,  diseases,  remedies. 
SwANTON,  J.  R.    The  Haida  of  Queen  Charlotte  islands.    Mem.  Amer.  Mus.  Nat. 
Hist.,  N.  Y.,  1905,  vni. 
Contains  observations  on  dwellings,  food,  habits,  puberty,  marriage,  births  (mainly 
attendant  customs),  medicine,  shamanism,  witchcraft. 

Teit,  James.    The  Thompson  Indians  of  British  Columbia.    Mem.  Amer.  Mus.  Nat. 
Hist.,  N.  Y.,  April,  1900,  ii,  1-392. 
Includes  observations  on  dwellings,  dress,  occupations,  food,  sports,  habits,  popula- 
tion, mental  traits,  birth,  childhood,  puberty,  pregnancy,  marriage,  death,  medicine- 
men, medicine,  surgery. 

Thorworth,  J.  F.     Indian  practice  on  the  northern  coast  of  California.     St.  Joseph 
Med.  Herald,  1886,  iv,  130-131. 
"Digger"  Indians,  Gal.:  A  few  observations  on  a  medicine-man,  diseases,  labor, 
sweat  house. 

Toner,  J.  M.    Address    .     .     .    with  views  of  the  origin  and  practice  of  medicine 
among  uncivilized  races,  more  especially  the  North  American  Indians.     Wash- 
ington, 1877.    Abstract  of  same  in  Toper,  J.  M.     Some  points  in  the  practice  of 
medicine  among  the  North  American  Indians.    Va.  Med.  Month.,  Richmond, 
1877,  IV,  334-350. 
A  compilation.    Medicine-men:  Their  practices,  knowledge  of  anatomy,  phyBiology, 
treatment  of  wounds  and  diseases;  childbirth;  syphilis  (with  references  to  early  writ- 
ings); other  diseases;  bibliography. 

Treon,  F.    Epidemic  influenza  among  the  Sioux  Indians.    Cincin.    Lancet-Clinic, 
1890,  n.  s.,  XXIV,  160-161. 
A  brief  dissertation  on  the  subject  expressed  in  the  title. 
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Treon,  F.     Obstetrics  among  the  Sioux  Indian  women.    Ibid.,  12-14. 

]{rief  notes  on  the  conduct  and  incidents  of  labor.    A  few  words  concerning  puer- 
peral convulsions. 

Turner,  Lucien  M.    Ethnology  of  the  Ungava  district,  Hudson  Bay  territory.    11th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1889-90,  159-350,  Wash.,  1894. 
Eskimo,  Montagnais:  Includes  observations  on  physical  traits,  diseases,  marriage, 
children,  dwellings,  clothing,  food,  tobacco,  habits,  sweat  baths. 

Turner,  S.  S.    Indian  medicine-men:  the  hypnotic  countenance.    Times  and  R^., 
N.  Y.  and  Phila.,  1890,  xxi,  423-425. 
Sioux:  A  few  observations  on  labor  and  retained  placenta,  and  on  medicine-men. 

Urbina,  M.     Raices  comestibles  entrc  los  antiguos  mexicanos.    An.  d.  Mus.  nac.  de 
M^x.,  Mexico,  1906,  117  et  seq. 
An  account  of  numerous  edible  roots  used  by  the  ancient  Mexicans,  and  also  of 
several  medicinal  plants. 

VoTH,  H.  R.    Oraibi  natal  customs  and  ceremonies.    Field  Columb.  Mus.  Pubis., 
anthrop.  ser.,  Chicago,  Feb.,  1905,  vi,  no.  2,  47-56. 
Observations  on  parturition,  medicines  used  on  that  occasion,  puerperium,  atten- 
tions to  the  child. 

Waitz,  Theodor.    Anthropologie  der  Naturvdlker,  Leipzig,  1862,  ni,  78  et  seq. 
References  to  older  literature  on  foods  and  drinks  of  the  American  natives. 

Waldron,  Martha  M.    The  Indian  school  in  relation  to  health.    Sanitarian,  N.  Y., 
1896,  xxxvii,  303-310. 
Hampton:  Tuberculosis,  trachoma.     Preventive  means  employed  at  the  school. 

Webb,  De  W.    The  Indian  under  medical  observation.     Proc.  Florida  Med.  Assoc, 
Jacksonville,  1887,  27-34. 
Indian  prisoners  of  several  tribes,  mainly  Apache,  at  Fort  Marion,  Fla.    Record  of 
diseases,  with  remarks. 

Williamson,  T.  S.    Dacotas  of  the  Mississippi.    Schoolcraft^s  Arch.,  Phila.,  1851,  i, 
247-256. 
Medicine,  knowledge  of  anatomy,  notions  of  disease,  medicine-men  and  their  prac- 
tices, means  of  curing  and  remedies,  female  complaints. 

The  diseases  of  the  Dakota  Indians.     Northwest.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.,  St. 

Paul,  1873-4,  iv,  410-419. 
Observ'ations  on  diseases  among  the  Sioux  in  Minnesota. 

Wilson,  D.    Narcotic  usages  and  superstitions  of  the  Old  and  New  World.     Canad. 

Jour.,  II,  1857,  233-264,  324-344. 
Wilson,  N.  W.    Indian  medicine.    Buffalo  Med.  Jour.,  1901-2,  n.  s.,  xli,  740-49;  same 

in  Merck's  Arch.,  N.  Y.,  1902,  iv,  361-365;  also  in  Trans.  Med.  Soc.,  N.  Y.,  Albany, 

1902,  475-483,  and  in  Texas  Med.  Gaz.,  Fort  Worth,  1902,  ii,  n.  5,  12-22. 
Notes  on  Sioux  medicine-men  and  treatment  during  the  Pan-American  exposition. 
Superficial. 

Wilson,  Thomas.    Arrow  wounds.    Amer.  Anthrop.,  Wash.,  1901,  n.  s.,  ni,  513-531. 
Illustrated  notes  on  arrow  wounds  in  Indians  and  others,  with  references  to  other 
publications  on  that  subject. 
Winder,  W.     On  Indian  diseases  and  remedies;  with  a  return  of  sick  treated  at  the 

Indian  establishment,  Great  Manitoulin  island.  Lake  Huron,  in  1841-2.     Brit.- 

Amer.  Jour.,  Montreal,  1845-6,  i,  255-257. 
List  of  diseases  and  remedies,  with  remarks.    Includes  report  of  Dr.  Darling. 
Wftherspoon,  W.  W.     Collection  of  honeydew  by  the  Nevada  Indians.     Amer. 

Anthrop.,  Wash.,  1889,  ii,  380. 
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WoomxjWW,  G.  E.    DuH^st^i  of  northern  Caliltinua  Indianii.    Med.  TUic,  X. 

XXXIX,  104-106. 
Hupa  Valley,  Cal.,  Indian!!;    Remake  on  consumptioTi^  Yemefmil  dininfl^  di«^ 
matiBm  and  neuralgia,  pneumonia,  a  cai^  €f  ''leuctklt^rma/*  oon^niotMtii^  m  ouc  di 
ovarian  cyst,  woands^  and  Rbu^  potaonmg. 
Woodward.    The  Nea  Percei  on  tht'  Indian  ros^rvaticm  beUQg  dfiitfogfed  by  ] 

Gaillard's  Med.  Jour.,  N.  Y.,  1884,  xxxm.  826. 
-    A  few  statin ents  on  d incises  in  the  tribe.  -^m^m^^^ta^^^^m^^^^^  ^ 

Tabbow,  H.  C,    Ikledical  facts  relating  to  the  Zufli  Indians  of  New  Mexicm.     Bfickj 
Mountain  Med.  Rev.,  Colorado  Springs,  18S*>-81,  i,  191-194, 
From  an  account  giv«n  by  Uxb.  U.  C.  Stev<M»min.    Brid  ob&ervatione  on  chfldrea, 
diseaaeB,  parturition,  abc^on,  menstraaUon,  rt^mcdi^s. 

Yatbs,  L.  G.    Indian  medicine-men.    Ovt^rland  Month.,  San  Fraa,,  1890,  xxvni, 
171-182. 
Nothing  original. 

To  the  above  list  may  be  added  many  works  by  lustorians, 
sionaries,  and  other  writerB,  induiliiig  the  folk»wing: 
Adair,  Jambs.    The  history  of  the  Amefkian  Indiana.    Lond.^  1775. 
Allbn,  Z.    The  conditions  of  life,  habits,  and  nji^tume^.  oMhe  native  1  nd  i&ha  of  Amcr> 

ica,  [etc.].    Providence,  1880. 
Babtbls,  Max.    DieMedicinder  Naturvolki-r.     Lcips£t4,%  IS^. 
Bbickell,  John.    The  natural  history  of  N^trt  hi  amVinsi.    Dtibliii,  1737.  U 

^BYBRLET,  RoBERT.    The  history  and  prtM** t i t  s^twt *.*  i 4  V i rginia .    Loti d . ,  1 705.      ™ 
Barton,  B.  S.    Collections  for  an  essay  tou  ard  a  matcTia  medtca  of  the  iTnitfH]  StaKi, 

Phila.,  1810. 
Babtram,  William.    Travels  through  North  Mid  HtiuUi  CamUna^  Gaoi^gm,  E^i^i  ^ 

West  Florida,  [etc.].    Phila.,  1791.  .^^^i^^^^^^d:^ 

Baxter,  J.  P.    The  Abnakis  and  their  ethnic  relations. 
BossiT,  N.     Travels  thnjugh  that  part  of  North  America  formerly  called  Louisiana. 

Loud..  1771. 
Brown,  John  Mason.     Indian  Medicine.     Atlantic  Month.,  xvni,  July,  1866. 
Brownell,  Charles  de  Wolf.     The  Indian  races  of  North  and  South  America. 

N.  Y.,  1857. 
Carver,  J.    Travels  through  the  interior  parts  of  North  America,  in  the  years  1766, 

1767,  and  1768.     Lond.,  1778. 
Catlin,  Geo.     Letters  and  notes  on  the  manners,  customs,  and  condition  of  the 

North  American  Indians.     N.  Y.,  1841,  and  subsequent  editions. 
Charlevoix,  P.  de.    Journal  of  a  voyage  to  North  America.    Lond.,  1761. 
CoLTON,  C.     Tour  of  the  American  lakes  and  among  the  Indians  of  the  Northwest- 
Territory  in  1830.     Lond.,  1833. 
Corral,  Francois.     Voyages  aux  Indes  occidentale«.     Paris,  1722. 
Cox,  Ross.     Adventures  on  the  Columbia  river,  [etc.].     Lond.,  1831. 
Drake,  Benj.    The  life  and  adventures  of  Black  Hawk:  with  sketches  of  Keokuk, 

the  Sac  and  Fox  Indians  and  the  late  Black  Hawk  war.     Cincin.,  1838. 
Hariot,  Thomas.     A  briefe  and   true  report  of  the  new-found  land  of  Vii^ginia. 

Lond.,  1588. 
Harris,  Thaddeus  Mason.    The  journal  of  a  tour  into  the  territory  northwest  of  the 

Alleghany  mountains  [etc.].     Boston,  1805. 
Harvey,  Henry.     History  of  the  Shawnee  Indians  from  the  year  1681  to  1854,  inclu- 
sive.    Cincin.,  1855. 
Heckewelder,  John.     An  account  of  the  history,  manners,  and  customs,  of  the 

Indian  nations,  who  once  inhabited  Pennsylvania  and  the  neighbouring  states. 

Phila.,  1819;  reprint  Phila.,  1876. 
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Henry,  Alexander.    Travels  and  adventures  in  Canada  and  the  Indian  territories, 

between  the  years  1760  and  1776.     N.  Y.,  1809. 
Humboldt,  Alexander  db.     Political  essay  on  the  kingdom  of  New  Spain.    Lond., 

1811. 
JoEST,  W.     Ethnographisches  iind  Verwandtes  aus  Guyana.     Supplem.  z.  Bd.  v.  d. 

Intemat.  Arch.  f.  Ethnographie,  Leiden,  1893. 
Jones,  Charles  C,  jr.     Several  works  treating  of  antiquities  of  southern  Indians. 

Savannah,  1859,  1861. 
Jones,  Rev.  Peter.    History  of  the  Ojebway  Indians,  [etc.].     Lond.,  1861. 
ten  Kate,  H.  F.  C,  jr.    Reizen  en  Onderzoekingen  in  Noord-Amerika.    Leiden,  1885. 
Krashennikov,  Stefan  Petrovich.     [Translated  by  James  Grieve,  M.  D.]    The 

history  of  Kamtschatka,  and  the  Kurilski  islands,  with  the  countries  adjacent, 

[etc.].     Glocester,  1764. 
Lawson,  John.    The  history  of  Carolina.    Lond.,  1714. 
Long,  J.    Voyages  and  travels  of  an  Indian  interpreter  and  trader,  [etc.].     Lond., 

1791. 
Loskiel,  George  Henry.    History  of  the  mission  of  the  United  Brethren  among 

the  Indians  in  North  America.     Lond. ,  1794. 
Ojibway.    An  account  of  the  North  American  Indians  written  for  Maun-gwudaus,  a 

chief  of  the  Ojibways. 
Palmer,  Emile.     Notes  on  Indian  manners  and  customs.     Amer.  Naturalist,  xn,  1878. 
Petitot,  E.    Traditions  Indiennes  du  Canada  nord-ouest.    Alen^on,  1887. 
Ploss,  H.  H.     Das  Weib  in  der  Natur-und  Vdlkerkunde.     Leipzig,  1889. 

.     Das  Kind  in  Branch  und  Sitte  der  Volker.     Two  vols.,  Stuttgart,  1876.  * 

Saoard,  F.  Gabriel.    Histoire  du  Canada,  [etc.].     Paris,  1636. 

Sanborn,  John  Wentworth.     Legends,  customs,   and  social  life  of  the  Seneca 

Indians  of  western  New  York.     N.  Y.,  1878. 
V.  D.  Steinen,  Karl.     Durch  Central-Brasilien,  [etc.].    Leipzig,  1886. 
Stoll,  Otto.    Zur  ethnographie  der  republic  Guatemala.     Zflrich,  1884. 
Swetland,  L.    Captivity  among  the  Senecas. 
Wheeler,  R.  A.     The  Pequod  Indians. 
Wilkes,  Charles,  U.  S.  N.     Narrative  of  the  United  States  exploring  expedition 

(linguistics  dealt  with  by  Horatio  Hale).     Phila.,  1844. 
Witkowski,  G.  J.    Histoire  des  accouchements  chez  tons  les  peuples.    Paris,  1887. 
Woldt,  a.    Capt.  Jacobsen^s  Reise  an  der  nordwestkflste  Amerikas. 

See  also  Bancroft's  works,  particularly  The  Native  Races  of  the  Pacific  States 
(San  Fran.,  1882),  the  Spanish  historians  (Herrera,  Gomara,  Clavigero,  etc.),  and 
the  Handbook  of  American  Indians,  Bull.  30  B.  A.  E.  For  publications  on  the 
Peruvians,  see  Dorsey,  G.  A.,  A  Bibliography  of  the  Anthropology  of  Peru,  Field 
Columb.  Mus.,  Pubis,  ii,  no.  2,  Chicago,  1898.  For  medical  references  consult 
especially  the  Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  the  Surgeon-General,  U.  S.  Army,  the  Index 
Medicua,  and  A.  Hirsch's  Handbook  of  Geographical  and  Historical  Pathology,  3  vols., 
London  (The  New  Sydenham  Soc.),  188^-1886. 

Numerous  statistical  and  medical  data,  also  those  on  suicide, 
crime,  and  general  condition  of  morals  and  well-being  in  the  tribes, 
will  be  found  in  the  various  reports  of  the  United  States  Census, 
particularly  the  volume  on  Indians,  1890  (Wash.,  1894),  in  the 
reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  AflFairs  and  in  those  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education  (the  series  on  introduction  of  the  reindeer  into 
Alaska  and  others);  also  in  the  Canadian  Government  reports  on 
Indians,  and  in  the  reports  on  the  Northwestern  tribes  to  the  British 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 
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